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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


The Year Ahead 


For several weeks—we had almost said months 
—the soothsayers, political and other, have been 
busily peering into the coming months. It has be- 
come an almost universal New Year’s custom. 
This year there has been, so it has seemed to us 
for some time past, an exceptional degree of 
agreement as to what is ahead, at least during 
the first half of the current year. For some six 
weeks, perhaps longer, the economists have been 
more or less unanimous that the earlier part of 
this year would be “good” so far as business in 
general is concerned. Among these gentlemen 
there has likewise been a relatively uniform ten- 
dency to question, or at the very least to feel 
uncertain about, the second half of the year, al- 
though usually nothing drastic has been predicted, 
so far as we are aware. 

Politicians of the Democratic persuasion have 
taken up the tune. If they have not been quite 
so specific as to time periods, that omission can 
easily be forgiven individuals whose main con- 
cern is to get themselves and their party retained 
in office next autumn, when Congressional and a 
number of other elections are scheduled to take 
place. The Administration is oozing confidence 
that the threat of a depression—which obviously 
had it more than a little worried some months 
ago—has now been removed, and that it has dis- 
appeared because “we planned it that way.” At 
least if the President and his advisers are not 
really quite confident of all this, they are making 

Continued on page 49 








STATE OF 


Washington 


Glancing at 1950 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Reviewing economic situation, Dr. Palyi asserts prevail- 
ing optimism about general business prospects of 1950 
is well justified, provided it is not based on self-delu- 
sions. Points out national economy is still unbalanced 
and corrections cannot be attained by mere minor and 
relatively painless adjustments. Notes over-inflated 
farm prices and distorted industrial incomes, and con- 
cludes continuation of present boom will make necessary 
further expansion of debt and dilution of monetary base. 


I 

The year 1949 was marked ‘by two extraordinary 
crises, both of global portent. One was the breakdown 
of international money planning, culminating in radical 
currency devaluations in virtually every country that 
is a protege of the Bretton Woods 
set-up and/or a beneficiary of the 
ECA. The devaluations failed to call 
a halt to Europe’s and Latin Ameri- 
ca’s inflationary policies and mone- 
tary warfares, which stymie the in- 
ternational capital flow and the fi- 
nancial reconstruction of unbalanced 
economies. If the Marshall Plan in- 
stalments will be reduced according 
to schedule, a new “dollar crisis” is 
in prospect for the second half 
of 1950. 

The fall of China to the Commu- 
nists was the other event of monu- 
mental significance, probably the 
most significant single historical 
occurrence since World War II. Its 
future effects on this country and 
the world at large are incalculable. But this much is 
certain: That in 1950 American diplomacy will be put 
to a new and crucial test, foreshadowed lately by whole- 
sale shifts in the personnel of the State Department. 
Recognition or non-recognition of the new Chinese re- 
gime will be the question that, in turn, involves the vital 
issue of protecting or abandoning 
Formosa—of ‘‘containing” or 








Dr. Melchior Palyi 


the strategic island of 
Russia. Both 
Continued on page 51 


appeasing 


In the SECOND SECTION of today’s issue we show the monthly high and low prices of 
every stock and bond issue in which dealings occurred on the New York Stock Exchange in 
1949, also a table showing the price trend of Treasury bond issues during the year. 


Businessand Finance Speaks 
After Turn of the Year 


Leaders in government, industry, finance and banking 
provide the “Chronicle” with their individual opinions as 
to the probable trend of business in the current year. 
Contributors include the chief executives of numerous 
companies in all lines of business. 


Continuing our custom of former years, the CHRON- 
ICLE features in today’s ANNUAL REVIEW & OQOUT- 
LOOK ISSUE the individual opinions of government 
officials and of the country’s leading industrialists, bank- 
ers and financiers as to the probable trend of business 
in the current year. These forecasts, written especially 
for the CHRONICLE, provide the reader with up-to- 
the-minute official views as to the indicated course of 


business in all industries. The statements begin here- 
with: 


HON. JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


The important recovery in business which has been 
under way since last summer, despite the handicaps of 
the steel and coal strikes, testifies to 
an underlying strength in our econ- 
omy which, I believe, will become 
more evident as the year progresses. 

There are a number of obvious 
factors making for prosperous busi- 
ness in the first half of 1950, which 
have been pointed out by most busi- 
ness observers. The factors making 
for a continued promising outlook 
in the second half-year, while per- 
haps less obvious, are fully as re- 
assuring. 

Business prosperity depends pri- 
marily, of course, upon the ability 
and willingness of consumers to buy 
freely the products of industry. The 
powerful influence of this factor was 
again forcefully demonstrated dur- 
ing the year just past. Despite the business unsettlement 
and increased unemployment caused by the inventory 


Continued on page 16 
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| yield to maturity. 


The Security I Like Best 


Constituting a continuous forum in which, each week, a differ- 

ent group of experts in the investment and advisory field from 

all sections of the country participate and give their reasons 

for favoring a particular security. Selectiens may be suitable 
for individuals, for trustees and for institutions. 


CHARLES H. BAIRD 
Coffin, 
ra. 


One of the human weaknesses 


responsible for much grief to in- 
vestors is the tendency to become 


;} investment field, complete under- 


| 


cedure, and long experience with 
successful market technique. 
Through careful selection of in- 
vestments, sound diversification. 
and constant professional supervi- 


“wedded” to certain pet bonds Or} sion, the management of Phila- 
stocks for|qdelphia Fund has as its basic 
better or for) objectives: 
werse. Preju- (1) Conservation of principal 
dices lead to| visa pha _ 
an inflexible (2) Payment of reasonable in- 
mental atti- | come. 
tude, adan- (3) Growth of both principal | 


gerous ap- 
proach to in- 


vestment 
problems in a 
changing 
world. The 
experienced 
protessional 
rightly avoids 





such preju- 

Charles H. Baird dices like the 
plague. 

Looking back 25 years ago 

cne might have looked with 

much favor upon a U. S. Gov- 

ernment 4% Treasury issue, of- 


fered at par on Dee. 15, 1924, and 


payable in gold. This was cer- 
tainly a perfect investment, but 
in April, 1933, the government 


suspended gold payments, thereby 
changing the entire character of 
government obligations. Ten years 
ago, for instance, the investor who 
bought U. 8S. Government Savings 


Bonds, Series D, offered at 25% 
discount from their 10-year ma- 
turity value, expected a 2.9% 


Now, however, 
he is being paid off at par in dol- 
lars valued at a 40% discount in 
purchasing power. An _ unstable 
currency largely minimizes the 
Stability factor in government 
bonds. Some years ago the stock 
of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. might have been “The 
Security I Like Best.” Not many 
months ago it might have been 
General Motors or Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. Constantly changing 
conditions convince me that my 
favorite company or industry, at 
the moment of writing this article, 
will probably not be my favorite 
a year from now. 

Today the investor must either 
be an expert himself or he must 
employ an expert, if he expects 
to attain or even retain security 
from his invested capital. The 
answer to the problem for the 
overwhelming number of investors 


is the mutual fund of moderate 
size, managed by qualified pro- 
fessionals upon whose foresight 


the investor can rely. The larger 
funds, in order to avoid over-con- 
centration of capital, have had to 
spread their shareholders’ money 
Over an unwieldy list of hun- 
dreds of securities and, in spite of 


this, still cannot avoid holding 
large block of individual securi- 
ties often difficult to liquidate 
when desired. Besides, such a 
spreading out of money has the 
effect of relegating the supervi- 
sion of the investor’s capital to 


many assistants, and of the invest- 
ments suffering from too little 
attention by the top management. 
Unwieldly size breeds the hazards 
of inflexibility and too great re- 
liance upon mere diversification. 

Philadelphia Fund, Inc., in my 
opinion, solves the investment 
conundrum for most investors. 
Here is mutual fund 


a of small 
size, entirely flexible, amply di- 
versified, as it is, in 25 to 39 


issues. The investment portfolio, 


| moreover, is personally supervised 


by a small investment committee 


| whose collective background em- 


braces thorough knowledge of the 





| American 


and income over the longer term, 
to keep pace with the long-term 
trend of rising living costs. 

This third objective is particu- 
larly essential to investors aiming 
at retirement or the education of 
their children at future cost re- 
quirements that cannot be prede- 
termined, but whieh probably will 
be greater than costs now pre- 
vailing. 

The quality of supervision avail- 
able to the investor in a mutual 
fund like the Philadelphia Fund, 
in my opinion, cannot be equaled 
except by the exclusive employ- 
ment of an expert investment 
manager. Because such employ- 
ment is, obviously, prohibitive in 
cost for most investors, I believe 
Philadelphia Fund, Inc., consti- 


i tutes the security I like best for 


the future. 


JOSEPH P. CROSBY 
Mer.. Utility Research Dept., 
Bear, Stearns & Co., N. Y. City 


Naturally, it is difficult to nar- 
row a choice down to one specific 
issue, but picking just one, the se- 
at 


suggest the present 
North 
Co, 
common stock. 
This issue, in 
my opinion, 
combines the 
advantages of 
(1) excellent 
appreciation 
probabilities: 
(2) favorable 
timing forsuch 
appreciation; 
(3) current 
annual divi- 
dends of $1.00, 


curity I 
time 


is 





affording a 
eiald —~e -* Joseph P. Crosby 
5%: (4) little 
general market risk, and (5) the 
opportunity to benefit from the 


likely further improvement in the 
market for public utility common 
stocks. 

North American under the Hold- 
ing Company Act has divested it- 
self of all utility subsidiaries ex- 
cept Union Electric Company of 
Missouri and Missouri Power & 
Light, and application for acqui- 
sition of the latter company by 
Union is pending before the SEC. 
Once this acquisition is approved, 


North American will hold 11% 
shares of Union Electric for each 
share of its own stock. In addi- 


tion, cash and miscellaneous assets 
have a probable value in excess 
of $2.50 per share of North 
American. 

Union Electric provides electric 
service in St. Louis and adjacent 


territory. The company with Mis-| 


souri Power & Light was the 
twelfth largest in the country in 
revenues in 1948, is conservatively 
capitalized, and the esteem in 
which its outstanding securities 
are regarded can be judged by the 
prevailing markets for its bonds 
and preferred stocks of around a 


2.55% and 3.80% basis, respec- 
tively. 
Latest reported earnings of 


Union (year.to 9-30-49). amounted 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Philadelphia Fund, Inc.—Charles 


Betz & Coa., Philadelphia, , Standing of trust investment pro- | 


| the common 
| tric, stated: 


H. Baird, Coffin, Betz & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

North American Co.—Joseph P. 
Crosby, Bear, Stearns & Co., 
New York City. 

Selected Issues—Allan J. Henry, 


Allan J. 
ton, Del. 


Henry & Co., Wilming- 


Texas Pacific Land Trust—Ernest 


Jellinek, Jacquin, Bliss & Co., 
New York City. 
United Biscuit Company—S. Lo- 


gan Stirling, Eastman, Dillon & 


Co., New York City. 











to close to $1.20 per share after 
adjustment for a separate tax re- 
turn, acquisition of Missouri 
Power & Light and certain of the 
former properties of West Ken- 
tucky Coal Company. Dividends 
in the same period (including 
those paid by Missouri Power & 
Light) were above $1.00 per share. 

Based on the prices at which 
comparable companies are selling 
at the present time, and allowing 
for the probable value of North 
American’s other assets, the cur- 
rent liquidating value for North 
American appears to be in the 
neighborhood of 25% above its 
present market. 

No program for the divestment 
of Union Electric common stock 
has been announced as yet. In re- 
cent months North American has 
been engaged in a number of pro- 
ceedings before the SEC relating 
to its non-utility subsidiaries and 
the acquisition of Missouri Power 
& Light by Union. With regard to 
the divestment of Union Electric, 
the SEC in a finding and opinion 
in respect to the reclassification of 
stock of Union Elec- 


“We have held that the contin- 
ued existence of a holding com- 


| pany over a single operating com- 


pany constitutes of itself an undue 


and unnecessary complexity in 
violation of Section 11 (b)(2) of 
| the Act. 

7 it does appear, on the 


basis of the situation now obtain- 
ing, that the continued existence 
of North American a kolding 
company only over Union, a com- 
pany with consolidated total as- 
sets of approximately $333,000,000, 


as 


would be in violation of Section 
a (p)(e).” 


Inasmuch as North American at 
the end of 1949 had about $15,000,- 


000 of working capital, substan- 
tially all of which could be in- 
vested as additional equity in 


Union Electric if necessary or ad- 
visable, and has no apparent com- 
plicating factors in_ liquidation 
(save possible minor ones relating 
non-utility subsidiaries, 
which companies have a probable 
value equivalent 

$1.00 share), 

the distribution of 
should made 


to its 


to only around 
it appears that 
Union Electric 
sometime in the 
next several months. In the mean- 
time, the Electric 
common stock should be enhanced 
by the likely improvement in the 
earnings of that company and in 
the general market for public util- 
ity operating 
North 
is listed on the 


per 


be 


value of Union 


company common 
American 


New York 


stocks. common 


Stock 


Exchange and, in my opinion, is a 
semi-conservative investment suit- 
able for individuals and trustees. 

Continued on page 67 
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New Look in Federal Policies | 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 


Vice-President, Bank of 


Commenting on the “new look” in Administration’s basic 

objectives, New York banker interprets these as more sound 

and less radical than in New Deal days. Sees changed attitude 

toward taxing and spending and advocates bipartisan economic 

policy which will analyze President’s program so as to avoid 
gambling with the nation’s future. 


One of the most significant de- 
velopments of the postwar period 
is the dramatic change in empha- 
sis which was evident in the Mes- 
saves recently 
presented to 
Congress by 
President 
Truman. 

The impor- 
tance of this 
“new look” in 
the basic phi- 
losophy and 
objectives 
of the Ad- 
ininistration 
can hardly be 
over-esti- 
mated, for it 
gives reason 
to hope that 
‘ve are on the 
edge of a reversal in government 
policies capable of having a pro- 
foundly stimulative effect on the 
course of economic development 
for a long while ahead. 

Evidence of a marked change 
in the pattern of official thinking 
is to be found in the fact that 
there is more sound economics and 
less radical rhetoric in President 
Truman’s most recent Messages 
than in any of those issued previ- 
ously by him or by his predeces- 
sor in office. Furthermore, Mr. 
Truman’s obviously more con- 
structive attitude toward business 
and his willingness to assume that 
the road to a higher state of pub- 
lic welfare is through rapid ex- 
pansion of private enterprise is 
in such sharp contrast to the point 
of view formerly fashionable in 
official quarters. And, the realis- 
tic optimism with which the Presi- 
dent now appraises the future and 
to which he seems to be prepared 
to orient his thinking about the 
problem of government-business 
relationships is a welcome change 
from the assumption of economic 
maturity and stagnation which 
was used to justify the reforms, 
controls and doles of the past. 
This suggests strongly that those 
with their ears to the ground have 
become convinced that our people 
prefer full employment by pros- 
perous business to continuous de- 
pendence on government relief or 
subsidy. 

Additional evidence of the de- 
gree to which official thinking 
has been transformed is found in 
a new attitude toward government 
spending, taxation. and deficits. 
There is now decidedly more re- 
spect for government efficiency, 
more determination to make 
the tax burden less_ restric- 
tive and more official embarrass- 
ment that the budget is unbal- 
anced than we have seen for many 
years. It was, not so long ago, 
fashionable to consider public ex- 
penditure inviolate, deficits stimu- 
lative, and taxation chiefly a 
means of effecting reforms. 

May it not be of the highest 
Significance that the Administra- 
tion now considers that fiscal radi- 
Calism does not ring the political 





Murray Shields 


the Manhattan Company 


groups. Consequently one is en- 
titled to wonder if the political 
balance of power is shifting from 
the radical-liberals to the con- 
servative-liberals, 

These developments provide 
good reason for believing that we 
are in the midst of a highly im- 
portant change in Administration 
thought and attitude with respect 
to the general direction our eco- 
nomic policy should take. But it 
is essential to recognize that the 
change in objective has as yet had 
no more than a modest reflection 
in the specific legislative measures 
advocated by the President, The 
“new look” appears to involve 
more of a change in the expres- 
sion with which official policies 
are clothed than in what is under- 
neath. It is not surprising, but it 
is nevertheless disappointing, that 
the President’s legislative pro- 
gram contains the same old rec- 
ommendations as to labor, regu- 
lation, taxation, subsidies, and 
loans which were previously ad- 
vocated in order to effectuate re- 
forms but are now advanced as 
necessary to promote the growth 
of the Nation and the expansion 
of its enterprise. It is to be hoped 
that this inconsistency between 
objective and program will be re- 
solved in favor of the former, and 
I believe that it will be for I am 
willing to take in good faith the 
President’s profession of desire to 
construct the framework not for a 
new phase of welfare Socialism, 
with all its paraphernalia of ob- 
structions to individual and busi- 
ness initiative, but for a new 
epoch of expansion, progress and 
prosperity. 


Opportunity for Expansion, 
Progress and Prosperity 


The opportunity to do so is 
unique, for the rate of progress in 
industrial and agricultural tech- 
nology has been so great as to 
furnish the means by which we 
can rapidly develop vast new in- 
dustries and reduce costs so that 
markets can be widened, con- 
sumption potentials increased, and 
production expanded. This can- 
not be done if incentive is dead- 
ened by restrictive taxation, if 
venture capital is not permitted 
to come into existence or to flow 
into enterprise, or if government 
persecutes industry so that growth 
is inhibited. But there is no rea- 
son to doubt that the technological 
means now exist for a greater up- 
surge in production and in na- 
tional well-being than we have 
ever seen before. 


In the face of such an opportu- 
nity to make the Nation prosper- 
ous and impregnably strong, it is 
as urgently necessary that we 
have a bipartisan economic policy 
as it is that our foreign policy be 
held above partisan considera- 
tions. The two are in fact inter- 
dependent, for it is only if we are 
economically strong that we shall 
be able to raise our military po- 
tential high enough to provide 





bell as it did before? Finally, the 


repeated declarations, in this| holocaust. I submit that we are 
year’s crop of Presidential Mes-| not likely to find a sounder state- 
Sages, that the Nation’s policies| ment of basic economic objectives 
must be directed toward produc-| for such a bipartisan economic 
ing maximum economic strength| program than that the President 
through business expansion and| out forward in his Messages ‘to 
growth is in pointed contrast to | Congress. And in constructing a 
the policies advocated by some Of | bipartisan economic program are 
the less-than-conservative voting | we not as obligated to make avail- 





City, Jan. 17, 1950. 


some 


|able to the President our views as 

*An address by Mr. Shields be- to the specific measures likely to 
fore the Cigar Manufacturers’ As-|to produce the desired results as 
sociation of America, New York | the President is to accept them in 


insurance against another 


inconsistent with positions taken 
previously by him? 


The reason why it is so im- 
perative that the President’s pro- 
gram be subjected to the most 
searching analysis is that it in- 
volves a great gamble with the 
nation’s future. He has asked that 
the nation underwrite colossal fu- 
ture outlays for a welfare pro- 
gram, including socialized medi- 
cine, more liberal unemployment 
insurance, and comprehensive old 
age sickness and other benefits, 
the massive expenditures com- 
prehended in the Brannan Plan, 
the subsidization by the govern- 
ment not only of low-income but 
also of middle-income housing, a 
vast program of assistance to edu- 
cation, the almost’ unlimited 
amounts necessary to _ transiate 
the vague promises of the Point 
Four program into reality, the 
aggressive expansion of the loan 
activities of the many Federal 
agencies which are expected to 
grant low cost credit on liberal 
terms to agriculture, cooperatives, 
and foreign as well as domestic 
enterprises, and the vast amounts 
called for in the grandiose plans 
for river development, road con- 
struction and other public works. 
It is assumed by the President 
that the wherewithal for such ex- 
penditures will automatically be 
generated by an expanding econ- 
omy. But there is a formidable 
body of opinion among people of 
the highest competence and in- 
tregity that the President's pro- 
gram contains so many specific 


proposals 
expansion, that we are running 
the risk of being in the position 
of the individual who expands his 
scale of expenditure not to the 
limits imposed by his present in- 
come, but to his rosy hopes as to 
how much his income will rise in 
the next 20 or 30 years. We know 
that if that individual’s guess 
turns out to be wrong he is sure 
to go over the financial precipice. 
And if the nation obligates itself 
for more welfare than it can pay 
for it will be running the same 
risk. 


Warning on Welfare Statism 


The record of other adventures 
in welfare statism carry a warn- 
ing for us. The most recent ex- 
ample is that of the Labor Govyv- 
ernment in Britain. There, too 
little attention to the economic 
prerequisities of business growth 
and too rapid an assumption of 
welfare liabilities by the govern- 
ment produced such weakness in 
government credit that, faced with 
the option of permitting British 
Government bonds to decline pre- 
cipitately or of using support 
measures which would inevitably 
involve explosive inflation, the 
authorities chose the former, with 
the result that British Consols 
lost almost one-third of their 
value. This nation’s position is 
so far different from that of Brit- 
ain that there is little danger that 
we shall follow the road which 





, they have traveled. But, the 
danger cannot be ignored, and it 








inimical to economic; is essential that the President’s 


legislative program be adapted 
more closely to his new objec- 
tives. We can afford more wel- 
fare than any other nation on the 
earth—if our business is prosper- 
ous; we shall have neither wel- 
fare nor prosperity if we persist 
in policies which constrain busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Therefore, while the President 
deserves the highest commenda- 
tion for his statesmanship in re- 
versing the anti-business and 
anti-growth objectives which ap- 
peared to dominate government 
policy for so long, it is imperative 
that he seek, obtain, and accept 
bipartisan counsel in perfecting a 
more realistic program to attain 
his new objectives. The stakes in 
this great gamble with the na- 
tion’s future are incredibly high, 
for there 1s no reason to doubt 
that the basic economic conditions 
are so propitious that if the Pres- 
ident were to lead the way to the 
adoption of a really expansionary 
economic program, the twin svec- 
tres of want and war, which have 
haunted this generation, would be 
banished for our time. And if I 
may be permitted the luxury of 
one prediction it is that sound 
counsel will in time prevail so 
that the nation’s economic policy 
will provide the essential ingredi- 
ent of incentive which will per- 
mit private enterprise to lift our 
people to higher levels of welfare 
than any proponent of welfare 
Socialism ever dreamed could be 
attained. 
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INCORPORATED 
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Detroit, Mich. | 


During the past few months 
Michigan has had the largest is- 
suance of municipal bonds in its 
history. It is expected that this 
will continue. Practically all of 
this volume is due to the issuance 
of Limited Tax School bonds. De- 
spite the volume, these issues have 
been received better than antici- 
pated. In a great many cases they 
comprise names that had not been 
held by the public for many years. 
This, of course, has created what 
we call “a scarcity demand.’’—W. 
Sydnor Gilbreath, Jr., President, 
First of Michigan Corp. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


Business in our area had a decided | 
increase in the past month and we | 
have received quite a few inquiries | 
pertaining to Investment Mutual 
Funds. We are anticipating in the 
next few months a larger volume | 
of business. — Martin P. Rubin, 
First New Jersey Securities Co., 


Inc. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Business and Markets could be 
better, if government and labor 
would be reasonable. Taxes could 
be lowered and taxable income in- 
creased to the Treasury. Labor 
should consolidate its gains and 
allow Management to effect econ- 
omies to reduce prices to the con- | 
sumer. Securities should be bought 
with a thought to income, with a 
declining volume of business. — | 


Gaylord W. Bahl, Jr. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Our firm, located up here in Bos- | 
ton, the Hub of the Universe, the | 
City of Culture, is optimistic for 
1950 and many years to come. | 


The United States is growing. The 
estimated 185,000,000 populatign | 
25 years hence, vs. around 150,- 
000,000 today, means more steel | 
needed, more automobiles bought, | 
more textiles used, more buildings | 
erected, more shoes worn, more) 
electricity demanded, more, more, 
more of everything. A_ growing 
country such as ours, gives invest- 
ors opportunity of prospering as 
our business corporations prosper. 
We are of the opinion that an in- 
creasing number of people are | 
awakening to the desirability of 
owning shares in our good com- 
panies.—Gurdon Mead, Chas. A. 
Day & Co. Inc. 


Harry W. Middaugh 
With Boettcher & Co. | 


| 
| 
| 








Harry W. Middaugh 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Harry W. 
Middaugh has become associated 
with Boettcher & Co., 828 Seven- 
teenth Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Middaugh was formerly manager | 
of the Denver office of Central | 
Republic Co. and prior thereto! 
was manager of the syndicate and | 
sales. Gepartments for 
Bromfield & Co: 
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By A. WILFRED MAY === 
A Closer Look at the Funds— With Mr. Ruml 


The issue has been raised in this column and elsewhere! of 
the participation of the mutual funds in Blue Chip-itis—that is 
of the tendency of the managers of investment trusts, as well as 
trustees generally and all who are charged with the responsibility 
of the custodianship of other people’s money, to 
concentrate their investment selection on sup- 
posedly safe and well-known issues. 

Chief motivation for such flight to the 
glamor issues—bonds as well as stocks—is the 
subseauent alibi of having lost the client's 
money respectably and blamelessly. Also mo- 
tivating the concentration on the well-known 
issues is the Fund distributors’ problem in 
selling to their uninformed public portfolios 
containing issues that are not known, irrespec- 
tive of their value. Thus we are in a kind of 
Ponzi-like chain of blue-chip “liquidity.” 

Insofar as such concentration may exist in 
investment trust operation, they are open to 
criticism. In the first place the interests of a 
fund’s individual shareholders are harmed if 
its expert management operating under siza- 
ble expense deductions from gross income 
receipts, devotes itself to the purchase of the Dow Jones Average 
or its equivalent, with its efforts largely devoted to attempts at 
general market timing. 

In the second place, Blue Chip-itis in mutual funds operation 
has anti-social effects, both negatively in withholding sorely- 
needed new equity capital from the country’s economy, and affirm- 
atively in obstructing the constructive use of the small capi- 
talists’ savings from devotion to the less well-heeled but wortiy 
and value-laden situations. Thus fund-managers’ responsibilities 
to the community as well as to the individual tend to be shirked 
by over-concentration on blue-chip liquidity. 





A. Wilfred May 


Extent of Blue Chip-ism 
The actual extent of issue concentration in the mutual funds’ 
portfolio management is of course a controversial question. A 
compilation of the favorite 50 common stocks held by all sizable 





closed-end and open-end trusts, listed according to issues and 
dollar amounts of each, recently made by Aigeltinger & Co., 
“The Favorite 50” Ranked by Total Dollar Value e 
. (June 30, 1949) 
No. No. 
$ Value Trusts $ Valuc Trusts 
Sto (Millions) Holding Stock (Millions) Holding 
Gulf Oi $29.2 67 Westinghouse Elec $10.6 51 
Amerud 26.4 26 U. S. Gypsum 10.5 36 
Continental Oil 23.1 rs) Skelly Oil 10.4 25 
Std il, N J 21.1 70 United Ga 9.9 24 
Texas Co 19.9 51 C. I. T. Financ:al 9.5 2% 
Montgomery-Ward 19.7 67 Johnns-Manville 9.7 34 
Seal Roebuck 19.1 45 Phelps Dodge 9.7 37 
Phillij} Pet 17.8 62 La. Land & Explor. 9.2 16 
Ni Amer. Co 17.3 39 Inter. Bus. Mach. 9.1 21 
Gen, Mot 17.0 62 Liegett & Myers 8.9 26 
Eastman Kodak 8.6 32 
Total of 10 issues S2104 Central & Sou. W. 8.4 26 
duPont 17.0 51 Allied Chem 8.2 17 
Inter. Paper 17.0 37 U. S. Steel 6.2 29 
Kennecott Copper 16.6 .e Shamrock Ou & Gas 8.2 23 
Gen. Electric 16.5 62 Penney, J. ¢ 8.1 14 
Un. Lt. & R 15.8 29 Paramount 8.1 34 
Union Carbide 15.5 52 Stand ard Oj), Ind. 8.0 37 
Std Vil Cal 15.4 36 y ngstwn Sh eS TF. 8.0 36 
Niagara Hudson 14.1 23 Dow Chem. 7.9 24 
Chri 13.8 49 Inter. Harvester (oe 35 
Am. Tobacco 13.1 30 Am. Nat. Gas 1.8 27 
Am. G & Elec 12.9 42 Gen. Pub. Util 7 7 22 
Goodrich, B. F ‘a:3 35 Middle Sou. Util 7.8 22 
Humble Oil 11.0 19 Deere & Co. 7.3 32 
Mensante Chem 10.6 30 
Inter. Nickel 10.6 30 Grand ‘total $639.5 
shows that of the $2'% billion total resources available for the 
holding of cash, bonds and stocks, $639,000,000 is placed in the 
1 Dr. Sumner Slichter before the American Economic Association Dec. 30, 
1949, said: “A way is needed by which tens of millions of persons cof modest 


means can become owners of corporations. The investment trust is the obvious 
answer, and I expect to see investment trusts achieve great importance in the 
next generation. Most investment trusts, however, will buy shares in only well- 
established enterprises.” 


Continued on page 89 
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The picture of total industrial 
production for the country a week 
ago remained much the same as 
in past weeks. Fractionally 
higher changes were registered 
last week, but output continued to 
hold slightly under the level for 
the corresponding period of 1949. 

In the field of employment, 
seasonal lay-offs occurring § in 
some localities had the effect of 
causing both continued and initial 
claims for unemployment to show 
a continued slight increase for the 
week. 

x * 

Steel production the past week 
continued to expand, rising to 
97.2% of capacity for the period 
beginning Jan, 9, 1950. This rate 
was the highest since May 2, 1949, 
notwithstanding a walkout in the 
soft coal mines idling more than 
50,000 workers. 

With consumers pressing the 
mills for every pound of sheet and 
strip available, producers are)! 
meeting difficulty in clearing 
away arrearages, states “Steel’’ | 








the steel trade. 











We take pleasure in announcing 
the election of 
MR. J. G. SHELDON 
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cient new business could be 
| booked by the sheetmakers to 
|assure capacity operations into 
| third quarter. All the mills have 
; more tonnage On their books now 
| than they can deliver on schedule. 
| At least two are not yet formally 
accepting second quarter business, 
holding substantially more orders 
than they can get out in the cur- 
rent quarter. Several are enter- 
taining more tonnage than they 
‘an accommodate in the first six 
months, but they are continuing 
to book new business, states this 
trade paper. For all practical 
purposes they are accepting ton- 
nage for third quarter shipment. 


magazine in its current report on | 
Actually, suffi- | 


| 
| 


Some of this forward booking may 
be insurance against possible 
order cutbacks which a few sellers 
expect in second quarter. To date, 


order cancellations and cutbacks 
have been minor though con- 
sumers are attempting to revise 


specifications to effect economies 
as a result of the increased extra 
charges now in effect. 


The strike of soft coal miners 
last week against major northern 
firms was extended into the cur- 
rent week at a number of south- 
western Pennsylvania mines. 

Numerous locals of the United 
Mine Workers disregarded a “sug- 
gestion” by John L, Lewis, United 
Mineworkers President, that they 
return to work and voted to re- 
main On strike. It was expected 
that mines operated by steel com- 


panies would bear the brunt of 
the action. However, in some 
other areas. such as. northern 


West Virginia, United Minework- 
ers’ locals voted to go back to the 


pits. 

On Monday of this week’ the 
‘soft coal strike spread to new 
lareas of Pennsylvania as more 
| than 65,000 miners in seven eastern 
land southern states igiored Mr. 
| Lewis’ suggestion to return to the 


| mines. Some doubt, howcver, was 
expressed by top industry 
| strategists that the strike consti- 
| tuted a “revolt” against Mr. Lewis. 
|It may look that way, they said, 
| but actually, the overators charge,’ 
\it’s part of a dcliberate union pol- 
icy designed to wear down ‘coal 
|stockpiles of steel producers and 
| other industrial consumers. 

| Developments in the coal walk- 
out on Tuesday reached a point 


Continued on page 75 
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The Budget, Taxes and the Debt 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 
Formerly Chairman of Board, N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank 


Asserting tools of fiscal policy comprising the budget, taxes 
and national debt can be powerful imstruments tor main- 
taining high level of productive employment, Mr. Rumi defends 
principle that budget deficits prudently incurred in times of un- 
employment can, by reducing unit costs, tend to be deflationary 
rather than inflationary. Says it is no longer true governments 
must tax to maintain solvency, since with central banking, 
they can borrow under self-imposed conditions. Contends tax 
rates should be set to balance budget at high employment level 
and then “be let alone.” 


One of the spectacular conse- 
aguences of a great worid war is 
the enormous speeding up of tech- 
and 


tense. 
Advances in Finance and 
Econemics 
The discoveries and 
coming out of World War Ila 


nological progress of the 
application of 
scientific 


isnowledge. It 


|world and is talking in the past 


insights 


by no means limited to physics, 


market and the 
This relationsnip 


| private money 


| national state. 
} 
and 1934, but it required the im- 
pact of a World War lo give us 
the experience necessary for un- 
derstanding, in part at least, what 
had happened. 

lf we look at the financial his- 
tory of the war, it is apparent that 


naions were able to pay their 
bills even though their tax rev- 
enues fell short of expenses. 


Those countries whose expenses 
weie greater than their receipis 
from taxes paid their bills by bor- 
rowing the necessary money. 


A government which must ce- 
pend on loans and on tae refund- 


it requires fcr its operations is 
necessarily, dependent on _ the 
sources from which the money 
can be obtained. In the past, if 


a government persisted in bor- 
re 


was created by law in 1913, 1933, 


ing of its loans to get the money | 


| quirements. 
| changes is the gaining of vast new 


rowing heavily to cover its ex-| 









































at so rapid a 


rate are on 
the whole 
beneficial. In 


particular and 
in detail they 
seem to in- 
crease the ma- 





terial bless- 

ings and sat- Beardsley Ruml 
isfactions of 

life. But in the aggregate they 


‘force prematurely changes in cus- 


tom and tradition without time 
for new custom and new tradition 
to provide a firm social setting 


for the new technology. 

We may be certain, however, 
t no war is worth the scientific 
technical progress tnat ac- 
<ompanies it. We do not regard 
this acceleration of technical prog- 
ress as even a token offset to the 
ioss of life and the moral dete- 


Liha 


and 


rioiation that inevitably results 
frown Wat. 
The first world war speeded the 


practical development of the radio 
and aeroplane. It also made us 
iwere of the extent of illiteracy 
#m the United States and hastened 
by many years the reduction of 
this handicap to human freedom. 

From the second world war, by 
ili odds the greatest contribution 
ef teclinology and science was 
knowledge of the application of 
atomic energy. The basic scien- 
tific insights on atomic fission 
were wel! in hand before World 
War Il began. But I have heard 
it estimated ihat in 1939, with 
methods of separation of fission- 
able materials then known, it 
would take about 70,000 years to 
collect enough U235 to produce a 








bomb. And yet, under the pres- 
sure of war necessity and the 
Prodigal expenditure for sheer 
survival which war releases, a 
bomb actually exploded after a 
period of six short years. Except 
for war, mankind might never 





have found out how to use atomic 
energy, or at least, the knowledze 
might have been delayed for 
many decades. 







There are many other exampies 
of accelerated technical progress 
coming out of the last world war. 
Radar, rocket and jet propulsion, 
insecticides, the use of blood 





£ 







plasma; all illustrate the new ap- 
plications and = discoveries to 
which our thinking must adjust. 






We cannot wish these things away, 





nor abolish them by closing our 
The 
world in which they did not exist 
itself 


ment 





eves or turning our backs. 






Manage- 
that 
does not take the new technology 


no longer exists. 





and statesmanship 






imto account is living in a aream 





*An address by Mr. Rum! at the 
4nnual Stockholders Meeting of 
the Savings Banks Trust Co., New 
York City, Jan. 18, 1950. 










either false or true in a dilierent 


may be prop- : ; penditures, interest rates wouid 
e rl yques- chemistry, biology and surger y- get higher and higher i Ja 
tioned whether Advances have also been made in| greater and greater inducements 
these techni- the fields of finance and econom-| would have to be offered by tie 
cal advances ics. The full import of these ad-| government to the lenders. As a 


vances is not yet understood, but 
We do know enough to know that 
some things that many competent 
people thought were true are 


cousequence, power over the gov- 
ernment would gradually shift, in 
some measure, to the money mar- 
ket. which could dictate the terms 


j ‘ on which the necessary loans 
way than was once believed. Let) would be made. Governments in 
me give a few examples. those days found that the only 


In 1937, an eminent economist 
advised the Treasury that unless 


way they could maintain koth 
their sovereign independence and 
their solvency was to tax heavily 
enough to meet a substantial part 
of their tinancial needs, and to be 
prepared—if placed under undue 
pressure—to tax to meet them ail. 


Taxes 


The necessity for a governmeni 
to be «repared to tax in oraer to 
maintain botn its independence 
anda its solvency still holds true 
for state and local governments, | 
but it is no longer true for most 
national governments. Two 
changes of the greatest conse- 
quence have cccurred in the last 
25 years which have altered the 
position of the national state with 
respect to the financing of its re- 
The first of tnese 


experience: in the management oi 
central banks. The second change 
is the elimination, for domestic 
purposes, of tne convertibility of 


the currency into gold or into any 
other commodity. No longer do 
private lenders have the final 
word on the fiscal policies of a 
national government which does 
not tax. 


This final freedom from the im- 
vosition of unwanted control on 
the national state by private lend- 
ers holds true for every sovereign 
national state where there exists 


practices 


|exercise this control 
,}and not as lenders. 


i|dom from the 


an institution which functions in 
the manner of a modern central 
bank, and whose currency is not 
convertible: into gold or into some 
other commodity. The unsound 
of a reckless, taxless 
government can and should be 
controlled by the citizens of a de- 
mocratic country; but they must 
as citizens, 


The United States is a national 


_state which has a central banking 


system, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and whose currency, for do- 
mestic purposes, is not convertible 
into gold. It follows that our Fed- 
eral Government has final free- 
money market in 
meeting its financial require- 
ments. Accordingly, the prime 
consideration in the imposition of 
taxes has become the inevitable 
social and economic consequences 
of the taxes that are imposed. 
Since all taxes have consequences 
of a social and economic charac- 
ter, all Federal taxes must meet 
the tests of public policy and prac- 
tical effect. 

By all odds, the most important 
single purpose to be served by the 
imposition of Federal taxes is to 
aid in the maintenance of a dollar 
which has stable purchasing pow- 
er over the years. Sometimes this 

Continued on page 83 








the budget was soon balanced. tne 
interest rate would go to 6%, io 
8%, the way it had in France 
And yet during the war, the na- 
tional debt rose {rom $45 billion 
to $275 billion on a declining rate 
of interest. | 

In 1940, a metropolitan newspa- 
per of high reputation expressed 
an opinion editorially, which I 
suspect was generally shared, that 
it was unfortunate that we were | 
entering a period of defense prep- 
arations with the handicap o:! 
debt that had already nearly, 
reached $45 biilion. And yet the 
debt increased six fold and was 
at no time a limitation to our pro- 
ductivity. 

In 1941, we were told that we| 
would have to choose between 
guns and butter, that to arm fo 
war in two hemispheres we would 
have to cut our standard or liv- 
ing sharply. And yet in 1944, tne | 
general over-all standard of liv-} 
ing was at least as high as in| 
1941. and in addition we produced | 
some $80 billion worth of arma- 
ment. The miracle of production | 
came out of productivity that had | 
been growing unnoticed beneatin 
the surface of actual output for a| 
period of 15 years. 

Let me give one more example | 
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ls announcement is not to de 


of the Prospectus may be 
im states in which the undersigned are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


iF. EBERSTADT & CO. INC. 


construed as an offer to sell or as an offer t 


y } } > ot 
The offering 1s made only by the Prospectus 


125,000 Shares 


Webster-Chicago Corporation 


Common Stock 


$1 Par Value 


$11.25 per share 


Dtained ! 


buy 


om the undersigned only 


SHILLINGLAW, BOLGER & CO. 


the securities herein mentioned 














of a new insight in the field of | 
fiscal economics. During the 1930’s | 





most people believed that a 





deficit in the Federal budget was| 
inflationary. Today we can see) 
that a nation that has millions of | 
-unemployed who want to work | 
and billions of dollars invested in | 
idle plants and equipment is inuch 
like a factory or company that has | 
a sizable amount of unusued ca-| 
pacity. Under such circumstances, | 
an increase of demand tends to 
reduce unit costs, and therefore | 
under competition tends to reduce | 


All these 


Net a New Issue 





prices rather than to _ increase | 
them. For the same reasons, Fed- 
eral deficits prudently incurred! 


in times of unemployinent, since 
they also tend to reduce unit costs 
tend io be deflationary rather 
than inflationary as far as the 
purchasing power of the dollar is 
' concerned. 

These discoveries, insights, or 
whatevcr you want to call them. 


in the field of econoinics and ii- 
nance are just as real as radar, 
DDT, and atomic energy. They} 


are not matters of theory or wish- 
ful thinking, they are matters of 
experience and observation. The 
plain fact is taat the war was ac- 
tually financed on a declining rate 
of interest. What does this mean? January 18,1 


It means that a new relationship 





shares having been sold, this announcement appears 


as 


32,500 Shares 


Combustion Engineering -Superheater, Inc. 


Capital Stock 


(No Par Value) 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


a matter of record only. 











has been 





the 





created between 
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San Francisco Exch. 
‘Elects New Officers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Douglas G. Atkinson of Dean 
Witter & Co. was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors 
for the third time at the annual | 


meeting of the San Francisco 


Stock Exchange. New members’ 





New Issue 
te 


Dated January 1 


( ot 


| Ferdinand C. 


of the board elected for terms of 
two years are: Mark C. Elworthy 
cf Mark C. Elworthy & Co:; 
Smith of Mefrili 
Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Beane: 
and Ralph E. Van der Naillen o! 
Douglass, Van der Naillen & Co.. 
Inc. In addition to the above, 
Howard J. Greene of Sutro & Co.; 
John P. Symes of Henry F. Swift 


» > . Hh 35 34° | ate ms 
Stone & Youngberg, Chairman;| eyrities Corp. 


members of the Governing Board., Robt. Winthrop Director 
Elected to the Nomirnating! Robert Winthrop has been 
Committee to serve for the cur-| lected a director of United States 
'& Foreign Securities Corp. and 
‘| United States & International Se- 


Mr. Winthrop is 
Wm. H. Agnew, Shuman, Agnew} senior partner of the investment 
& Co.; H. H. Davidson, Bailey & | banking firm of Robert Winthrop 


Davidson; George A. Heintz, F. B. | & Co. and is a director of National 


rent year were: Richard P. Gross 


& Co.; and’ Ronald E. Kaehler,| Keyston Co., and Sherman Hoel-| City Bank of New York, City 
President of the Exchange, are scher, Sherman Hoelscher & Co.| Bank Farmers Trust Co., Green| 
— — _ eee : 








dnterest Exempt, in the opinion of counsel, under present laws, from all Federal Income Taxe: 


$70,000,000 


State of Washington 


War Veterans’ Compensation 
6%, 154% and 2% Bonds 


, 1950 


upon bonds in the denomination of $1,000 each, registerable as to principal onh 





Bay & Western RR. Co., and is a 
trustee of the Seaman’s Bank for 
Savings. 


Ellis, Holyoke Adds Two 


(Special to THe Finan 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Harold B 


i Johnson and Clifford G. Rowley 


have become associated with E)lis, 
Holyoke & Co., Stuart Bldg. 





Due January 1, 1951-1974, as shown below 


or as to both printipal and interest, and reconvertible 


Principal and semi-annual 


interest (January 1 and July 1) payable at the office of the State Treastirer or, at the option of the holder, at the office of the 
Fiscal Agency of the State of Washington in the City of New York, New York. 





These bonds, part of an authorized issue of $80,000,000, will constitute valid and direct obligations of the State of Washington, payable solely 
from the War Veterans’ Compensation Bond Retirement Fund established by Chapter 180, Laws of Washington, 1949, into which fund the 
State is obligated to pay the proceeds of cigarette taxes in the amount and manner prescribed by said act 





Bonds maturing on and after January 1, 1961 are subject to redemption prior to maturity, in the inverse order of their numbers, at the option 
of the State of Washington, at par and accrued interest on any interest payment date on or after January 1, 1960 


My 


Amotnnt 

032,000 
154,000 
283,000 
420,000 
565,000 
£610,000 
2.656.000 
2,703,000 


$ 


Mm rm BD bY bo bv 


Mee offer these bo 
Cit Such offe 
circulated, fre 


White, Weld & Co. 
Coffin & Burr 


Kean, Taylor & Co. 


Stern Brothers & Co. 


Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


ituritw Pate Yield Amount Maturity Rate Price Amount Maturi 
1951 6% )~——sU $2,750,000 1959 = 15%4% ~——-1.50% $3,167,000 1967 
1952 6 10 2,798,000 1960 1% 1.60 3.230.000 1968 
1953 6 SO 2.847 000 196] 1% 1.70 3,295 .000 1969 
1954 6 90 2,897,000 1962 1% 1.75 3.361.000 1970 
1955 1% 1.05 2.947, 000 1963 1% 1.80 3.428.000 197] 
1956 1% 1.15 2.999.000 1964 1% 1.85 3,497 (0 1972 
1957 1% 1.25 3,051,000 1965 1% 1.90 3,567 000 1973 
1958 1% 1.40 3,105,000 1966 2 100. 3.638,000 1974 
(Accrued Interest to be added) 
nds when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to the approval of legality by Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, At 
‘ring is not made hereby, but only by means of the offering circular, co pre of which nay be obtained in any state in which t 
im only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are ofiering these securities in compliance with the Securities I 


Kuhn, Loeh & Co. 


Kastman, Dillon & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Reynolds & Co. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
F. W. Craigie & Co. 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Bramhall, Barbour & Co., Inc. 





Yield or 





Union Securities Corporation 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Incorporated 


G. H. Walker & Co. Wm. E. Pollock & Co.., 
W.E. Hutton & 


Roosevelt & Cross 


Incorporated 


King, Quirk & Co. 


[ncorporated 


R. H. Moulton & Company 


ty Rate Price 
2% 100. 
? gol, 
9 ( 
Z IS1/, 
2 Ys 
2 97'4 
2 97 
2 97 
2 97 
tornevs, of New York 
his announcement is 
aw of such state. 


Harris, Hall & Company 


Incorporated) 
Weeden & Co. 
Incorporated 
Inc. Hirsch & Ce. 
Co. Heller, Bruce & Co. 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


J.G. White & Company American Securities Corporation Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs The Ohio Company Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


Incorporated 


Grande & Co. Inc. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


Incorporated 


R. L. Day & Co. 


Fordyce & 


Co. Kaiser & Co. 


Reinholdt & Gardner Folger, Nolan Incorporated First Southwest Company John C. Legs & Company Clement A. Evans & Co. 
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From Washington 
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= By CARLISLE BARGERON 


——— | 











The fight in the House over returning to the Rules Com- 
mittee the power that was taken from it at the last session is of 
importance to all citizens. It is not just a matter of scrambling 
politicians, seeking influence and prestige, although that is, of 
course, what politicians are always doing. 

It should be remembered that for several 
years up until the last session, the House Rules 
Committee could say and did say what legis- 
lation, out of the some 3,000 bills introduced 
during a session, were to be acted upon by 
the House as a whole. Ever since the days of 
Spcaker Joe Cannon, who held a Czaristic con- 
trol over the House, the Rules Committee, to 
which the power was given in the overthrow 
of Cannon, has served as brake on reckless 
legislation and on reckless spending. The 
members of the House, a hodge-podge of 
Americans of all creeds, racial strains and 
levels of life, liked this, because they could 
introduce the most irresponsible bills imagin- 
able with a view to cultivating their constitu- 
ents but with the realization that nothing 
would come of them. 

However, in the last session, the great wave of “democracy” 
that is sweeping the country, and as I understand it, India and 
Asia, prevailed in the House and before the Rules Committee 
knew what was happening to it, its power to bottle up silly or 
revolutionary measures had been removed. Under the new order 
any committee chairman can, after a prescribed period, call up a 
measure which the Rules Committee had been sitting on, and de- 
mand action. The Speaker is supposed to be under compulsion 
to recognize him when he demands the floor. On paper, this is a 
return to the Speaker Cannon days. On paper it makes Speaker 
Sam Rayburn the boss that Speaker Cannon was. 


But Sam Rayburn is far removed from Speaker Cannon. With 
the authority of a boss he would not know how to wield it. An 
amiable fellow who likes to say that in no other country in the 
world could such as he have risen to the position he has, and who 
therefore thinks all is well with our Republic and there can’t pos- 
sibly be anything wrong, the committee chairmen have been 
running hog wild uncer him. Some of them are men with a sense 
of responsibility, some of them are not. Those with the sense of 
responsibility have chafed about being put under the guns and 
having to call up measures which they didn’t believe in but which 
demagogic public pressure forced them to call up. 

There are 455 members of the House. The theory of our gov- 
ernment is that they represent the grass roots. Through them, 
with all their faults and weaknesses, rank and file America is 
supposed to have expression. 

But the emotions and excitements of the day are not supposed 
to become law. If the American people want anything they can 
get it after a period of agitation which proves that they really 


Carlisle Bargeron 


want it. But the loud voice of today should not become the law 
of tomorrow. Therefcre we have our checks and balances which 


a Speaker Cannon or a House Rules Committee or a strong Sam 
Rayburn or strong committee chairmen are expected to be. 
Rayburn hasn't been that, couldn’t be that and as was to be ex- 
pected, the committee chairmen naven’t been that. 


The effort now is to get the control of the unwieldly House 
back to the determined men who compose the Rules Committee. 
It has a very deiinite purpose, aside from that of bottling up loose 
legislation. The effort has for its purpose the checking of the 
spending spree. 

It has become apparent to the thinking members of the House, 
the number of which I haven’t the slightest idea and I am afraid 


there are not enough, that the way to stop spending is to check 
the spending legislaticn or the legislation that involves spending, 


at its source. 


This was never more apparent than in the infamous 80th 
Congres which among its other acts of infamy made a serious ef- 
Chairman John Taber of the House 
Appropriations Committee, brought into Washington some of the 
country’s outstanding researchers and economists. 
where these fellows went, notwithstanding that they came up 
all sorts of recommendations for expenditure cuts, 
were estopped by legislation, enacted years before, authorizing this 


fort to reduce the budget. 


with 


and that expenditure. 


The fact is crystal clear that 
reduced, there has got to be some 


legislation. That is not likely to happen. 
But legislation authorizing future spending can be stopped. 


Return of the House power to the 
way in which it can be stopped. 
I do not know how far the f 
committee will get. But its leade 
ment. They are using it persuasi 


cause most members taken singlehandedly are right responsible 
fellows and realize we can’t go on the way we are. 


f 


they 


before the budget is materially 
cleaning out of the cob-webs of 


Rules Committee is an effective 


ight to return the power to the 
rs are using the spending argu- 
vely and they may prevail, be- 
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to send interested parties 
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| Broadway, New York 5; N. Y. 


Appraisal of 1950—-Annual re- 
view and forecast letter covering 
a review of the past year, analysis 
of the broad economic outlook, 
study of basic business conditions, 
analysis of leading industries, and 
a forecast of corporate earnings 
and dividends—write to manager, 
research department, H. Hentz & 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 
4, N.Y. 


Bache Selected List—Revised 
list of issues considered attrattivé 
—-Bache & Co., 36 Wall Streét! 
New York 5, N. Y. a 

Bank Stocks—Year-end compa- 
rison and analysis of 19 New York 
City Bank Stocks available Jan. 
i16—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 


Common Stock Program for In- 
vestors—Listing 44 stocks in 11 
basic industries—G. H. Walker & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 
5, N.Y. 


Crossroads of the East — Bro- 
chure discussing industrial oppor- 
tunities in New Jersey — write 
Dept. 1, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, 66 Park Place, 
Newark, N. J. 








STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE BONDS 
LOCAL STOCKS 


— 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
oo _ 


Established 1894 
RHODES-HAVERTY BLDG. 
Teletype AT 288 











ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
Long Distance 421 


Detroit Bank Stecks—Annual 
| analysis—First of Michigan Corp., 
| Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Graphic Stocks—January issue 
affords large, clear reproductions 
of 958 charts complete with divi- 
'dend records for the full year of 
| 1249 and showing monthly highs, 
| lows, earnings, dividends, capi- 
tatizations, volume on_ virtually 
every stock listed on the New 
York Stock and Curb Exchanges, 
covering 12 full years to Jan. 1, 
| 1950—Single copy (spiral bound), 
$10.00—yearly (six revised is- 
| sues), $50.00—A special offer is 
also being made of three editions 
of Graphic Stocks, 1924-1935 and 
1936 through 1947 and up-to-date 
current edition all for $25.00— 
F. W. Stephens, 15 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
| Equipment Trusts—Study trac- 
,ing their development from the 








Olympic Radio & Television Ine. 
Common Stock 


Analysis on request 


LUCKHURST & COMPANY, Inc. 


Member New York Security Dealers Association 
40 Exchange Place, New York City 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-0270 Teletype NY 1-1825 





jearly part of the 19th century— 


120, 


& Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 


What’s Ahead for Canada in 1950 
—Composite opinion of Canadian 
Outlook—A, E. Ames & Co., Inc., 
2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Year-End Prices (1949) Foreign 
External & Internal Securities— 
Tabulation—New York Hanseatic 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
__ Also available is a tabulation of 
‘preliminary New York Bank 
Earnings. 

Sd 


tee American Hair & Felt Co.— 
PCircular—Swift, Henke & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street,Chicago 3, Il. 
Boeing Airplane Co.— Analysis 
—Newburger & Co., 1342 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
.Censolidated Grocers Corp.— 
| Summary and analysis—J. Barth 
1 & Co., 482 California Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 
General Electric & Gas Co.— 
Analysis—H. M. Byllesby and Co., 
Inc., Stock Exchange Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.— 
Analysis— J. P. O’Rourke & Co., 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Mexican Eagle Oil—Memoran- 
dum — Zippin & Company, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Missouri Pacific—Analysis of 
the general 4s of 1975 vs. the con- 
vertible 5%s of 1949—McLaugh- 
lin, Reuss & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Re- 
view — Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

New England Public Service 
Co.—Special survey—lIra Haupt 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Memoran- 
dum—A. M. Kidder & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York.5, N. Y. 


Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis 
—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


* * 





York by 
Harry B. Shaw; Townsend Wain- 
But every- | wright of Wainwright, Ramsey & 
Lancaster; and Robie L. Mitchell 
of Mitchell & Pershing—Munici- 
pal Forum of New York, 
Shields & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


ton 
business from offices in the Colo- 
rado National Bank Building. 


Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Washington Suburban Sanitary 


District—Addresses delivered be- 


ore the Municipal Forum of New 
T. Howard Duckett; 


care 
44 Wall Street, 


Western Maryland Railway— 


Analysis—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
15 
a ee 


Broad Street, New York 5, 


Etsel Sutton Opens 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, COLO.-—Etsel C. Sut- 
is engaging in a _ securities 


Joins Stone & Webster 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Robert B. 
Thomsen has joined the staff of 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., 
49 Federal Street. 





KELLOGG CO. 


Declared $2.35 Per Share 
Bringing Total For 1949 
To $3.75 


Moreland & Co. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
1051 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Bay City — Lansing — Muskegon 








OUR COMMON STOCK 
PROGRAM FOR INVESTORS 


Lists 44 Stocks 
11 Basic Industries 


Copy on request 


G. H. WALKER & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1900 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
ST. LOUIS HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 








Our Stockholder 
Relations Department 


Will Design a Program to Suit 


YOUR 
Corporation’s Needs 


We Invite Inquiries from 
Corporation Executives 


Stockholder Relations Devartment 


Stanley Heller & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Pine Street, New York 5 
WhHitehall 14-9200 

















South Shore Oil & Development 
Co.— Analysis of interesting low- 





sis—Newburger, Loeb & Co., 


Ps: Be 
Over - the - Counter 


York 4, N. Y. 











Freeman & Co, 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
Natural Gas Industry—Analy- 


15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 

Oil Production in Canada—An- | 
alysis—Dominion Securities Corp., 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, 


Industrial 
Stock Index — Booklet recording 
10-year performance of 35 indus- 
trial stocks—National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 


Railroad Income Bond Interest | 
Coverage—Discussion—Goodbody | Guaranty Co.-Analysis—Geyer & | 





priced speculation for brokers 
and dealers only—J. W. Gould & 
| Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
.. Oe 


Southwestern Electric Utilities 
|—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 60 
| Beaver Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Twentieth Century Fox-Film 
| Corn.—Analysis of current posi- 





Dealers in 


REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES — BONDS 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 
— f= 


C. H. TIPTON 





‘tion and outlook—Hayden, Stone 
|& Ceo. 25 Broad Street, 
| York 4, N. Y. 


New 
| 


United States Fidelity and | 


SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0510 
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Mutual Fund Manager Views 
1950 Economy 


By HENRY J. SIMONSON, 
President, National Securities & nant @ecsenation 


After reviewing: President Truman’s State of the Union Mes- 
sage, along with his report on economic conditions and the 
proposed Federal Budget, Mr. Simonson concludes business 
activity will continue at relatively high rate during first half 


of 1950 and stock prices will be generally higher. Says careful 
selection is required for profitable stock purchases. 


it was generally apparent that the 
Government would take steps to 
stimulate business activity in the 
event there should be any reces- 
sion indicated during 1950. Brief 
comments on the highlights of the 
Message follow: 


(1) Reducing unemployment to 


Speaking in behalf of our econ- 
omists and the executive members 
of our Investment and Research 
Department, it is pleasing to be 
able to report 
that the out- 
look for busi- 
ness in 1950 is 


good. 2 million-212 million seems rather 

We also unlikeiy with the civilian labor 
believe, force increasing at the rate of ap- 
based upon proximately 1 million a year, but 


our estimates it does appear that unemployment 


of earnings will not exceed the current 3% 
and dividend million figure by very much any 
forecasts, that time during the current year. 





generally 


higher stock (2) The admission that the basic 





a : ‘economic problem facing the 
prices t han lcountry is not that of combating 
thos . oe inflation indicates a change of 
rently pre- 1, 5 gs:nonson, Jr, | heart and a realization of current 
jt # gy susti- ; ‘ | conditions, Relatively stable prices 


|}seem likely with but few increases 
and price cuts in the various areas 
of business. 

(3) The President’s statement 
|that lodging of wage adjustments 
‘in the hands of management and 
labor, indicates the hope that 
management may get more recog- 
nition in the future than it has in 
the past. The comment “the par- 
ticipants in collective bargaining, 
particularly in dominant indus- 
‘tries, should recognize that wage 
adjustments affect not only the 
employers and workers immedi- 
ately engaged, but also the whole 
economy” as an indication of Ad- 
‘ministration policy is recognized 
as constructive. 

(4) Considering National Gross 
| Product at an estimated $259 bil- 


fied, although careful selection by 
industry and issue is still an im- 
portant requisite for the successful | 
investor. 

Following are our 
President Truman’s Messages 
the economy for the first 
months of 1950. 


views on 
and 
six 


State of the Union 

Based upon the expectation of a 
continuation of the coalition of 
the Southern Democrats and the 
Republicans in the second session 
of the 8lst Congress, the compos- 
ite opinion of the staff as to the 
likelihood of action this year on 
the major items contained in the 
State of the Union Message de-| 
livered to the Congress on Jan, 4,| 
1950, is as follows 


(1) There will be no Civil lion in 1949 and the statement 
Rights legislation. | “Productivity per worker should 
(2) Taft-Hartley repeal is not be increased by at least 2 to 2%% 





expected. a year” there is an indication that 
(3) Neither corporate nor per-| any Administration activities that 
sonal income taxes are expected May retard an increase in National 
to be increased. | Gross Product will be limited. 
(4) Some reductions in wartime (5) The five year program of 
excise taxes are expected. _|the President to increase Gross 
(5) The Brannan Farm Plan is National Product to $300 billion 
unlikely to become law, but cnieal 
supports will be continued. Continued on page 65 
(6) No socialized medicine legis- | 
lation is expected. 
(7) Rent controls will be ex | William C. Leon Joins 
tended 
(8) The Social Security pro-| ‘Stanley Heller & Co. 
gram will be limited to an exten- 
sion of the number of persons cov-| Ww <r Bay ce formerly of 
ered by old age benefits. : ey itl “Sts — H — ot 
(9) ECA program expenditures 30 Pine S eg hg 0., 
will be reduced. | me ae New York City, 
(10) Military expenditures will| Freee a the New — Stock 
be continued pee Saas ee 
, a ector stoc s rela- 
ge ) Support of the United Na tions department. Mr. Leon is a 
(12) The challenge of Commu- py rarer ad <edeue ter eel 
ree be pall successfully met— many years’ experience in Wall 
(13)” Aid from the United States| Steet and a broad understanding 
to the unproductive countries of, el ing 
the world (Truman’s Point 4) will} ® Jiaison between corporation 
meet with great opposition. management and the financial 
(14) Creation of the National) community. 
Scientific Foundation for the 
peaceful development of atomic 2 
energy will be approved. James Coulter With 
(15) Aid to housing for those in 
the middle income groups will be} Mason, Moran & Co. 
forthcoming. | 


(Special -*: F Cc ) 

(16) So-called ‘Monopoly Laws” | CHIC nD 7 nail M 
will not be enacted. ; +a ’ ; : ° 
(17) Aid to education is ex- Coulter has become associated 
pected. with Mason,- Moran & Co., 135 
: a South La Salle Street, members 
Economie Message —=—s_ | of the Midwest Stock Exchange. 

It was the composite opinion 


He was formerly with E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Inc., and prior 
thereto he was an officer of Se- 
lected Investments Co. 


of the staff that the Economic) 
Message was highly conciliatory | 
to business and that while all the 
goals sought may not be reached, 





With White, Weld 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Joseph Di 
Sessa has been added to the staff 
of White, Weld & Co., 111 Devon- 





Joins A. C. Allyn Staff 


(Special to Tue Pinanciraa Curenicie) 


FLINT, MICH. — Robert K. 
Smith has joined the staff of A. C. 





With Slayton & Co., Inc. 


(Special to THe FPrnanctan CHrontcie) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Robert E. 
Henske has joined the staff of 











Dated January 1, 1950 


INCORPORATED 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


STROUD & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


January 19, 1950 








First Mortgage 2's 


Price 9914‘ 


The Offering Circular may be obtained in any 
of the undersigned and other dealers 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 
HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


$55,000,000 


Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad scene 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


State 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


A.G.BECKER & CO. DICK & MERLE-SMITH EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 


NC. 


WEEDEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


F.S. SMITHERS & CO. 


o Bonds, Series 


“© and accrued interest 


in which this announcement is circulated fram only 
as may lawfully offer these securities 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 
SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, | 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 


Allyn & Co., Inc., Genesee Bank} Slayton & Co., Inc., 408 Olive 
shire Street, Bldg. Street, 
——<$<$ _________ — i 
| This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


A 


Due January 1, 1980 
. , 


tuch 
in SUCA Shale, 


(INCORPORATED) 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 
GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 
































Dated January 1, 1950 


of the unders 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABROOK & CO. 


January 19, 1950 








This announcement 1s not an offer to sell 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


GREGORY & SON 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
General Mortgage Bonds, 234% Series due 1980 


Price 101.85% and accrued interest 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
BLAIR, ROLLINS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 


or a solicitation of an offer to buy these 


which this announcement is circulated fram only 
igned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


HIRSCH & CO. 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


Securities, 








1980 


Due January 1, 


r 
SUCH 
uch State. 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 


BURR & COMPANY, INC. 
WEEDEN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


THE ILLINOIS COMPANY ’ 
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Missouri 


Wet sales of Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, for the year ended Oct. 
Sl, 1949, amounted to $80,377,978 
which is 5% less than the all- 
time high record of $84,404,361 in 
the 1948 fiscal year. Profit after 
taxes amounted to $2,543,052, 
equal to $4.84 per common share 
after deducting dividend require- 
ments on the preferred stock, and 
compares with $2,555,079, equal 
to $4.87 per common share in 1948. 
Current assets at Oct. 31, 


were $26,680,950, with current 
liabilities at $4,579,510, a ratio ef | 
3.62 to l. 


Scherek, Richter Co. on Dec. 
#0 participated in the public of- 
fering of 400,000 shares of com- 
mon steck (par $1.25) at $5.25 
per share, which was oversub- 
seribed. 


Earnings of Curtis Manufactur- 
ing Co. for the year ended Nov. 
20. 1949, after providing for 
Federal and State income taxes 
amounted to $323,317, equivalent 
to approximately $1.67 per share 
on the 193.365 shares of common 
tock outstanding. This compares 
with $810,124, or $4.19 per share, 
for the preceding fiscal year. Wal- 
ter C. Heckler, President, 
‘The company has ample working 
funds te finance its business with- 


gut resorting to borrowing.” Cur- | 


rent assets at Nov. 30, 1949 


1949, | 


said | 


Brevities 


amvuunted te $2,75 
current liabilities of $341,725. 


G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, 
investment dealers, participated 
in the underwriting of an is- 
sue of Southwestern Investment 
Co. 5% cumulative convertible 
sinking fund preferred stock 
(par $20), amounting to 62,500 
shares, which were first offered 
in exchange for the three issues 
of outstandimg preferred stock. 
The offering was made at par 
and acerucd dividends, 


Edison Brothers Stores, Inc., has 


|concluded arrangements through | 
G. H. Walker | 


| Lehman Brothers, 
|& Co., and Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
| for a loan of $1,750,000 from a life 
insurance firm under a 344% 17- 
year promissory note due Jan. 15, 
| 1967, according to Harry Edison, 
| President. The proceeds are to be 
|usec to pay for improvements to 
|leased premises and for general 
/corporate purposes. 


Rice-Stix, Inc. for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1949, reported 
net sales of $47,018,478, and net 
profit after mcome taxes of $1,- 
103,894. This compares with 
$56,174,111 and $2,261,679, re- 
spectively, for the preceding 
fiscal year. On Jan. 4, 1950, an 





4 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson 
Berkshire Fine Spinning com. 
Commonwealth Gas 
Consolidated Dearborn 
Danciger Oil & Refining 
Dazey Co. common 

Delhi Oil Co. 


Dumont Laboratories 


Mississippi River Fuel 
Old Ben Coal 

Rockwell Mfg. 

Southern Union Gas 
Southwest Gas Producing 
Southwest Natural Gas 


Tennessee Gas & Transmission 


5,959, as against | 


























Ely & Walker Dry Goods Texas Eastern Transmission 
Hearst Consol. Publicat’ns A Wagner Electric 
Kerr-McGee Western Natural Gas 
LaPlant-Choate Wurlitzer R. 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 


Bell Teletype ‘ 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


SL 456 


Garfield 0225 
L. D. 123 





extra Cividend of 50 cents per 
share was declared, to be paid 
with the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on 
Feb, 1. At Nov. 30, 1949, current 
assets totaled $18,566,350, and 
current liabilities amounted to 
$2,879,349. 


| 
| 


IWinois Terminal RR. Co. has 
|asked tor bids to be received by 
/neon on Jan. 31 for equipment 
|cbligations totaling $911,616, the 
| proceeds to be used to finance 
|109% of the purchase price of 
jnine 1,000 h.p. diesel-electric 
| switching locomotives. For the 11 
;montis ended Nov. 30, 1949, net 
income after fixed charges and 
Federal income _ taxes totaled 
| $699,936, as against $1,362,268 for | 
| the corresponding period in 1948. | 





St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 
is asking for tenders of its gen- 
eral and refunding mortgz¢e 
5% bonds, Series A, due 1990 
to be received by it by noon of 
Jan. 31. It is prepared to expend 
approximately $2.000,000, if the 
bonds are offered on favorable 
terms. Interest on the bonds ac- 

cepted for purchase will be 
| paid to Feb. 15. 





Ed. B. Watkins With 
Titus-Mitler & Co. 


anger 





| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Edward B. Watkins 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE 

DETROIT, MICH.—Edward B. 
Watkins has become associated 
with Titus-Miller & Co., Penob- 
scot Bldg., members of the De- 
troit Stock Exchange. Mr 


of Watkins & Fordon, Inc. 


J. Arthur Warner Adds 


J Arthur Warner & Co., Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
announce that Joseph F. Conlon, 
Jr., and Charles J. O'Neill, Jr., 
| have joined the firm’s New York 
| trading department. 


| 





| 


























UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS 








NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 


Vembers 
Vew York Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) Vidwest Stock Exchange 


FOURTH & OLIVE 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
SL 151 & SL 152 





Bell Teletype L. D. St. Louis 340, 341. & 342 


Correspondent and Private Wire System 


Clark. Dodge & Co.. 61 Wall St.. New York 5, N. Y. 


Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





BOS OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members . 
Midwest Stock Exchange 











i'were effected 


| and to fluctuate. 


RS fetes 
: al | were 
Watkins was formerly an officer | 


Effects of European 
Devaluation 


By CRAIG 8S. BARTLETT* 
Vice-President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust ‘Company 


Laying cause of devaluation te both damages inflicted by war 
and to social experiments that have led European countries to 
live beyond their means, New York banker calls action con- 
structive, since it removes some of maladjustments in price 
structures. Says success of move depends on whether devalu- 
ating countries can prevent prices and wages from rismg. Fore- 
sees no serious broad repercussions in U. S. from devaluations, 
and holds no devaluation of dollar is indicated. 


On Sunday, Sept. 18, 1949, Great 


Jn increase in productivity of labor 
Britain devalued the pound ster- 


and equipment that was true in 


ling in respect to the dollar from) the United States. Furthermore, 
$4.03 to $2.80. In terms of the most of the devaluing countries 
dollar this had exhausted or nearly ex- 
was a deval- _hausted all of their sources and 
uatio n of | holdings of dollar exchange and 
30.5%. Im- | gold. These factors made it im- 
mediately fol- | possible for these countries to 
lowing th 1s | overcome the wide adverse bal- 
action oft 


| ance of trade with respect to the 
hard currency areas. 

| In the case of Great Britain the 
| fundamental distortion has been 


Great Britain, 
devaluations 


ee 7. |in existence for a long time. A 
mene aati great many commodities must be 
yw ha he | Imported into Great Britain for its 


livelihood and, in the past, it had 
been possible for her to balance 
her payments through the earn- 
ings accruing from tourists trade, 


| 


(with the ex- 
ception of 
Pakistan), Af- 





rica an the Craig S. Bartlett . . “ 
various , nce investments, insurance, banking 
c . . c . . . 

; and s rices 
possessions. In Eurove, Holland, a _Sapping ++ alters The great 
Geesse wad the Seantinevean | 2" reduced these earnings dras- 


tically and Great Britain, and in 
most instances the other European 
countries, has been unable to earn 


countries also devalued their cur- 
rencies by approximately the same 


ercentage. Devaluations were ef- at , 
ena also in France. Belgium. | ° sufficient amount.of dollars with 
c . ’ . ~~ . 2 

‘ ic ¢ 4 ® er — “Ort 

Western Germany and Portugal a oe to pay for her necessary 
. ¢ . 1VWO oS. 

to a tesser extent while Canada . ' , : : 
devalued its currency 10%. The Devaluation, in effect, is a way 
Italian lira, although not deval- | Of paying for the war by lower- 


ing the purchasing power of the 
currency. It is an act of despera- 
tion and clearly shows the effects 
on nations which are living be- 
vond their means. It is a severe, 
far reaching and brutal tax from 
which no one can escape! 


ued, was permitted to depreciate 

One may ask, why was it 
necessary to effect these devalua- 
| tions? The answers to this ques- 
|tion are quite clear. In the first 
| place, Great Britain and the othei 


| western European nations 


| 
| 
| 
| 


si” The Effects on the Devaluing 


Countries 


| fered heavy physical damage dur- 
jing World War II, well as 
| World War I, and the productive 
| capacities of the several countries 
severely damaged. Partly 
| because of the great devastation 
and partly because of the heavy 
| cost of social experiments, infla- 
| tion became very pronounced. 
Unlike the United States situa- 


as 

So long as a sellers’ market ex- 
isted, it was possible for the na- 
tions to sell their products in 
dollar areas as well as sterling 
areas but with the elimination of 
shortages, in the United States 
especially, a buyers’ market has 
developed. 





| tion where a downward readjust- 


| ment was effected during the firs 
six months of 1949, prices 


| tinued to rise. 


*An address before the forum o 
| the American Institute of Bank 
ing, Springfield, Mass., Jan. f1 
1950. 


{ 


con- 
There was not the 


¢ 


Thus, the devahuating 
countries now have to sell their 
products at prices that can be 
competitive in the world’s mar- 
kets. In general, the long range 
effects should be favorable, for if 
the affected countries take the 
necessary measures to prevent a 
sharp increase in prices and wages 


Continued on page 11 
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Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. 


Copies of tite 
d only 


legally offer the 


Prospectu 


per 


PCI 


m 


sig? hy on 


e ritie 


January 17, 1950 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers 
to buy, 


any of these securities. The offering is 
made only by the Prospectus. 


800,000 Shares 


Consolidated Caribou Silver Mines, lnc. 


COMMON STOCK 


Price $1.25 per Share 


a 


10 


WILLIAM L. BuRTON & Co. 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-2575 














y be obtained from the under- 
whom the wndersigned may 
under applicable securities laws 







Teletype NY 1-295 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Capital increases have been 
voted by Werld Fire & Marine in- 
surance Company and Ceatury 
Indemnity Company, wholiy- 
owned subsidiaries of Aetna In- 
surance. The capital of World Fire 
& Marine will be increased from 
$1 million to $2.5 


million by a 
stock dividend. The additional 
$1.5 million will be transferred 


from surplus. Capital of Century 
Indemnity will be increased from 
$1 million to $2.5 million by issu- 
ing 30,000 additional shares of $50 
per stock at par to Aetna. These 
changes are a step in the group's 
plan to initiate multiple line writ- 
ing under charter amendments 
which will permit each individual 
company to write both fire and 
casualty lines. 


Connecticut Light & Power has, 


announced that it favors the pro- 
posed power development at En- 
field which will be a part of a 
$32 million project of Army En- 
gineers to make the Connecticut 
River navigable to Holyoke, Mass- 
achusetts. When the plan was pro- 
posed in 1936 and in 19398, the 
company ennounced its opposition, 
but the new proposal calls for a 
higher Cam capable of producing 
an estimated 236 million kilowatt 
hours a year—equal to an average 
of nearly 27,000 kilowatts per 
hour. The indicated cost to the 
company is $18 million. 


Construction has started on 
Phoenix Insurance Company’s 
new office building in Hartford. 
The new office will have four 
stories and a penthouse and will 
include a recreation area. audi- 
torium and «cafeteria. The esti- 
mated eost is $3,300,006. 


Aspineosk Corperation called fo 
payment on Dec. 31, 1949 at 100.50 
and interest its entire issue ef 5% 
bonds. due April 1, 1952. The 
amount outstanding had pre- 
viously been reduced to $1,792,400 
thyough tenders. 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has been upheld by 
the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, New York, in its efferts to 
obtain permission to discontinue 
service on the Old Colony line. 
The railroad has been operating 
trains on the line on a curtailed 
schedule while the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts’ 
pending. 


At the 1950 annual meeting of 
-Staniey Works the stockholders 
will vote on a proposal to increase 
the number of authorized shares 
of common stock from 600,000 to 
840.000 shares. There are pres- 
ently outstanding 564,198 shares 
on which the Board of Directors 
proposes to issue a 1 for 6 stock 
dividend. This would require 1838.- 
066 shares and the remaining 87,- 
736 shares is to be free of pre- 
emptive rights with authority 
given to the Directors to offer all 
or any part thereof at not less 
than the par of $25 to employees 
other than Directors. 


The annual report of Bridgeport 


Hardware Manufacturing Cem- ' 


appeal was 


pany for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1949 shows that earn- 


$3.11 the year 
drop in sales ot 45%. The bal- 
ance sheet snowed a cash position 
of $5.24, a working capital of 
$20.89, anc book value of $36.55 
per share. Inventories were ma- 
tcrially below the level the pre- 
vious year. 


Steckholcers ef New Britain 


Natienal Bank voted to change the | 
par value of the capital stock from | 


$100 to $20 to efilect a 5-for-l 
split and also to pay a 20% stock 
dividend to stockholders of record 
Dec. 6, 1949. The change was ac- 
complished by issuing six $20 par 
shares for each share of $100 par 
tock and by transferring $100.0U0 
from undivided profits to the 
capitel. 


The 1849 report of Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company 
shows net earnings for the year 
equal to $2.42 per share. Capital, 
surplus and undivided profits 
were $25.88 a share. Deposits at 
the year end were $173,027,591. 


Harry L. Perkins With 
Waiston, Heffman Firm 


to Tar FinanctaL CHRONrcie) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Harry L. 
Perkins has become _ associated 
with Walston, Hoitfman & Good- 
win, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Perkins was 
formerly Hartford 


(Special 


manager for 


GG. H. Walker & Co. 


With Hincks Bros. & Co. 
(Special to THe FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Nor- 


man K. Silverman is with Hincks} 


Bres. & Co., Inc... 157 Church 


Street. 


With R. F. Griggs Co. 

{Special to Twe FINancraL CHRONICLE) 

WATERBURY, .CONN.— Clyde 
Cc. 


ings per share were $3.26 against | 
before despite 2 | 


Continued from page 10 


Effects of 


| would 


European 


Devaluation 


and in the 
competition 
kets can be 


cost of 
in the world’s mar-| 
met. It will tend to | 
reduce the unbalance between | 
dollar and soft currency prices | 
and, in due course, should lecd to 
a general restoration of trade on) 
a multilateral basis. If the de-| 
valuation is accompanied by the 
necesary measures and is effec- 
tive, it could succeed in removing 
or at least alleviating the dollar 
shoriages. 

It is quite evident, however, 
that just as the effect on the 
United States will be deflationary, 
the effects on the devaluing coun- 
tries must prove to be inflationary 
in character. 

(1) Prices of imported commod- 
ities from countries whose cur- 
rencies have remained stable will 
increase in terms of the devalued 
currencies. Where a nation is de- 
pendent on foreign imports, the 


production, | 


effect of this situation will be 
more pronounced. Thus, Great 
| Britain will suffer to a greater 


Fowler has joined the staff of | 


the R. F. Griggs Co., 35 Leaven-| 


worth Street. 


J. F. Wattles Opens 


WEST HARTFORD. CONN. —| 


John F. Wattles is engaging in a 
securities business from olfices at 
97 North Quaker Lane. 
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Woe maintain: 


degree than France. 

(2) The devaluation inevitably 
will be accompanied by moder- 
ate increases in prices of com- 
modities manufactured at home 
from imported commodities. Al- 
ready some price increases have 
been effected in Great Britain 
and obviously price increases 
serve to counteract the devalua- | 
tien itself. 

(3) It will lead to a decrease 
in imports and an increase in ex- 
ports. Thus, the deman@ for goods | 
and commodities at home will in- 
crease at a time when the supply 


of foreign products is bound to 
aecrease. 
(4) With the rise in the cost | 


of living, it is expected that there | 
will be demands for higher wages. 
It seems likely that some of these 
demands will be met and, of 
course, the increase in wages adds 
to the increased cost of living | 


|and the vicious inflationary spiral 


continues. However, Trade Unions 
in Great Britain have agreed to 
keep wages stable during 1950, 
unless the cost of living rises too 


| fast. 


(5) If the increase in wages, | 
prices and cost of production pro- | 
ceeds at a pace equal to the de-| 
valuation, then the corrective pur- 
pose of the devaluation is lest. 
Thus it is evident that nothing has | 
been gained in respect to Great | 
Britain by countries which have 
devalued to the same extent as 
Great Britain. Furthermore, these 
nations will gain jin respect to the 
dollar only to the extent that they 
are able to hold down their costs 
of production. 


What Can Nations De to Make the 
Devaluation Effective? 


(1) A reduction in total gov- 
ernment expenditures could be 
effected. This would lead to a 


surplus of the-budget which could | 
be used for the purpose of retir- 
ing public debt. Obviously, this | 
would be anti-inflationary. 

(2) Governmental expenditures | 
for purpeses which are not pro- 
ductive in character could be cur- 
tailed where an excess amount is | 
being used for capital expend- 
itures or for social experiments. 
Funds thus released could be used 
for more ‘productive purposes. | 
The over-employment in domestic 
capital ventures such as building 
and- public works, and the raw 
materials employed should be 
shifted to the production cf com- 
modities which can be sold in the 
world’s markets and especially 
those which might be sold in dol- 
lar areas. 

(3) An increase in interest rates 
could be permitted in order tc 
make borrowing more _ Qifficult 
and thus effect a curtailment o. | 
capital expenditures. 

(4) A lowering of 


taxation ! 


| fecting 


appear to be desirable 
where it is possible in order to- 
stimulate private initiative. All 
classes in Great Britain are af- 
fected either by heavy taxation or 
the inability to find a suitable out- 
let for such earnings as they have 
been able to receive. 

(5) It would seem desirable to 
find some solution fer the han- 
diing of frozen sterling balances. : 
This might be accomplished either 
through funding, reduction cr, 
what is not likely, cancellation. Ii 
is possible that the United States 
may become involved in the solu- 
tion of this problem. It has, of 
course, been easy for British ex- 
porters to sell in areas holding’ 
sterling balances, but obviously 
this has permitted commodities to 
go into those areas without an 
offsetting return {low of com- 
mocities needed in Great Britain. 


| These ‘unrequited exports” obvi- 
| ously would be better directed to 


the North American market where 
their sale could produce much 
needed dollars. 

(6) It would seem desirable to 
effect a gradual removal of trade 


end exchange restrictions. Such: 
action would serve to increase 
multilateral trade and, in due 


course of time, might-aid in ef- 
free convertibility. Ob- 
viously, if the devaluation should 


prove to be successful, this, in 
| turn, would help to make the Mar- 


shall Plan successful. 


Why Was the Depreciation So 
Drastic? 

It had been generally expected 

that Great Britain would devalue 

and that this devaluation, in turn, 


| would be foilowed by similar de- 


valuations in the other sterling 
area countries. However, many 
had felt that the devaluation 


would not go below $3.50 and it 
was not anticipated in any event- 
that it would be cut below $3.20. 
It would appear that several im- 
portant reasons prompted the 
British authorities to make the 
drastic cut to $2.80. 

(1) It was felt that a rate should 
be established which could be 
maintained for an indefinite pe- 


Continued on page 87 
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;named to head that office, suc-|10 appointed John M. Ohlenbusch,| President of Conti Products 
ceeding the late John J. Hayes.| Assistant Vice-President; William | Corp., Chairman of the Board of 
Mr. Madden began his banking|C. Sheerin, Assistant Treasurer;| directors of Heli-Coil Corp., di- 

NEWS ABOUT BANKS career in 1921 and has been with|and Herbert Schefmeyer, Deputy | rector of the Maltine Co. and the 
Manufacturers Trust Co. since} Auditor, Ralph L. Figgatt, Alwin| Merchants and Manufacturers In- 
CONSOLIDATIONS 1931 when the former Brooklyn 


NEW BRANCHES 

NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 

REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 


National Bank was merged with 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
* o% 


N. Baxter Jackson, Chairman of 





Henry C. Brunie, President of, the appointment of Winfield A. 
Empire Trust Co., of New York, | Scott as Manager of the Munici- 


has announced the promotion of 
Charlies Leslie Rice, Jr., from As- 
sistant Vice-President to Vice- 
President in charge of the bank’s 
Oil and Gas Division. 


At the annual meeting on Jan. 
19 of the directors of Trade Bank 
& Trust Co., of New York, Sam- 
uel S. Sander and Ira F. Weiss 
were elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents. Both had previously served 
as Assistant Secretaries. 


* 


Barnard Townsend, President of 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of 





New York, announced on Jan. 16/ 


the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, at the annual or- 
ganization meeting of the direc- 
tors on Jan. 12 
announced 


pal Bond Department. Mr. Scott 
wes previously co-manager of the 


municipal department of Equit- the appoint- 
able Securities Corp., with which ment as 
he had been associated since 1945. Vice - Presi- 
Active in municipal financing for dent of 
30 years, he was a partner in M. L. GeorgelL. 


Moore & Co. prior to the war and 
before that had his own firm, W. 
A. Scott Co. 


F ar nsworth, 
formerly As- 
sistant Vice- 
President. Mr. 
F ar nsworth 
is a graduate 
of the Wharton 
School of the 
University of 
Pennsylvania, 
Class of 1933, 


Harvey B. Gibson, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., of New 
York, has announced that Ed- 
mund W. Madden, Assistant Vice- 
President at the bank’s Borough 
Hail Office in Brooklyn, has been 





G. L. Farnsworth 





BOwling Green 9-2822 NY 1-2918 


We maintain an extensive file of facts and figures on 
Out-of-town BANK & INSURANCE Stocks which is 
at your disposal . . . and shall be more then pleased 
to cooperate with you in the purchase or sale of any 
such item that demands experienced attention. 


D. RAYMOND KENNEY & CO. 


Member National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


SUITE 801 - 41 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


and joined the Chemical Bank in 
1934. He was appointed Assistant 
Branch Manager in 1942, Assistant 
Secretary in 1f943 and Assistant 
Vice-President in 1947. Appointed 
Assistant Vice-Presidents were 
| Geoffrey V. Azoy, Melville P. 
Chamberlain and Edward C. New- 
fang, formerly Assistant Secre- 
| taries; John H. Higgins, formerly 
| Assistant Comptroller; Sumner A. 
| Williams, formerly Assistant 
| Manager, Rockefeller Center Of- 
‘fice; and Clifford D. Wooster, 
|'formerly Manager, 57th Street at 
i 8th Avenue office. J. Kenneth 

















Box 343, Gettysburg, Pa., Gettysburg 554 'Townsend, formerly Assistant 
Personnel Director was appointed 
Personnel Director. Other ap- 
pointments were Harold F.Selesky, 
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‘ INCORPORATED 


68 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | | | 


Private wires connecting branch offices in 


| Assistant Secretary; Robert W. 
Peck and William H. Schofield, 
| Assistant Treasurers; Emil J. Horn, 
| Assistant Secretary, Corporate 
| Trust Department; Robert C. Kurz- 
| wail Assistant Secretary, Seventh 
| Avenue at 38th Street Office; Leon- 
‘ard S. Allen, Assistant Manager, 
Municipal Bond Department; R. P. 
Brown, Manager Investment Re- 
view Department; Sylvester F,. 
Majestic, Assistant Manager, For- 
eign Department; Arthur F. Mc- 
Ginness, Assistant Manager, Broad- 
way at 44th Street office and 
Eustace W. Tomlinson, Trust Of- 
ficer, Personal Trust Department. 
%& * * 

Announcement has been made 
of the following promotions and 
appointments at the annual meet- 
ing of the Trustees, of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York. 
N. ¥. John P, Heney and Alfred 
C. Middlebrook were elected Vice- 
Presidents; Mr. Heney was former- 
ly Assistant Vice-President and 
| Mortgage Officer and will con- 
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tinue in charge of the Mortgage 








and Real Estate Department. Mr. 
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Bank & Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-Counter 
Securities 


Inquiries invited in all Unlisted Issues 


Trading Department, LOUIS A. GIBBS, Manager 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


DIRECT WIRE CONNECTIONS TO 


Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
650 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Middlebrook was formerly Assis- 
\f\ tant Vice-President, and is in 
charge of the Bond Investment 
Department of the bank. Walter 
H. Nelson and Walter G. Driscoll 
were elected Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. Nelson had been Assis- 
tant Mortgage Officer, and Mf. 
Driscoll, Real Estate Appraiser. 
Walter E. Baily and Julian M. 
\{| Bond were appointed Assistant 
|| Mortgage Officers. William H. 
Summers was appointed Auditor. 
a De * 

William M. Campbell was 
elected Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees and Henry R. Sutphen, 
Jr., President, of the American 
Savings Bank of New York at 
their annual meeting, it was an- 
nounced on Jan. 16. Mr. Camp- 
bell served as President for 35 
years, having taken that office on 
Jan. 15, 1915. He became a trus- 
tee in 1906. Mr. Sutphen has been 
a trustee of the bank since 1937 
1387 Main Street \f| and was appointed Vice-President 
Springfield, Mass, } in 1948. 

LINCOLN LIBERTY BUILDING * 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


Bell Teletype NY 1-1248-49 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co, 
50 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass, 
Tifft Brothers i 
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The trustees of the Bowery Sav- 














ings Bank of New York on Jan. 











W. Neumann, Walter H. Tietjen, 
William H. Auer, and Martin W. 





Hiller were appointed Principal 

Executive Assistants. Mr. Ohlen- 

busch was promoted from Assis- | 

taunt Treasurer. Mr. Sheerin and 

Mr. Schefmeyer were formerly | 

Principal Executive Assistants. 
°F *% i 


Bank Items 1 1 

James T. Lee, President of Cen- 
tral Savings Bank of New York 
has announced that at a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees Walter 








J. Rickard was promoted from 
Assistant Mortgage Officer to 
Mortgage Officer. Mr. Rickard’ 


joined the bank as Real Estate 
Inspector in 1935. 
*k * * 

Garland H. Hayes, Assistant 
Vice-President of Bankers Trust 
Co., of New York died suddenly 
on Jan. 11. He was 47 years old. 
Mr. Hayes, had been with the 
bank for nineteen years. He was 
a native of Whaleyville, Va. Af- 
ter serving as an officer in sev- 
eral wholesale foods companies 
in the Southeast, and engaging in 
the investment banking business 
in Richmond, Mr. Hayes came 
with Bankers Trust Co. in 1931. 
He was made an Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1937 in the Corporate 
Trust Department. In 1942 he en- 
listed in the Army Air Forces and 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Intelligence Sec- 
ticr. He returned to the bank 
in 1946 and was promoted to the 
position as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


At the regular meeting of the 
Directors of the National City 
Bank of New York held on Jan. 
17, Joseph P. Shaw and Riley P. 
Stevenson were appointed Assis- 
tant Vice-Presidents. Mr. Shaw, 
who has been manager of the 
Bank’s Fifty-seventh Street 
Branch since 1945, will be trans- 
ferred to head office. Mr. Ste- 
verson, Assistant Cashier at the 
Eighty-sixth Street Branch, will 
remain on this assignment with 
the new title, 

ok oe * 

Ray A. Ilg, Vice-President of 
the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Mass., has been elected a 
director of the bank, it was an- 
nounced 
by Walter S. 
Bucklin, 
President, 
on Jan. 10. 
After 13 years 
as Vice-Pres- 
ident and 
General Sales 
Manager 
of the Liberty 
Mutual In- 
surance Com- 
pany, Mr. Ilg 
joined the 
Shawmut as a 
Vice - Presi- 
dent in 1929. 
Formerly in 
charge of Shawmut’s advertising 
and public relations, he is the 
author of the definitive textbook, 
“Public Relations for Banks.” 
Besides having formerly been 
Efficiency Engineer of the Bucy- 
rus Company, he was also, from 
1912 until 1914, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Federal 
Rubber Co. and later Director of 
Industrial Relations at Evans- 
ville, Inc. Mr. Ilg is Treasurer of 
the March of Dimes in Suffolk 
County and Vice-President and 
Director of the Workingmens Co- 
operative Bank as well as a 
Trustee of the Grove Hall Savings 
Bank. He is a member of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

Charles J. Huisking has been 
elected a director of the Lafayette 
National Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 





Ray A. Hg 





according to Walter Jeffreys Car- 
lin, President, Mr. Huisking -is 


surance Co. 
k k * 

Lewis Fuhr, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Kings County 
Savings Bank, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of the bank at its January 
meeting, Charles D. Behrens, 
President, announced on Jan. 10. 
Mr. Fuhr, who will complete his 
48th year with the Kings County 
Savings Bank in April, started his 
career as a junior clerk with the 
bank in 1901. For the past five 
years he has been in charge of 
the Williamsburg office. 

Mr. Fuhr is past President of 
the Savings Banks Officers Asso- 
ciation of Group V. 

Be Bo BS 

Joseph J. Casey was elected a 
Vice-President of the City and 
County Savings Bank of Albany, 
N. Y., at its annual meeting of 
the trustees on Jan. 9. At the 
same time, it is learned from the 
Albany “Times - Union,” John 
Boy’ Thacher II announced that 
Donald B. Reagan, associated with 
the bank since 1934, and Frederick 
W. Stoltz, who started as a mes- 
senger in 1930, were elected Assis- 
tant Vice-Presidents. They have 
been Assistant Treasurers. Mr. 
Casey, a trustee of the bank, is a 
member of the law firm of Casey 
and Honikel and a past President 
of the Albany County Bar Asso- 
ciation. He is a director of Al- 
bany Insurance Co. and a member 
of the American Bar Association, 


the American Title Association 
and the New York State Title 


| Association. 


The election of Harold J. Mar- 
shall as Vice-President and di- 
rector of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Troy, N. Y., was 
announced on Jan. 11. Relin- 
quishing his position as an Assis- 
tant Vice-President of the Bankers 
Trust Company in New York 
City, Mr. Marshall will take up 
his new duties Feb. 1. A further 
change in the Manufacturers Na- 
tional we learn is the election of 
J. Don Welch as President, suc- 
ceeding the late Chauncey W. 
Cook. Mr. Marshall, newly 
elected President of the Manu- 
facturers, was born in Moberly, 
Mo.; he began his banking expe- 
rience during summer vacations 
with the Council Bluffs (Iowa) 
Savings Bank and after his gradu- 
ation from Notre Dame he again 
served the bank until his ap- 
pointment as a National Bank 
Examiner. Later he became’* 
Cashier of what is now the First 
National Bank of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., and he is at present a Vice- 
President and director of that 
bank. From 1939 until he joined 
Bankers Trust Company as an 
Assistant Vice-President in 1944, 
he served as Secretary of the New 
York State Bankers Association. 
He was a member of the first 
graduating class of the Graduate 
School of Banking and has served 
as a lecturer at several chapters 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. He is an instructor in the 
summer school of the Financial 
Public Relations Association at 
Northwestern University. He 
serves as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the New York 
State Bankers Retirement System 
and as a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Louis H. Prange has been 
elected President of the Bremen 
Bank & Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., to succeed Robert H. 
Ballman, who was elevated to the 
office of Chairman of the board, it 
is learned from the St. Louis 


“Globe Democrat” of Jan. 7. Mr. 
Prange, it is stated, has been asso- 
ciated with the bank since 1903 


and had beeh Vice-President for 
the last 10 years. 
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The Great American Crash, by 
the most. effective teaching 
method known, experience, in- 
stilled in the younger generation 
of the time the idea that invest- 
ments weren’t “safe.” The expe- 
riences of their elders, the stories 
they’ve heard, and the legends 
still extant, together with the rise 
of a_ paternalistic government 
and its sales policy of “security 
and welfare for all” soured this 
younger generation of the 1920s 
and 30s on the idea of personal in- 
vestment in American enterprise, 
and. long-term, gave the secur- 
ities business the toughest selling 
job of the half-century. 

This younger generation of the 
30s is now Middle Age America, 
with a sizable share of the Na- 
tional Income, and practically no 
interest in investments. Accord- 
ing to Selected American Shares 








bulletin, this rich, untapped mar- 
ket for investment selling, with 


incomes between $3,000 and $7, 500 | 
a year, receive 51% of the Na-| 
tional Income after taxes con- 
trasted with 7% in 1937. And only | 
8% of this group owned stocks in| 
1949. 
This new middle-class has an | 
aggravated tendency to “hoard” |} 
all its savings in “‘mattresses” and | 
savings accounts, so the most | 
pointed selling argument to be 
made the real insecurity of | 
dollar holdings. But this selling | 
talk can’t be couched jin terms) 
of “dollar depreciation,’ ‘“nega- | 
tive rates of interest,” and a “ris- | 
ing velocity and supply of money.” 

In simple language, the “Dollar | 
Investor” must be made to realize | 
that his savings in the past, at 2%, 
in the face of a price level rising 

at about 10%, effected a capital 
levy of for his 
Furthermore, if 
to be sold to this new middle-in- 
come class, to whom investments 
are as mysterious as Elysium, 
there might well be a revision of 
current Mutual Funds sales lit- 
erature. The technical parlance 
of the copy, and the confusing 
layout, more often than not, only 
confirms the thoroughly instilled | 


is 


oOo; 
O /¢ 











belief that stocks are fine— not | 
to own. Prospectuses on Request 
It must be remembered that 
even the words “stock,” “secu- | 
rity,’ “bonds,” “preferred,” and a vwavaE , Cc 
host of others are completely for- | T. R. Young La IAD, Al 3B De bs | & /Q), 
eign to the segment of our popu- ‘ _ _ ~~ Ris er 
lation which should be most in- Theodore R. Young announces 63 Wall Street, New York _ 
terested in the enterprise sysem. | the formation of Theodore Young | 
Only by a concerted and basic |* C9: with offices at 40 Exchange CHICAGO ATLANTA eS Ae 
selling job will Mutual Funds be | Place, New York City, to transact 
able to reach this market. And|@ general brokerage and unlisted 
Mutual Funds is a natural “ve-| Securities trading business. 
hicle” for these people’s savings.| Mr. Young is a member of the 
Security Traders Association of 
Keystone Sets 4 New Records | New York. i 
Keystone Custodian Funds had 
four new records in 1949; assets K h L b FE Fi 
exceeded the $200,000,000 mark, u A, oe 0. aces 
shares outstanding reached 15,- C bh 4 E ~ 5 RIES 
600,000, certificate holders| om ustion ngineer £ NATIONAL SECURITIES SE 
amounted to more than 53,000 in- BONDS BALANCED 
vestors, and distributions set a Stock al 255/, a Share a —aTTMPTIONAL SERIES 
A n ; 7 om \f BOND SERIES INSTITUTIONAL SER = 
new mark for Keystone at 10,500,- || LOW-PRICED BOND SERIES BALANCED SERIES~ °« INCOME SERIES 
000. Kuhn, Loeb & Co, made a sec- . , n 
; ondary offering after the close of || SPECIAL PREFERRED STOCKS 
Nee og eng the merhet Be fee 17 ha se || SPECULATIVE SERIES PREFERRED STOCK SERIES 
ortiolio anges shares of Combustion Engineer- 
National Trust Funds, in their ing-Superheater, Inc., capital stock | COMMON STOCKS ' ee 
various series; exalted orem sorts (no par value) at $25.62 2 per||] stock SERIES SELECTED GROUPS SERIES 
iggy Ke i E share which was the closing price||] tnpuSTRIAL STOCKS SERIES LOW-PRICED STOCK SERIES _ 
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(issue called), Public Service ae ar 5 ras heavil || AVIATION SHARES METAL SHARES RAILROAD EQUIPMENT SHARES 
Electric & Gas common, Para-|0n Jan. 17. The issue was heavily ||] 2 nina SHARES OIL SHARES RAILROAD SHARES STEEL SHARES 
mount Pictures, Finch Telecom-| oversubscribed and the books are | 
munications, Inc., Fairchild Cam-| ,),< | 
’ ‘ “ closed. 
era & Instrument. Additions were FIRST MUTUAL TRUST FUND 
Boston & Maine RR. Ist mortgage - 
series RR 4s, 1960, Gulf Oil com- With Cruttenden & Co. | Secenedinens- deun-ceaneiet 
mon, Celanese Corp. lst pre- (Special to Tae FrnaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) || i 
Wectetn RR vawertible so, nee, |__ OMAHA, NEB. — Robert L-|/! NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORPORATION 4 
ivan’ Radiator & S. S.Armeo|Seener has become _ associated || 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. | 
“eta te cece” Crttvgne | wi e jo., 204,South | - — 
Stesl;i Cutlér Hamnier, Gootlyear | wath Cruttend py &. Ge., 204;¢ {t 4 
‘Tire & Rubber, Ingersoll Rand,‘ 17th Street. —— — 
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Fund.” | 


| 200,000 shares of $1 par 


“prudence.” | 
securities are | 


Funds 
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Selling to the New Middle-Class 


Royal Typewriter, Millins Manu- | 
facturing, Shell Oil Company, 
Bendix Aviation, Acme Steel, In- 
terstate Iron Corp., and Consoli- 
dated Edison of New York com-} 
mon. 


Concord Fund Directors 


A. E. Weltner & Co., Inc., un- 
derwriter for the Concord Fund, 
announced the directors this week 
to be Dr. Charles F. Roos, Waddill 
Catchings and Maurice H. Sand- 
berg in New York; Adolph E. 
Weltner in Kansas City; and 
Francis G. Goodale in Boston. 
The State Street Trust Company 
of Boston is custodian of the as- 
sets. The Concord Fund will use 
the business analysis figures ot 
Dr. Roos’ Econometric Institute as 
a basis from which to shape its 
investment policy. 


The Concord Fund whose total 
assets at value .are $311,851.15 
(Dec. 31, 1949) announced its pol- 


icy will be designed primarily for 
those investors to whom capital 
| preservation and appreciation are 
more important than current in- 
come. 

Management restrictions stipu- 












PHILADELPHIA FUND 
INC. 


A Mutual Investment Fund 





Prospectus on request 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
123 So. Broad Street Philadelphia 9 
Telephone: Klingsley 5-3311 














lace that “not over 5% of the as- 
sets may be invested in any one 
company, and not over 10% ot} 
any class of a company’s secu- 
may be purchased by the 


registered 
common | 


The Concord Fund 


stock. 


Theodore Young Go. Is 
Formed in New York 
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The government market has run into further opposition, not 
only from the more aggressive selling by Federal, but also from 
the Treasury’s refunding of the February certificates. ... The 20- 
month 114% note, which is being offered for next month’s 14% 
certificates, may signal a minor hardening of interest rates, which 
could be more evident as we move farther into the year... . The 
backing which the Federal Reserve Board received from the Con- 


gressional subcommittee headed by Senator Paul. Douglas of 
filinois, might also mean the Treasury is going to give some 


ground on its low-interest-cost policy of financing the deficit... . 
Likewise Federal couid be taking this “pat on the back” to mean 
they should be more independent in carrying out the credit pol- 
icies of the nation. ... This might result in somewhat higher rates 
in future refundings and deficit operations. 


Whether there will be a slight firming of interest rates 
will depend, it is believed, to a considerable extent upon the 
immediate trend ef the inflationary ferees, because over the 
longer term the ferces of deflation appear to be the stronger 
... This opinion is based wpen the belief the last half of the 
year is quite likely to bring with its readjustments in business 
which could accentuate somewhat the deflationary influences 
... Once the psychology of inftation has been dissipated, there 
will be less need to resort to monetary measures to control 
the indicators, which are used to express the fears which 
might exist in people’s minds... . { Also interest rates in the 
past have not firmed when eeonomie conditions were on the 
defensive. . 


SETBACK WOULD BE WELCOME 

A further sell-off in the government market, particularly in 
the longer end of the list, would not be exactly unwelcome to 
many holders of short Treasuries, beeause they have been in some 


HIGH LIGHTS FROM THE 1949 ANNUAL REPORT 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


PLANTS 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK OFFICE - 
DURING 1949 


Wer RECEIVED INCOME FROM 
Salesol chemical products, parts, 
and service ... 6. 6....5...5. eS28,822, 200 


{nterest, dividends, and licenses 484,400 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
60 EAST 42ND STREET 


$22 306,600 
WE UseD OUR INCOME FOR 
Wages and’salarics ........... 6,264,600 
Raw materials, electric power, 
fuel, transportation, and other 
i ee ae LO,OLTL800 
Depreciation on buildings and 
ee ts Pe eee 
Federal Income and Other Taxes 
Dividends to stockholders .... 


Invested in our business 


1,568,100 
2,101,300 
1,403,700 
1,157,100 $22 306,600 


1.694 60 mimyJ 


AT NOVEMBER 30, 1949 
,. » _.: 27,066,200 
‘Lotal Current Assets ....... 12,570,400 
‘Potal Current Liabilities ... 1,552,800 
Ratio Current Assets to Cur- 


’ 


rent Liabilities ......... 7.97 to 1 
Net Working Capital ......$10,817,600 
THREE YEAR SUMMARY 1947 1948 1949 
Net imcome ........... $3,637,004 $4,721,824 $4,130,741 


Federal Taxes ........ 
Net [Income alter Federal 
Laxes 


1,452,535 1,795,628 L,569,9372 


2,184,529 2? 996,196 2? 560.769 





Preterred Dividends 212,500 252,420 438,679 
Earned Per Share of Com- 
a 2.45 3.32 2 64 


Manufac furers of over 100 chemicals 


ry more than thirty industries 


CAUSTIC SODA * CHLORINE - SODIUM SULFIDE 











PARADICHLOROBENZENE + BENZOYL CHLORIDE - SODIUM BENZOATE 





instanees hoping for just such a thing to take place. .. . Income 
from holdings of government securities becomes much more im- 
portant to the commercial banks, when loans are declining or have 
an uncertain outlook. ... If prices should weaken there is quite 
likely to be considerable swapping from shorts into the more dis- 
tant eligible issues. .. . So far this operation has not been very 
substantial because many of those who have been waiting for a 
better buying oppertunity in the long eligibles are now scared 
of the market and are inclined to stand pat and do nothing... . 
It seems to be the same old story; when prices go down, they are 
all sellers and when quotations go up, all are buyers... * 


Traders and dealers in some cases were caught unawares by 
the recent developments and positions have been lightened, 
whieh had a minor depressing effect upon quotatiens. . 
According to reports, however, not too many securities were 
invelved, because it is believed by some a substantial part of 
the adjustment in the market has already been seen. ... Many 
feel it is better to hold the higher-yielding issues, and te take 
the income from them and to wait for a mere favorable time 
to cut down inventories. ... 


VALUABLE “RIGHTS” INDICATED 


Simce a premium is indicated for the new note, helders of 
maturing issues may find there will be more valuable “rights” for 
these obligations, if there should be a moderate firming in interest 
rates. ... This raises the question as to what will be offered to 
the owners of the 2s due March 15. ... The March certificates 
come first, but there is talk of combining these two into one op- 
eration. ... There are plenty of guessses around as to what could 
be done, but most informed money market followers are not in- 
clined to make predictions. ... However. nothing very startling is 
looked for unless there is a substantial worsening of the inflation 
psychology. ... 

The 2% list, which was under moderate pressure because 
of the refunding terms for February, was net without con- 
siderable support from many of the deposit imstitutiens. .. . 
While there was ne inclination among these banks to be 
heroes and step right in and prevent quotations from going- 
down a few 32nds, they acquired sizable amounts as prices 
shaded, a great deal of which were bought at about the lew 
peint of the move... . Ht is indicated that the 1952/54s, always 
a favorite with the commercial banks, came in fer the largest 
buying as quotations showed a tendency to level off... . The 
1°. % notes acted quite well and there was good buying in this 
issue, despite the better return which was available in some 
of the callable 2s...! Phe absolute maturity and the small pre- 
mium make this seeurity attractive to many buyers, despite 
the somewhat lower yield... . 


MARKET MANEUVERS 

Although the longer maturity buyers were inclined to move to 
the sidelines, while the market was adjusting itself to the new 
developments, there was nonetheless selective acquisition of the 
bank bonds, especially the 2'2s due 1956/58, and the 2's of 
1956/59... . Some of these purcliases were made with new funds, 
but according to reports most of it came out of shorts, whieh were 
disposed of in order to disprove income. .. . The 2's of Sept. 15, 
1967/72 were bought mainly by the out-of-town banks. ... It 
seems as though these institutions were well prepared for the 
sell-off in the longest bank issue and scale-down puichases so far 
have not worked out unfavorably for them... . 

The tap bonds have been leaders in velume and despite 
the unsettled conditions have been well bought on the way 
down by savings institutions. ... The Vices have been favored 
by this group whereas the 1964/1968s and 1964/1969s have 
been the leading issues for the fire and casualty companies. 











| Tomorrow's 

|| Markets 

Walter Whyte 

Says— _| 
By WALTER WHYTE 


Up to last. week I’ve been 
almost. alone in yelling, 
“Leave ’em alone.” We took 
some profits and the sidelines 
seemed the ideal spot to 
lounge in. Then came last 
week, and sick and tired of 
watching without participat-- 
ing, I tentatively extended 
one foot toward the water. 
You know what happened. I 
got wet almost up to my neck. 

Last-Thursday, the day fast, 
-week’s column reached you, 
the market. took a sudden turn 
downward and before you 
could ask the man sitting next 
to you what happened — it 
happened! The next day the 
slide picked up where it had 
left off the day before and the 
‘Dow averages reached a low 
lof 193.95. 
| Off-hand I would say that 
‘the reaction isn’t as damaging 
|as it would readily appear. 
| I think the market will rally 
‘from here. How far it will go 
lis something I can't answer. 
‘But on such a rally I believe 
we'll get a ehance to get out 
‘with perhaps better profits 
ithan now seem likely. 
| Before the reaction, Denver, 
‘Rio Grande rallied to. 31 be- 
‘fore it skedaddled with the 
‘rest of them. Inasmuch as 
the profit taking point was 31 
|I assume you're out of it. It 
'was originally bought at 23. 
'I also recommended three new 
buys: Cooper Bessemer at 24 
or better, came in on the 
break; Mead Corp., 16 or bet- 
iter, also was available. We 
took a lambasting in Reynolds 
Metals. Stock was to be 
| bought between 23 and 24 
‘with a stop at 21. It got down 
'to 23 and then to 21. 

Now that you’re long again 
I suggest profits as follows: 
Cooper Bessemer at 28 or bet- 
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NCORPORATED 
15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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ter and Mead at 19 or better. 
Stop Cooper at 22 and Mead 
at 14. 

{The views expressed in this’ 
{| aeeete do not necesserily at any 
| time coincide with these of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
| those of the author only.| 
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Bank and Insurance Stoeks 

















By H. E. JOHNSON 





This Week—Bank Stocks 
Bank operating results and developments during 1949 reflected 
the general business conditions prevailing througheut the economy. 
The readjustment in business which began in the early months 
of the year was accompanied by a sharp contraction in the volume 
of outstanding industrial and commercial loans. After the decline 
had been underway several months the governmental authorities 
reversed their earlier anti-inflationary policies and began a pro- 
gram of easing restraints on credit. By the latter part of the 





The British Gold Reserve 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on increase of Britain’s gold reserve in last quar- 

ter of 1949, Dr. Einzig contends it is temporary, because result 

is due leenales to inclusion of non-recurring items, and does not 

necessarily indicate success of sterling devaluation. Points out 

much of reserve increase arises from payment of sterling debts 
incurred in anticipation of devaluation. 


LONDON, ENG.—The announce~ reach 


ment made by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on Jan. 4 that during the last quar- 
ter cf 1949 the British gold reserve 


the Treasury. It 
therefore probable that a 
larger 
estimate of 50% must be attributed | 


seems 
much | 


, Promising, in others considerabty 
less so. Much depends on the Gov- 
/ernment’s willingness and ability 
| to curtail domestic demand and 
exports to soft- -currency countries 
The latter problem is particulariy 
difficult. If the countries of the 
| Sterling Area are required to cu 
| owe their dollar imports they are 
| likely to insist on importing more 
| goods from Britain or other Eu- 
| ropean countries to replace the 





| goods formerly imported from the 


Dollar Area. Under the proposed 
intra- European clearing system 


proportion than the official | Britain is liable to lose dollars # 


; - : Sterling Area countries should 
summer the decline in business was halted and normal seasonal | increased by to non-recurrent factors. buy nome quantities of continenta! 
influences caused an increase in outstanding loans. At the same | $263 million , , ‘ | 2 : : RS 
j i ; ; . rer . ; The question is, will the non- | 800ds. 
time an active easy-money policy on the part of the government to $1,688 mil- eri cs . P ‘ ‘ 
was. continued . lion gave rise recurrent faetors continue to oper- One thing is certain, The de- 
> ” ‘eager ba Saal | andl ate? It seems probable that most! valuation of sterling now appeert 
For the most part operating earnings of the principal New | a Pee — of the sterling debts incurred in| to have been justified in a nega- 
York City banks were weil maintained despite some of these i OUD! Of Op- anticipation of the devaluation! tive sense. But for it the drain o# 
adverse factors at work. The rising trend of bond prices, however, | wer peed about ‘have been covered by now. On| the gold reserve would have con- 
was generally favorable for security transactions and in most cases | wok s gold the other hand the temporary in-| tinued, and by now its amour? 
resulted in higher profits or the elimination ef the previous years’ | ener oote a d crease of exports to replenish ab-| would have declined in al) preb- 
losses. Because of their relatively minor significance, however, | P r s. Be- normally depleted steeks of Brit-| ability below $1,000 million. Im 
seeurity profits did not affect total earnings materially in com- yond doubt, ish and Sterling Area goods is|the absence of devaluation the 
parison with those of 1948. the increase e: 


likely to continue for some 


exceeded even complete exhaustion of the dolar 














To make carnings figures more nearly comparative we have ah ‘east om months. What is more, even in so| yeserve might have taken place 
in some cases made adjustments and for this reason, they may not ienintic: annie far as thesé exports have taken| jin the course of 1950. The deval- 
be the same as shown in the published reperts. ipations “Th . place they may not have been paid | uation has certainly stopped the 

ens | . ° - -_ . ‘ > | ? f 
A tabulation of the operating carnings, profits from securities | reserve rose for. —. te though it pag drain, and has even temporarily 
and total earnings for the past two years is shown below. abeve its level Dr. Paul Einaig © UNGUIy op Oe Se Ce See ‘eversed it. There is no reason te 
sgl . , , , i ; 
Operating Proljits From Total on June 30 solid reserve to maintain Its pres- pba 
Earnings Securities Farnings er ae ‘th: mn _, ent rate of increase during the|Suppose that, had sterling bee» 
Pee 1908 1948 1948 #1949 1948 | which means that the entire loss Lies ae +0 : PI: we 

: ¢ Menhatt - tr: oni ah. oath . otis ae incurred between that date and irst quarter of 1950, the figure to! devalued to an even larger exteni, 

3ank of Manhattan $2. $2.12 Ss 3 $C. $2.1: $2.22 | - rs . s 3 are r 4 7 . 

Bankers Trust 3.08 3,08 0.22 —0.06 3.30 3.02 \the devaluation on Sept. 18— ~ apg oe = _ ——— = the result would have been more 

‘entral Hanover 3 6.8 0.98 0.5 7.82 7.44 wn : : pril is likely to be relatively sat- ap ae 

ew eens bi — ean - ie when the figure was down a‘). * fe Aceefag y satisfactory. Nor is there any rea- 

Chase National 2,36 2.57 0.27 0.20 2.6 2.37 7 : pooh |isfactory. Allowing fer Marshall \ 

Chemical Bank & Trust 2.70 2.87 0.48 0.17 3.19 3.04 about $1,340 million—has been re-| —; siadnaben an : son for believing that a second 

Commercial National 3.20 3.41 0.12 0.20 3.02 3.61 |eovered. On the face of it. this aid, the uncovered part of the , r: a eee 

Corn Exchange 496 4.93 result appears to justify the con-| dullar gap, though it will be larger | devaluation would improve the 

First National 76.65 77.09 2.41 6.90 79.06 83.99 _— S to justity the COD~| than it was during the last quar-| roc 

= 5 age iy: \ | result 

Guaranty Trust 17.44 17.98 0.07 129 17.51 19.27 clusion that, after all, the devalu- | 4, is not likely to be alarmingly| 

Irving Trust 1.38 1.36 0.05 Nil 1.43 1.36 ation of sterling has been a suc- large ’ “7 

Manufacturers Trust 4.84 4.76 0.16 0.46 5.00 53.22 eer nikal sare . on 

‘National City 3.47 3.37 0.18 010 3.65 3:47 cessful operation. In spite of this| 0 a a ae ee | William C. Juen Joins 

New York Trust 6.54 6.50 0.10 1.24 6.64 5.26 the announcement of the good re- | > prospects e ‘ h 7 & c 

Puolic National 4.36 4.68 0.16 0.08 4.72 4.76 sult was not followed by a recov- | tant future are, however, less en- | New ard, Coo oO. 

Security profits and recoveries not reported separately but added ‘o ery in the rates for sterling in | couraging. By the second quarter | (Special to THe Frnancran Curowicre) 
valuation reserves Includes earnings of City Bank Farmers Trust Co. overseas markets. The discount on | of this y ear the non-recurrent _~— BELLEVILLE. ILL. — William 

Adjustments in the above figures have been made where there transferable sterling in New York, tors will Age pe their seem © 3 nae “innelias: Geen 
has been a change in capitalization. The figureson Public National, | for instance, remained over 10%. effeets, and the gold reserve wi pets Se ee — 
however, do: not reflect the 10% stock dividend to be paid Feb. 1, |Nor was there a recovery in!|d*}end on the permanent factor, | with Newhard, Cook & Co. of St 
1950. British Government loans. |the dollar drive and the cuts in| Louis. Mr. Juen was formerty 

Concerning the year-end statements of condition, considering The reason, for this unsatisfac-| dollar imports. The outlook for| partner in Wm. C. Juen & Co 

“TQ + . > aC 9) . — > ar ax s« +7 or "es , . s a” f - . ; 
the events of the past 12 months, they compare favorably with as eee to what is undoubt- the dollar drive is still very un-|and prier thercto was cennected 
those of a vear ago. The following table shows the deposits, loans edly goed news is that most peo- t nie it j ‘the Muss-Schmelzic & Cr 

° - - * wT: ° ‘ . . P . = a s , Aarts 2S co rear J 4 SZ-> oC > , > ¥ ». 
and discounts and U. S. Government securities holdings at the end | ple believe, that it is too good te | et. 4m certain lines it Is very | W u enmetz 



































of the past two years for 14 banks. last. Even though the official 
(000’s Omitted) Statement claims that only about 
Deposits Loans & Discounts U.S. Govt. Seeurs. half of the improvement is due to 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 ee ’ an : 
non-recurrent factors such as the C ' € 
: ae a Ai RB eaeeennaes Saaere Seat ab onnecticut Coverage 
Bank of Manhattan 1,127,810 1,180,772 462.758 455,974 329,184 244,796 covering oO Oi pesitions in 
anker “US 31.5% 325,472 576.7 571,153 532,296 902 | sterli "@ is oe al 
Bonkese Sram - .,.6e hee. ee SS 441 902 | sterling and the replenishment of For over 40 years we have initiated and participated 
Central Hanover 1,448,101 1,400,785 443,012 425,538 636.351 590,525 © ] f it | hick . 
, LS ui s ss ; ie supplies of British goods which ; * ; . : : ; 
Chase National 4.384.572 4.237.000 1,350,507 1,482,834 1,819,414 1,482,078 iinet al] od ong i d in financing of Connecticut industrial. bank, 
Chemica] Bank & Trust 1,449,656 1,435,190 436,846 560,799 598,546 415,567 were allowe to become deplete 2 
Commercial National 176,466 183.678 43,790 48,039 95,944 96,526 in anticipation of the devaluation, insurance, and public utility companies. it 
Corn Exchange 766,807 772.123 83,709 80,285 466.542 461,605 : wet : : nage na 
First National 599.388 523,323 126,947 110,333 316.214 325,693 expext aes regards this esti Z 
Guaranty Trust 2.299.856 2,330,237 954,968 1,034,441 1,088,072 959.611 mate as ovel -optimistic. It is cer- 4 
Irving Trust 1.052.448 1,113,182 381,224 429,049 452,414 395,088 | tainly not justified on the basis of vp U T N A A ad ¢ a 
‘ . ers Trus 99 ” 2 992 222 557 2° 505.912 78.¢ 970.5 e ee \ Se . 
Manufacturers ‘Trust 2.281.748 2.293.283 557.373 | ¢05-512 1.078980 | 970.586 | such. figures as are available con- ° 
New York Trust 627300 642399 237,059 256.427 267.035 217,199 | cerning the increase of British ex- sesociene Mined ti ae Gere init 
st 2/30 = J 4,A eo 4 ring : ° Associate Members oj te New York Curb Exachang 
Public National 905,319 515.991 156.562 140,307 232,144 248,763 ports to the Dollar Area. During _— F = . wv 4 
Includes figures of City Bank Farmers Trust Company the first two months following the 6 CENTRAL BOW, HARTFORD 4, CONN. 
° ° ° ° ° ° . »Wes © i ; ed + ; XA aN » Oy f 
Here too, there are individual variations with some banks er renege ps oe Pe fg te . — _ Telephone 5-0151 | 
such as Bankers Trust and Central Hanover showing increases in pore te ma hag erga — a Branch Offices: New Britain and Middletown 
all three groups. Others have been able to show gains in the vel- |* 0 oss caus BOSTON—Enterprise 1540 _ } 
: : the banks. possibly because by the lower dollar yields due to NEW YORK—CAnal 6-1255—Enterprise 6250 ( 
ume of loans outstanding and most of the ban S, possibly ¢ the devaluation. Possibly the po- Belt Teletype: Harttord. 564 
of lower reserve requirements, have larger holdings of government | sition was better as far as Sterling j 
securities. Area exports to the Dollar Area 
pean SiN aaa ae : — _| was coneerned, Even so, it must 





be borne in mind that the full ex- 
tent of the improvement follow- 
| ing on the devaluation was not the 
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Howard A. Frame Opens Pyne, Kendall Admit 


PALO ALTO, CAL.—Howard| Pyne, Kendall & Hollister, i Poe ape Pha hee i ae ae : FIFTY-NINTH YEAR OF DEALING IN | 
A. Frame is engaging in a securi-| Wall Street, New York. City, mem-| came | 


| bers of the New York Stock Ex-| ita decline by some $300 





ties business from offices in the| change, will admit F. Leighton | Ty ay eee eee NNECTICUT 
American Trust Bldg. Mr. Frame | Meserve, member of the Exchange,| *’.,27¢ 1% . oo 
‘ : ; bs fete: million from the latter date to the |} 
was previously with John R. | and Arthur G. Bowman to part- end of tha yean The teth-entent ' 
Lewis & Co. and Dean Witter &| |nership on Feb. 1. Mr. Meserve of the improvement in a little over 
‘ ; has been active as an ‘individual |? ad : su j 
Co. ‘ftioor breker three months was therefore some- 
'thing like $640 million, or over if 
$200 million per month. . . 
. | mary Markets 
BANK STOCKS ||| NATIONAL BANK | 7 extent to. which, is im- eweneer 


provement was due to higher ex- 
ports to the Dollar Area must have 
been a bare fraction of that figure. 
Nor could the cuts in dollar im- 
ports account for very much, since 
most of these cuts were not fully 


statistic mation 
of INDIA, LIMITED Statistical Infor nat 
Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 
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CHAS. W. SCRANTON 


Our year-end comparison and §| 
analysis of 19 New York City 


~- =e -— ww ee ae ee er ew ae ae ee ee ee ee th. Malta 


banks is now avalahie. Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya | operative. Moreover, part of the F N& Cc ¥ 
Colony, a ge and Aden improvement in the balance of ; MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
. ° Subscribed Capital £4.000.000 payments through larger exports 209 CHURCH STREET, NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


adjustment last year, people showed almost no tendency 
to curtail their buying. The total volume of retail sales 
held up throughout the year at close to the high levels 
of 1948. Eventually it became evident that people were 
buying more goods than industry was producing. In 
consequence, sales expectations had to be adjusted up- 
ward, new orders had to be increased, and factory out- 
put had to be expanded. 


There is every reason to expect that consumer buy- 
ing during the second half of 1950 will be equally well 
maintained. The continued high volume of sales cur- 
rently is an indication that people have confidence in the 
future. There is a general appreciation that incomes 
today are better protected than they have ever been in 
earlier years. Our immensely strong financial situation, 
and our freedom from any credit or monetary stringency, 
is likewise reassuring. Consumer confidence is strongly 
supported by the record volume of individual savings, 
which forms a large backlog of potential purchasing 
power. 

There is no foreseeable reason for believing that these 
bases for national confidence will be any less strong 
during the closing months of 1950 than they are today. 
No evidence has appeared of any important speculative 
maladjustment or excessive credit expansion, like those 
which, in the past, have often initiated or prolonged a 
business downturn through forced liquidation. We must 
be on guard against any development of this nature. In 
the absence of some such maladjustment, no business 
setback is likely to get very far, as last year’s experience 
demonstrated. 

Industrial output this year will be supported, in part, 
by a continued volume of unfilled demand in such fields 
as capital goods, automobiles, heavy construction, and 
housing. Some observers fee] that business must decline 
as these backlogs are used up. One must keep in mind, 
however, that it is always easier to visualize a decline 
in goods that are currently being produced than to fore- 
cast the new factors that will arise to replace them. 


Yet it is well known that our industrial development 
has been built upon a continuing progression of new 
products which have given successive support to indus- 
trial activity. Today we have the advantage of the un- 
precedented technical developments of the war and post- 
war years, which are rapidly being applied in bringing 
out new types of consumer goods and in reducing pro- 
duction costs. We are at the beginning of an era in 
which technical achievement based on new discoveries 
in electronics, in chemistry, in synthetic materials, in 
metallurgy, and in many other sciences, will play a very 
substantial part in our industrial progress. It is incon- 
ceivable that such an era of scientific advancement in a 
rapidly growing nation should not see business con- 
tinuing to push strongly ahead. 

Industry is alert to the opportunities which have been 
opened up. The record volume of business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment, in the years since the 
war, has very largely reflected the determination of 
businessmen to make use of new discoveries and im- 
proved techniques to improve their production efficiency, 
to turn out new and better products, and to broaden their 
markets. 

These developments provide an additional basis for 
confidence in our continued industrial progress through 
1950 and in later years. 


HERBERT ABRAHAM 
President, The Ruberoid Co. 


For the building products industry the year 1949 was, 
in marked degree, a period of transition—from the ab- 
normal conditions of the immediate postwar years, when 
excess of demand over supply kept sales at high levels 
throughout the year, to the normal 
seasonal paitern of prewar days, with 
materials in adequate supply and 
sales again following the curve of 
favorable building weather. 

The result, in my opinion, is a 
healthier situation one in which 
disiributors of building material can 
purchase with greater confidence and 
in which manufacturers can plan 
production and develop sales policies 
on the basis of important factors 
known in advance. 

With respect to the present situa- 





tion in the building industry as a Zi 
whole, some interesting statistics andi 2 
have been published recently in a 


special feature bulletin issued by the eee Avene 


U.S. Department of Commerce. For 

the year 1950, according to this bulletin, total new con- 
struction in the Unitec States is expected to reach a total 
of $19.25 billion. or about the same as the total estimated 
by the Department for 1949, which was, as a whole, a 
gocd year. 

It will be noted that the figures quoted refer to new 
construction only. In addition to this, there is the huge 
backlog of repairs and modernization work accumulated 
before, during and since the war. Production of the ma- 
terials adapted to this kind of work ordinarily accounts 
for a substantia! proportion of the output of numerous 
manufacturers. 


It will thus be seen that, at the start of this new year, 
there are im our industry’s situation various significant 
factors of an encouraging character. 





MORE STATEMENTS IN 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES 


Quite a number of statements either were 
received too late for publication in today’s 
issue, or for mechanical reasons, could not 
be accommodated herein. These will appear 
in subsequent issues of the “Chronicle.” 


—EDITOR. 





BENJAMIN ABRAMS 


President, Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corporation 


In 1949, television arply fulfilled the prophecies that 
were made for it. The so-called “infant” industry took 
giant strides in the direction of maturity. Yet, amazing 
as its growth has been, the future holds even greater 
promise of large-scale expansion. At 
the moment, we stand on the thresh- 
old of the greatest 12-month period 
in electronic history. 

In this great forward movement of 
the television industry, Emerson has 
played—and will continue to play— 
a leading role. Emerson production 
in 1949 will be three times that of 
1948. And Emerson plans for 1950 
are expected to double the output 
of i949. Such growth is convincing 
evidence that Emerson has firmly 
established a position of leadership 
in the television field. 

The immense popularity of Emer- 
son Television in 1949 was based on 
three things—great increase in value, 
better performance and a steady pro- 
cession of mechanical and electronic improvements. 
Early in the season, Emerson developed the large ex- 
panded picture, widely copied by others. Emerson ltike- 
wise developed and was first to introduce the circuit 
and mechanics for integrating FM/AM phonoradio with 
TV on a single chassis. Still another first was the FULL 
performance AC/DC television. These and other Emer- 
son features, such as super powered long distance circuit, 
simplimatic tuning, “Miracle” picture lock and auto- 
matic gain control circuit, won universal acceptance by 
the television public. Emerson, in 1950, will continue 
to pioneer simpler, more trouble-free, less expensive 
television, with the constant aim of giving the public 
even greater value and improved quality. 

Emerson plans for 1950 also call for material increase 
in the production of radio receiving sets. The past year 
has proved conclusively that both television and radio 
have a permanent place in the American home. Through- 
out 1949, public interest in radio has not diminished and 
broadcasters have maintained the high level of program- 
ming which made radio such outstanding entertainment. 
There is a definite trend toward simultaneous television 
and radio broadcasting, which would give both systems 
the benefit of the best possible programs. For these 
reasons we do not foresee any material decrease in the 
sale of radio sets even though television production and 
sales continue to rise. The normal demand for radio sets 
is expected to be in the neighberhood of ten million 
units annually for some time to come. 

Thus, from every aspect, the coming year will be a 
highly rewarding one for the Emerson dealer and dis- 
tributor organization. In order to keep pace with the 
increased demand for television receivers and the con- 
tinuing demand for radio receiving sets, we are planning 
a large scale expansion of our. production facilities. 
Emerson advertising and sales promotion will keep pace 
with this greatly enlarged sales potential. 

The year 1950 will also bring increased stability in 
television production and sales. While rapid improve- 
ment in television quality will occur, no radical changes 
or innovations can be looked for. Greater sensitivity and 
better definition in pictures will undoubtedly be 
achieved, as well as improvements in cabinet design. But 
the much GCiscussed color television will not be available 
in 1950. Indeed, it may not be a factor for the next 
five years. 

Instead of premature changes, expansion in television 
will come in an orderly manner through such develop- 
ments as the expected early lifting of the “freeze order” 
by the Federal Communications Commission. This will 
bring television within the reach of many more people 
and consequently will open up new markets. Also, the 
linking up of many additional centers by coaxial cable 
will make available to a far greater audience, the better 
programs which now stem from New York and Chicago. 

All of these factors should insure a production in 1950 
of between 3% and 4 million television receivers. The 
extent to which dealers may capitalize on this great 
opportunity will depend largely on their ability to equip 
themselves amply to finance and service a much greater 
volume of business than they have handled heretofore. 
Radio and television, already a. billion dollar business, 

will develop in the next few years to one of the top 
six industries in the United States. There are ample 
opportunities for all to progress. By constructive plan- 
ning and devotion to the best interests of both the public 
and the industry, we can all look forward with confi- 
dence to a rewarding future in television and radio. 





Benjamin Abrams 





HARRISON L. AMBER 


President, Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


There will be a lot of talk in 1950 about the bigness 
of life insurance. Too much is going to be expressed 
about the size of individual companies, assets of life 
insurance companies and their place in the economy of 
our nation. There will be very little 
said, unless the insurance companies 
say it, about the tremendous amount 
of service rendered by the insurance 
industry. The billions of dollars 
which will be paid to beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies and to pol- 
icyholders themselves will not make 
headlines but they are the biggest 
headlines in the business. 

You cannot stop the size of life 
insurance companies or the size of 
the industry as a whole so long as 
it renders the kind of service which 
has been rendered over the past 
one hundred years. Life insurance 
did not start out to be big neces- 
sarily; it started out to render a 
needed service to humanity. Now 
that it has succeeded, it is being subjected to accusation 
of being big. It could not have rendered the kind of 
service it has rendered had it not grown to such size. 
Size is made up of individual companies and the large 
companies have contributed greatly to the advancement 
of service of life insurance. 

1950 will be a prosperous year for life insurance, in 
my opinion, because it has rendered and is rendering 
the kind of service which is necessary for individual and 
national economy. How can the young GI, for that 
matter any man with a family, protect his family except 
through life insurance. Certainly he cannot save suffi- 
ciently to do it, therefore life insurance must prosper; it 
must grow or else our whole economy suffers. 





H. L. Amber 


Ss. C. ALLYN 


President, The National Cash Register Co. 


In almost every field, 1950 will be a test of manage- 
ment, with the principal problems being to keep sales, 
production and costs in balance. The seller's market, 
together with huge backlogs are a thing of the past for 
industry in general. 

Nineteen-fifty may well prove to 
be the first normal year in business 
in the past decade. It will not have 
to contend with some of the abnor- 
mal influences which so _ seriously 
affected life and business in the 
“forties.” 

Economists are almost unanimous 
in pointing to a year of good busi- 
ness conditions with national in- 
come, production and employment at 
high levels. In fact, there is so much 
unanimity on the business outlook 
that one is inclined to ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Will the automobile and building 
booms continue without a reacdjust- 
ment? Will there be an ebb in the 
capital goods expansion? What effect will lower income 
ahead for the farm communities have? At the peak of 
prosperity, what does it mean to have the government 
accounts in red ink? 

As far as the Office Equipment industry is concerned, 
I think it is faced with several special conditions which 
operate to insure a well-maintained demand. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the necessity for reducing 
costs in every type of business. Higher labor costs, with- 
out recent increases in volume, have narrowed profit 
margins so much in the average business that cost re- 
duction has become one of the major problems. facing 
management. Costs of all kinds have risen to such an 
extent that profit margins have been impaired. Mechani- 
zation reduces operating costs and therefore creates a 
demand for labor saving machines, such as those manu- 
factured by this company. 

Today, no management can afford to overlook a pos- 
sible saving, and a dollar saved in the office is just as 
important as one saved out on the production line. 

In the reatization that new products will be demanded 
constantly by the fields it serves, the company enlarged 
its Product Development department during the past 
year and is following an extensive program in this di- 
rection. Research activities are projected well into the 
future and include work with electronics as well as 
established mechanical principles. 

Within our own business, 1950 will see the announce- 
ment of some new machines and the release to the field 
of various improvements affecting the present line. The 
extensive engineering and research program being car- 
ried out is the most important element of all in our 
evaluation of future opportunities. 


Sales in the Overseas field in 1949 were substantial. 
It is expected that volume in this division of the busi- 
ness in 1950 will equal 1949. Devaluation and the dollar 
shortage have had little effect on our overseas business 
as the possibility of both developments had been antici- 


Continued on page 18 
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THE GROWTH of the United Nations as a force 
for peace and justice is typified in the present 
physical growth of U.N. world headquarters 
beside the East River in New York City. An on- 
looker, viewing the early stages of construction, 
might be overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
task. But the skillful, farsighted builders know 
that each day’s work is a step towards the shining 
beauty that lies ahead. 

An important part in the construction of these 
headquarters, where nations will seek to solve the 
‘world’s troubles, has been entrusted to skilled 
workers of United States Steel’s American Bridge 
Company. Into the Secretariat building has gone 
13,000 tons of structural steel made in U.S. Steel 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


pated. Manufacturing facilities established through over- 
seas plants supply a considerable part of the overseas 
market. The operation of these plants is not aifected 
either by dollar shortage or devaluation. 

Through new machines and further development of 
existing machines, the Company has entered new fielcs 
and expanded old ones. Its accounting machine business 
alone is now equal to its total business before the war 
High labor costs in offices, the 40-hour week, overtime 
premiums, social benefits—all have helped to create a 
greater appreciation of the advantages of mechaniza- 
tion of record keeping. Becauge of this and the con- 
stantlv increasing need for business information, we look 
forward to a well-maintained demand for our products. 


HARRY A. ARTHUR 


President, Blue Ridge Corperation — American Cities 
Power and Light Corporation. (Investment Companies) 


There seems to exist good reason for moderate op- 
timism for business and more so for equity security 
markets in 1950. This favorable view should be tem- 
pered by a realization that we are launched upon un- 
charted economic seas and anything may happen in 
the more distant future, 

Forming an opinion as to what general business and 
eauity security markets will do in 1950 is largely a 
matter of appraising the prospective action of our gov- 
erament. In the past, the tried economic processes were 
the principal basis for developing a concept of future 
treads in the economy. This was a complicated matter 
but not impossible of solution because one could rely 
upon experience and logic and the accuracy of one’s 
foresight was in direct ratio to one’s knowledge and 
clarity of thought. Since politics make the motives un- 
orthodox, to say the least, actions taken are often 
volatile and inconsistent with the underlying economic 
structure. Consequently, there are no established pat- 
terns to be accepted for guidance. However, this un- 
predictable political factor is now the major element in 
forecasting economic events and the only practical basis 
for judging the outlook. 

There are certain reasonable expectations to be built 

that basis for 1950. 

The development of a deep deflationary swing, 
nocmally to be expected at this time, can be discarded 
as unlikely. There is almost a certainty that the Ad- 
ministration will use the full force of its not incon- 
siderable power to forestall it. A substantial increase in 
taxes would be deflationary, but this is hardly likely 
in a campaign year. 

Despite the fact that we are reaching the point of full 
competitive pressure throughout industry, there are 
many elements of strength in the picture, such as the 
good liquid position of more or less everybody, defense 
and Marshall plan spending, agricultural price supports. 
building programs, Veterans’ insurance payments, social 
security, ete. and a strong and controlled credit struc- 
ture, all of which should keep the economy from slow- 
ing down seriously, at least during 1950. These factors 


or 


wi'l probably continue to be supported by deficit 
financing and will produce an inflationary psychology 


from time to time. 

As to equity security markets, the unimpaired business 
conditions give a good base for expectation of no serious 
breaks in the prices of stocks of well established and 
managed companies where dividends are well covered. 
Tre longer range factor of increasing investment con- 
sciousness of the general public, spurred by high divi- 
dend yields at present prices, support the thought that 
there should be strength rather than weakness. 


ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 


President, Wabash Railroad Company 


Jan. 20, 1949, the “Chronicle’s” Review and 
Outlook Issue for the then current year was going to 
press, the area lying between the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi Valley was in the throes of the 
severest blizzard recorded in its his- 
tory. Repercussions of the long 
period of disrupted transportation in 
that vast territory were nationwide 


At 


as 


and alone rendered invalid most of 
our best considered forecasts: but 
the blizzard came in a period of 


industrial unrest followed by critical 
labor disturbances in two key indus- 
tries: a 42-day strike in steel and 
the slowdown strike which still pér- 
sists in the coal fields: both indus- 
tries being major contributors to the 
earnings power of the Wabash Rail- 
road, which itself was closed down 
completely for eight days and dis- 
organized for days longer by an 
inexcusable strike of certain of its 
own employees. 

Every business, whether large or small, must be con- 
stantly alert to government regulation and competition, 
but I believe the critical situation which the railroads 
face teday is the most outstending example. Being the 





Arthur K. Atkinson 


first of the large industries to be regulated. we have 
operated under Interstate Commerce Cormmissoin control 
Not only are our revenues 


for more than half a century. 


controlled by rate regulation, but our accounting, finan- 
cial, borrowing, and inter-railroad relations are con- 
stantly under the surveillance of some government 
bureau or commission. While our costs for materials 
and supplies began rising in 1940 and have continued 
upward at an accelerated pace until recently, it was not 
until July of 1946 that freight rates were increased. 

Notwithstanding all of these adverse factors, Wabash 
Railroad Company came through the year with an earn- 
ings record of more than $5 per share upon its common 
stock. 

That we look forward hopefully to the year which lies 
ahead does not mean that the railway industry is not 
beset with difficulties of the most serious character. 

Foremost among these is subsidized competition by air, 
by land and by water. Where its competitors are receiv- 
ing subsidies to enable them to live and to compete, 
the railroad industry is being taxed to make the sub- 
sidies for its competitors possible. While we must spend 
huge sums for maintenance and real estate taxes on our 
roadbeds, the airlines, truck lines and barge lines use 
facilities costing millions of dollars and paid for out of 
the public treasury. President Truman recently pointed 
out that the Federal Government is now spending approx- 
imately $1'% billion annually for regulating and promot- 
ing certain branches of the transportation industry. The 
President named specifically Federal aid for roads, air- 
ports, river and harbor improvements and navigation: 
and I should like to emphasize that no part of this huge 
expenditure goes for promoting the railroad industry. 
But the railroads are not asking for Federal subsidies. 
All we ask is a chance for fair competition with other 
transportation agencies with a minimum of Federal 
Government interference. The increasing diversion of 
business from the railroads to other carriers could soon 
be reversed if the railroads had the same opportunities 
to adjust rates and also had the freedom from control 
now enjoyed by our competitors. 

It is my view that we will have no sudstantial im- 
provement in business during the early part of 1950: 
however, in the absence of major labor difficulties or 
other equally disturbing factors, a reasonable growth in 
business may well be anticipated during the balance of 
the year. Wabash Railroad Company goes into 1950 
determined to fit itself to efficiently handle such increase 
in traffic as may be tendered it. What its profits will 
be 1s an unhappy imponderable, dependent wholly upon 
the question as to what part of its legitimate earnings 
the government tax-gatherers will permit it to retain. 


COLONEL F. J. ATWOOD 


Vice-President, Remington Rand Inc. 


The over-all cost of doing business should not be 
expected to change materially during the next 12 months. 

While labor efficiency is improving gradually. the 
resulting gains may be offset by increased labor. trans- 
portation and other costs. Also. 
recent metal supply interruptions 


can be expected to have an adverse 
effect upon rates and costs of pro- 
duction for some months to come. 

The influence of government 
spending, veterans’ bonus payments 
and the present abundant money 
supply can be expected to prevent a 
receding tendency in most business 
activities for the next six months. 
The political and tax outlooks have a 
tendency to guide future planning 
along conservative lines. Opera- 
tions thus planned provide for a 
slight retrenchment in molding fu- 
ture developments to stabilized busi- 
ness patterns. 

Relying upon the law of supply 
and demand as a controlling factor, we should not expect 
commodity prices to advance generally during 1950. 
Inventories have been brought into better balance during 
the past year as a result of improvements in sales man- 
agement and as a result of production materials having 
become more generally available. 

Competition is active. Our experience has been that 
sales techniques, for the first time in over 10 years, are 
being streamlined to achieve pin-pointing of specific 
markets. We have learned that the potential market is 
copious, but that sales organizations must bé retrained 
and geared to the expanded and diversified prospects. 
Sales sights must be raised and sales personnel alerted 
to a highly competitive tempo. . 

Production materials meeting special requirements are 
more readily available which in turn reduce processing 
or fabrication costs. Likewise, material requirements of 
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manufacturers have become better stabilized and more 
advantageous procurement conditions now prevail. Con- 
tinued changes in organizational structures of many 


companies should provide for further efficiencies and 
further reduce wasteful procedures. 


Utilization of modern business systems and improved 
office machines provide, at low cost, basic information 
needed for the guidance of management. With the rapid 
mushrooming of growth in government and business, 
there stil! is a sizable gap to be filled by top management 
in applying the most recent developments created by the 
office equipment industry in methods simplification and 
mechanization. 


FRANK A. BACH 


President, Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 


Fidelity bonds (sometimes referred to as “Dishonesty 
Insurance”) constitute the largest single line written by 
our company and as we are one of the largest fidelity 
writers, it seems appropriate to devote the major portion 
of this brief article to that line. In 
my opinion our industry will sell 
substantially increased amounts of 
fidelity coverage during the current 
year. There are several reasons for 
this prediction. 

Since the period immediately pre- 
ceding World War II, rates on certain 
fidelity classifications, more particu- 
larly blanket bonds, have been re- 
duced by as much as 75%, with an 
average reduction on all such classi- 
fications of approximately 60%. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, sub- 
stantially broader coverages were 
made available concurrently with 
these drastic .reductions in rates. 
Through the closest supervision and 
curtailment of operating costs, com- 
bined with an unusually favorable loss ratio, our indus- 
try has been abie to pass on to its insureds savings the 
magnitude of which is apparent from the following 
comparison: 

Fidelity bonds written in 1949, for which insureds 
paid premiums estimated at $40,000,000, would have 
cost approximately $100,000,000 at the prewar rates. 


There was a very marked upward trend in fidelity 
losses in 1949 and there is every reason to believe that 
this trend will continue through the current vear. Based 
on my 45 years of experience in the business, I can say 
without reservation that never has the cost of this pro- 
tection been so low, or its value so great. 

Our industry is better equipped than ever before to 
sell- this coverage. Wartime and early postwar man- 
power shortages have been largely eliminated and prac- 
tically all companies through Home Office training 
schools and similar media have developed organizations 
well grounded in this line and eminently qualified to 
serve agents in promoting its sale. We have also observed 
that more agents and brokers are becoming fidelity con- 
scious, that is, are recognizing the necessity of dishonesty 
coverage in adequate amounts as a vital part of any 
sound, well-planned insurance program, and credit men, 
as well as bankers, in increasing numbers are requiring 
prospective borrowers to submit data as to the amount 
and character of fidelity coverage carried on their em- 
ployees. Such factors naturally stimulate sales—hence 
from the viewpoint of increased production, we are quite 
optimistic regarding the outlook for this line. 

Recognized reporting authorities estimate that public 
construction and engineering contracts awarded this year 
will be slightly in excess of the 1949 volume. Accord- 
ingly, as a major portion of contract bond premiums 
results from public construction, it is reasonable to 
assume that our this year’s writings in that line will be 
slightly in excess of last year’s, and it is my opinion based 
on the facts now available that 1949 contract bond writ- 
ings were the largest in the history of our industry. 

Other surety lines should produce premiums about 
equal to those written in 1949. 

The outlook for our business naturally depends on 
many factors, including fair and reasonable premium 
rates, our earnings on invested assets and general eco- 
nomic conditions, and while there are elements of uncer- 
tainty, the indications are that 1950 should be a satisfac- 
tory year for the fidelity and surety business barring 
abnormally high losses. 


H. W. BALGOOYEN 


Secretary, American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 





Frank A. Bach 


The electric power industry in Latin America_is look- 
ing toward another year of capacity operations in 1950. 
Despite the tremendous postwar expansion in electric 
power facilities, the demand for power in most areas 
continues to exceed available supply. 
Most of Latin America is still in the 
early stages of industrial develop- 
ment and, although living standards 
are rising, much of the population 
still is without the conveniences of 
modern living, for which an eco- 
nomic supply of electric power is 
indispensable. 

A large part of the privately- 
owned electric industry in Latin 
America has been financed by North 
American investors, and their enter- 
prises are among the leaders in the 
recent large-scale development. The 
American & Foreign Power Com- 
pany Ine. system, alone, has spent 
more than $140,000,000 since the war 
in expanding and improving its util- 
ity properties; and probably a larger amount has been 
spent for the same purpose by a Canadian company, the 
Brazilian Light and Traction Company. 

Recent published reports indicate that both Foreign 
Power and Brazilian Light have reached the point where 
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ro KNOW and trust the name of lvory Soap—famous 
A / ° ° . -_ 
for its purity and mildness. 
Crisco is a household word which, to women eve'y- 


where, stands for the finest in shortenings. 


Duz, Oxydol, Tide, Dreft—and 2 dozen other Procter & 
Gamble products—help lighten the burden of housework in 
millions of homes. 

In fact, there probably isn’t a 
today that doesn’t have at least 
product in use or on the pantry 


household in America 
one Procter & Gambie 
sheit. 

For a spirit of partnership has existed between Procter 
& Gamble and the women of America for over a century. We 
do everything in our power to bring them the finest of seaps, 
cleansers, shortenings and drug products at. the lowest pos- 





sible prices. They, in their turn, demonstrate their faith in 
the quality of Precter & Gamble preducts by using them in 
ever-increasing numbers. 


It is because women have this day-in, day-out faith in 
Procter & Gamble products that our business operations have 
always had such year-in, year-out stability. We have been 
able to plan ahead for the steady employment of our em- 
piovees. We have been able to create plans whereby they 
can share in the company’s success. 

Above m3 
seerch for 


we have been able to continue our constant 
new and improved products to make available to 
ou vhe re. 
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reserves and current earnings must be supplemented by 
substantial outside financial assistance, if they are to 
continue to keep pace with the growing demand for 
power in the ierritories they serve. Foreign Power 
recently obtain a credit of over $8,000,000 from the 
Export-Import Bank to assist in financing the con- 
struction program of its Brazilian subsidiaries, and it 
has filed applications with the Bank for additional 
credits on behalf of its subsidiaries in Brazil, Mexico, 
Chile, Cuba, and Guatemala. Brazilian Light, earlier 
this year, announced the completion of negotiations 
with the International Bank for a $75,000,000 loan to 
assist in financing further development of its electric 
and telephone services in Brazil. 

It must be emphasizd, however, that the problem of 
financing the necessary expansion of the electric ] ower 
industry, so fundamental to the industrial growth and 
general economic development of Latin America, in- 
volves more than obtaining additional dollar financing. 
The privately-owned electric power industry must find 
a way to promote a more active interest and a greater 
financial participation in its business on the part of 
local investors and administrators of public funds. Al- 
though capital accumulations are not large in Latin 
America as compared to more developed areas, private 
savings and the resources of social security institutions 
constitute a substantial reservoir of potential investment 
capital. Latin Americans, however, have favored in- 
vestments in land and other real estate or in high-profit 
commercia! ventures, rather than in industrial under- 
takings that may take a relatively long time to “pay off.” 
The public utility industry is particularly handicapped 
in efforts to enlist local capital by the comparatively 
low return it con offer; and the threat of government 
competition, where it exists, is not only a contributory 
eause, but frequenily a result, of the inability of the 
private utilities to raise the large amounts of capital 
required for necessary expansion. 

One of the most urgent tasks of public utility man- 
agement, therefore, is to educate the consuming public, 
and convince the regulatory authorities, as to the indus- 
try’s need for more remunerative rates—rates sufficient 
to cover inflated costs of operation and maintenance 
and provide a margin of profit that will attract new cap- 
ital. The consuming public and the authorities in the 
more progressive countries are showing an increasing 
awareness of the problem and, in many recent instances, 
have provided badly needed rate increases to both local 
and foreign-owned utilities. 

North American investors in Latin American utilities 
not only must be concerned about the adequacy of serv- 
ice rates; they have the additional problem of converting 
local currency income into dollars to service their invest- 
ments. This has been difficult in several countries al- 
though, in most instances, there is no real “dollar short- 
age.” Dollar earnings from exports and tourist services 
are much larger than before the war, even when allow- 
ing for present higher prices. Moreover, prospects have 
been materially improved in several countries by the 
rise in coffee prices. It is true that import requirements 
are greater, particularly for machinery and equipment 
to speed their industrialization. However, the exchange 
required tc meet full service charges on dollar invest- 
ments represents, for most countries, only a small per- 
centage of foreign exchange receipts; and the realization 
is growing that a record of satisfactory exchange treat- 
ment for existing foreign investments is the surest way 
of attracting the new investment capital that these coun- 
ries so urgently need. 


A. E. BARIT 
President, Hudson Motor Car Co. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. has just completed one of its 
most successt{ul years. 

By invading a lower-price field with the new Pace- 
maker, Hudson has broadened the company’s market, 
and with its lower-priced entry, 
Hudson now ocffers the exclusive 
“step-down” design in a wide price 
range. 

Business prospects for the coming 
year are excellent for a number of 
reasons. In the automotive business, 
for example, the need for cars for 
replacement alone is still very great 
as is evident from the large number 
of old worn-out vehicles still in use. 
Another important factor is that the 
automobile-using group is ever 
broadening with the establishment 
of new families at a very rapid rate. 


It is well to bear in mind, too, that o 

the population growth of our coun- A. E. Barit 
try, which has been progressing at 

an unusually rapid rate for some 


years now, aug well for our future market. 

Another factor worth mentioning is that the average 
individual income of the American people has been 
sharply increased in recent years. This is certain to 
have the effect of adding to the automobile-using group. 

Not only do the American people have money in 
greater abundance than ever before but credit is also 
readily available to them. 

While the income of certain segments of our economy 
may be somewhat less than in the previous year, the 








income of each segment will apparently still be suffi- 
ciently large to enable buyers to satisfy their needs for 
automobiles and other necessities. 

From the standpoint of general business conditions, 
it is pertinent to mention that most of the unhealthy 
business practices which came into being as a result of 
the severe material and commodity famine have been 
largely eliminated. This, of course, contributes to con- 
fidence in the current business structure. 

Sales volume was the largest in the history of the 
company. With the introduction of the new Pacemaker 
model to supplement its already popular Super and 
Commodore series cars, Hudson is offering to the auto- 
mobile buying public a smaller car in a lower-price field 
embodying all the principles of the famous “step-down” 
models which have been so enthusiastically received by 
the motoring public. The essential characteristics of 
“step-down” design permit. the car to be built lower to 
the ground, still providing unsual head room within the 
body, and ample road clearance. It also provides beau- 
tiful free flowing lines, easier, surer handling, smoother 
riding and safer driving. With such a design exclusive in 
Hudson cars, I am confident that we will be able to 
capture more sales than ever before. 


Approximately 17,000 persons now are employed by 
the company and payroll rates are the highest in the 
company’s history. Hudson has further strengthened its 
distributing organization with additional zone and large 
parts warehouses which have been added for quicker 
and better service for customers and dealers. 


A recent independent survey points out that 40% of 
the 35,000,000 cars being driven today are 10 years old 
or older. The survey further says that America’s poten- 
tial market will increase 15% in the decade from 1950 
through 1960. This means that Americans will increase 
their present expenditures for goods and services from 
$178,000,000,000 a year to $206,000,000,000. 


However I should like to warn dealers and salesmen 
against over-confidence in the belief that large demand 
automatically insures success to all units of industry. 
One result of the postwar adjustments which already 
have been accomplished, is that we again are conscious 
of such natural laws as “supply and demand” and “the 
survival of the fittest.” Their influence is being felt 
very strongly. I regard this as a very healthy situation. 


Although there is a heavy demand, there is a more 
careful approach on the part of the buyer. That is why 
I believe Hudson faces a good year in 1950. Our products, 
with their “step-down” design, appeal to the most dis- 
criminating buyer. We believe, and our Hudson owners 
confirm, that our products offer more value on a dollar 
for dollar basis than any car in any price class. Our 
sights are set on strengthening our position in the auto- 
motive field through continuing to offer more value 
than any other producer. 


J. D. BARNETTE 
President, First Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend 


Measurement of the basic soundness of the economic 
business structure cannot be made in a vacuum where 
forces may be isolated in order that the measurement be 
carried on under laboratory conditions. It is possible, 
however, to assess with some degree 
of certainty the weight some of the 
individual forces may be expected to 
carry in the complicated interplay 
factors affecting business in 1950. 

Savings is one such _ individual 
force, and savings deposits of the 
public in banks and in the form of 
savings bonds, as only two examples 
of reserves people may call upon, 
constitute a back-log that may safely 
be counted upon to serve as a sta- 
bilizer of business conditions during 
the year. These savings are at an 
all time high, and the American 
people, conscious of their need for 
reserve funds. are better provided 
with such funds today than in any 
previous year. 

Bright hopes for 1950 based on this and other factors 
of soundness should not cause us to disccunt that ever- 
growing obligation on the part of management of indi- 
vidual businesses to be alert to adverse conditions that 
may appear in any one particular field of activity. As 
markets become more generously supplied with products 
of industry, keener competition is bound to be experi- 





J. D. Barnette 


enced. In cases where any considerable falling-off in 
volume materializes, more favorable break-even points 
will have to be established. This will call for the ex- 
ercise of economy measures of the well considered kind 
which maintain profits in the face of reduced volume. 
The year 1950 will need complete cooperation of 
management, labor, and investors all working toward 
the good objective of wider enjoyment of increased in- 
dustrial productivity. By securing this cooperation, we 
can afford spreading among greater numbers of our 
people, higher living standards with reduced costs. 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


EDWARD F. BARRETT 
President, Long Island Lighting Company a, 


The task of a public utility company is to provide the 
reliable and adequate gas and electric service required 
to keep pace with the territory it serves. On Long 
Island the task is a very real one. 

The rapid growth of the area 
served by the Long Island Lighting 
System Companies continued during 
the past year, and it is apparent that 
the coming year will require us to 
extend and expand our facilities at 
about the same rate. 

In 1949, our System Companies 
connected over 29,000 new electric 
customers, representing a gain of 
more than 11% over a year ago. It 
is difficult for one to visualize what 
this growth means to Long Island 
because it is principally represented 
by new homes and developments 
scattered over a large area. How- 
ever, on the basis of population gain 
it is the equivalent of adding an en- 
tire new city of nearly 100,000 resi- 
dents to our electric lines and gas mains. 

Naturally, such continued expansion requires a pro- 
gram of looking, planning and building ahead on the 
part of a public utility. The first 40,000 kilowatt turbine 
of the Long Island Lighting Company’s new Port Jef- 
ferson power plant placed in operation in December 1948 
was a major factor in enabling us to maintain a pro- 
duction capacity of 13% above our late December 1949 
peak demands. While this is considerably above the 
margin of safety of the electric utility industry as a 
whole, the continued growth of our territory will soon 
require the output of the second unit of equal size due 
for competition late this year. 

Aided by the present open winter, construction is also 
being expedited on a new 5,000,000 cubic feet gas 
holder at Glenwood Landing, L. I., which is scheduled 
for completion this year. A new catalytic gas plant is 
being built at the same site for processing natural gas 
when it reaches the New York area. 

We expect to receive natural gas from Texas and 
Louisiana by the Fall of this year and the Long Island 
Lighting System has already started activities to be 
ready to connect to this source of natural gas when it 
becomes available. The receipt of this gas will enable 
us to expand substantially our gas business and at the 
same time effect economies in our System operation. 

Another favorable development anticipated during 
1950 is completion of the reorganization and consolida- 
tion of our three System companies, the Long Island 
Lighting Company, Queens Borough Gas and Electric 
Company, and Nassau and Suffolk Lighting Company. 
This has been pending for several years. The Plan of 
Consolidation has been approved by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and the New York State Public 
Service Commission has found that consolidation is in 
the public interest. We are now awaiting a decision by 
the Federal District Court on the application of the SEC 
for the enforceément of the plan. 

In retrospect, the year 1950 marks the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the Long Island Lighting Company. 
At its beginning the company had 35 employees whereas 
today more than 4,500 persons are employed to serve 
over half a million customers we supply with gas and 
electricity. 

Viewing the future, all of the various foreseeable 
factors combine to place our System in an unusually 
favorable position. By following our policy of endeavor- 
ing to visualize the future, we will be ready to meet the 
continuance of the rapid growth which we have enjoyed 
during recent years. 





Edward F. Barrett 


E. R. BARTLETT 
President, Hooker Electrochemical Compaiy 


There seems to be a rather general feeling that busi- 
ness for the first half of 1950 will continue at a high 
level, at least as good as during the latter part of 1949 
and perhaps better. Hooker Electrochemical Co. is a 
relatively small factor in the huge 
chemical industry but a larger factor 
in the branch of this chemical in- 
dustry having to do with the basic 
production of chlorine and caustie 
plus the manufacture of a large and 
varied group Of chemicals dependent 
in a major degree upon these basic 
materials. We see no reason to dis- 
agree with the general feeling about 
the business trend in the first half 
of 1950. We, however, look with 
concern to the uncertainties of the 
latter part of this year. We fear 
the increasing interference of the 
national Government in the normal 
course Of business and believe that 
artificial stimulation is in the long 
run extremely undesirable. Govern- 
ment statements and actions are based too much on 
political expediency and a growing sense of paternalism. 


Continued on page 22 
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DESOTO AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 


Come see cars built to be lived with... 


dramatically beautiful... excilingly new! 





FF: 1950 Show Time for dramatic new which are so important to you and your family. 


handle in traffic ; zs and so simple to park! 
beauty in Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
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and give you more value—and more pleasure . o vane é' : one 
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lan any we've ever bui vefore. ‘ 
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es ste ie four cars that will give your pride a lift. Get behind the wheel. ‘Take them out on 
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so easy to drive! In even a larger measure 


new lilt, and a quickened rhythm in the graceful 


lines from smart new grilles to the new stream- own comparisons. See why now more than ever. 


lined flow of rear fenders. Coming or going. they have all those features which make our for comfort, safety, smooth performance and 
these are exciting looking cars ... and we've cars notably responsive to the light touch style, a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
enhanced those Chrysler Corporation qualities on the steering wheel or brake. Easy to is a great buy for you. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


If changes are made in the income tax structure there 
are indications that these are likely to be harmful rather 
than beneficial. Correction should be made in the dis- 
criminating double taxation on corporate earnings paid 
out in dividends but the chances do not appear optimistic. 

However, the chemical industry is based on solid foun- 


dations, it is adequately financed and conservatively 
managed, it has had a tremendous growth in recent 


-yeai’s along widely varied lines and we feel that this 
growth will successfully continue. We hope the growth 
will resemble a steadily rising plateau with only shallow 
valleys of poor business and only small hills of unusual 


activity. 
JOHN T. BEATTY 
President, United Specialties Company 
Ovr plani is largely in the automotive, truck and 
tractor original equipment field and we feel that 1950 


show continuous activity in that industry, perhaps 
5%-10% lower than °49. 

We had some difficulty during 
1946 in obtaining sheet steel and are 
experiencing some trouble presently 


will 
on! 


on taat score, but we anticipate in a 
few weeks that problein will no 
lonser exist and that we will be 
able to take more business than we 
dia ‘ast year from the same auto- 
movu'ile companies, which we hope 


will party offset ithe reduction in the 
general automotive line. 
In‘lation money is easy 


money, 





> 
’ 


{ 


anc ‘it looks like there is going to be 
a lor more of it during 1950. This 
is the money that is being spent itor 
necessities and luxuries. 

Beside business in 1950, the most 
important thing going to take place John T. Beatty 
duriag that year will be the No- 
verver elections, and all of the House and a third of 
the Senaie will run again for office. If businessmen do 
not interest themselves in politics, the regulations that 
will come from the second Truman Congress will be so 
sigiificant from a businessman’s standpoint that the 
policies set will probably seriously affect business in 
late ‘50 and ’5l 

[i seer to me that we have just been lucky since 194 
becijuse there were enough members of what Truma 
cal! his” Congress among the Republicans and the 


Staie’s-righiers to prevent the whele socialistic progran 


> 


) 


fro becoming lav Any businessman who has any 
love for his country should get busy to protect it—save 
it, 1 better word 


GEORGE B. BEITZEL 


President, The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


In spite of the serious threat to business in coal and 


stee. strikes which marked the final quarter of 1949 


general business conditions were at a high level as the 


yea. ended and there seems to be no reason now appar 
ent why they should not continue at 
this level for at least the first nine 
movths of 1950 and quite possibly 
for che entire year. 
Tis is the picture as it appears 
from: the viewpoint of the chemical 
inciustry, which has the advantage 


of being close to the basic industrial 
eco; omy because it supplies virtually 
ali ‘.anufacturing and processing in- 
dustry 


Looking at business in general, it 





no appears that large backlogs of 
demand are being satisfied—we are 
no. able to obtain almost any goods 
we \vant. Expanded production by 
macufacturers in recent years has 
mace this possible. Consumer de- George B. Beitzel 
macd, however, still is continuing 
strong. There is a good indication that it will continue 
to Cv so in that, despite the steel and coal strikes, sav- 
ings deposits have increased steadily and money rates 
have continued low and in some cases have lowered. 
anufacturers, in bringing their production to the 

poi-t where it meets demand, have at the same time 
brought incomes up to the point where this demand is 
conf.nuing strong. This has put us into a phase of true 
prosverity. 

Tis more normal situation, of course, now is resulting 
in more healthy competition and a general increase in 
selling activity. In our own company, for example, we 


are strengthening our sales organization both by adding 


nev men and increasing their effectiveness by training 
ane other means 

Vaile over-all conditions appear good, we have 
noticed in cne or two of the many industries who are our 


customers temporary periods of weakness. 


One example 


was the general condition in the textile industry during 


l- 


Ss 


the summer of 1949. This condition has since improved, 
however. 

We note another fact which may affect general cor 
litions this year. The period from 1946 to 1949 was 
one of very extensive expansion and replacement « 


I 


plant equipment, and in many cases this necessary con- 
struction work has been completed. 

In cur own case, for example, we completed last year 
a program of improvements costing in the neighbornood 
of $15 million. These have now begun to show a 
healthy return on their investment and at present the 
only construction under way is a $250,000 addition to our 
plant at Calvert City, Ky. 

This does not mean that this type of expansion will 
cease to be an important factor. Rather, it indicates 
that the essential construction to catch up with demand 
is nearing completion and we are now probably entering 
a different phase—the expansion and development of 
many of the products and processes which have had to 
wait until the more immediate necessities were taken 
care of. 

Another factor which will certainly have a marked 
effect on general economic conditions is the action of 
the Federal government in regard to taxes and further 
deficit spending. However, as we enter the new year 
it appears that more and more people, both within the 
government and out, are aware of the potential dangers 
in these fields and there is good reason to hope that they 
may be kept in hand. 


A. N. BERGFELD 
President, Jefferson Bank & Trust Company, St. Lewis 


While it is true that banking, and business in general 
have enjoyed a number of years of good earnings, and 


so-called prosperity, yet this is a result of artificial 
stimuli engendered by political considerations rather 
than sound business principles. 

How long business can survive under these false 


premises is anybody’s guess, 


C. H. BLACK 


President, American Can Co. 


With the supply of materials adequate for the first 
time since the war, the container manufacturing industry 
turned out approximately many containers during 
the past year as 1948’s record equivalent of billion 
No. Z cans. 

We are entering 1950 with the de- 
mand for containers undiminished 
from * year ago, and it is likely the 
rate production will continue 
well the cOming year unless 
adverse conditions, such as poor 
growing weather or interruptions in 
the flow of supplies, interfere. 

Impetus for the postwar rate, 
which its some 70% higher than pre- 
war, vesuited from the continuing 
trend of increasing public demand 
for canned products and the resul- 
tant inciease in the number of prod- 


as 
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ucts now being packaged in metal 
containers. 
The use of metal containers for 


packaging both food and non-food 

products’ is opening new markets for these industries. 
The potentialities of these new markets has recently 
been pointed up by the growth of the frozen concen- 
trated juice business. First marketed in 1946, the pack 
of canned orange juice concentrate this year will require 
an estimated 27 million boxes of fruit, nearly three times 
the amount used for the pack a year ago. 

Public popularity of the product has created a market 
supplementary to the one already established for the still 
popular “single strength.’ canned orange juice. Indus- 
try estimates have placed the volume of fruit required 
for the 1949-50 pack of single strength juice at about 18 
million boxes, the same amount as used in the previous 
season. 


A significant development in connection with the 
packaging of beer in metal cans is the trend toward 


home consumption of the beverage and away from out- 
of~home consumption. A recent national survey showed 
that among urban beer drinkers, consumption at home 
increased from 34% in 1940 to 43% today. 

The return of adequate container manufacturing sup- 
plies and the ending of restrictions on the use of tin and 
on the quantities of containers permitted for certain 
products gave further encouragement during the year to 
the development of new markets for canned food and 
non-food commodities. 

Production of fiber containers and others of both fiber 
and metal, which Canco also manufactures, has remained 
high beeause of still growing public demand for this 
type of package for milk, frozen foods, salt, drugs and 
many other products. 

To meet the continuing demand for metal cans and 
fiber containers, the container manufacturing industry 
through the year further expanded production facilities 
through the construction of new plants or increasing pro- 
ductive capacities at existing plants. As part of Ameri- 
can Can Co.’s postwar program new plants were com- 
pleted at Indianapolis, Ind., and Hillside, N. J., and con- 
struction was started on plants at Milwaukee and Balti- 
more. Additional facilities also were installed at Canco 
plants at Tampa, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Portland, Ore.; and 
in other areas. 
canned products has 
of the products 


The opening of new markets for 
producers 


meant added revenue to the 


It also has meant more jobs in the 
During the year at American Can 
and women that ever be- 


going into cans. 
container industry. 
Co., we employed more men 
fore, totalling approximately 33,000. 

The number of products, food and non-food, now 
going into cans, runs into thousands, and the container 
manufacturing industry has not yet determined the 
potentials of the can. Food products packaged in metal 
containers range from hive lobsters and whale steaks to 
frezen lemonade. Another potential field may be in- 
dicated by the “canning” of such things as explosives, 
electrical instruments and drills. 


LEONARD G. BLUMENSCHINE 


President, The Best Foods, Inc. 


The year 1950 should be one of unusual progress in 
the packaged food industry. Recent years have brought 
many packaging and processing innovations which have 
enabled American consumers to buy better quality foods 
more economically and in more con- 
venient forms. This trend should be 
accelerated still further in the 12 
months ahead. 

Our industry has advanced a long 
way ina relatively short time from 
the unsanitary cracker barrel and 
open pickle croek to our present 
packaging methods. New methods 
and new materials are becoming 
available daily. Fortunately, quality 
has kept pace. 

Wondrous new products are com- 
research 





ing from the industry: 

laboratories by the hundreds, but 

our chemists know that new items 

ere a secondary conceri with them, 
L. G. Blumenschine ‘Thoir first and basic job is the con- 

stant improvement and maintenance 
Ol hieh quality in every branded food already on the 
market. Not only must the quality be high and the 
nutritional values outstanding, but there inust be uni- 
formity. That means the same top standards not just 
now and then, but in every single package produced, 
Che industry’s bill for quality control is high, but neces- 
aVriiy so. 

The past year produced rather wide gyrations in the 
cost o: th najor ingredients for some of our leading 
products, such as mayonnaise and margarine We hope 
these are leveling off and that America will dine better 
th: ever and Jess expensively in 1950. 

Oo. C. BOWDEN 


President, Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 


With major strikes improbable .. . with government 
pledeed to further expansion of the public housing pro- 
pram with credit ancl money easy with the 


$2.800,000.000 veteran bonus, the major portion of which 


will be spent, and with personal incomes pretty well 
assured of reaching an all-time high, then one can 
hardly help but look to the New Year fairly confident 


of a continuation of the improvement trend such as has 
been experienced since August and which was only 
slightly interrupted because of the coal and steel strikes. 
Prices are now fairly stable and from all appearances 
will remain Demand created during and since the 
war for both furniture and appliances is far from satis- 
fied and we feel will continue to assert itself in the year 
to come. 1950—or at least the first six months—should 
be a banner year in unit sale, if not in dollars. Trends 
are up—employment at a high level—people have 
money and are going to spend it. 1950 will be another 
good vear because the opportunity to make it so will 
be at hand. 


so. 


is 


E. S. BOWERS 
President, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 
A glance at any general map of the United States 
reveals one of the greatest natural systems of rivers, 


intracoastal waterways, and tidal estuatries in the world. 
Their value is vastly increased by improvement and in- 
tercornection continuous water- 
ways. 

There are over 65,000 miles of po- 
tential navigable waterways in the 
country and we have improved only 


as 


28.000 miles of them. With a coast- 
line of over 39,000 miles, including 
that of the Great Lakes, we have 


only about 190 improved harbors. 
The building of new harbors, inter- 

connecting channels, along with 

modernization of old canalized water- 





ways, all planned to bring about a 
fuller utilization of regional water 
transportation facilities, will result 
in great local and national benefits. 
Surely, a forward moving nation 
cannot neglect the steady develop- Emerson S. Bowers 


ment of these great natural and per- 
manent assets. One sound reason for continued water- 
way development is of course, that low cost water trans- 


Continued on page 24 
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Progress Report, 1950 


Large new lubricants plant now in operation at 
The Pure Os! Company’s Smiths Bluff Refinery 


Down near Beaumont, Texas, on 70 acres of what the completion of new units at refineries in Toledo 
used to be unusable marshland adjacent to Pure and Newark, Ohio, and the expansion of producing, 
Oil’s big Smiths Bluff Refinery, now stands one of transportation, terminal, and marketing facilities. 
the world’s newest and most modern lubricants These improvements required plowing back into 
plants. This new plant greatly increases Pure Oil’s the business a substantial part of the company’s 
capacity to manufacture highest-quality oils and earnings for the past three years. They have been 
greases for automotive and industrial use. paid for without the nec essit) for outside financing. 

Completion of this important project, after five They have made it possible for The Pure Oil 
years of planning and four years of actual construc- Company to better its position in an industry in 
tion, is another big step forward in Pure’s program which more than 34,000 companies are competing 
of modernization and expansion. It follows closely to supply the petroleum needs of America. 


The Pure Oil Company 


with Pure 
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portation is a vital factor in solving one of the most 
burdensome problems of the nation—high cost of distri- 
bution. Every new and every expanding industry using 
large quantities of raw material seeks a location where 
water transportation is available. The railroads are 
benefited, too, through the distribution of finished prod- 
ucts into areas where water transportation is not avail- 
able. The use of deeper and deeper draft vessels is 
another reason for waterway improvements. The larger 
the cargo the lower is the transport cost per ton mile. 
Few people realize that 85% of all the steel made in 
America is made from, iron ore transported from Upper 
Lake Superior ports to the steel manufacturing areas 
along the Lower Lakes at the almost unbelievably low 
cost of approximately 8/10ths of a mill per ton mile. 
Nowhere else in all the world is there such low cost 
transportation. 

Even many well informed persons do not associate low 
cost transportation and civic development with river and 
harbor improvements. They have no idea that such im- 
provements tie in directly with national defense. Few 
know that every Navy Yard in the nation is on a water- 
way improved by the Federal Government. Waterway 
improveirents are vital not only to commerce but to the 
defense oi the nation as well. 

When we consider the intrinsic value of waterway 
development, and realize that it must keep pace with 
other national growth, we cannot be other than optim- 
istic with respect to the outlook for The River and 
Harbor Construction Industry. It is making a vital con- 
tribution to the growth and strength of America. 


LYMAN B. BRAINERD 


President, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company 


After a decade of unsatisfactory underwriting results, 
the boiler and machinery insurance companies appear to 
be heading toward better times. The unofficial experi- 
ence figures for 1949 show definite evidence of continua- 
tion of the trend toward improve- 
ment which first became discernible 
in 1948. The 1949 figures show writ- 
ten and earned premiums to be about 
$35,000,000 and $34,000,000, respec- 
tively—both being records for the 
industry—while the ratio of incurred 
losses to earned premiums was ap- 
proximately 23%, a reduction from 
the 28% of the previous year. Tak- 
ing everything into account, the year 
was the most satisfactory one the 
underwriters have had since before 
the war. 

A forecast of what the boiler and 
machinery companies may expect in 
1950 must be based on a considera- 
tion of the extent to which there 
have been changes in the factors ac- 
countable for the poor underwriting experience of the 
past 10 years. All of these factors were related to the 
production of war material and to the abnormal pent-up 
demand for peacetime goods in the immediate postwar 
years. During those hectic times industries were oper- 
ating at full throttle with heavy overloading of power 
plant equipment. In many cases this equipment was be- 
ing run without proper maintenance or overhaul, and by 
operating personnel relatively inexperienced in their 
duties. To further add to the difficulties, new power 
plant equipment and spare parts were in extremely 
short supply, so that worn out equipment had to be con- 
tinued in use in order to meet production demands. The 
insurance companies were also hard pressed to maintain 
adequate engineering staffs, as men of mechanical back- 
ground were eagerly sought for service in the armed 
forces. Moreover, the inflationary trend in our national 
economy greatly increased operating expenses and, as is 
frequently true in the insurance business, the level of 
premium rates did not keep pace with rising costs and 
adverse loss experience. Each of these factors played 
its part in the generally unsatisfactory results. 

During the past few years there have been changes 
which have served to eliminate or minimize the effect 
of many of these adverse influences. In many lines of 
manufacturing, production has overtaken the pent-up 
demand for consumer goods so that operating schedules 
are now being geared to current consumption, thus 
bringing to an end much of the overloading of power 
plant equipment. At the same time, availability of new 
power plant equipment and of repair parts has increased 
to the point where much of the old equipment, which 
bore the grunt of the war years, can now be discarded 
or held in reserve. More stable employment conditions 
have materially bettered the efficiency of power plant 
operating personnel and, for the same reason, the in- 
spection forces of the insurance companies are operating 
with increased effectiveness. Improvements in inspec- 
tion techniques have also made a major contribution to 
the reduction in accident frequency. In the last quarter 
of 1948 the long overdue increase in premium rates went 
into effect country-wide, and this was reflected some- 
what in both written and earned premiums for 1949. 
However. as most boiler and machinery policies are 
written for a three-year term, it will be almost two 
years more before the full benefit of the rate increase 
will show in earned premiums. 

There seems to be every indication that the favorable 
trends of the past couple of years will continue well into 
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1950. With industrial production at anything like its 
present high level, written and earned premiums should 
show further gains. Loss ratios are not easy to predict, 
but there is no reason to expect that 1950 will bring 
any material increase. 

However, as is the case for all forms of insurance, ex- 
penses of operations are continuing to mount. A marked 
continuance of the spiral of inflation could, of course, 
result in the need for a further increase in premium 
rates in order to enable the boiler and machinery insur- 
ance companies to produce a reasonable operating profit. 
‘ne year snould provide a fair test of the adequacy of 
the current level of premium rates. 


HENRY BRUERE 


Chairman of the Board, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City 


Americe’s 531 mutual savings banks started the new 
year with resources of $21.5 billion and deposits of $19.2 
billion owned by 19.3 million persons. During the past 
year deposits increased $800 million of which dividend 
credits accounted for $350 million. ccs 
Thus, depositors saved $450 million 
of new money—a 2%% increment. 
With indications that in the new year 
a high level of business will con- 
tinue, it may be expected that 1950 
will register a similar growth In 
deposits. Even though the dollar 
buys considerably less than it did, 
and the government spends increas- 
ing amount for public welfare and 
assistance, since the war Americans 
have demonstrated their continuing 
will to save. Per capita savings in 
the United States have increased 
140% from 1939 to 1948. Adjusted 
to 1939 dollars, the increase was 
39% .* 

The vast expansion in accumulated 
liquid savings of individuals has sharpened competition 
among the different types of savings institutions for 
stewardship of savings funds. United States Savings 
Bonds, mutual savings banks operating in 17 states, thrift 
departments of commercial banks, life insurance com- 
panies and savings and loan associations, all have com- 
peted for the savers’ dollars. This competition for indi- 
vidual savings will continue during 1950 and will be 
augmented by aggressive sales efforts to sell participa- 
tions in equities by the investment trusts. 

Mutual savings banks still have 54% of their assets 
invested in United States Government securities. Eleven 
per cent of their funds are invested in other securities, 
principally corporates. Only 29% are represented by 
mortgage loans. However, during the past three years 
these banks have reduced government bond holdings 
largely to increase investments in mortgages. A large 
part of these mortgages are insured by the FHA and 
represent new housing loans. The Bowery Savings Bank, 
for example, has added over $200 million of such loans 
to its portfolio in the past two years, providing homes 
for thousands of families. 


What opportunities for investing savings bank funds 
will be available in the new year? 

The telephone industry has substantially completed 
financing its expansion program. Railroads have sub- 
stantially completed financing new equipment. Esti- 
mates of new financing by electric and gas companies 
point of declining volume. Savings banks’ corporate 
investments are principally in these categories. As the 
supply of these securities decreases the yield advantage 
over government bonds likewise decreases because of 
rising prices. Corporate securities therefore are not 
likely to be too attractive for savings banks in the 
immediate future. 

Mortgages will continue to be the major outlet for 
savings bank funds. Recent legislation in New York 
and Massachusetts, where 74% of the Mutual Savings 
Banks’ assets are concentrated, now permits the banks 
to make FHA mortgage loans throughout the country. 
Metropolitan savings banks are making and will con- 
tinue to make increasing use of this wider lending power. 
New York State banks made over $20 million of loans 
outside New York and its adjoining states during the 
last quarter of 1949, the first period when such loans 
were legally available. They have on hand $39 million 
in commitments scheduled for 1950 and 1951 delivery. 
In addition, some $52 million of nationwide mortgage 
loans are in process with commitments expected to be 
issued in the near future. 

In 1948, FHA and VA mortgages accounted for 39% 
of loans made, compared with 34% in 1947. Figures 
for 1949 are not yet available. The trend towards in- 
sured mortgages continued in 1949 and is likely to con- 
tinue in 1950, especially if FHA insurance of large, multi- 
family rental projects under Section 608 is extended 
beyond the present expiration date of March 30, 1950. 
If the authorization to insure such developments under 
the very attractive low-equity financing of the present 
law is not extended, the savings banks in the larger 
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*“Personal Savings in New York: a Record of Steady Growth,” 
New York State Commerce Review, Vol. 3, No. 11 (November, 1949), 
p. 9. 


centers will be hard-pressed for investments when their 
backlog of commitments is exhausted. Recourse to some 
extent would be made to financing multi-family hous- 
ing under Section 207 of the Housing Act, but. as regu- 
lations now stand, the larger equity investment required 
from the builder under this section would reduce volume. 

If savings continue to increase, when the housing de- 
mand is more nearly satisfied and mortgages remain in 
limited supply, recourse will no doubt again be had to 
the government bond market. The question will then 
arise whether the Treasury will take heed of the need 
for an outlet for funds which are saved by the people, 
to stabilize their incomes and hence the general economy, 
and offer bonds at incentive yields. Except when na- 
tional need arises and government deficit must be 
financed, the best outlet for savings funds is in the 
building of cities, public utilities and providing homes 
for individuals. But so important is it to encourage 
thrift that a solution of the problem of the adequate 
investment of savings funds is of as great concern to 
a wise administration of the government as it is to the 
thrift institutions themselves. 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


U. S. Senator from New Hampshire 


_ The question, ““What’s Ahead in 1950.” is of greater 
significance at the mid-point in the twentieth century 
than it has been in the recent past of these United 
States. 

In my ovinion. the next decade 
will mark a turning point in the a ® 
primary issue of this generation— — 
Will our people continue to sell their 
liberties to an ever-enlarging 
bureaucracy which promises them 
security instead of freedom? I am 
convinced that this question will be 
decided in the next ten years and 
surely any legislation which affects 
this issue during the first year of the 
decade will be vrophetic. 

I expect that the Congress, con- 
trolled by the Democratic Party, will 
do little or nothing toward enacting 
Truman’s Fair Deal program. The 
reasons for this are threefold. First, 
the Republican minority will vigor- 
ously oppose the Administration’s 
slave state proposals and, second, the statesmen in the 
Congress who are elected as Democrats are more de- 
voted to the principles of free government than they 
are to schemes to insure their re-election. This com- 
bination of forces in the Congress will be sufficient, I 
forecast, to stop the Fair Deal drive. 

The third factor in the situation. in a final analysis, 
may have the greatest effect. This is a purely political 
factor. The Trumanites, because of the 1948 upset, 
(which I am confident is explained by the fact that 
25,000,000 eligible electors did not take the trouble to 
vote) expect to use the same desperation formula for 
re-election in 1950. 

Obviously, the Fair Dealers can’t promise all things 
to all men if they have delivered on their promises of 
1948. And, quite as obviously, they did not have the 
mandate from the people in 1948, as they would have 
us believe, or they would have delivered on their 
promises. Thus, since the Fair Dealers themselves do 
not want action during this Session of the 81st Congress, 
it is unlikely that much in the way of new legislation 
will be approved. 

The big job of this Session is to cut back government 
spending and balance the budget. I hope at least a 
5 billion dollar cut in expenditures will be made. These 
cuts should come, I believe, in the bureaucratic aspects 
of our government which will certainly have no place 
in the national picture during years cf prosperity. If we 
can’t balance our budget during good times, how can we 
expect to weather any years of adversity which may lie 
ahead? 

Truman has asked for increased taxes. T feel sure the 
Congress will not respond to his request. There is a 
drive in some quarters for repeal of war-time excess 
taxes as a sop to the consumer in an election year. Pro- 
ponents of this plan state that revenue to replace that 
furnished by the excise taxes would be raised by in- 
creasing taxes on corporate earnings. The idea of re- 
placing a tax, which at least has the merit of being 
honest and easily seen, for further hidden taxes is not 
a desirable method of operation, in my view. If we are 
successful in cutting the budget sufficiently we should 
reduce taxes and not simply juggle the method by which 
they are collected. 

Personally, I shall continue to stand against creeping 
socialism in our government and I shall oppose as vigor- 
ously as I can the spread of Communism in the United 
States and throughout the world. I shali stand for econ- 
omy in the operation of the Federal establishment, a 
demobilization of the army of bureaucrats which resists 











« 


s 
Sen. Styles Bridges 


efforts toward economy, and every move which will 


enable my fellow Americans to further improve their 
condition in this life through their own efforts. 
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nnouncement 


to you, who operate motors or machines 


and would like to save money... 


THE ACCEPTED METHOD of making high 
quality lubricating oil has been to blend a 
heavy oil, too heavy to be a satisfactory lubri- 
cant, with another oil too light to give satis- 
factory performance. Although the best proc- 
ess known, up to now, the resulting mixture is 
a compromise—and as is usually the case 
with compromises it naturally suffers from 
the adverse effect of both of its component 
parts. 


CITIES SERVICE SCIENTISTS have discovered 
a process which does away with the compro- 
mise and thus produces a lubricating oil 
superior to any on the market. This is done 
by taking a “heart-cut” of the lubricating oil 
fraction in a barrel of crude, retaining the 
advantages of the older methods while 
avoiding their disadvantages. 


THE BRAND NEW SCIENTIFIC PROCESS by 


Ww 


which this “heart-cut” is achieved is the un- 
usual feature of our new $42,000,000 lube 
oil plant (at Lake Charles, Louisiana )—the 
newest and largest and most efficient plant 
of its kind in the world. This plant is now 


“on stream” and its products have exceeded 
the highest expectations of the scientists. 


The new “heart-cut” oil is available at Cities 
Service stations—another step forward in 
providing the motorist and those who oper- 
ate machinery of all kinds a lubricant better 


in action and resulting in lower operating 
costs. 


AGAIN, in this progressive oil industry, one 
company through its imcessant search for 
new and better ways of doing things, has 
discovered such a way and has been quick 
to provide the facilities to make this new 
product available to the public. 


cities (A) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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C. H. BUFORD 


President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


I look forward to a reduced volume of rail freight 
traffic in 1950. I believe the first six months of next 
year will be about as good as the corresponding period 
of 1949. and that the traffic volume will show some 
tendency to recede during the last 
six months. However, it is difficult 
at this time to forecast what the 
percentage of decrease will amount 
to. 

Agricultural prospects in our ter- 
ritory for 1950 are somewhat less 
hopeful than a year ago. Soil mois- 
ture conditions are spotted. In some 
sizable areas in the northern Great 
Plains, sub and surface soil moisture 
is quite deficient. It is expected 
that wheat and potato acreage will 
be restricted, and the government is 
also expected to restrict 1950 corn 
acreage. With less wheat, corn and 
potatoes to market and an estimated 
10% general decline in farm prices, 
farmer income will doubtless be 
below that of the last few years, although considerably 
above the 10-year average. 

It is mv opinion that the manufacture of heavy com- 
modities, including farm implements, will be somewhat 
reduced. 

With the completion, late in the fall of 1949, of our 
freight car program, we do not expect to construct or 
acquire any new freight or passenger Cars during the 
year 1950, for the reason that I beiieve that our acceler- 
ated programs during the last few years have made our 
ownership of freight and passenger cars sufficient to 
handle our traffic during the year. 

The condition of our motive power has continued to 
improve and I believe we are in good shape to handle 
any and all traffic offered in an efficient manner. We 
do. however, expect to supplement our fleet of Diesel- 
electric locomotives during the year. Our new loco- 
motive program for the year 1950 will involve an expen- 
diture of about $5,500,000. Our improvement budget for 
existing equipment and for road property is estimated 
to require an additional $9,000,000. These expenditures 
wil! contribute substantially to industry and employment 
in our territory. 





C. H. Buford 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


What does 1950 hold for the milling and cereal indus- 
try? Prospects depend on two major factors, the supply of 
caw materialsand the market for flour and cereal products. 


The Farm Situation 
The bumper crops of 1949 relieved any shortages which 
may have existed previously. Sup- 
plies of farm products are now am- 
ple to meet requirements for do- 
mestic consumption, export, and 
carryover. 

Ample supplies of agricultural 
products are often accompanied by 
low prices and unstable markets. 
However, the recent amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which supports prices of many farm 
products at fairly high levels, gives 
assurance that agricultural prices 
will be fairly secure from violent 
fluctuations. The policy of our gov- 
ernment in carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Marshall Plan is a stab- 
ilizing factor particplarly if there 
should be burdensome surpluses. 
While farm income in 1949 was not so high as in 1948, 
agriculture is still highly prosperous. 

Therefore, it would appear that for the coming year 
the flour milling and food industry can look forward to 
1 fortunate combination of circumstances as retlected 
by ample supplies of raw materials, generally stabie 
commodity markets, and prosperity among our principal 
suppliers, the farmers. 
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Consumption of food continues high. When people 
have good incomes they want more meat, and more 
dairy and poultry products. High demand for these 
products permits the farmer to feed his surplus grains 
profitablv. and so contributes to farm prosperity. 


The Market for Flour and Cereals 

Our heavy industries, including construction, pay high 
wages, and therefore the workers in those industries 
are the farmers’ best customers. The outlook for con- 
struction, steel, automobiles, and other durables, is very 
good as we enter the new year. These high-wage in- 
dustries are the keys to prosperity, and as long as they 
have full employment and full operating schedules ther: 
will be a good market for food and other consumer 
goods. 

About one-sixth of our working population is engaged 
in agriculture. This means that five-sixths earn their 
livelihood in industry, trade, services, and professions, 


It is evident therefore fhat the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural population is dependent to a large extent upon 
the prosperity of the other five-sixths. 


Our Expanding Economy 

Industrial prosperity is essential to our country’s wel- 
fare. The American people need to realize that they 
have a tremendous interest in keeping industry growing 
and in providing incentives for business to expand. 

Industry must be prepared to employ an ever-increas- 
ing labor force. To accomplish that, it is necessary for 
industry to keep growing, building more plants, enlarg- 
ing its facilities, and supplying new products and services. 

We in business should do our utmost to teach the 
people that high levels of productive employment—that 
is, jobs for themselves and their children—are directly 
dependent upon continued high rates of investment by 
business in new plants and equipment. We should show 
péople that it pays to encourage greater production be- 
cause production is the source of income to give us food, 
shelter, and recreation; to pay the costs of government 
and of aid to Europe; and to-give us some measure of 
national and personal security. 

In the vear ahead the market potential for basic goods, 
and particularly for foods, should be at least equal to 
that of any prior year. There will be new mouths to 
feed, and the record number of youngsters added to our 
population during the past decade will be a year older. 

The demand for bettemfoods is growing with the con- 
stantly rising level of income and education. Stability 
of food prices will help to make it possible to satisfy 
that demand even more completely. 

Assuming that public and business psychology will 
continue to be optimistic, I do not look for any broad- 
scale economic reverses or widespread unemployment 
which would reduce {ood consumption. Rather, there 
is every reason to believe that the volume and quality 
of foods consumed in the United States will reach a 
new high in 1950. 


LOUIS BURFEIND 


President, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank 


Frankly, I don’t know wihat's.ahead for business in 
1950, but we are making fast all lines in the event of a 
premature hurricane, which we sometimes get on the 
shore, and are sometimes known to be inland. 

Seriously, we look tor another good year, provided 
we have a hot and sunny summer, which benefits our 
hotels and concessioners, whose business is reflected in 
the mercantile trade. Of course, you must realize that 
Asbury Park is a summer resort and our business is 
distinctly seasonal. 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD 


U. S. Senator from Virginia 


Creeping socialism in the United States is steadily in- 
filtrating the privacy of individuals, the policies of busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor, and the prerogatives of local, 
state and Federal governments. 

This creeping socialism will soon 
become galloping socialism if the bed 
program of President Truman. is 
adopted. Whether you call it wel- 
fare state, collectivism or something 
else is academic. The fact is that 
state socialism is converging upon 
this nation from at least four di- 
rections and unless checked, will 
destroy the system of government 
that has-made America the greatest 
nation in all the world. 

In one direction there is an in- 
creasing stream of government com- 
petition such as that which results 
from the development of huge valley 
projects and tremendous so-called 
business loans such as those to Lus- 
tron and Kaiser. 

In another direction there is the continuing threat 
of government controls such as those requested at the 
beginning of the 8lst Congress on prices, wages, em- 
ployment practices commodity allocation, consumer 
credit and bank requirements. Much of this legislation 
advocated by the President is still pending 

In the third direction there are proposals to add more 
taxes to the tax burden which already, in some in- 
stances, is close to confiscatory. Last year the proposal 
was for $4 billion in new general revenue taxes and $2 
billion in new payroll security taxes. This year the pro- 
posal is for $1% billion in new payroll security taxes, 
and new general revenue taxes of an unannounced 
amount. 


Harry F. Byrd 


In the fourth direction there is a crushing onslaught 
of deficit spending and debt which result from Federal 
expenditures through 100 different programs already 
spreading out from among the 60 principal] Federal de- 
partments and agencies (with 1,000 units). It is through 
these give-away programs that Federal plans, adminis- 
tration, control and regimentation are extended over 
individuals, agriculture and business with a deluge of 
borrowed billions in financial aids, grants, subsidies, 
and payrolls, pensions, payments and virtually every 
other form of government advance and contribution. 

These elements of socialism have been overtaking us 
gradually for years, usually accepted in the name of 





some emergency, but as the emergencies disappeared, 
these insidious programs, which eat away at the free 
enterprise foundation of our democracy, have remained. 

How far we have already gone toward government 
control of our lives and business can be measured by the 
fact that 17. million individuals are now receiving direct, 
regular payments from the Federal Government, the 
Federal payments to business are equal to more thar 
half of corporate profits after taxes are paid. 

The President’s recommendations to the new session 
of Congress this week, and last, were simply for more 
of the same, plus a demand for three more measures 
which, if adopted, will irrevocably commit us to state 
socialism, from where there is no retreat. 

The first of these clincher programs was for more 
socialized housing. Part of the vast public housing pro- 
eram has already passed, and, exclusive of the new pro- 
posals, the part, already passed, within 10 years, is esti- 
mated to eost $20 billion. 

The second clincher program is socialized medicine 
which, within 10 years, will cost $20 billion annually. 

The third, and crowning program is the _ so-called 
Brannan Plan. The most accurate thing Mr. Brannan 
has said about this plan is that he cannot estimate the 
cost. It is opposed by both of the great farm organiza- 
tions—the American Farm Bureau and the National 
Grange. Despite this, politicians are exerting their most 
powerful effort to force this socialistic plan upon both 
the farmers and consumers as a sop to labor leaders. 
The American Farm Bureau estimates that its applica- 
tion to milk alone would cost $2 billion annually. 

There is no retreat after socialism becomes entrenched, 
primarily because the state usurps not only the machin- 
ery of agricultural, mineral and industrial production, 
but also the sources of wealth and capital which would 
be required by private enterprise tc recapture its vital- 
ity. 

Those who think they are benefiting from Federal 
payments end expanding Federalized programs should 
take a look at England. In all that great country there 
are today only 70 Britons with net incomes of $16,000, 
afier taxes. The so-called well-to-de in England have 
already been liquidated. But the worst of the British 
situation is that the liquidation of the middle income 
grouv has extended to an alarming degree. Evidence of 
this is that there are only 320,000 Britons having incomes 
from $2,800 to $5,600, after taxes. If we like what 
we see in the socialistic government of England, then 
we are justified in stuffing ourselves. with gratuities 
from _a paternal central government until we bankrupt 
the greatest nation in all history. 

But, I for one do not believe that America wants to 
go the way of England. I am opposed to these socialistic 
programs. I believe that so long as we can keep this 
country financially sound, the door will not be closed to 
the recovery of the freedom of private enterprise in 
democracy. Let us never forget that the last hope of 
freedom-loving people in the world hangs upon main- 
taining the integrity of our American money. The key 
to this fiscal solvency is balanced budgets in time of 
peace. Today we are enjoying the greatest prosperity 
in history, and we are at peace. Yet the President pro- 
posed in his recent message that we indefinitely em- 
brace deficit spending. If we cannot balance the budget 
now, in this era of prosperity, when can we? 

It is my censidered judgment that, unless the Congress 
balances the budget for the year beginning July 1, 1950, 
it will not be balanced until we go over the precipice of 
financial disaster. The reason for my conclusion is that 
a recession of 10% in the present national income — 
which means the aggregate of the income of all the 
citizens of this country—would result in a loss in tax 
revenue of $5 billion, as the loss in tax revenue occurs 
on a basis of $1 in tax revenue for every $4 reduction 
in national income. , 

In anticipation of another recession, even though 
minor, the blueprints are already prepared for the 
government to embark upon still more great spending 
programs in the effort to prime the pump to maintain 
the present, or even higher, level of prosperity. With 
even a little recession in general prosperity, reduced 
Federal tax revenue and increased pump priming spend- 
ing together will add tremendously to the deficit. 

Let us remember, too, that continued deficit spending 
and socialism are inseparable twins. The government 
cannet extend its program of socialism without spending 
huge sums such as for socialized medicine, socialized 
housing. socialized farming, etc. And resistance on the 
part of the taxpayers will be so vocal that it is doubtful 
that this much new taxation can be obtained. 

So we must fight those twins of evil—state socialism 
and deficit spending—just as we would fight an in- 
vasion of a hestile power. 

Balancing the budget is first and foremost in the pres- 
ervation of our security. Those who, wilfully or other- 
wise, would destroy the American enterprise system 
would destroy the freedom of people everywhere. We 
alone are bearing the standard of freedom today. With- 
out the light from our torch freedom and progress will 
perish from the earth. Without American solvency, 
there would be no deterrent to communism abroad. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there is literally nothing 
on earth more important than the fiscal integrity of the 
government of the United States and the financial sta- 
bility of our free enterprise system. 


Continued on page 28 
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V.D. Dardi Warren H. Snow 


Formation of the new invest- 
ment banking firm of Blair, 
Roliirs & Co., Incorporated, was | 
announced (Jan. 16) by V. D.| 
Dardi, Chairman of the _ board. | 
and Warren H. Snow, President. | 
The ccrporation is a result of the 
consolidation of the business, ef- 
fective immediately, of the two| 
nationally-known investment}! 
firms cf Blair & Co., Inc., and| 
E. H. Rollins & Sons Incorporated. | 

Blair, Rollins & Co. Incorporated 
will function in all phases of the 
investment banking business and 
will winderwrite, distribute and 
ceal in United States Government, 
State and municipal, railroad, 
public utility and industrial se- 
curitics, investment trust shares 
and Feceral Housing Adininistra- 
tion mortgages. 

In addition to Mr. Dardi, who 
prior to the consolidation was 
Chairivan of Blair & .Co., Inc., 
and Mr. Snow, heretofore Presi- 
dent of E. H. Rollins & Sons In- 
corporated, officers of Blair, Rol- 
lins & Co., Incorporated, include 
Charles F. Hazelwood and 
James J. Sullivan as Senior Vice- 
Presidents. The board of directors 
of the new firm consists of Messrs. 
Dardi, Snow, Sullivan, Frank B. 
Bateman and Burton A. Howe. I 

Main offices of the corporation | wT tate a il ] 
are located at 44 Wall Street, New) 3 4 5 Bess Sw ATH ' Hl HH HI WT 
York City. Branch offices will be| a 1 tines ea) WAAL | 
maintained in 20 leading cities:| ~~ e = " MA 
Albany, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, | 
Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, | 
Los Angeles, Manchester (N. H.), | 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Roches- | 
ter, Scranton, St. Louis, San Fran- | 
cisco, Springfield (Mass.). Wash- | 
ington (D. C.), Wilkes-Barre, | 
Williersport (Pa.) and Wilming- | 

| 
| 
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insurance dollars at WORK 


ton, Del. 
The new firm, it was stated, | 
will give particular attention to| 


“ : Bad In July of 1948 The Equitable Society began construction on its Fordham 
financing business expansion | c : ; : : 

throug: issuance of equity se-| Hill housing project, a medium-priced apartment development of ultra- 
curities. A primary objective of| ; 

Blair. Rollins & Co. Incorporated | modern design. 


will be to make ‘available to the| 
investor “a tyne of sérvice to fit 


For some 1,118 families, apartments will be open for occupancy in March 
his particular requirements, 


whether a small, medium or large | —apartments that are beautiful, luxurious, practical . . . yet in a price 

investor. whether an individual or | 

an institution, whether he wants range agreeable to most budgets. 

to buy s*curities in enterprises of | ; — ° . 

the rapidly growing industrial Far | The nine buildings that comprise the Fordham Hill development cost 

West or in the old-line companies | ae aa ° . . 

of the Middle East and the East.” | $16,000,000. This is insurance money, invested for Equitable policyholders. 

cs oe. | It is one more example of the double value of the life insurance dollar... 
With the business of Blair &| 

Co., I-c.. reaching back to 1890) The funds that guard your security have created a new community of 

and cf the former Rollins firms | 


to 1876, the consolidated firm “has | 
an acc vr ulated experience which 
qualifies it for the job it has cut) Like the other funds cooperatively pooled in The Equitable Society, the 
out for itself,’ according to the| ; ; . 
statement. money that built Fordham Hill helps all of us. It’s something to remember 
1 i . Ho je rill be < lirec- | . . + . . . 
ge Bagh nage dnc e hb when you think of your life insurance . .. that while you enjoy security, 


tor of the new corporation with | 
millions enjoy better living — thanks to your insurance dollars. 


homes in the heart of New York. 







offices at the firm’s New York} 
address, 44 Wall Street. Both he} 
and Mr. Snow will be substantial 
stockholders of the ownership 
company, Blair Holdings Corpo- 
ration. 





With Zuckerman, Smith 


Zuckerman, Simnith & Co., 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


members of the New York Stock THOMAS |. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
piety Pvingior nce Mer ip Bags i 393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


firm in its midtown office, 144] 


Broadway, New York City. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


ALEXANDER CALDER 
President, Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


The year 1949 was a good year for American business 
in general and for the kraft paper industry in particular. 
Persona! income in 1949 amounted to about $212 billion, 
equal to the great year, 1948. The FRB Index of Indus- 
trial Production closed the year at 
approximately 175. In tune with all 
this general business activity, the 
kraft paper and paperboard mills 
produced in the neighborhood of 
4.2 million tons of product—a decline 
of less than 4% from the 1948 record. 

As we look forward into 1950, 
there is no good reason to expect 
any serious let-down in the indus- 
trial tempo. It may be that things 
will transpire which will bode no 
good to the long-run health of our 
economy, but they are not likely to 
do any immediate harm. I am 
thinking especially of unbusinesslike 
handling of our national fiscal and 
financial problems. In the short run, 
it is likely that careless spending and 
world-wide generosity with American resources will be 
stimulative to business. 

The kraft paper industry will probably produce in 
1950 tonnage at least equal to that of 1949, 4.2 million 
tons, representing a sizable share of total per capita 
paper consumption of more than 350 pounds annually. 
This compares with a per capita consumption of only 
eight pounds in the rest of the world. 

Union Bag and Paper Corporation with about 350,000 
tons of production in 1949, expects to do at least as 
well in 1950. Prices have declined during 1949 to reflect 
the return of competition. In 1950 there is no reason 
to anticipate any substantial further price decline. As 
a matter of fact, the low profit per dollar of sales on 
certain paper products suggests the likelihood of some 
firming of the price structure in those products. 

The largest cloud on the horizon at the beginning of 
1950 is the one which is made in Russia. We cannot 
be free of war uncertainties as long as an aggressive 
dictatorship pours out its floods of mendacious propa- 
ganda and it; ant calls to hatred among men. 

It seems to it we learn to live in this un- 
pleasant atmosphere. As \ in America continue to 
manufacture ibute goods with such efficiency 
as to spark nomic recovery throughout the world, 
we cannot aid the cause of freedom in the year 
ahead. 





Alexander Calder 


ALLARD A. CALKINS 
President, The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco 


The flow of money in the veins of business is a useful 
measure of the health of business. The banker is in a 
particularly favored position to take the pulse of busi- 
ness and to know the past and present state of its health. 
He is usually quickly aware of a 
slackening or quickening of the pulse 
of business, but he is not peculiarly 
endowed with the gift of prophecy; 
it is with due humility that I com- 
ment on the prospects for 1950. 

The year 1948 recorded the post- 
War peak in wholesale commodity 
prices. The last months of 1948 and 
the first halt of 1949 witnessed the 
accomplishinent of an adjustment in 
business, especially in inventories. 
Business improved consistently dur- 
ing the last six months of 1949. 
Aithough major strikes obscured the 
improvement in indices of business 





activity, the evidence was present in : 
rising trends of bank deposits, bank Allard A. Calkins 
debits and commercial loans. We 


look forward with confidence to a continuation of these 
trends well into 1950. 

The most urgent of needs accumulated during the war 
have been filled, but many wants backed by the ability 
to buy remain unsatisfied. Some potential buyers have 
increased their savings awaiting greater value—lower 
prices—in some cases, cr better quality. The industrial 
plant of the nation has been expanded and improved, 
productivity has been increased and greater efficiency is 
possible in operations. These factors will make it pos- 
sible for industry to offer greater value to consumers and 
yet earn profits that will sustain production, employment 
and trade. 

All evidence points clearly to good levels of activity 
in the construction industries, especially in residential 
construction and public improvements. Adequate hous- 
ing will require years of activity in residential building. 
Schools, water and sewage systems, roads, gas and elec- 
tric services and commercial centers will be required to 
supplement the housing construction. Banks will par- 
ticipate in financing these activities through real estate 
loans to home owners, commercial loans to contractors 


and purchases of bonds issued to finance the public 
improvements. 

The third basic division of our economy is agriculture. 
To a large extent the prosperity of agriculture depends 
upon the prosperity of manufacturing and construction 
industries. High levels of employment in industry and 
trade in prospect for 1950 will provide broad markets 
and good demand for the products of agriculture. 

There is, however, the further requirement that agri- 
cultural prices be properly related to quantity of produc- 
tion so that a profit will be realized by the producers. 
The continuation of wartime price support policies has 
prevented a necessary readjustment of farm production 
to peacetime levels; and the incentive to improve effi- 
ciency has not been present to the same extent as in 
manufacturing industry and trade. The period of post- 
war adjustment in agriculture will continue into 1950. 
Farm income will probably be lower, but farming will 
be profitable. 

With business active and a good balance between 
manufacturing, construction and agriculture, with con- 
sumer income at high levels and with savings to back 
up unsatisfied wants, concitions are favorable for a 
continuation of good earnings for banks. I believe that 
the outlook for banking in 1950 is for a continuation of 
growth and satisfactory earnings. 


HARRY C. CARR 
President, The First National Bank of Philadelphia 


Banking is essentially a service industry. Serving as 
it does the entire community at large, namely, business, 
individual enterprises, and various governmental activi- 
ties, it is probably less susceptible to the ups and downs 
of the economic cycle than other in- 
dustries in so far as its earnings are 
concerned, 

But, it is dependent in its opera- 
tions and in its earnings on the cli- 
mate surrounding it and in which it 
must live and with which it must 
cope. Any predictions as to the fu- 
ture, near or otherwise, of the bank- 
ing industry, consequently, must first 
endeavor to appraise the climatic 
conditions that may surround it in 
that future. 

It would appear, accordingly, that 
consideration should be given to 
those climatic conditions created, 
first, by the conditions of industry, 
second, by the income and general 
welfare of the individual members 
of our total population, and third, by the condition of 
and the action of governmental bodies, particularly the 
Federal Government. All three have their important in- 
fluences on banking, upon the total resources of the 
banking industry, and on the total operating earnings 
of that industry. Each has its influence, but it is, of 
course, the combination of all that provides the cor- 
rect answer. 

It should be a proper premise to say that which is 
probably well recognized, namely, that the banking in- 
dustry is in a stronger and better position to serve the 
people generally than it has ever been in its history, so 
that its own inherent situation would appear to offer 
little to be criticized, at any rate, in so far as soundness 
is concerned. 

Taking business as the first element, it is the writer’s 
belief that demand for goods, both durable and non- 
durable, and from both individual consumers and cor- 
porate consumers alike, continues to remain unsatisfied. 
With the large amount of liquid funds available for use- 
ful expenditure, and with a great amount of unutilized 
credit further available, there would appear to be no 
reason why that unsatisfied demand should not be ful- 
filled. If the above assumptions are correct, then busi- 
ness generally should continue to be good, and probably 
should continue during 1950 at the general rate of opera- 
tion during 1948 and 1949. If this is correct, then the 
climatic condition set by business for banking will re- 
main good. 

The relationship of the individual in the community 
at large to banking, in so far as the effect on the general 
welfare and earning power of the banking industry is 
concerned, has been in recent years entering into a new 
phase. Of course, the banks have always acted as deposi- 
tories for the funds of individuals. But for many years 
the banking industry as a whole had not considered that 
it should play a part in supplying the current relatively 
small needs per individual of the individual wage earner. 
It had left that function to be exercised and developed 
by companies organized for that specific purpose, known 
under the general name of finance companies or small 
loan companies, In very recent years, however, the bank- 
ing industry has more and more addressed itself to satis- 
fying the needs of such individual small borrowers by 
loans direct to them, and probably today two out of every 
three banks in the United States are performing that 
function, and in an increasingly adequate and important 
manner. This has served to bring about a relationship 
between the mass of individuals and the banking fra- 
ternity which simply did not exist before except in iso- 
lated cases, and the question then is how will that new 
relationship persist during 1950, and what will be its ef- 
fect during that year on the banking industry as a whole. 

At the present time there would appear to be total 
loans to such individual borrowers by finanee companies, 





Harry C. Carr 


small loan companies, banks and others giving credit, 
totaling approximately $18,060,000,000. This compares 
with a peak figure in 1929, before the depression, of 
about $7,600,000,000, and, accordingly, might appear to 
be high in relation to that figure were consideration not 
given to the fact that the total national income today 
is running at the rate of about two and one-half times 
what it was in 1929, The writer believes that looking at 
the 1929 situation as above described in retrospect, there 
is little indication that the total amount of credit at that 
time was an excessive strain on the economy, and con- 
sequently, believes that the total amount of credit now 
outstanding is not excessive. If that is a correct conclu- 
sion, then it would appear that the climatic condition as 
regards the banking industry’s relationships to its indi- 
vidual personal customers would remain good and con- 
tinue so throughout 1950. 

What about the climatic conditions imposed by gov- 
ernment? The writer has used the word imposed de- 
signedly because in its relationships with the Federal 
Government the industry is practically subject to the 
dictates of the United States Treasury Department. That 
department has dictated so far that it will pay to the 
banking industry for the quite large services which that 
industry renders to the government, a rate of return or a 
compensation lower than objective appraisers consider 
is proper and fair. Hopes have been held from time to 
time that the Treasury Department and the Federal Ad- 
ministration may come to realize that this sort of impo- 
sition is not altogether healthy for the economy as a 
whole, but so far those have been merely hopes, and it 
requires a pretty starry-eyed optimist to believe that 
those hopes will materialize, at any rate, in 1950. (No 
reference is made to Federal Corporate Income Taxes be- 
cause these are applicable to all corporations, but the 
percentage of the banking industry’s earnings taken for 
this purpose constitutes a iiecavy charge.) Under those 
conditions, the climate afforded by government for the 
industry to exist under does not hold much promise of 
improvement from the rather dreary outlook of the last 
few years. 

Adding together the three things enumerated above, 
which have no common denominator, is a mathematical 
impossibility. Arriving at the combined result is purely 
a matter of guesswork or judgment. 


whichever 
wishes to call it. It is 


one 


the writer's feeling that for the 
banking industry as a whole, the weight of evidence is 
probably about equally balanced, and that 1950 may 
show operating results for the industry approximately 
the same as for 1949. For the shareholders of banks. -this 
is manifestly nothing to get excited about. but. if this 
conclusion is correct, it is merely a further indication of 


the long range stability of bank ear 


W. S. CARPENTER, JR. 
Chairman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


In considering what we may expect in business for the 
year 1950, it may be profitable to look back over recent 
years for a moment. In doing so we find that during the 
last four years we have experienced a very high rate of 
industrial activity and commerce in 
the exchange of goods and services. 
Also, we can hardly fail to recognize 
that over that period there have been 
a number of factors of an unusual 
character which have served to stim- 
ulate this industrial activity. 

As the result of the employment of 
our industrial plant over the course 
of the war period in the manufacture 
of products for the armed servicés, 
large segments of industry were con- 
fronted at the end of the war with 
the necessity of making heavy ex- 
penditures for repairs and renewal 
of plant, as well as for the enlarge- 
ment of capacities which might nor- 
mally have been made over the pre- 
vious period. 

Because of the scarcity of many peacetime products 
during the war both of a semicapital and consumer goods 
type, we found ourselves at the end of the war with a 
vast accumulated deficiency of such goods. Industry was, 
therefore, faced with the burden of overcoming these 
shortages by producing goods during recent years at a 
rate substantially larger than normal consumption. 

Also, it has been possible and desirable to export the 
products of American farms and industry in quantities 
greatly in excess of the amount of imports. 

In addition to this, the national policy seems to have 
indicated the carrying on of a huge arms program. 

These and other influences contributed a great and 
unusual demand upon production and provided a corre- 
sponding consumption. 


It is probable that these excessive demands have been 
in large part satisfied over this period of four years. If 
so, we face a period of transition in our economy, from 
one of extraordinary demand and consumption, to that 
of a more normal course. In fact, it is possible that we 
have already passed through a part of that transition. In 
considering what may happen in the future the question 
naturally arises—what will replace these extraordinary 
elements in our economy. 


p If these assumptions are reasonable, then American 
industry in the future must depend to an increasing ex- 


Continued on page 30 
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Retail Outlook for 1950 


Actually the figure for 1949 of ap- | 
proximately $210 billion will be | 
only fractionaily below the 1948 
figure of $212 billion; and per-| 
sonal consumption expenditures, 
though running below the 1948! 
ratio to income, have remaine -d | 
remaikably stable throughout | 
1949 at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $178 billion. 


How Retailers Acted 

Then, also, in seeking to explain 
why we did not have a downward 
spiral in 1949 we should assign 
substantial credit to the behavior | 
of businessmen, and particularly 
I think this is true of retailers. | 
Businessmen are entitled to praise 
for their behavior in 1949 on at' 
least three counts: First, they 
managed inventories effectively; 
there was relatively little mer- 
chandise speculation, judged by 
previous experience; inventory 
adjustments were made early, and 
losses were taken promptly. In the 
second place, price policies, es- 
pecially in the retail field, were 
kept flexible; markdowns and the 
offering of special values helped 
to maintain volume. In the de- 
partment store field it is probable 
that the physical volume of mer- 
chandise moved in 1949 Was prac- 
tically as high as it was in 1948. 
Without prompt price adjustments 
this could not have been accoimn- 
plished. Then in the third place, 
businessmen had 


the courage, in 
the face of an adverse political 
outlook, to go ahead with their 


programs for 
On all these 
serves praise, 
won't get it. 

In assessing reasons why we did 
not have a serious business de- 
pression in 1949 we must not for- 


capital expenditure. 
scores business de- 
though it probably 


get the cold war. We do not live 
under the illusion of continuing 
peace which characterized the 
1929s. but rather we _ visualize 


ourselves as existing in an interim 
of armed and uneasy truce. The 
difference is important: it has a 
marked effect on our scale of eco- 
numic activity. In fact, for the 
purpose of bringing about the 
long-hoped-for collapse of Ameri- 
can capitalism, Stalin might have 
been smarter if he had called off 
the dogs in the postwar period 
and allowed us once more to wall 
ourselves in with the comfortable 
illusions of isolationism. 

In coming closer to 
praisal of the present 
situation it may be inquired spe- 
cifically what caused the upturn 
in the middle of 1949. At the time 
there was some surmise that ad- 
vance ordering in anticipation of 
the steel strike marked the turn- 
ing point. This may have been 
partly true, but more basic were 
the facts that inventory adjust- 
ment had been substantially com- 
pleted and that the fundamental 
strength of backlog demand reas- 
serted itself. In appraising this 
exceedingly important factor of 
underlying strength of demand 
for consumer durable goods and 
for business capital goods it must 
not be forgotten that there 


an ap- 


are 


powerful growth factors at work. | 


Population has increased, produc- 
tivitv has increased, new inven- 
tions and discoveries have multi- 
plied, our horizons have broad- 
ened, and the accomplishments of 
the wartime period have served 
to shake us out of the lethargy of 
mature economy concept. So fol- 
lowing the completion of inven- 
tory adjustment this basic backlog 
demand reasserted itself. At the 
sume time, the stability of con- 
sumer income, as well as the sta- 


biluty of the ratic of expenditure | 


to that income, helped to restore 


| returned. 


| dex. 


business | 


balance and minimize the rocking 
of the boat. 


Postwar Boom Is Over 


In the light of the developments 
during 1949, and particularly dur- 
ing the second half of 1949, where 
do we stand today? One thing 
that we can probably say with 
certainty is that the big postwar 
boom is over and competition has 
With somewhat less 
certainty, but still with consid- 
erable confidence, we can prob- 
ably say that we have accom- 
plished a major postwar 





inven- | 


tory readjustment without getting 


involved in a downward spiral of 
deflation. Production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve In- 
dropped off 17% from the 
high point of a year ago in No- 
vember to the low point in July, 
god has now moved up approxi- 


mately 7%. Wholesale _ prices 
dropped approximately 10% and 
stil! remain at their low. These 


movements may be termed a rather 
mild readjustment though still a 
definite one. But there remain 
some important unanswered ques- 
tions. Have we really made a 
transition into a new postwar 
normal period, perhaps in some 
respects resembling the 1920’s but 
with an expanded and greatly 
strengthened economy? Or did 
the readjustment end too soon and 
are they still unhealthy elements 
in the economy that will require 
correction before we can say with 
assurance that we are embarked 





or a new normal? Do we, as some | 
observers think, face, from here | 
on, a 


stationary or gradually de- 
clining economy with mounting 
unemployment because of the high 
wage scales that are tending to 
price labor out of the market and 
the continuing social antipathy to 
business profits that tends to pre- 
vert adequate accumulation of 
capital for replacement and ex- 
pansicn? 

But these latter questions are 
long-range ones. Let’s tie our- 
selves down more specifically to 
the outlook for 1950, first for busi- 
ness in general and second for 
the department store business. 
There are the usual list of critical 
factors to be evaluated: 

(1) Consumer income—Not only 
for retail business but for business 
in general the trend of consumer 
income is highly important. Al- 
though the total figure for 1949 
was very little below 1948, the 
current trend is downward, the 
latest available figure being that 
for October, which was at the 
annual rate of $208 billion. This 
slightly downward trend may be 
offset to some extent by the ef- 
fects of the minimum wage and 
also by the monetary value of va- 
rious fringe benefits obtained in 
recent wage settlements. Like- 
wise there is, of course, the tem- 
porary boost of about $2.8 billion 
‘arising from the veterans’ insur- 
ance payments, On the other hand, 
farmers will probably take some 
cut in income in 1950. But on 
the whole it appears that no great 
decline in total consumer income 
is to be anticipated, at least for 
the first half of 1950. 

(2) The spending ratio — Of 
their disposable income (after 
taxes) of approximately $191 bil- 
lion at an annual rate, consumers 
are now spending roughly $178 
billion. This ratio appears fairly 
stable. It could be augmented by 
a more liberal use of consumer 
credit; and this development ap- 
pears probable, in fact to such an 
extent that the growth of con- 
sumer credit may well be a seri- 
ous problem by the end of 1950. 
,On the other hand, looking at the 
,/next six months we must not for- 
get that the incidence of two 


quarterly income tax payments 
during’ the first quarter 
year tends to restrain spending, 





and also that some minor deter- 
rent to spending might arise dur- 
ing this period from delay, accom- 
panied by long-drawn-out discus- | 
sion, in the repeal of wartime ex- 
cise taxes. 

(3) Basic supply and demand | 


situations—Three major areas in 
which business activity was sus- | 
tained at a high rate during 1949) 
were building construction, auto- 
mobiles and other consumer dur- 
able goods production, and busi- 


ness plant and equipment produc- | 


tion. Activity in all three of these 
areas historically has tended to 


run in cycles, fundamentally be- 


cause such goods have a long life; 
i.e., they 


at once. In all three of these areas 


activity bids fair to be sustained 
at a high rate during at least the 


first half of 1950. In all three of 


are consumed gradually | 
'over a period of time and not all 


these situations, 


however, there 


/could well be some tapering off 
| in the latter part of the year. Con- 


struction now under way will 
carry through at a high rate for 
| the first six months; at some point, 
| however, the building boom is go- 
ing to flatten out; such a develop- 
‘ment is definitely forecast by the 
|decline in the number of mar- 
riages. Most estimates on the 
automobile business envisage a 
falling off of 8% to 10% from the 
record-breaking production = of 
| 1949. Obviously competition is 
going to be more in evidence, and 
this.applies also to other consumer 
durable goods. Business spending 
on plant and equipment during 
1949 dropped off in the fourth 
quarter in contrast to its behavior 


Estimates envisage a decline of 
about 14% in the first quarter of 





during the two preceding years. | 








1950; but plant and equipment 
spending hinges on many change- 
able factors, among them the abil- 
ity of business to obtain funds for 
expansion (and just now, it may 
be remarked parenthetically, the 
stock market seems to be offering 
some encouragement along these 
lines). 

In the area of consumer non- 
durable goods it should be borne 
in mind that textiles have staged 
a substantial recovery from their 
decline in the early part of 1949 
and hence may be due for an- 
other readjustment period some- 
time in 1950. In the food sector, 
prospects for somewhat lower 
prices should relees2 some pur- 
chasing power for spending on 
other consumer goods. 

During the postwar years up to 
1949, inventory accumulation was 
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In brief, during 1949 the Chase — 


¢ 


Increased its capital funds to $345,000,000; 
Increased its deposits to $4,384,572,390; 


the year-end; 


President 


The Chase National Bank recently sent to shareholders its Annual Report for 
1949, and at the same time released it to the press so that the public could 
be informed of the Bank’s activities during the past year. 


Earned $19,464,000 net ($2.63 per share, compared with 
$2.37 per share in 1948); 


Paid $11,840,000 in cash dividends ($1.60 per share), 
amounting to 60.8% of net earnings and profits; 


Paid $24,356,000 in salaries to 6,800 members of the clerical 
and official staff in New York; 


Had loans of $1,350,507,126 (net) to corporations, firms and 
Handled a daily average of 700,000 checks in New York. 


These are highlights of an eventful year during which the Chase, as in the past 
three years, established new records for volume of transactions and number of 

. o , “Oa ¢ \ 
customers served in New York, throughout the nation, and overseas. 
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tent upon purchases for current consumption. If we may 
assume that the confidence of the public is not im- 
portantly disturbed by unusual events, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that such a condition will flow nor- 
matly. To be sure, there are a number of elements, par- 
ticularly in the political field both foreign and domestic, 
which may induce a gradually increasing anxiety upon 
the part of our people. However, in anticipating so short 
a period ahead as one year, it is probable that such a dis- 
turbanee of confidence on the part of the people as a 
‘whole should not be sufficiently sudden or important to 
upset the present stability in our current, economic life. 
In view of these circumstances, it is reasonable to sun- 
‘nose that we should be able to carry through the year 
i950 without too great a change from present conditions. 


JAMES L. CARSON 
President, The Bank of Toronto 


In Canaaa the tide of prosperity has continued during 
the year just ended. Industrial production is at a peace- 
time high. Capital expenditures continue to be heavy. 
Purchasing power remains strong and retail sales are 
above those of a year ago. American 
capital is flowing into Canada and 
employment is plentiful. Thus far 
Canada has avoided a recession of 
the type experienced in the United 
States. 

Exports are vital to Canada’s econ- 
omy. Looking ahead, the sale of our 
export surpluses is not too assuring, 
largely because Britain is likely to 
have fewer dollars to spend in 
Canada. We must be realistic and 
appreciate that if she is to remain 
our second largest market we must 
be prepared to increase considerably 
our purchases from her. 

Canada’s 





a oe economic life is closely 
linked with that of the United States 
and, with British purchases dimin- 
ishing, Canada will be even more heavily dependent 
on United States and other markets. It is interesting 
to note that over the past 30 years the United States 
has sold more goods to us than she has purchased from 
us, to the extent of $7 billion. Canada is the United 
States’ best customer. There should be a give-and-take 
policy This all makes for the advancement of inter- 
national understanding and goodwill between nations 


a most desirable objective. Can we not hope for a 


reduction in tariffs and a simplification of Customs pro- 


cedure, so that more Canadian products can get into 
the American market and bring the trade between the 


two countries into better balance. 
The Canadian North has possibly the greatest reservoir 
of undeveloped wealth in the world. To date less than 


20% of the total area has been explored, mapped, sur- 
veyed or appraised and less than half of this part has 
been prospected. The spectacular development in oil 


production in Alberta is just one instance of what the 
future has in store. 

Another arm in our national strength is water power 
resources. In the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay water- 
sheds and the numerous rivers of British Columbia we 
have something like 100 million potential horespower, 
which is enough to drive the machinery of a top-rank- 
ing industrial nation and to supply its homes. 

The range of minerals is so great as to include nearly 
every species of importance, and in no mean quantities. 
The mineralized area is so vast that there would appear 
to be ample reserve of gold, copper, lead zinc, titanium. 
asbestos, iron, coal, uranium, oil and natural gas, to 
maintain current production and possibly to double it 
in the next quarter century. 

As are now in 1950, the year which marks the 
turn in the 20th century, we can appropriately view 
the changes which are taking place, because by every 
test this is one of the most remarkable eras in the 
world’s history. Canada is not at the top of the world, 
but its place is increasingly important. 

in the production of nickel, platinum, asbestos, radium, 
uranium and newsprint, Canada stands first in the world. 
in hydro electric power, aluminum and gold, and in the 
of wheat, are second. Canada stands third 
im copper, zine and silver, and fourth in lead. In volume 
of external trade we stand second per capita, and third 
volume. 


we 


export we 


if S3ross 


In living standards we are second. 
and our prosperity is reflected in the fact that our gifts, 


loans and contributions arising 


totaited $6 billion. 


out of the late war 

While the 20th century may not be ours alone, it is 
one in which we are forging ahead and should continue 
fo ahead. Our 
We are 


economic 


to ‘ge economic 
at the 
Ours 


, political and spiritual. 


development has been 
threshold 


is a great 


tremendous. of a 


and 
heritage—eco- 
We must take an increas- 
share in shaping human destiny, and in so doing 
iet us also have due regard for sharing our privileges 
and opportunities and at the same time safeguarding 
our priceless liberties. 


new 
greater era. 
nomic 


ing 
+ 





LEWIS G. CASTLE 


President, Northern Minnesota National Bank of Duluth 


The mining of iron ore, together with timber and 
shipping, constitute three major industries in northern 
Minnesota, and Duluth is the gateway to these enter- 
prises. For the coming year ahead it appears that activity 
wil continue close to the volume maintained in 1949. 

The wholesale and retail business, although reduced 
percentage-wise, is continuing on a sound basis, and 
our harbor will also be the gateway for grains coming 
from the Far West, as it has been in the past. Con- 
siderable bu:lding and new construction is anticipated 
for 1950, and on the whole we feel that a broad view of 
conditions in this area permit a fairly confident pre- 
view of business for the coming year. 


JOHN S. COLEMAN 


President, Birmingham Trust National Bank 


It is expected that the level of production and sales 
in this district in 1950 will be about the same as last 
year with more competiticn in many lines of business. 

Strikes in the steel and coal industries were detri- 
mental to business activity. and-some 
adverse effects are still being felt. 
However, department store sales 
during the recent holiday season ap- 
proximaied these of last year. 

The steel and iron companies look 
forward to doing about much 
business as in- 1949. Construction 
will also no doubt remain on a high 
level which means that the demand 
for lumber, cement and other build- 
ing materials should remain good, 

The State of Alabama is experi- 
encing a fine industrial growth. Ala- 
bama Power Co., the largest electric 
utility in the state, has under con- 
sideration plans foy an expenditure 
of approximately $20 million for ad- 
ditional generators, new extensions, 
rural electrification and increase of other facilities. The 
capacity of the steam plant at Chickasaw near Mobile is 
being increased 40,000 kilowatts and that of the Gorgas 
plant near Birmingham is being increased by 100,000 
kilowatts. This increase will give a capacity of 290,000 
kilowatts at Gorgas, making it one of the largest steam 
generating centers in the South. The Southern Natural 
Gas Co. has just announced plans for a proposed $32.5 
million expansion program to meet increased demand, 
particularly in the Birmingham area. It is contemplated 
that $18,360,000 will be spent in 1950 and $15,160,000 in 
1951. 


In some sections of the state the outlook for the farmer 
is not as good as in recent years. The cotton crop esti- 
mate for 1949 is 865,000 bales compared to production 
in 1948 of 1,197,000 bales. This decrease was due to 
extensive rainfall and to the boll weevil. The severe 
reduction this year in cotton quotas will cause the dis- 
placement of tenant farmers and others in a number 
of sections. While a majority of the farmers appear 
to have favored a quota restriction they did not antici- 
pate that the reduction would be so drastic in sO many 
individual cases. The peanut growers while not as 
numerous as cotton planters are experiencing similar 
difficulties with quota allotments. 

The production of blooded cattle is constantly increas- 
ing and greater diversification of crops and scientific 
planting are leading to a sounder economic condition in 
agriculture. 


as 





John 


S. Coleman 


DUNLAP C. CLARK 
President, Central Bank, Oakland, Cal. 


Government policies are likely to have a pronounced 
effect upon business trends in 1950. Some of the possi- 
bilities are disturbing, particularly the proposals for new 
expenditures and increased taxation. 

The return to deficit financing has 
infletionary implications. Stimulus 
may be provided for too sharp and 
temporary an upturn in business 
which in the long run would be in- 
jurious to the economy. The in- 
evitable downturn would be hastened 
and intensified were an _ increase 
made in already burdensome tax 
rates. 

The best hope for continuance of 
prosperous conditions without either 
boom or depression lies in a reduc- 





tion in governmental expenditures 
and avoidance of increase in taxa- 
tion. In _ fact lower taxes are 


urgently needed, particularly in the 
field of excises to aid certain indus- 
tries, and in individual surtax rates 
and the treatment of dividends to afford more incentive 
lo investment in equity securities. 


Dunlap C. Clark 


3ecause of the uncertainties regarding action by Con- 
gress On expenditures and taxes and the possible effects 
upon economic conditions, it is oovious that opinion upon 


the trend of business during 1950 will be a matter of 
continuous appraisal. 

Government policies in other fields as well will have a 
bearing on business trends. If inflationary dangers again 
become acute, there will be renewed agitation for new 
credit controls. Experience under the emergency con- 
trols authorized by Congress in 1948 bore out the tears 
of banking groups that adverse effects would outweigh 
the advantages. Major reliance on voluntary credit re- 
straints promises the most satisfactory results. 

The business situation may be affected also by other 
government policies such as those relating to labor, big 
business and international affairs. 

If wise counsels prevail in Congress and in the exec- 
utive branch of the government, high levels of business 
activity and employment should prevail throughout 1950, 
The adjustments responsible for a downward trend in 
business during the first half of 1949 were on the whole, 
desirable. While conditions may become unsatisfactory 
in varticular localities and industries. there is basis tor 
conservative optimism as to business prospects in general. 

In the Metropolitan Oakland Area, a particularly bene- 
ficiel local factor will be the opening of several new 
industrial plants early in 1950. These include the first 
unit of the multimillion dollar General Foods’ plant; the 
American Blower Corporation; the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany; and the Andre Paper Box Company, te mention 
only a few of the major ones. 

In the first 10 months of 1949, 58 new plants and 77 
expansions of existing facilities in Alameda County 
were announced. With a combined investment of some 
$12,000,060, these projects are expected to create 1,100 
new jobs when completed. 

Although industrial growth in 1949 fell below that in 
the previcus year, encouraging signs of renewed interest 
in plant locations were evidenced in the closing months 


of the year. Aji in all, the Oakland Area seemingly 
enters 1950 with prospects more favorable than most 
sections of the United States. 


ROBERT H. COLLEY 


President, The Atlantic Refining Company 


In 1950 the oil industry will be faced with several 
problems. Some of these are new, some continuing; 
some are common to all industry, some peculiar to oil 
I will discuss briefly a few of the more important ones 
to indicate what their probable in- 
fluence wili be on our affairs. ’ 

First, what is the public’s demand 
for petroleum likely to be? Probably 
more than in 1949 by about 6%, that 
is, by 359,000 barrels per day. Of 
course, demand for petroleum de- 
pends on general business. The pres- 
ent outlook for general business 
conditions in 1950 is favorable. It 
looks as if the total volume of spend- 
ing hv individuals, businesses, and 
Federal, state and local govern- 
ments will be at a level higher than 





the current rate, and consequently 
business activity will increase, at 
least through the first half of the 


year. For the year as a whole. total 
industrial production is expected to 
be 5 to 10% higher than in 1949. 

The short-term problem is well in hand. There is 
now no question that the oil industry will be able to 
supply all the demand forecast for 1950. But there are 
still long-term oil supply problems. First, oil must be 
found this year to replace the oil taken out of the 
ground last year. This is a big job, calling for the 
discovery and development of two billion barrels. More 
than that, to meet an increase in demand of 350,000 
barrels per day—128,000,000 for the year—will require 
over a billion barrels of additional reserves, since only 
about 10% of new reserves can be taken out the first 
year. 

Second, the oil industry realizes its responsibility to 
the public to be prepared for any national emergency. 
This means that besides developing reserves sufficient 
to care for expected growth of demand, there must be 
provided a margin of safety. This is an especially acute 
problem because of the uncertainty of the extent of our 
own pretroleum resources, which were used freely for 
many years to supply oil to foreign countries. To provide 
this margin, most of the industry considers it of utmost 
importance to go to all parts of the world to seek oil, 
besides thoroughly exploring the United States. This is 
a problem of great concern to the American people, for 
the following reason: 

There is now little doubt that the potential oil re- 
sources of the rest of the world are greater than those 
of the United States. Unless America encourages its 
oil industry to enter the foreign field, this abundant 
supply might become firmly controlled by foreign oper- 
ators, even by potential enemies. Then one day this 
nation might find itself seriously worried about the 
adequacy of its oil supply. 

During 1950 competition will be intensified. Produc- 
tive capacity will be higher in relation to current de- 
mands than at any time since the war; internal compe- 
tition will be keener. Moreover, the industry faces 
sharper outside competition, particularly from natural 
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Retail Outlook for 1950 


a major stimulus to business ac- 
tivity. In 1949, inventory declines 
had the reverse effeet. For 1950 
the most reasonable assumption 
is that neither inventory accumu- 
lation nor inventory depletion will 
greatly affect busimess activity 
significantly; if anything, accum- 
ulation is a little more likely than 
depletion. 


The net export balanee during 
the past three years has helped 
to sustain business activity. In 
1950 the prospect is for a aecline 
in the net export balance. But 
exports and imports are not a 
“matter of large moment in our 
total picture. Probably in no other 
country except possibly Russie 
are the actual economie effects of 
foreign trade of less importance 
than they are in the United States. 
“It follows that our national policy 
“in these matters should be gov- 
erned by the objective of restor- 
ing world trade generally rather 
than by calculations of immediate 
direct effects on our economy. 


Expects Fairly High Level of 
Business in 1950 


The net probable balance 
forces in the several supply and 
demand situations 
ated seems to argue for a fairly 
high level of business activity dur- 
ing the first part of 1950 (partly 
this is true because of some tem- 
porary supply deficiencies caused 
by the steel strike) and for some 
lessening in this degree of aetivity 
in the latter part of the year. 

(4) Labor and Emptowment— 
The present level of employment 
is steady at approximately 59.5 
million, unemployment standing 
at slightly under 3.5 million. 
Even if the same rate of employ- 
ment continues, it is to be ex- 
pected that the unemployment 
figures will rise beeause of the 
advent of some 600,000 new work- 
ers on the scene yearly. It is a 
- fair guess that unemployment will 
probably exceed 4 million some- 
-time before the end of 1950 and 
may reach 4.5 million. Important 
wage changes during the vear 
seem to be improbable, though 
there will presumably be a grad- 
ual edging up of fringe benefits. 
Aside from the _ existing 


ot | 


just enumer-_ 


coal | 


strike, no very serious labor dis- | 


putes seem likely to hamper pro- 
duction in 1950. 


(5) Government Spending and 


Texation—The seber fact is that| 


government spending will rise in 
1950. 
words “as usual,” but let’s not let 
ourselves get hardened to these 
high government expenditures: on 
the contrary, we ought to yell to 
high heaven about them.) Presi- 
dent Truman has called for a Fed- 
eral budget of $42 billion, and 
state and municipal expenditures 
once more will rise. The Federal 
budget will not be balanced, since 
spending will not be cut and no 
net increase in taxes is likely. 
Wartime excise taxes probably 
will be removed, at least to some 
extent; but the difference may be 
made up im slightly higher cor- 
poration taxes and/or higher taxes 
on upper-bracket personal in- 
comes. The net result of govern- 
ment fiseal policy (if 
called a policy) in 1950 will be a 
continuation of deficit spending. 
In the short run that tends to aug- 
ment busimess activity: in the 
long run the piper will have to be 
paid. 

(6) Prices—As always, prices are 
the key factor im the situation. 
One of the important reasons why 
we did not nave a serious business 
depression in 1949 was that the 
wholesale price level dropped 
only about 10%. We ordinarily 
do not have serious business de- 
pressions accompanied by such a 
small price declime. It should be 
noted, however, that whereas the 
production rate has gained about 


(I was about to add the! 


it can be | spending, the prospect of it would 


;} some element of danger 


| total 


7% from its bottom in July, prices 


are still at their low point. 


bank loans are now rising, thus 
augmenting the supply of money. 
To conclude from these facts enet | 


prices will rise in 1950 would be | 


| retardation 


result of all 


these 


factors 


bearing on prices will be some- 
what of a standoff, or at least a 


of 
tendencies. 


Summary 


downward price 


To summarize the general busi- 
On the monetary side there can | ness cutlook: essentially the boom 
| be no doubt that continued gov-/is over. and competition is here; 
-ernment deficits are inflationary.|we have got by the postwar in- 
|_Also it may be noted that, con-| ventory readjustment, but we do 
trary to the sitvation a year ago, | not yet know what faces us in the 


| way of readjustment in the con- 
struction, automobile, and business 
plant and equipment 


industries; 


an unwarranted inference. Mon-|a}together, 1950 should be about 


etary conditions of inflationary | 
potentialities do not m and of 
themselves cause a rise in prices. 
To trigger off a sharp advance in 
prices it takes a burst of business 
and/or government activity im 
placing orders that begin to mop 
up available supplies; this eould 
happen in 1950, but there is no m- 
dictation that it will. Net abl 
monetary factors, it should be 
noted, point in the same direc- 
tion. The widespread currency 
devaluation of 1949, which may 
not yet have been completed, wil! 
continue to exert some. deflation- 
ary influence in the American do- 
mestic situation during the com- | 
ing year. | 


AH Goeds in Ample Supply | 





So far as the eicct of supply | 
and demand factors on price is| 
coneerned, it is quite clear that} 
there are no longer any signif- | 
icant merchandise shortages. Prae- | 
tically all goods are in ample} 
supply, and there. are in fact seri- | 
ous problems with respeet to pnd 
mounting agricultural surpluses. | 
Hence the basic supply and de- 
mand factors may be regarded as 
pointing toward a somewhat 
lower price level in 1950. Were it 
net for government price sup-| 
ports, much lower agricultral | 
prices would be on the ecards. 
Prices are influenced not only | 
by monetary factors and supply | 
and demand factors but also by | 
businessmen’s expectations. Today | 
business sentiment is notably bet- | 
ter than it was a vear ago. Dur- 
ing the last three years we oper- 
ated under the shadow of an 
antieipated postwar inventory 
liquidation depression of the 1921 
type. Now we seem to have got 
through an impertant inventory 
adjustment without any very seri- 
ous consequences, and hence busi- 
ness has stopped booking under 
the bed every night for the bogey 
man. (Parenthetically it may be 
remarked that perhaps there. is 
in this 
situation; it is the unadvertised 
depressions that are likely to be 
the bad ones.) It is probably true 
also that there is a somewhat bet- 
ter feeling between business and 
government today than. there was 
a year ago. Businessmen know 
that Congress is a bulwark agaimst 
any very radical legislation in 
this election year. Perhaps also 
they can now differentiate a hit- 
the more accurately between cam- 
paign literature and serious eco- 
nomic programs. If business 
slacks off toward the middle of 
the year and unemployment 
grows, there will be talk of in- 
creased deficit spending, particu- 
larly in anticipation of the elec- 
tion. In spite of the long-run 
dangers inherent in such deficit 


be bullish on business expecta- 
tions. Let’s not forget also that 
we may be due for some warmup 
of the cold war in 1950, either 
through trouble im the East or 
through the attempted liquidation 
of Tito. Such a warmup of the 
cold war could easily result in 
larger military appropriations and | 
m some commodity stockpiting. | 
Such developments would like- | 
wise contribute to bullish expec- | 
tations. Altogether, therefore, the | 
state of mind of businessmen in | 
1950 seems more hkely. to operate | 





on the plus side than on the) 
minus side in its influence on 
price movements. Perhaps the 





CREATORS OF 
FERTILE FARMLANDS... 


as good a year as 1949. If I may 
be rash enough to translate these 
generalities into something more 
specifie so that you can hang me 
from the yardarm next year, | 
should look for the following: 
(1) Business Activity — The 
Federal Reserve Index, now at ap- 
proximately 175, is likely to range 
between 170 and 186 for the year. 
(2) Prices—The general whole- 
sale price index, now at 151, will 
probably slip off a little, into the 
140’s. The consumer retail price 
index, now at 168, is also likely 
to drop a little, perhaps to the 








lower 160’s, with most of the de- 
cline in food prices. 

(3) Employment—The number 
of jobs may well remain between 
59 million and 60 million, at least 
for most of the year. Unemploy- 
ment, now a little under 3.5 mil- 
lion, will probably rise to 4 or 4.5 
million. 

(4) Business Profits—-In gen- 
eral, business profits will be mod- 
erately lower in 1950 than in 1948, 
because of the tougher competi- 
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gas. The continued growth in natural gas productive 
facilities and the construction of pipelines te many new 
markets are challenging the oil industry. 

Increasing competifion will keep the industry on its 
toes; will benefit the public. It will mean further in- 
creases in the quality of products, to permit more 
efficient use of automobiles, heaters, and other equip- 
ment. It will mean also that oil will find its lowest 
possible price level in accord with the free interplay 
of supply and demand. 

And speaking of prices, I should like to point out that, 
in spite of the many inflationary forces tending to raise 
all prices, including oil prices, the public still gets a 
lot for its money when it buys oil. For example, since 
1941 the price of a gallon of gasoline—including taxes— 
in Philadelphia has increased only two-thirds as much 
as the average retail price of all other kinds of goods, 
and only one-half as much as the price of food. At that, 
more than one-fourth of the price its direct gasoline 
taxes. 

All the problems and influences described above will 
affect Atlantic as they will the rest of the industry. 
We expect to do our full share in meeting demands in 
1950 and in preparing for the longer future. Our capital 
outlays tor productive facilities will be about one-eighth 
less than in 1949 and 1948, years when we still had on 
our hands the job of replacing facilities worn out during 
the war, but they will be at a level far in excess of any 
earlier year. Many millions of dollars will go into 
searching ior oil and drilling wells; the completion of 
two new pipelines: new lubricating oil equipment and 
other refinery improvements; storage facilities; new 
service stations, and other projects. 

We are planning to make such expenditures at near- 
record levels because we are betting on the continued 
growth of America. We are confident that the standard 
of living of this country can be expanded, if essential 
freedoms are preserved and if incentive is provided for 
the exercise of the initiative and individual energy which 
have made America great. 


W. H. COLVIN, JR. 


President, Crucible Steel Company of America 


The general program of voluntary inventory reductions 
which first becaine evident in the 
Jast quarter of 1948 together with 
the forced reductions incident to the 
strikes in steel and coal resulted in 
deficiencies, which are still to be 
made up, and created other situa- 
tions with inventory accounts sub- 
stantially out of balance which are 
being corrected. This will take a 
few more weeks. Thereafter, the 
impact of world-wide currency de- 
preciation and American tariff de- 
creases, both at a time when Amer- 
ican labor and other costs are being 
increased, will reveal this country’s 
excess capacity to produce steel for 
the domestic market under the con- 
ditions which will then exist. 





W. H. Colvin, Jr. 


SIDNEY B. CONGDON 
President, The National City Bank of Cleveland 


The prospects for the banking business in the year 
ahead hinge largely upon the progress of the Nation’s 
economy. Banking is the servant of general business: of 
agriculture, of inining, of manufacturing and of distri- 
tribution. What happens in general 
business finally is reflected in bank- 
ing. 


In considering the outlook for 
business in general, and thus for 
banking, there is ground for en- 


couragement in the trend of recent 
banking data. Checking accounts of 
individuals and businesses are 
slightly higher than a year ago, and 
they represent a considerable gain in 
potential buying power because of 
the lower prices which now prevail. 
It is also gratifying to note that sav- 
ings accumulated with commercial] 
banks, savings banks, savings and 
loan associations and life insurance 
companies are likewise higher than 
last year. Thus our families have 
increased their security, and in so doing have given tang- 
ible evidence of their confidence in the future of our 
economic system. It is heartening to observe that in- 
dividual thrift, for which there is no substitute, is still 
practiced by so many of our people. 

As we reach the turn of the year, there are other 
indications that there will be good business at least in 
the early part of 1950. Personal incomes after adjust- 
ment for lower prices are at or slightly above the level] 
of a year ago. Surveys of consumer buying plans sug- 
gest that automcbiles and appliances are going to move 
in gocd volume. Construction contracts have been run- 
ning at a high level, so that vital industry will be off 
to a good start. Capital expansion by business hardiy 
can be expected to attain the peaks of recent years, but 
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the slack may be taken up by greater construction of 
schools, roads and hospitals. 

A good year for general business should mean a good 
year for banking. We are hoping that total loan figures 
will at least match the 1949 level, with a possibility of 
moderate growth in real estate and consumer loans. 
The average level of investment portfolios should be up 
in 1950. Higher total figures for loans and investments 
combined, however, may not bring an improvement in 
net earnings unless some upward adjustment is per- 
mitted in the level of interest rates. 

Unfortunately, there is one particularly discouraging 
aspect in the general outlook. The expenses of the Federal 
Government continue at an excessively high level, and 
despite the heavy tax burden Government expenditures 
again are running beyond income. The day of reckoning 
is bound to come, and the sooner we as a nation face 
that fact the better off we shall be in the end. That is 
a theme which often has been repeated. But it cannot 
be reiterated too often, for fundamentals do not change. 


On the whole, the banks of the country experienced 
a successful year in 1949, particularly when considera- 
tion is given to the adjustment in general business con- 
ditions. The banks now are crossing the threshold of 
1950 in a strong position and equipped with resources 
of money and manpower equal to whatever service they 
may find opportunity to perform in the New Year. In 1950 
as in the past, the privately owned banks of the nation 
will strive to increase their contribution to the economic 
advancement of our country. The future magnitude of 
that contribution will be the best measure of banking 
success and progress. 


J. RUSSEL COULTER 
President, Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


The first half of 1950 should be good. It would appear 
that way, basing prediction premises upon dividends 
from veterans’ insurance, the “backlog” of orders caused 
by the steel and coal strikes, high consumer income, 
large personal savings, etc. 

Perhaps, however, located as we of 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road are in the heart of the Midwest 
farm belt, our thoughts are too 
earthy. It is my personal opinion 
that these are all favorable indica- 
tions — which, unfortunately, are 
more or less valueless as absolute 
measurements. The more difficult to 
gauge items are what determine 
“short-term” business fluctuations. 
We know by all statistics that 1950 
will be good, but we also know it 
may not be. 

What our railroad is watching 
closely is the fluctuating optimisms 
or pessimism of the retailer and 
wholesaler, politics, and the weather, 
all highly speculative guesses. The T. P. & W. depends 
upon traffic for income. If retailers and wholesalers 
cut inventory, manufacturing—and traffic—slows down, 
cumulatively. 

A major factor in our economy is the farmer. Inter- 
estingly enough, the future of the farmer lies in the 
weather—not in Washington. Acreage reduction—then 
poor crop weather, can mean financial loss for the farmer 
in spite of government price support. A crop failure is 
a crop failure whether corn is 50 cents or $5.00 a bushel. 

The farmer is in good shape today (except for sky- 
rocketed fixed real estate taxes), but he knows better 
than anyone else when to quit buying. In the Midwest, 
many farmers can live on their milk sales, but they pay 
their taxes, buy their machinery, their trucks and cars, 
their furniture and barns with crop and livestock profits. 
Poor crop prospects can reduce their manufactured pur- 
chases to almost nothing in a period of weeks. They 
will know by June or July, but not until then. No pur- 
chases, frozen inventories, halted manufacturing, unem- 
ployment and repetition, by logarithmic cumulation. Not 
a pleasant prospect, but a possibility. 

Individually, the T. P. & W. Railroad has continued 
to improve its roadway and facilities and stands in an 
excellent competitive position tor the next few years. 
Rolling stock is modern and the roadbed can now stand 
greatly increased speeds. 

Financially, the road is in sastifactory position. Like 
all railroads, it is in less favorable long-term position 
than the subsidized competitive transportation mediums, 
such as trucks, airplanes, and barge lines of which the 
fixed costs of taxes and maintenance are smaller and 
more flexible by government decree. While no marked 
change in these governmental policies are expected in 
1950, it is hoped that fair competition will be instituted 
in the foreseeable future. 


While 1950 looks good on paper, our railroad is going 
out after business, not waiting for it to knock on the 
door. At our National Sales Conference in December, 
all our traffic men (who are called salesmen in other 
industries) expressed a belief that we can increase traffic 
this year. Every mearis of modern advertising and sales- 
manship is being explored, evaluated, and incorporated 
as applicable. If it is a bad year for the Route of the 
Prairie Marksman, it will be in spite of our efforts, not 
because of our lack of effort. . 
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R. W. COURTS 
Partner, Courts & Co., Atlanta 


For the 10 years ended 1947 the average annual vol- 
ume of shares traded on the New York Stock Exchange 
was less than the volume of 1901. The past four years, 
with American industry at an all-time high in produc- 
tion, sales and earnings, the average 
annual volume has been slightly 
above 1901. Government policies and 
tax structure have practically de- 
stroyed the market for venture capi- 
tal securities, The failure of these 
markets means that American indus- 
try has not been able to secure suf- 
ficient amounts of venture or risk 
capital. 

Today it is apparent that Senators 
and Congressmen have become dis- 
turbed over this situation, Likewise 
Administration officials seem deter- 
mined to encourage the public se- 
curities markets. In addition, com- 
mercial business promises to be 
highly satisfactory in 1950. In the 
meantime liquid savings in the hands 
of individuals have reached a colossal sum estimated as 
high as $260 billion. The average yield on 30 high-grade 
common stocks is about 642% compared to 2.61% aver- 
age yield on high-grade bonds. Corporations can now 
afford to distribute a more liberal portion of earnings 
as dividends. Stocks seem to be the only form of prop- 
erty that has not been inflated. With government deficits 
apparent for 1950 and 1951 it means still more money 
will be pumped into the market, meaning more inflation. 
It therefore seems to me that the investment banking 
industry will enjoy a splendid and profitable year in 
1950, particularly in the underwriting and distributing 
of venture capital securities. 

Since the first World War this country has been a 
creditor country, but has failed to act as a creditor. We 
have continually sought unsound methods to sell more 
goods to debtor countries than we bought from them, 
resulting in gifts and unsound loans. We should now re- 
verse that policy, plan to become larger consumers, plan 
to consume the major part of our own production plus a 
part of the production of debtor countries. Such a plan 
would put those countries to work for us. They would 
help build this country and help to provide our countless 
needed capital assets of the future. Such a plan would 
provide an expanding economy and prosperity in this 
country that would spread to other parts of the world 
enabling foreign countries to discharge their debts to 
us and in turn buy more goods from us. Most of all, it 
would obviate the necessity of continuing gifts and un- 
sound loans by us. To effect such a program will require 
that we adopt a Federal tax structure that will permit 
corporate and individual initiative to function at their 
best. If along with such a program the government should 
practice economy in givernment, we would be off to a 
long period of sound prosperity that nothing could punc- 
ture other than war. In the absence of such a program 
I feel we should all recognize that the good year ahead 
could prove only temporary. 





Richard W. Courts 


BROWNLEE O. CURREY 


President, Equitable Securities Corporation 


In 1949 the investment banking industry enjoyed a 
good volume of business and generally satisfactory 
market conditions. Unit profit margins were absurdly 
low in comparison With margins in other industries, but 
there was a profit. The tax struc- 
ture was unfavorable, and the politi- 
cal environment was something less 
than ideal. In view of the high level 
of the nation’s prosperity, 1949 
wasn’t as good a year for investment 
bankers as it should have been, but 
nevertheless it was a good year. The 
year 1950 promises to be equally 
good, perhaps a little better. 

The demand for securities from 
institutional investors, fed by con- 
tinuing large purchases of insurance 
and large time deposits, and further 
bolstered by growing pension funds, 
will wndoubtedly be strong. Per- 
sonal income will remain high, and a 
somewhat better demand may be ex- 
pected from individual investors, 

Furthermore, the supply of securities will again be 
generous. Federal financing for new money in 1950 
will probably be in larger volume than in any year 
since 1946. There is a strong likelihood that the Treas- 
ury will offer marketable securities (other than bills) for 
new money for the first time since the Victory Loan 
Drive of 1945. While it is too early to estimate the ag- 
gregate amount of such financing, the total is apt to be 
substantial. Generally speaking, American industry will 
spend considerably less on new construction in 1950 than 
in 1949 for the reason that most companies have now 
completed their postwar expansion programs. It follows 
that industrial emissions will be smaller in the aggre- 
gate in 1950 than in 1949. Of course, there are excep- 
tions, the most notable being the electric and gas utili- 
ties. Last year the nation’s privately owned electric 
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utilities spent $2.1 billion for new construction and ex- 
pansin, and capital expenditures for 1950 will probably 
oe at about the same level. Largely in an effort to meet 
the booming demand for natural gas, the gas industry 
spent $943 million for new construction in 1949, and 
may spend even more in 1950. Both the electric and gas 
utilities made record breaking capital expenditures in 
1949, and there is a good chance that both will establish 
new records in the current year. 

In the field of municipal securities, it appears almost 
certain that 1950’s new issue volume will exceed all 
previous records. Most recent estimates indicate that 
the several states and their various subdivisions will 
spend $4.1 billion on construction in 1950. Not all of 


this huge total will be financed by the issuance of 
securities, but on the other hand a sizable amount of 
bonus payments to World War II veterans will be 


financed by State bond issues. In 1949, the states and 
their subdivisions issued securities in the aggregate 
amount of $2,989,972,551. The comparable total for 1950 
is expected to be in excess of $3 billion. And an addi- 
tional $500 million, or more, of tax exempt obligations 
will be issued by various Federally-aided housing au- 
thorities. Thus, total tax free emissions for the year will 
probably be well above the $3.5 billion level. 

In view of the multitude of factors influencing securi- 
ties markets, it is perhaps foolhardy to make any sort 
of prediction in January covering the full year. Never- 
theless, on the basis of the present outlook, it appears 
that 1950 will bring no drastic changes in bond prices 
or money rates, and that the current year will see a 
somewhat improved stock market. It seems reasonable 
to expect the 242% rate on long term taxable Treasuries 
to be maintained in 1950, and it is not likely that the 
rate on one-year certificates will rise above 144% 

If the U. S. Government issues pursue a relatively 
steady market course, as anticipated, corporate obliga- 
tions will undoubtedly do likewise. Tax exempt bonds, 
too, are strongly influenced by Governments, but the 
pressure of sheer volume could bring about some weak- 
ness in tax exempts, particularly in the case of long 
term obligations. 

In brief, it appears that relative stability 
acterize the bond market in 1950, and 
movement occurs is more apt to carry 
lower than to push them higher. 

It now looks as though increasing confidence on the 
part of the public will make for improved stock prices 
in 1950, despite the outlook for somewhat lower cor- 
porate earnings, Without onnetibaetiel a guess as to the 


will char- 
that whatever 
prices slightly 


extent of the expected rise in equity prices, it may be 
said that stocks will probably fluctuate within a higher 
price range in 1950 than was the case in 1949. And if 
the anticipated improvement in stock prices materializes, 
a sharp increase in the volume of equity financing may 
well be one of the outstanding features of the 1950 new 
issues market. 


C. DONALD DALLAS 


Chairman of the Board, Revere Copper and Brass Inc. 


We must expect copper to be in tight supply for some 
time to come, despite high rates of operation at the 
mines, because the government’s accelerated stockpiling 
program is superimposed on a brisk industrial demand 
for copper products. 

A few months ego the industry 
was disturbed by an almost complete 
cessation in sales of copper. This 
was a temporary. situation and 
worked out very soundly for the 
industry. The price was brought 
down from its peak of 23.5 cents per 
pound, slumping to 16 cents and then 
recovering to 18.5 cents. 

Inventories meanwhile were con- 
siderably reduced, and fabricators’ 
stocks as well as those of their cus- 
tomers, were at a low point as 1949 
drew to a close. Industrial demand 
revived in the third quarter and 
consumption was close to the highest 
levels of the postwar era. Producers 
of copper met this stimulus by going 

basis without, for the time being, 
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on a six-day-weck 
bringing the metal into easier supply. 

Since copper is tied closely to the general level of 
business, it is not surprising to learn that the strong 
position of our industry is due to the continued high 
rate of operation of the principal copper using indus- 
tries, of which we might name building and construc- 
tion, electric and public utility and the automotive as 
the outstanding consumers which are also extremely 
active and confident of the future. 

Domestic producers in 1949 were unable to meet the 
needs of industry and government for copper in the 
United States. We estimate domestic production of cop- 
per for the year at 896,000 tons. This includes 
mined copper plus old scrap returned for 








newly 
processing. 


As against this, for the 12 months, deliveries of copper 
to fabricators totaled some 1,048,000 tons, and stock- 
piling can be estimated at about 170,000 tons. There 
was thus an effective demand for 1,218,000 tons of cop- 
per, which domestic production failed to meet by 322,000 
tons, the deficit being made up, as in former years, by 
net imports of copper. 

Because copper is one of the few basic materials in 
which we are not self-sufficient, and the market for 
the metal is established on a world-wide basis, it is 
pertinent to consider production and consumption in 
foreign countries. We find that in most foreign markets, 
there was no such late spring and early summer slump 
as we experienced here. Foreign production, however, 
was affected slightly by the fall in U. S. prices. 

The net result was little change in basic relationships. 
In 1948 the United States accounted for 60% of world 
consumption, and for 43% of world production. We 
estimate the corresponding figures for 1949 at 55% of 
world consumption; 41% of world production. 

The immediate outlook for the copper industry de- 
pends upon one’s appraisal of the many complicated 
factors which enter into the state of manufacture, trade 
and finance. 

My own judgment is that for the first six months of 
1950 we can reasonably count on a continuation of ap- 
proximately the levels of the last quarter of 1949. Copper 
was then going into industry and stockpiles at the rate 
of more than 115,000 tons a month. If to be conserv- 
ative we reduce this forecast to 110,0C0 tons a month, 
the indicated level is still eminently satisfactory to pro- 


ducers and fabricators and makes necessary the impor- 
tation of at least 30,000 tons a month to supply the 


demand. 


The question may arise as to whether this is not an 
“abnormally” high rate of absorption, unlikely to con- 
tinue for long. It is useful to approa’h the answer from 
the statistician’s viewpoint of pounds per capita of cop- 
per consumed. This figure was 18 pounds in 1948; 17.3 
pounds in 1949, and if my forecast is close to the facts, 
there will be a return to the 18-pound level in the first 
six months of 1950. In each case these figures include 
stickpiling which, while not consumption in the usual 
sense, has precisely the same effect on the market as 
industrial consumption. 

In some quarters it has been held that we must expect 
a return to what is described as “normal” copper con- 
sumption of 10 pounds per capita. This figure was 
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reached by the convenient device of averaging consump- 
tion of the 10 years 1931-40, inclusive. These were In 
the main years of the great depression or much restricted 
activity and do not provide a sound basis for appraltsing 
the period ahead. We might consider 1939 as more 
nearly 2 normal year. There were 12.2 pounds per 
capita consumed in that year, without stockpiling and 
without anything approaching the exceptional demands 
now caused by military production and the European 
Zecovery Program. It should also be ncted that there 
is a long-term trend to greater per capita consumption. 

Part of my optimism concerning the forthcoming six 
months arises from the consideration that measures to 
increase the consumption of copper taken by the fabri- 
cators of copper, my company among them, are having 
a genuinely stimulating effect. Copper tube for plumb- 
ing and fer radiant panel heating, as well as copper 
sheet for flashing and other building uses, is gaining 
constantly in acceptance. 

The oniv foreseeable development that can affect this 
picture would be a return of the copper import excise 
tax. This tax, which is two cents per pound under the 
reciproeal trade treaties, is scheduled to be reimposed 
after June 36, 1950, unless Congress acts to continue 
the suspension now in effect. In view of the statistical 
position of the copper market, well as the urgent 
need to keep copper prices competitive with those of 
othe: metals, it is to be earnestly hoped that Congress 
will vote for continued free imports of copper—one oi 
the few materials with which our neighbors and frierds 
overseas can acquire dollar balances. 

Since the mining companies have gone on a six-day- 
week basis, involving payment of overtime wages, it 
must be assumed that price and demand are satisfactory 
to them, and that they have no need of a tariff. 

The independent fabricators feel strongly tha the way 
for prosperity for both producers and users of copper 
is to promote wider use of the metal, not to adopt 
policies which are all too reminiscent of the carteliza- 
tion and other restrictive practices which in the long 
run have proved so disastrous for European industry. 


as 


C. E. DENNEY 


President, Northern Pacific Railway Company 
Northern Pacific Railway freight traffic and revenues 

im 1950 are expected to reflect an anticipated drop in 

agricultural products, brought about as the result of 


cutting the spring wheat and potato acreage in Wash- 
ingten. Montana and North Dakota 
under government price support 
programs. 

Likewise, with a droughty fall, 
this has resulted in reducing the 
sub-soil moisture reserves in the 
grain growing territory; however, 


with substantial spring moisture, this 

should make ior an average crop. 
Offsetting this to some extent will 

be an anticipated increase in move- 





ment of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts due to the heavy demand in 
the building industry, both urban 
and rurel. 
We estimate the Northern Pacific 
Bs operating revenue for the first six 
C. &. Dounsy months of 1950 will be approxi- 
mately that of 1949. Northern Pa- 


cific’s program for additions and betterments to roadway 
nd equipment carried out during the last 10 years is 
1.earing completion, and the arnount expended for labor 


nd material and for equipment will be less in 1930 
than it was in 1949. 
A sizable order for freight cars and motive power is 


heduled for delivery during the coming year. 


A. E. DUNCAN 


Chairman of the Board, Commercial Credit Company 


Our Company has just closed the biggest and best 
year in its entire history. Our outstandings in instal- 
ment receivables have not yet reached thei: peak, su 
ve anticipate satisfactory results in our financing opera- 


tions during 1950 
Our Iiusurance activities and oper- 


iting results were much better in 
1949 than in 1948 and should con- 
tinue to make a good showing dur- 
ing 1950. 

During the first six months of 
1949, our Manufacturing operations 
ind net income thereon, like those 
of many other manufacturing com- 
panies, were considerably less than 


during 1948. 
1949 showed 
provement and 


The last six months of 
very substantial im- 
the results for the 
year will be satisiactory, although 
less than for 1948 when they were 
ibnormally high. 

All in all, we lock for a good year 
in 1950. Our concern. however. is 


A. E. Duncan 


to what extent is our current National prosperity based 
upon an unsound permanent foundation and temporary 
During 1949, our Country experienced its 


expediencies. 


greatest volume of business, the largest earnings there- 








on and with but little unemployment. Current operat- 
ing expenses of our Government, without provision for 
any cebt reduction, is running several billion dollars in 
excess of expected total income for the fiscal year. Re- 
sort again to deficit financing through increase of bor- 
rowed money, instead of curtailing Governmental ex- 
penditures. emphasizes the unsoundness of our present 
Government fiscal policy. Corporate and personal Fed- 
eral Income Taxes are already so higit that many indi- 
vidual investors no longer have either the funds with 
whieh to purchase equity stocks or the net income in- 
centive to justify the risk thereon. 

When will we stop following England’s policies and 
experiments, which are leading directly to State So- 
cialism, which is next door to Communism’? 


HARRY W. DAVIES 


President, The Syracuse Trust Company 


[ sincerely share the opinion of most of my industrial 
friends that 1950 will be a good year, but I must imme- 
diately qualify this statement by recalling to your imind 
that competition in all lines, including banking, is back 
to stay. The day of the saiesman has 
returned and even though by all 
statistics available the consumer has 
plenty of money to spend, he is not 
spending it with the same caretree 
recklessness that has characterized 


much of the spending of tne last 
several years. 
We seem destined to deficit 


financing. Il wish we might avoid 
the Federal deficit which seems cer- 
tain for the next fiscal year, because 


although deficit financing means 
larger bank deposits and resultant 


larger bank earnings, it also ineans 
a mortgage on future earnings and 
a still greater burden on the coming 
generation. i feel that by now we 
have proven ourselves to be the 
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friend of all. a really benevolent Uncle Sam to all the 


world and subject to severe criticism if we wreck our 
own health by trying .to do the impossible. 

I see a great danger in easy credit, and I fear the con- 
sequences of the “no down payment sales’. Surely sales 
without equity in the purchaser, while perhaps etfieciive 
in producing sales volume, will not stand the test olf 
time. 

By and large we have been a sensible people—fight- 
ing only when attacked—trying each in his individual 
way to earn a living and make his place in society, out 
now there seems to be a strong tendency in some quar- 
ters to try to “Plan our economy” so that a few at least 
will not have to give but only receive. I liken this plan- 
ning and the resultant attitude to a barrel of apples that 
is left standing too long exposed to the elements. One 
bad svot soon develops and, if not attended to, soon 
spoils the whole appie and then another and another 
until tinally the whole barrel is lost. 

We have worked long and hard for what we have in 
these United States and our childrens’ children are en- 
titled to the heritage of clear thinking and hard work. 
Let’s hope that sanity will prevail. 


C. McD. DAVIS 


Prevident, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 


Southeastern 1950 business prospects are favorable. 

A year ago, the outlook was less encouraging; uncer- 
tanty prevailed, and there was a less confident expecia- 
tion for the immediate future. Now, the consensus 
apparently is that for several months, 
at least. business in most lines shoula 
be better than in 1949. Substantial 
factor supporting this view are tne 
likelihood of continuing increases in 


farm income, expenditures for con- 
struction. and the output of electric 
energy, all of which in 1949, fiom 


data thus far available, recorded bet- 
tei than in 1948—fre- 
quenily referred to as the peak year 
of Southeastern postwar business 
activity. Additionally, manufac- 


showings 





turers sales, less in volume in 1949 
than in 1948, may reasonably be 
expected to Improve in 1950. 

Of even greater significance in 
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supporting this view are remarkable 
changes that have so_ strikingly 
affected the Southeast’s economy in the past two decades. 
These changes, their impact upon the region, and their 
attendant atmosphere nurturing creative effort and di- 
versified enterprise, are so widely known as to require 
no elaboration. From the adoption of more modern and 
profitable agricultural practices, improved manufactur- 
ing and production techniques, higher cultural and living 
standards and the increasing interest that venture capital 
is displaying, there has been established in the Southeast 
an eccnomy whose prosperity is unlikely to be retarded 
by more than temporary setbacks. None of these appear 
on the 1950 horizon. 

Among other ways, this movement is expressed in the 
growing diversity of occupational pursuits not found 
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when the Southeast was primarily agrarian. The great 
industrial expansion has demanded a broader employ- 
ment of skills; and the intelligent utilization of natural 
resources, newer farming methods, advancing educa- 
tional standards and technological research have en- 
couraged even more progressive development, promoting 
a healthy, stable, well-rounded and integrated economy. 

The consideration of these factcrs, plus the knowledge 
that plants of appreciable size will locate in the South- 
eost in 1950, and that others will exnand their opera- 
tions, adding to the Southeast’s growing share in pro- 
ducing the nation’s manufactured wealth, leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that next year’s business prospects 
are favorable. 


LELAND I. DOAN 


President, The Dow Chemical Company 


We are optimistic concerning the 
1950 outlook for the chemical indus- 
try. Supply will probably exceed 
demand in some of the older lines 
of industrial chemicals but sales of 


the new products should hold up 
well. 
In general, demand should be as 


high or higher than in 1949. If sales 
are lower than 1949 they should not 
be substantially lower. 
the 
the same. 





We estimate 
stay about 





profit margins will 


Leland Il. 


Doan 


GEORGE S. ECCLES 
President, First Security Bank of Utah 


I believe we can be somewhat optimistic in looking 


ahead to the year 1950, so far as the business outlook is 
concerned 
conditions in this area depend largely on national con- 


in the Intermountain Territory. Of course 
ditions and it appears to me that in 
the national picture for 1950, there 
will be very little let down in activ- 
ity. The major problem now is the 
settlement of the coal strike. 

After the first of the year the 
$2% billion Soldier’s Insurance dis- 
bursement will be made, which will 
increase the consumer market. The 
national budget provides for contin- 
ued large expenditure for foreign 
aid, farm subsidy, public housing 
and our Military Program. 

It looks as though the national 
budget will show a cash deficit of 
$5 billion. This in itself is inflation- 
ary. I doubt that there will be any 
tax increase and there will probably 
be some relief in many of the ex- 
cise taxes. So far as our Utah and Idaho territory is con- 
cerned, the agricultural outlook is good. There has been 
considerable mechanization on the farms, which reduces 
cost of production. There will be good prices in prac- 
tically all lines of livestock and agriculture due ot the 
subsidy program of the government. Prices will not be 
at their peak but should be sufficient to show satisfac- 
tory income. I believe we will see increase in the 
number of both sheep and cattle. Our dairy industry is 
sound. Canning prices are holding fairly well and the 
national inventory picture is good. There should be in- 
creased sugar beet acreage throughout the territory, 

Farm income has been good for many years and the 
position of the farmer in his relationship to the general 
ecoromy is very much in balance. 
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an 


There is to be substantial increase in electric power 
koth in Utah and Idaho, Which will aid in industrial 
expansion. 

Although there is some-curtailment in some of the 


mining industries, due to the price of lead and zinc, it 
appears there will be continued expansion in the copper 
industry with the completion of the copper refinery and 
the acid plant at one of our large smelters, as well as 
increase in industries to make use of the steel that is 
being produced in this territory. 

_ The chemical development in Southern Idaho is very 
important and is expanding. 

There will continue to be increased demand for our 
coal and increased production will be possible when the 
coal strike is settled. 

There is reason to be optimistic as to the future oil 
development. Tremendous expenditure is being made in 
Southern Idaho by the Atomic Energy Commission at 
Arco. All of this will assure stabilization in our em- 
ployment and in the payrolls of this area, and will be 
reflected in continued good business activity. 

There will be increased demand for housing, need for 
school buildings and a tremendous amount of road re- 
habilitation and construction’ work. 

The condition of the banks is excellent with adequate 
credit available for all sound purposes. 

[ do not think there has been undue debt expansion 
in our area and we still see increase in savings of the 
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Retail Outlook 
For 1950 


tion and the high break-even| 
points. 
Perhaps tne chief question in | 


regard to the business outlook to- | 
day is whether the second half of 
1950 will be as good as the first 
half. l.ftany business commentators 
seem to be rather cagey and non- 
committal ir: regard to the second 
half of 1950, probably because ex- 
perience over the last two or three 
years shows clearly that it is in 
the second half year that a major- 
ity of business forecasts go awry. 
Most of the logics of the situation. 
particularly the plausible expecta- 
tions of a tapering off in the im- 
portant construction, automobile, 
and ca>ital equipment industries 
in the latter part of 1950, point 
to less favorable figures for the 
second half year. This - prognosis 
is the easy one to subscribe to, 
but I am net wholly persuaded by 
it. For the past three years we 
have noted a patter of lower busi- 
ness activity in the first half than 
in the second half, and I have not 
yet been convinced that this pat- 
tern is unrelated to the activities 
of the U. S. Treasury in receivirig 
and disbursing funds. (I referred 
previously to the two income tax 
payments which now fall in the 
first quarter.) Furthermore, as 1! 
have tried to indicate, there are 
some non-logical factors in the 
situation; and perhaps these ought 
to be accorded more weight in an 
election year. So personally I am 
not yet quite ready to subscribe to 
the view that general business will 
be poorer in the sécond half of 
1950. 

Now to turn specifically to the 
outlook for the department store 
business in the spring of 1950 I 
should expect the following: 

(1) Sales—Number of transac-| 
tions should compare favorably 
with the spring ef 1949, probably 
plus 2% or 3%. 

The average sale, however. will 
be slightly under last year. 

Some further readjustment of 
consumer spending as between 
soft goods and hard goods is to be 
anticipated. The prewar relation- 
ship has wot yet been reached, and 
furthermore the long-run trend is 
probably toward higher expendi- 
tures for durable goods in relation 
to soft goods. 





Repeal of wartime excise taxes 
will help if it comes promptly. 
Long drawn-out discussion with- 
out action, however, will have an 
adverse effect. 

The composite result will prob- 
ably be department store dollar 
sales in the first half of 1950 run- 
ning somewhere between 0% and 
5% below the spring of 1949. For 
the whole year 1949 department 
store sales are off about 6%,| 
whereas total retail sales are off | 
only about 114%. In the spring of | 
1950 I should expect this gap be-| 
tween total retail sales and de-| 
partment store sales to be nar-| 
rowed somewhat but not closed | 
entirely. 

(2) Gross Margin—Initiak mark- | 
up shculd be somewhat better than | 
in the spring of 1949 because of | 
the sirong efforts made by many | 
stores during the past year to raise | 





this figure. 
a | 
Markdowns -should show im-| 
provement, since inventory ad- 


justment is now substantially com- | 


pletec. On the other hand, prices | 
are still tending slightly down- | 
ward, and therefore markdowns | 
will continue somewhat above! 
normel. 

The result should be a gross) 
margin percentage at least 1% of 
salés above that realized in the 


spring of 1949. 

Expenses —In spite of the 
continuation of serious wage pres- 
sures, dollar should be! 


9 
(3) 


expenses 


son of better control and the elim-| 


ination of “fluff.” 
With only a slight decline in 


| sales volume, expense percentages 
'should hold even or perhaps be 


slightly reduced below the experi- 


'ence of the spring of 1949. 


(4) Profits — If the foregoing 


= 


gross margin, and expenses are 
realized, net profit in the spring 
of 1950 should increase substan- 
tially in dollars, probably by at 
least 25% over the distinctly poor 
performance in the spring of 1949. 

Now, having spent practically 


partment store outlook for 1950. 


long-run 
I am going to conclude by saving 


problems seriously at-. 
fecting the future of the depari- 


to you that I don't think these ment store’s position in the di 
year-to-year fluctuations in sales,| :, : 
more worthy of the attention 


expenses, margins, and profits. are 
by any means the most important 


top executives. 


; 
d3 


Before I sit down 


Why sub 


all my allotted time in speculating 


ones for you to be thinking about. 
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stitute for a winner? 


Privately owned steel companies are more than meeting the nation’s requirements 


Opportounists 
moke on 
“emergenty” 
of short-lived 


Steel 
companies 
predict — 
ond produce 


surplus 


Die-hards 
confinuve te 
press for 
government 
participation 
financed 

by you 


At this time last year. although the steel mills 
of the country were operating at capacity, they 
still were unable—because of the war-created 
abnormal ‘demmand—to provide immediately 
all the steel desired by customers. This so- 
called ‘““emergency” was made the basis of a 
campaign of criticism followed by proposals 
that the government go into the steel business, 
either indirectly through financing or directly 
through actual construction and operation of 
new steel mills by the government. 


Steel company executives answered this cam- 
paign with a prediction. They said that during 
1949 the steel shortage would end, and there 
would be a large surplus of steel capacity. 


Of course, this is exactly what happened. Ex- 
cess demand melted away under the outpour- 
ing of steel products from furnaces and mills 
that had been built to the highest capacity in 
history by an unprecedented program of 
expansion since the war. 


After the first three months of 1949, the back 
of the shortage was broken; there was a con- 
sistent decline in the demand for steel. The 
national capacity of more than 96,000,000 
tons was able to provide all the steel required 
in 1949 with a large surplus to spare. And 
1949 was a much,better than average year. 


Despite this record of the privately owned, 
privately operated, and privately managed steel 
industry, there are still moves to get the gov- 
ernment somehow into the steel business. 
Even now there are proposals for government 
financing of new steel plants in various parts 
of the country. And legislation is seriously 
proposed that would permit the government 
to build and operate facilities in any industry. 


If the government made such a move in the 
steel industry alone, there would be a first cost 
of many millions of dollars followed by a con- 
tinuing cost of many more millions each year. 
This cost, of course, would be shouldered by 
the fellow who pays for all government spend- 
ing, the American citizen—YOU. 


No master mind or ‘‘brain trust’ directs the 
steel industry. It is composed of hundreds of 


separate, Competing companies that are owned 
by private, individual stockholders estimated 
at more than 600,000 in number. In total, 
these companies have given the United States 
a constantly expanding steel industry geared 


to supply not minimum nor average but maxi- Over 

mum demands for steel. 600,000 
stockholders 

We are proud that National Steel Corporation supply 

is an outstanding example of a constantly meximum 

growing company and that it has expanded demands 

more in proportion to size (now fifth in the py 

industry) than any other steel company. a 

The long-range record of the steel industry 

proves conclusively that, except for infrequent 

and brief periods, it has always had more than 

enough capacity to supply 100% of steel 

requirements at any time. 

This was accomplished by the work of private 

individuals, not by government planning or 

government operation. It is the work of private Steel 

individuals that has built the United States into companies 

the strongest, most secure nation on earth and hey el 

provided history’s highest standard of living. solvate 

Can thete be any good reason to exchange the —gwnership 


proved success of the private way for the 
proved failure of government planning and 
operation? 


That will be the question for the American 
people to answer whenever new ‘“emergen- 
cies” bring new attempts to put the govern- 
ment in business. 


National] Steel Corporation is the fifth largest producer of steel 
in the United States. Among the companies it owns and oper- 
ates are the following major divisions: 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Wesrton, West Virginia. World's largest 
independent manufacturer of tin-plate and producer of a 
wide range of steel products. 

GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. The only 
titegvated steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive maker of 
the famed Quonset buildings—produces special steels and 
a wide range of carbor steel products. 

HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from 
extensive holdings in the Great Lakes Region—operates a 
fleet of lake ore ts to supply National Steel. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York. Pro- 
duces various types of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas. Operates 
warehouse and distribution facilities for steel products in 
the Southwest. 


NATIONAL STEEL © CORPORATION 
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people which indicates a sound underlying financial con- 
dition. 

We must not become overly optimistic, because some 
of the national policies are still unsound. We all know 
that a $5 billion deficit in our national budget during a 
period of prosperity is not sound. Also higher taxes 
would be bad because they would throttle incentive and 
ambition. There is need for economy in our government 
and we should go very slowly in any expansion of our 
governmental services. 


CYRUS EATON 


Industrialist and Banker, Cleveland, Ohio 


The American business outlook for 1950, and for the 
rest of the Twentieth Century, depends in no small 
measure on the recognition by managment and by gov- 
ernment that ours is a capitalistic nation, and that to 

meke our system work every Amer- 

y icon must become a capitalist. 

Every one of the more than 50,- 
006.000 men and women who work in 
the mines and mills of America, and 
in the factories, fields and offices, 
oucht to have a stake in the Amer- 
icen system. If ever the $10,000,000,- 
ocO a year that the people of the 


United States now gaily risk on 
bingo and other kinds of betting 
could be channeled into venture 


capital investments to increase the 
productivity of our mammoth indus- 
tricl machine, there would be an 
abundance of the good things of this 
life for all Americans. 

The most important task for man- 
agement, in achieving this goal, is to 
gain the confidence and cooperation 
of labor. When management stops resorting to legal and 
governmental compulsions over labor, and takes up con- 
structive and direct dealings with labor and its leaders, 
then the great unions and their individual members will 
want to become investors in industry and business. 

The urgent job for government is drastic reform of 
the agencies and commissions, Federal and State, whose 
rigid bureaucratic controls now constitute an almost 
complete barrier between business and the individual 
investor. 

The 5,000,000 farmers who own their own land, build- 
ings, implements and livestock, and who work the harder 
for that ownership, know the pride of proprietorship. 
If the rest of our working people can be given a corre- 
sponding incentive to success, American capitalism will 
have nothing to tear from any other ism on earth. 





Cyrus S. Eaton 


A. G. ELAM 


Southern Commercial and Savings Bank, St. Louis 


Superficially 1950 should be good. With $50 billion to 
spend heedlessly and a mandate to “borrow, borrow, 
borrow—spend, spend, spend—elect. elect, elect!’ the 
New Year's Eve Party in which we are unwillingly 
compelled to participate should be 
prolonged throughout the year. Like 
most parties of this type everything 
will be lovely, hilarious, stimulating 
and noisy, but of short duration. 
Then comes the cold, gray dawn of 
the next day when we face stark 
realities witn accompanying head- 
aches immediately followed by 
melancholy and depression. Defin- 
itely this is an artificial prosperity 
built entirely upon sand and cannot 
endure! 

Deficit sperding, except in emer- 
gencies, is not only extremely dan- 
gerous but foolhardy. T!is brand of 
socialism continued ‘or a few years 
will surely lead us into National 
Bankruptcy as it has every country 
which has tried it. No person, business, or government 
can survive extravagances such as we daily are meting 
out to fulfill the selfish interests of the vote-getters. If 
the present bureaucratic ideologies prevail for another 
year or two, and taking the last 16 years as a criterion 
it should remain thusly for some time because it has been 
politically expedient, our American way of life will be 
no more anc we will have lost our dearest heritage— 
our Freedom! 


Up to now too few people have realized the presence of 
this socialistic octopus which is rapidly destroying us. 
Recently I have interviewed many persons in many 
states, including Alaska, about these socialistic tend- 
encies, and almost without exception, he or she voiced 
definite apprehension. Apparently they have dusted 
off the old arithmetic book and found the answers are 
shocking. They now see how uneconomical and stupid 
it is for them to send their hard-earned money to 
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Washington to be sent back to them less large deduc- 
tions for bureaucratic salaries, etc. 

This same simple arithmetic specifically states that no 
individual, business or government can long exist or 


endure where the output is larger than the income, 
therefore, these same people are asking tiemselves sucn 
questions as these: “How many of these bureaucrats are 
successful businessmen?” “If their theories are sound, 
why are most of them considered failures in their pro- 
fessional or business life?” 

The time has come when the people of the United 
States should lay aside party prejudices and combine 
their strength in applying pressure to the brake that 
will stop this prodigality—1950 would be tl:e ideal time’ 
—the polls would be the ideal place! 


ALFRED EPSTEIN 


President, Pfeiffer Brewing Company 


Two distinct trends continued in evidence in the brew- 
ing industry during 1949—the steady increase in sales of 
packaged beer and the progressive concentration of beer 
production among fewer and especially the larger re- 
gional breweries. 

Substantially higher costs with 
only moderately increased selling 
prices 2re squeezing smaller units. 
Since 1935, the first full year of 
operation after repeal, raw mate- 
rial and labor costs have risen about 
100% while the selling price of beer 
is up less than 30%. 

The smaller brewers are conse- 

quently finding it more and more 
difficult to operate on a satisfactory 
basis. Many small breweries lack 
capital for plant modernization and 
cannot attract especially competent 
management. Also they do not have 
the facilities and distributing or- 
ganizations essential to modern 
merchandising. The result has been 
that many of the smaller units have discontinued opera- 
tions or consolidated. 
’ Prior to prohibition, there were some 1,400 breweries 
In operation. Most of these were relatively small and 
family-owned, operating in a radius of less than 50 
miles. Following repeal, some 725 breweries were re- 
opened, but since then the number in operation has 
been reduced by more than 40%. At the close of 1949, 
only about 425 breweries were in operation; this number 
is likely to be reduced further in 1950. 

The trend toward larger regional breweries is a sound 
condition for the country and the consumer. It has 
permitted the producers to absorb a greater percentage 
of higher operating costs than would otherwise have 
been possible. At the same time, it has permitted the 
industry as a whole to expand and has given workers in 
breweries much higher wages. It is a fact not generally 
appreciated that employees in breweries are now among 
the highest paid in the industrial field. For example, 
at Pfeiffer, the lowest paid hourly worker averaged 
$3,200 in take-home pay last year, while the highest 
hourly worker averaged $7,200. 

Regional breweries have been steadily taking business 
from the smaller local institutions. The same is true of 
the three large national shippers, but on a smaller scale. 
Although total sales for 1949 will probably approximate 
the 1948 level, the individual units in the industry will 
show widely different progress. The smaller units, for 
example, will mostly show declines, while the three 
national shippers probably will show gains approxi- 
mating 10% to 15%. The regional breweries which 
have made the best progress are likely to show gains 
ranging from 15% to 35%. 

In modern brewery operations, very extensive and ex- 
pensive mechanization is essential to keep costs low. This 
means substantial capital investment for equipment to 
offset the rise in raw materials, wages, delivery expenses 
and other costs. As regional breweries usually service 
a highly industrialized area within approximately 300 
miles or less, they are better able to keep their operating 
costs at a minimum and yet provide a good quality 
product. Breweries with less than a 300,000 barrel annual 
sales volume usually operate under a great handicap in 
marketing and advertising because these costs cannot be 
spread over large enough distribution. 

The trend toward fewer and larger regional producers 
may be expected to continue in the future. In the next 
ten years, it is quite probable that as much as 80% of 
total beer production in this country will be concentrated 
among the top fifteen breweries. 

There is a strong likelihood that the popularity of 
beer as a home drink will increase in the future. The 
industry is concentrating more and more on packaging 
for the family trade. Currently, bottle and can beer 
account for about 75% of ihe industry’s sales whereas in 

pre-prohibition days the amount was negigible. Some 
new innovations in merchandising arrived in 1949, in- 
cluding a handy carrier for six cans or non-returnable 
bottles of beer for home consumption. 

Until prohibition in 1920, beer consumption often 
doubled each ten years. With the resumption of demand 
following repeal, it took some 14 years, until 1947, for 
per capita consumption again to approximate the pre- 
prohibition level. To expect a doubling of present annual 
consumption (which is in the neighborhood of 87 million 
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barrels) in the ten years beginning 1950, would seem to 
be too optimistic. But it is reasonable to anticipate a steady 
growth parallel to, and perhaps somewhat exceeding, the 
population increase. This growing popularity of beer as 
a national beverage reflects its wider acceptance as a 
drink of moderation. It is often found on the family 
table, particularly in families where there are growing 
children. 

‘Intensive merchandising methods might well raise 
the present per capita consumption, which is about 18 
gallons a year. 

Prospects for the industry, as a whole, are encourag- 
ing. Expansion has been consistent with the growing 
demand—there is relatively little obsolete equipment 
except in the small breweries and the industry can 
readily supply the anticipated consumption gain - dur- 
ing 1950. 

It is likely that the regional brewers will again share 
generously in any sales gain this year. It is also probable 
that 1950 will see more of the smaller units discontinue 
operations—both developments are typical of the trends 
which have characterized the industry during recent 
years. 


H. L. ENMAN 


President, The Bank of Nova Scotia 


Canada’s economy depends heavily on external trade 
and as a result the business outlook for 1950 is a mixed 
one. Canadian exports to overseas countries have been 
facing growing restrictions, and in view of the depleted 
dollar buying power of the sterling 
area and western Europe the outlook 
for this portion of Canada’s trade in 
1950 is discouraging. Exports to the 
United States, however, have been 
quite well sustained despite the U.S. 
recession and, with the’ recent 
strengthening in U. S. business con- 
ditions, the gloomy prospect of a 
universal decline in Canadian ex- 
ports has been removed at least for 
the time being. 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
the huge backlog of demands ac- 
cumulated from the war and the 
depression before it has in large part 
been filled. Business conditions are 
becoming increasingly competitive 
and further readjustments are to be 
expected both because the immediate postwar boom is 
running down and because overseas export markets are 
contracting. 

At the same time, Canada is a growing country and 
the momentum of growth associated with opening up 
of new resources and with the needs of an increasing 
and energetic population remains clearly in evidence. 
As compared with 1929, which was the peak of pros- 
perity prior to the war, Canada’s population has in- 
creased by more than a third and her production by 
approximately three-quarters. Among the recent devel- 
opments which point to continued growth of the economy 
are the major discoveries of oil in Alberta involving 
the construction of an 1,150-mile pipeline to Lake Su- 
perior, the proving of the large deposits of high-grade 
iron ore in Quebec-Labrador, and the continued large- 
scale construction of hydro-electric capacity. Develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, of oil and of natural gas 
provides one of the essential bases for more indus- 
trialization and a bigger economy. 

In this process of Canada’s development, U. S. capital 
has played and is playing an important part. U. S. 
companies and other investors know from long and 
favorable experience that Canada is a good country in 
which to invest, for not only is the investment climate 
favorable but the opportunities of expansion are great. 


However, Canada’s development could be further stim- 
ulated in a most healthy way if the United States were 
to scale down its still formidable protective barriers. 
Canadians are well aware of the significant tariff re- 
ductions that have been made by the United States in 
recent years, but they are also conscious that in many 
lines U. S. tariffs remain in fact highly protective and 
U. S. tariff administration has a strong bias against 
letting goods into the U. S. market. They cannot help 
but note that the strongest manufacturing country in 
the worid still effectively protects her domestic market 
for many manufactured goods, and that the largest 
producer of foodstuffs uses not only tariffs but a variety 
of quotas and other devices for keeping out foreign 
produce. Canada’s growth is closely associated with 
U. S. conditions and the expansion of the last few years 
reflects in part the high level of activity in the United 
States. But Canadian growth in a number of directions 


is retarded by the U. S. system of protection. Canada 
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is by long odds the best customer of the United States. 
For three years Canada has purchased between $1.8 
billion and $2 billion of U. S: goods per annum. Her 
ability to buy freely from the United States, as well as 
the rate of her development, depends on obtaining better 
and more secure access to the U. S. market. 


Continued on page 38 
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Retail Outlook 
For 1950 


I am just going to mention four 
of thein. 


(1) Competition of Lower-Cost 
Distribution — If you will cast 
your eye back over the Harvard 
studies for a period of years, you 
will find that the department store 
Lross margin percentage for the 
year 1949 is the lowest in 17 years; 
in other words, it is lower than 


any gross margin percentage for | 


any year since 1932, which was at 
the bottom of the great depres- 
‘ion. I think this trend means 
something. I think it means some- 
thing that is going to be awfully 
aifiicult for the average store to 
cure by raising the initial markup. 
In other words, it reflects the 
coinpetition of lower-cost forms of 
distribution, namely, the so-called 
mass distributors. 


and 





(2) Multiple-unit Operation— | 


Whether you like it or not, the da: 
of the individual store is drawing 
to a close. The future lies pri- 
marily with the various forms of 
multiple-unit operation. Whethe: 
for the department store this 
means the further development of 


branches, or the further develop- | 
ment of chain-type operations in|} 
cepartment store groups, or the| 
further expansion of leased de-} 


partments, or a combination of all 


of these, you had better get on the | 


job of finding how to make these 
verious multiple-operation man- 
agement techniques work with the 
department store types of mer- 
chandise and service. 

(3) Open Display, Self Selling. 
and Automatic Vending—Take a 
look at what the supermarkets are 
rapidly beginning to do with de- 
partment store types of merchan- 
dise, as for instance in the field 
of housewares. Then figure out 
what they are giving the customer 
in the way of satisfactions, con- 
venience and price that you are 
not doing, and see how you can 
take a leaf out of that book. I 
venture to think that you can get 


far greater productivity out of} 


people employed behind the 
scenes in preparing merchandise 
for effective self-selling or auto- 
matic vending than you can from 


' 


awe See eee 


people employed out in front sup-! 
posedly to exercise alleged sales-j} 


manship on an irregular flow of! 


customers. 
(4) More Hard Goods—I agree 
with my good friend Zelomek 


that as total real income increases ! 


there is a definite tendency for 
consumers to spend a higher pro- 
portion of their income for dur- 
able goods. A great many of the 


luxuries and conveniences of mod-} 
ern living fall in this category. As} 
national income expands, there-} 
fore, department stores had better } 


be prepared to handle a higher 
proportion of consumer durable 
goods. You all know that depart- 
ment stores for the most part have 
missed out on getting any appre- 
ciable share of the consumer’s 
automotive dollar. Don’t let the 


same thing happen to the con-|! 


sumer’s hard goods doliar, because | 
there is every indication that that | 


kind of spending in the future is 
going to increase more rapidly 
than spending on soft goods. 

So don't spend all your worry- 


ing budget on the immediate | 


problems of 1950. Devote at least 
some part of it to thinking about 
what kind of store you are going 


to have to be in 1960 or 1970 if | 
you are to keep up with the pro-' 


cession. 


Paine, Webber Expand 
Commodities Dept. 


Crafts men 


MAINTAIN THE QUALITY OF 
MM MODERN 


activities for its commodity ce-} prehensive 
partment. tomers. 
In addition to accelerated oper- | 
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Years of Skill, Training, 
and Experience Help MM Build Better Farm Machinery 


Experienced MM craftsmen, skilled in precision work and 
trained to turn out only the finest product, are maintaining the 
high standards of MM Modern Machines, Visionlined Trac- 
tors, and Power Units year after year. These MM employees 
represent a storehouse of skill, training, and experience that 
firmly supports MM’s outstanding reputation for service and 
leadership wherever man tills the soil in the modern manner. 

This storehouse of knowledge and skill is vitally necessary 
in the manufacture and distribution of modern farm machinery. 
And it is equally important that these skills be passed along to 
men enthusiastic and eager to aid the growth of a great modern 
industry. 


The Proud Record of 
MM ’s Employees and Dealer-Distributors : 


Of the approximately 6,500 employees, 890 or about 14°; 
are Old-Timer employees with length of service records rang- 
ing from 20 to 59 years. Over 30% of our employees served 
with the armed forces in World War I or II. Of our dealer- 
distributor organization of some 2,000, approximately 10% 
have been MM dealers for over 20 years. 

Minneapolis-Moline also takes deep pride in its father- 
and-son employee teams, now numbering 204, who are con- 
tributing to MM’s reputation for skilled craftsmanship and 
high quality. The products of MM employees are now sold by 
2000 dealers in this country and in Canada and by distribu- 
tors in 30 different countries of the world. Many of these MM 
dealer and distributor set-ups are also father-and-son combina- 
tions. In some divisions over 20% of the dealerships are father- 
and-son organizations. 


This record of loyal service 1s notable in a nation where 
free choice of work is a cherished privilege. To the Old- 
Timers, to the father-and-son teams, to all employees, dealers, 
and distributors, Minneapolis-Moline extends the wish that 
the years ahead will fulfill their fondest hopes. 


_, " 4 
/ 
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Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur-| .. 
|ations in the various futures mar-| tis, established in 1879, maintain| NCW York. 
wire connections 
| with their 24 offices in 21 leading | 
| cities from coast to coast. 
today one of the largest broker-| 
age and underwriting firms in the} 


| kets, the firm is inaugurating|direct private 

Paine, Webber. Jackson & Cur-| deslings as brokers in spot com- 
tis, members of all principal stock modities. By enlarging the scope 
commodity exchanges, an-!of its trading to include actuals, 
nounce that the firm is embark-/| the firm will be in a position to country. 
ing of a program of expanded | render increased ar.d a more com-| 


service to its cus-| commodities department 
central office at 25 Broad Street, 


It is| 







AN MM EMPLOYEE SINCE 1890, Charles Beckmen re- 
ceives Old-Timer watch award from WC. MacFarlane, 
MM president and general manager 






6 OAM ORION HED NIA con o> 


id ; ne a 
AN MM DEALER FOR 21 YEARS, 3 * McCarthy of 


Greeley, Nebraska 1s o warded an Oid-Timer plaque 
from C A Johnson, MM Midwestern division monager 


= 






AN MM DISTRIBUTOR FOR 53 YEARS, Douglas 
Maicomess, Eas? London, South Africo receives his 
Old-Timer plaque from George Lt Gillette. MM vice- 
president and general sales manager 


the 


Shields & Co. Adds 


BOSTON, MASS.—Lincoln Da- 
| vis, Jr., has become associated 
Fred Barton is Manager of the| with Shields & Co., 24 Federal St. 
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HUGH J. FERRY 


President, Packard Motor Car Company 


The Packard Motor Car Company counts 1949 as a 
vear of high achievement in sales, production and en- 
g' neering—and looks forward to 1950 confident and pre- 
pared for the new challenges it will bring. 

Increasing emphasis on sales effort 
took place in the past year, and this 
trend can be expected to gain mo- 
mentum in the months ahead. 

Packard established new fine-car 
records in 1949—-the company’s 
golden anniversary year. 

Factory domestic shipments hit a 
new all-time peak of 102,411 cars 
in 1949, surpassing the previous 1937 
high of 98,686 units. 

‘Total 1949 shipment of 105,087 cars 
(including Canada and Export) ex- 
ceeded the prior postwar 1948 record 
of 98,646 units, and was second in 
the company’s 50-year history only 
to the 109,652 cars shipped in 1937. 

One hundred per cent of Packard 
production in January, 1950, will be 
equipped with Ultramatic Drive. 

Unveiied only last May, demand for this completely 
automatic drive — Packard-developed and Packard- 
wroduced—has continued to outstrip gradually rising 
production volume. 

Initially offered as standard equipment on Packard 
Custom models, Ultramatic Drive was made available 
subsequently in 1949 on various other models as op- 
tional equipment at extra cost. 

January production will include Ultramatie Drive on 
the Packard Eight, lowest priced car in the company’s 
line. 

fhe factory expansion program for Ultramatic Drive 
output was completed in 1949, representing a Packard 
expenditure of over $7,000,000 and culminating years of 
research and test by Packard engineers. 

Although the accent will be on sales effort in the new 

ear, close watch will be kept on manufacturing mate- 
rial supplies. 

An adequate flow of materials all along the line is in- 
dicated except in the case of steel. The iniluence of the 
recent steel strike will be felt for some months ahead 
—aside from the complication of higher steel costs- 
biit that industry’s “pipelines” are filling up at a gratify- 
Lig rate. 

Last October 10, Packard was forced to slash produc- 
tion in half to maintain operations and spread employ- 
ment in face of the then-cuireat steel and coal industry 
walkouts. Output was successfully continued at the re- 
diced schedule through the rest of the year until] sus- 
pension for plant-wide inventory on Dec. 14. Employees 
will return, on a staggered basis, starting Jan. 3. 

fotal 1949 production of 104,593 cars was second only 
to the all-time 1937 high of 109,518 units. 

Packard, last Nov. 6, observed its 50th birthday. On 
that date in 1899, the first Packard was built. Over the 
half-century span, some 1,250,000 Packards have been 
produced. Latest registration data available indicate 
that fully 52% of all these cars are in daily use today! 

As the company embarks on its 5lst year as a fine- 
car builder, its dealer organization across the country 
remains strong, its financial position never stronger, 
its product acceptance is rising to a new and prom- 
ising peak. 





H. J. Ferry 


» al 
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D. W. FRACKELTON 
President, The Equity Savings & Lean Company 


ft was Josh Billings who said “Never prophesy unless 
you Know.” This is good advice any time and the year 
ahead offers no exception taking the whole 12 months 
into account. There appears to be a universal opinion 
that the first six months will show 
no great difference in the volume of 
business generally as compared with 
1949. Industrial production may even 
rise somewhat over the next few 
months. The veterans’ insurance divi- 
dend will be largely spent in the 
first half-year, inventories will have 
been rebuilt and farmers’ incomes 
will decline. Government spending is 
headed toward some curtailment as 
the voters back home give Congress 
to understand they want a reduction 
in spending and a balanced budget. 
The undetermined and possibly the 
most important factor in the uncer- 
tainty of the future lies in the con- 
struction field 

Will industry be satisfied with 
pliant improvement and extension started in 1949 and now 
completed or well under way? If there should be, as is 
possible, a pionounced curtailment here this will be felt 
ii the last half of the year. There should be some con- 
siderable increase in public building but possibly not 
quite enough to balance off the drop in industrial and 
residential construction. 





D. W. Frackelton 


Residential construction in Greater Cleveland will con- 
tinue at a high level but the housing shortage here is 


not of the acute character of the past several years. 
People are no longer looking desperately for shelter. 
The demand for new houses is more and more center- 
ing in the desire of veterans for new homes made possi- 
ble by GI and FHA loans. Residential construction is 
beeoming largely confined to homes to sell in a $9,000 to 
$12,000 range. Construction costs will likely show little 
change in 1950. However with the tremendous amount 
of building completed in 1949 and the large volume of 
work begun in the late months of 1949 to be completed 
in the first half of 1950, coupled with some decline in 
business in the last half of 1950 the amount of residen- 
tial construction in the last half of this year may well 
be reduced but the decline for 1950 will not likely be 
more than 5% or 10%. Prices will be shaded somewhat 
because of competition and the trend toward mass pro- 
duction with a consequent lowering in cost, and the 
desire of builders to dispose of their houses promptly 
upon completion. 

Home buyers will be more discriminating and will be 
looking for a style of architecture which they particu- 
larly fancy and the taste of the buying public will be 
more carefully studied by builders so that the buyer 
will have a better chance of getting what he wants than 
has been the case heretofore. For Savings and Loan Com- 
panies in Cleveland, 1950 does not promise to be as 
profitable as was 1949. The centering of construction 
in the lower price range with sales so largely to GI's will 
confine the supply of mortgage loans more and more to 
GI and FHA mortgages bearing 4% and 4%% interest. 
A considerable number of Savings and Loan Companies 
are increasing their interest rate on deposits from 2% to 
24% which will still further curtail their margin of 
profit. 


D. V. FRASER 


President, Misseuri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 


During the year 1949 there was a continuation of the 
healthy industrial growth and expansion throughout the 
Southwest, which is adding materially to the econoric 
development of that section of the country. Also durirg 
the year bumper wheat and cottcn 
cotton crops were again produced 
which, with increased activity in te 
discovery of new oil fields, is add- 
ing to the wealth of the Southwest. 

In the tirst ten months of the year 
248 industries were located along the 


lines of the Katy Railroad, mosi of 
which were within the State of 
Texas. These industries represent a 


total investment of nearly $8,000,090 
buildings and equipment, and give 
employment to more than 1,590 
workers. Estimates show they will 
pieduce for the Katy Railroad some 
28.000 carloads of new fréight busi- 
ness annually. Heavy and \ligat 
manufacturing, warehouses, material 
yards, grain elevators, sub-assembly 
plants make up the wide variety of industries that are 
relocating or expanding in the Southwestern area. 

While there was a reluctance on the part of industry 
during the early part of the year to consider additional 
major expenditures for plant expansions, this activity 
was stepped up by midyear because of a desire of busi- 
nessmen to take advantage of the growing Southwestern 
market. 





D. V. Fraser 


An outstanding industrial project progressed to com- 
pletion during 1949 was the 200-acre ultra-modern Katy 
Airlawn Industrial] District in Dallas. More than $20 mil- 
lion were invested in buildings and land in this area 
for 36 large industrial projects. It is one of the most 
modern industrial districts in the nation. 

Another project, still in the engineering stage, is the 
proposed construction of a $50-million warehouse devel- 
opment including an office building in Gowntown Hous- 
ton bv the Katy Park Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration (not connected with the Katy Railroad). This 
proposed development will house from 100 to 150 in- 
dustries, and will be constructed on the present site 
of the Katy Railroad yard facilities in Houston. Leasing 
of space in this proposed structure is now under way. 

Other industrial areas, similar to the Dallas Airlawn 
District, are now being planned and progressed. 

A large quantity of the 1949 season’s wheat is still 
stored on farms and in country elevators, which it is 
expected will move prior to next season’s harvest. The 
Texas cotton crop, estimated at 5,600,000 bales, is second 


only to the record crop of 1926, and the total Oklahoma. 


production will amount to some 540,000 bales. There 
is considerable oil-producing activity in Katy territory 
in the vicinity of Gainesville and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
and in Western Oklahoma. It is now predicted that 
new oil discoveries in Scurry County, northwestern 
Texas, will open a field possibly as large as the great 
East Texas oil-producing area. 

The Katy Railroad is actively continuing its pian to 
prepare for the continued growth of the Southwest. New 
Diesei engines and equipment are being placed in servic? 
as quickly as earnings permit, to give improved freight 
and passenger service for the Southwest. The economy 
effected through Diesel operations has spurred the Katy 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


toward complete Dieselization of its motive power within 
the near future. 

In the first 10 months of 1949, 60.2% of gross ton- 
miles were handled by Diesel power: in Octover the 
percentage was 71.6. Additional Diesels on order, to be 
placed in service in 1950, will substantially increase this 
ilgure. 

There is a genuine spirit of optimism about the busi- 
ness future of the Southwest among the businessmen 
of the Southwest. The outlook for 1950, in my opinion, 
is good, and indicates continued activity and growth on 
a healthy level. 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad 


The railroads are in shape to do a constantly better 
job of serving the public in 1950 and their {financial 
results should be mueh more satisfactory than in 1949. 

With the crippling industrial strikes of this year almost 
out of the way and the promise of a 
substantial volume of traffic next 
year, the significant efficiencies and 
economies achieved by the railroads 
should definitely show up in better 
net earnings jn the months ahead. On 
the Pennsylvania, we have substan- 
tially scaled down expenses in pro- 
portion to reduced revenues. 

With the level of freight rates now 
more nearly in line with the charges 
for other industrial products, with 
the recent helpful and badly needed 
increase in basic passenger fares, and 
with the hope that the regulatory 
bodies soon will act to reduce the 
railroads’ losses in carrying the mails 
and in providing commuter service, 
there is basis for reasonable optim- 
ism and confidence as regards future results. 

Then, too, the Pennsylvania and the other roads have 
made notable progress in modernizing and improving 
both their passenger and freight services. Great numbers 
of new and modernized passenger and freight cars are 
already in use. Continued advances will be made next 
year. Hundreds of new Diesel locomotives, making for 
greater efficiency and improved service, have gone and 
are going tnto use on the rails. 





Walter S. Franklin 


The “green light” for the railroads, however, is not 
determined by railroad management alone, but by the 


course of business, by labor-manager ent teamwork and 
production, by government regulation, and the effect of 
subsidized competition. 

In. addition to cxpenditures of large sums. ‘rostly 
borrowed, for new equipment, the railroads have en- 
deavored, out of the low level of earnings, to make up 
for the wear and tear of the war years. However, in 
1950. and in ihe years ahead, the Pennsylvani: and all 
of the roads must make further large expenditures for 
improvements and continued modernization of the prop- 
erties if they are to continue to progress, meet their 
competition, provide the best possible service at the 
lowest possible cost, sustain a credit rating adequate to 
their needs, and do their part in nationai defense. Ali 
of this means substantial earnings, and these, in turn, 
depend not: only on the efforts of railway manag>ment, 
but on fair and equitable treatment in the matter of 
subsidized competition, the assurance of a reasonably free 
hand in conducting business. and the reasonableness of 
labor in its future demands. 


ROY K. FERGUSON 
President and Chairman, St. Regis Paper Company 


Business .in many directions underwent imnortant 


readjustments during the current year and earnings of 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
these conditions. 


will reflect the adverse cffect of 
Present indications are that the com- 
pany’s net sales for 1949 will be ap- 





proximately 25° under the $162,- 
673,925 reported for 1948. 

A general tendency among pur- 
chasers of commodities to reduce or 
more closely contro] their inven- 
tories required oan important cut 
back in overations during the first 
half of the year and resulted in the 
development of move competitive 
conditions. While sore tapering off 
took place in the heavy post-war 
demand, nevertheless consumption 
at consumer levels remained high 
through this period. 

An improvement in demand for 
paper products by jobbers mer- 

R. K. Ferguson chants and others developed in 
August and was foliowed by firm- 

ing of prices in certain segments. As a result of these 
conditions operations in the industry have since shown 
an improved profit trend. However, for the fl] year 
net profit of St. Regis will be substantially under that 
of 1948, reflecting the effect of price reductions, c arges 


for inventory revaluations, idle plant exoenses and cur- 
rency devaluations. 
Total production of and paperboard in the 
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The Employment 
Outlook 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson reviews employ- 
ment statistics and cites factors 
suggesting good employment 
as (1) continued government 
spending; (2) credit expan- 
sion; (3) stockpiling of peo- 
ple’s savings, and (4) farm 
price support program. Warns, 
however, we are in for down- 
ward cyclical trend. 


The employment outlook for the 
next six months is good. There 
will be near peak employment 
(jobs for 58,000,006) at high level 
wages, except 
for. seasonal 
fluctuations. 

Economic 
activity in the 
next few 
months will 
be some 80% 
above prewar 
levels. This 
means jobs. 
Depleted coal 
and steel 
stockpiles will 
be built up. 
Good employ- 
ment etfects 
will be felt all 
along the line 
by industries using steel. Rehiring 
will be especially active in ma- 
chinery and fabricated materials 
industries, with the automobile in- 
dustry leading. Construction along 
home and industrial lines will 
hold up through the early part of 
1950. Both the petroleum and 
rubber industries will recover 
somewhat from their’ respective 
slumps. 

Other factors suggesting good 
employment are continued gov- 
ernment spending, the expansion 
of credit and business loans, the 
continued stockpiling of people’s 
savings ($127 billions in govern- 
ment bonds and bank accounts), a 
price support program for agricul- 
ture, etc., and a continued demand 
for food products. All this is not 
symptomatic of another boom. 
Rather, it is the rebound from the 
°49 recession caused by the too 
drastic liquidation of inventories 
on the part of panicky business- 
men. 

The Downward Trend 

We must, however, face the fact 
that we are in a downward cycli- 
cal trend. Nineteen forty-eight 
was the top year in terms of pro- 
duction, wages, profits, and em- 
ployment. Employment rose phe- 
nomenally from 52,800,000 in 1945 
to 55,250,000 in 1946: and from 
58,000,000 in 1947 to 59,378,000 in 
1948. On the other hand, unem- 
ployment increased from 1,040,000 
in 1945 to an average of 3,189,000 
for the first half of 1949. Most 
economists believe three to four 
million is normal for a labor force 
of better than 60,000,000. 


The net effect of recent strike 
settlements is to add substantially 
to companies’ long-term overhead 
costs thus reducing the financial 
margin to lower prices appreciably 
and thereby stimulate employ- 
ment. This is one of the reasons 
why you will see competition stif- 
fen sharply within many indus- 
tries in the next few months. This 
is also why industrial production 
is likely to taper off in the second 
half of 1950 with resulting unem- 
ployment unless greater attention 
is given to sales. 





Roger W. Babson 


Best Employment Opportunities 

Best job opportunities for 1950 
will be in the distribution field. 
Even with business off in 1949. 


4 f 


he annual rate of savings in the 


first six months of 49 was $16.6 
| billion as compared with $8.8 bil- 
lions in the corresponding period 
of 1948. The problem is how to 
coax these dollars forth. 1 predict 
that during 1950 companies will 
add greatly to advertising and 
sales budgets. They will build up 


tional techniques. They will hire 
more efficient salesmen. 

Another excellent area, espe- 
cially for the college trained man, 
will be in the human relations 
areas of production. A potent fac- 
tor in bringing business into a 
more tavorable competitive posi- 
tion is the more effective utiliza- 
tion of human resources for the 
common good of both labor and 
management. A third area young 


their market research staffs; they | 
will develop stronger sales promo- | 


men should consider is work with- 
in the Federal government. In 
the past 20 years government 
agencies have increased from 250 
to nearly 2,000 today, with cor- 
responding increase in available 
jobs. 
Spiritual Rebirth Needed 

We can never have continued 
good times in this country untii 
both labor and management are 
spiritually reborn. Each group 
must stop talking about its pre- 
rogatives but put into practice 
constructive ways of working to- 
gether for their common security. 
This is the only way we shall es- 
cape national socialism. This is 
the only way we shall be able 
to maintain our free economy ana 
thereby insure freedom for all. 


To Manage Dep't of 
Harris, Hall in N. Y. 


Harris, Hall & Co., Incorporated, 
announce that Stuart C. Law has 
been appointed manager of the 
municipal bond department of the 
firm’s New York office, 37 Wall 
Street. Mr. Law became asso- 
ciated with the Chicago office of 
Harris, Hall & Co. in 1945, and 
recently was transferred to New 
York. 


Garfield & Co. Forming 
On Jan. 26, Garfield, Green- 
berger & Co. will be dissolved, 
and the New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Garfield & Co. will be 
formed with offices at 60 Beaver 








Street, New York City. Partners 
will be George Garfield and Spen- 
cer W. Frank, general partners, 
and Julius Garfield, limited pari- 
ner. Mr, Frank will be the firm 

Exchange member, acquiring the 
membership of Eugene Green- 
berger. 


Cook & McCormick 
Confirmed in Sec. Posts 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Donaid 
C. Cook and Edward T. MeCor- 
mick have been confirmed a 
members oi the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency sub- 
committee. . 








"Look! Our payroll 


for 1217 people 


completed in one day!" 








This machine provides 20 totals for 
payroll as well as 42 totals for analy- 
sis work. Payroll — with its increased 
problems of deductions—is but one 
of the many accounting jobs which 
National has solved, cutting costs 
on every job. 

A National System is a capital in- 
vestment that often repays its costs 
within a year—-then goes on year 
after year paying a profitable re- 


THE NATIONAL 








turn through reduced operating costs. 

All businessmen know they must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. And smart management also 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expenses is as important as 
one to increase business. 

Your local National representative 
will gladly show you how you can 
reduce your operating costs. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


















‘Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National repre- 
sentative, er write 
to The National 
Cash Register 
Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. 





ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERSe ADDING MACHINES 
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United States in 1949 will approximate 20,000,000 tons, 
compared with the record 21,921,757 tons in 1948. In 
addition, imports of newsprint paper inte this country 
in 1949 will, it is estimated, total some 4,500,000 tons, 
compared with 4,395,572 tons in 1948. 


Evidence of the completion of inventory liquidation 
and the resumption of demand more closely related to 
actual consumption of paper may he found in the fact 
that production has risen substantially from the low 
point reached in July. With inventories at the year- 
end buck to normal levels it is evident that total con- 
sumption of paver. including newsprint and paperboard 
in the United States during 1949 closely approximated 
that of 1948. 

Signs at hand suggest that business generally has com- 
pleted its major readjustment from a commodity-starved 
postwar condition to the more normal position of a rea- 
sonable balance be ween supply and demand. 

The 1950 outlook for the paper industry as well as St. 
Regis gives promise of more stable operating conditions 
and a favorable earnings record. 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 


President, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


We expect 1950 to be another good year for life in- 
surance in general and the Northwestern Mutual in 
particular. Most indicators point to a continued high 
level of economic activity and of saving, and these con- 
diticns produce a good market for 
life insurance. The increased public 
attention to the matter of retirement 
ircome is leading individuals to de- 
vote attention to their personal se- 
curity and retirement programs—and 
in these cur industry offers a major 
service to the individual. 

Other factors: in our business are 
favorable with the exception of the 
rate of return available upon invest- 
ments. The death rate among North- 
wesiern Mutual policyholders ap- 
parently has established an all-time 
low in 1949, and we see no reason 
to cxpect a radical change in 1950. 
Teririnations of insurance other 
than by death or maturity should re- 
main low, as they have been for sev- 
eral years. Serious troubles among our investments are 
almost non-existent today. 


The one serious asvect of the present national situa- 
tion is the danger of further cheapening of the dollar. 
Federal Government deficits in times of high business 
activity carry the threats of increased taxes in the near 
future or of further inflation over the longer term. It 
is our hope that 1950 will bring greater public aware- 
ness of these dangers, to the end that no steps may be 
taken which could weaken the incentive to save. 


Edmund Fitzgerald 


E. S. FRENCH 


President, Boston and Maine Railroad and 
Maine Central Railroad 


The outlook for railroads in 1950 is dependent on the 
general level of business all over the country. However, 
it is also closely rela.ed to the policies which will be 
followed by the executive an‘ legislative branches of 
the Federal governinent. 

As far as it is possible to hazara a 
statement of views on the ge:eral 
business outlook for 1950, I would 
say that prospects are encouraging. 
Most predictions are for a level of 
business at least us goo} as 1949, 
and with the possible exception of 
the coal industry, a greater feeling 
of stability exists today. The price 
structure has at least temporarily 
levelled off. and prices snould be 
about the same as they were in 1949. 

We must never overlook the fact 
that our country is growing in popu- 
lation each year. It is estimated that 
during 1950 we should see a growth 
in population trom about 150 million 
to 152 million people. The require- 
ments of this grea‘er population are bound to have an 
effect on the total volume of business which will be done. 
In short, barring un‘orcseeable upheavals, 1950 for gen- 
eral business looks good. 


E. S. French 


The problem cf t>e railroads is to participate in this 
good business by handli>g a proper share of the freight 
siipments and passengers who will require service. This 
will have to be doe in the face of increased competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation, al] of which 
are benefited to varying degrees, through the use of 
public facilities {or which they do not pay adequate user 
charges. There is evidence of a gradual public aware- 
ness of the unfaiiness of this competition, and it is hoped 
that the investigations which have been made by Con- 
gress, and those which are currently being undertaken 
will promptly lead to an equalizing of opportunity in 


the transportation field between the railroads and their 
competitors. 

It is of the utmost importance that 1950 see the pas- 
sage of legislation which will encourage business. We 
feel it vital that ihe transportation taxes of 15% on pas- 
senger fares, and 3% on freight shipments, be removed 
to eliminate a restraining influence on the economy. It 
is important that legislation be passed to clarify the 
basing point situation which is currently disrupting the 
normal methods of distribution throughout the country. 
It is also of the utmost urgency that the increases sought 
by the railroads in their reimbursement for handling 
mail be granted without delay. 

All the railroads ask is an opportunity to compete 
fairly for the volume of traffic available and to be al- 
lowed rates which represent adequate compensation for 
the work performed. 


GEORGE FRIEDLAND 


President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


So confident are we of the future prosperity of our 
country, that Food Fair Stores, Inc., is embarking on the 
greatest expansion program in its history. This program 
will involve an expenditure of more than five million 
dollars during the next year and al- 
most 12 million dollars over the next 
three years. 

The bulk of the proposed record 
high property investment is de- 
signed for the construction of mod- 
ern food supermarkets. Most of the 
remainder will be applied to the re- 
modeling of older markets. Addi- 
tional warehouse facilities are con- 
templated: also. 

Our confidence in the current out- 
look stems from several factors. Not 
the least of these is the availability 
of new capital at a conservative rate 
of interest. Other elements which 
engender optimism in the prospect 
for domestic business in general and 
food supermarket operation in par- 
ticular include national income and personal savings 
close to their record high levels. And the national 
hoard of spendable income will be augmented consider- 
ably by the forthcoming payment of National Service 
Life Insurance dividends. Then, too, the outlook is 
further enhanced by continuing population growth, a 
prospective high level of home construction and the 
spread of new residential communities in suburban 
areas. 

Food Fair’s inventory position today is the healthiest 
in its history. Because deflationary factors which were 
present during part of 1948 and early 1949 have now 
disappeared, we do not anticipate any appreciable fluc- 
tuations in food prices. Government support of farm 
product prices can be taken as an additional assurance 
of stability in food prices. 

For all these reasons, Food Fair is hopeful of its 
greatest gains during 1950. Our confidence in the 
economy in general and in our position in the super- 
market industry in particular has never been greater. 


George Friedland 


C. KENNETH FULLER 


President, The Paterson Savings and Trust Company 


The outlook for banking in northern New Jersey for 
1950 is obviously determined by the outlook for trade 
and industry in our service area. As for the supply of 
money, it appears that deposits will probably increase 
moderately during this period, con- 
tinuing the trend in evidence during 
the past few months. The increase 
is likely to come in demand deposits 
rather than time, however, as com- 
petition of savings banks and other 
competitive institutions paying 
higher rates of interest have appa 
ently affected the growth of time dé, 
posits of commercial banks. Also 
the purchase of homes, automobiles, 
and other domestic capital goods has 
caused some drain on time deposits 
in recent months, which trend seems 
likely to continue. 

With ample supply of funds, there- 
fore, we look to the potential de- 
mands and find the outlook rela- 
tively promising. Trade and indus- 
trial activity in this area have, for the most part, fol- 
lowed the national pattern of 1949 with a sharp and 
fairly severe set back in the first six months and steady 
and strong recovery during the last half of the year. 
Our major industrial activities consist of textiles and 
their affiliated lines, including dyeing, finishing, and 
chemicals, machine (including aviation) and machine 
tools, twines and thread, electrical equipment, rubber, 
paper products, and more recently the rapidly growing 
television industry. 


C. Kenneth Fuller 


The overall outlook for these industries seems promis- 
ing, at least for the next six months. Specifically, the 


outlook for the textile industry appears somewhat mixed 
with some lines anticipating a continuance of present 
high levels of activity and others experiencing low back- 
logs and reduced employment. The outlook for the 
machine and machine tool industries shows a somewhat 
greater degree of uniformity. By and large they en- 
joyed a highly satisfactory year in 1949, and although the 
prospect is for a somewhat lower volume, reflecting re- 
duced capital expenditures on plant and equipment, nev- 
ertheless, it is relatively favorable. The electrical in- 
dustry, as evidenced by companies in our area, seems 
likely to continue to operate in good volume with stable 
prices and good employment. The manufacture of paper 
products has enjoyed a particularly successful six months 
with prospects for its continuation and high employment. 
Indication for the twine and thread industry seems to 
be for good volume and high employment. Prices and 
profit margins in the hard fibers are somewhat difficult 
to predict because of the uncertainty caused by deval- 
uations and the interracial bickerings in India. 

The television industry has had a phenomenal spurt 
these last few months and is likely to experience a 
period of consolidation with possibly some decline in 
volume after the holiday season with supply having 
temporarily caught up with a demand far in excess of 
that anticipated. Price reductions seem in the offing, 
however, and even though a substantial increase in vol- 
ume for the year is anticipated, overall profits may not 
be greatly increased. 

The rubber companies in the area supply the auto- 
motive industry and a fairly broad line of industrial 
products, including heavy industrial braking. Activity 
and employment have increased in recent months with 
indications that it will be continued for the first half of 
the year at least. A protracted coal strike or lack of 
adequate supplies of coal (which, unfortunately, cannot 
be ruled out) would alter this outlook very drastically. 

The construction industry has absorbed large amounts 
of capital during the past few years, and although resi- 
dential construction has probably passed its peak, there 
is Only slight evidence of rental vacancies or unsold 
houses. Furthermore, the national policy of providing 
subsidized housing and inducements in the form of high 
mortgages at relatively low rates will probably main- 
tain the volume at high levels. The volume of industrial 
construction may decline somewhat, but public construc- 
tion and road contracts appear likely to more than make 
up for this curtailment. 


With the exception of some branches of the woolen 
industry, the local labor situation should be quiet, be- 
cause most of the contracts either have been renewed 
or don’t come up for renewal until the latter part of this 
year or next. A coal strike, or further reduction in sup- 
plies of coal, could not help but affect the overall in- 
dustrial picture, however. 

In spite of this optimistic industrial summary, it seems 
likely that the volume of loans to industry may be in 
somewhat reduced volume over the period of the next 
several months, because as mentioned above, demand 
rising out of improvements and capital expenditures is 
likely to be lower. Rates, however, should be main- 
tained at approximately present levels. 

In view of the probability of high employment at 
good wages, the outlook for retail trade seems favorable. 
Sales for the past few months have been at levels which 
may compensate for the low volume earlier in the year, 
and present indications are that they will be maintained 
in good volume at favorable prices. 

Installment credit is now becoming a very important 
factor in bank assets and earning prospects. The volume 
of bank credit outstanding in this field has grown rap- 
idly, and unless there are governmental regulations 
restricting these activities, it seems likely that the total 
volume will continue to increase at rates which should 
more than compensate for any possible decline in in- 
come from commercial loan portfolios, 

Since our service area could scarcely experience a 
prosperous period in the face of unstable nation-wide 
conditions, it is important to give consideration to the 
national picture. Such a survey seems to warrant equally 
optimistic conclusions, especially for the first half of 
the year. The basic industries of steel, automobiles, and 
construction are operating at high levels with every in- 
dication that these levels will be maintained. It is true 
that farm income may be somewhat reduced, imports 
increased, export volume of trade curtailed, and com- 
petition keener with some soft spots developing, but, 
nevertheless, the economy is in a relative state of bal- 
ance. Furthermore, to compensate for unfavorable fac- 
tors, we have in prospect the veterans’ insurance refund 
in January, a continuance of deficit financing with its 
inflationary implications, and all sorts of props and sops 
to various economic groups throughout the country 
aimed at providing high wages, welfare benefits, and 
high employment in an election year regardless of their 
cost or economic justification. In fact, one almost wishes 
that the outlook didn’t appear quite so uniformly favor- 
able at a time when the Government is following such 
basically unsound fiscal policies, because sooner or later 
the fiddler must be paid. 

Nevertheless, in summary, we believe that the bank- 
ing outlook for the area of northern New Jersey is 
definitely favorable for the year as a whole. 


Continued on page 42 
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Free Economy Vital 
To Proper Retailing, 
Declares Lazarus 


Industry leader asserts perma- 
nent crisis is here and drive 
to achieve security presents 
dangers to the very liberties 
it is intended to safeguard. 


Fred Lazarus, Jr., President, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc. 
one of the nations largest retailing 
organizations, was presented with 
the Tobe 
Award as the 
“Retailer of 
tne. year,” 
Thursday, 
oan, is, 2 2 
dinner on the 
St. Regis Roof, 
New York 
City, attended 
by over 250 
leaders of 
American 
business and 
industry. 

Dean Do- 
nald K. David 
of the Gradu- 
ate School of 
Business Administration of Har- 
vard University, made the presen- 
tation on behalf of the trustees 
of the Tobe Award, stating that 
Mr. Lazarus had been chosen for 
the cumulative accomplishments 
of “industrial statesmanship, 
broad-scale conception of retail- 
ing, over-all contribution to Amer- 
ican business, liaison efforts be- 
tween government and retailing, 
civie activities and philanthropic 
interests.” 

The Tobe 
seven years 





Fred Lazarus, Jr. 


Award was founded 
ago as an “Oscar of 
tetailing’” to “stimulate progres- 
sive thinking among merchants 
anc to signify to the entire nation 
the outstanding efforts in the 
field by men and women.” 

In accepting the Award, Mr. 
Lazarus called on the nation’s 
1,750,000 retailers to “take a po- 
sition of leadership” in their com- 
munities. states and the nation to 
alert America to the need for 
sound planning that will make 
certain individual liberty and 
freedom are not lost in the pres- 


ent-day search for military se- 
curity. 
“The fact is that retailing, as 


we know it and as we want to keep 
ii, can function only under a sys- 
tem of private economy and per- 
sonal liberty,’ Mr. Lazarus said, 
adding that a period of what 
might be called “nermanent 
crises” was here and that the drive 
to achieve security presented dan- 
gers to the “very liberties it in- 
tended to safeguard.’ He noted: 
“We must plan in the broadest 
sense, but without destroying the 
play of personal initiative and 
ingenuity, and be vigilant to pre- 
vent the growing role of govern- 
ment from becoming a runaway 
bureaucracy. 

“For years certain retailers have 
feared the risks of getting into 
anything remotely controversial. 
Perhaps that attitude could be 





justified in the past. It no longer 
applies today. Today ihe risks of | 
avoiding controversy have become | 
too great. We have too much at! 
stake to remain passive observers. | 

“In the rugged years ahead, the 
pinch may well be felt where it! 
hurts us most—-in purchase and} 
velume of geods and purchasing | 
pewer. Retailing will have to! 
make major decisions and use its | 
resources to make them count.” | 

Pointing out that retailing | 
“does business not with govern- | 
ment but only with the American } 
people,” Mr. Lazarus said that re- 
tailers, large and small, “must £0 | 
out and elert their communities | 
to an awareness of what is hap- | 
pening and arouse them to a di- 
rect interest in what can happen.” 
Drawing on his experience as 
head of a special committee of the 


Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. which last month issued a 
report on “National Security and 
Individual Freedom.” based on an 
18 months’ study, Mr. Lazarus 
said that this group found “free- 
dom of choice the cornerstone of 


any free retailing edifice.” Ex- 
plaining: “The central, and I 


might say, symbolic freedom in a 
democracy is, after all, the free- 
dom of choice—of one’s job, of 
ideas and viewvoiiuts without dic- 
tation from above. 

“Retailers must act as ihe spark 
plug in their own communities in 
alerting the public to the need 
for an informed opinioin and to 
an awareness of the need for the 
wisest planning for personal lib- 
erty within the pattern of inter- 
national security. Stores—and I 
say this in all seriousness—can 
put the same kind of thought, 


initiative and money behind such 
promotion as it is accustomed to 
doing in promoting a new sil- 
heuetie.” 


Philip Patton With 
First Boston Corp. 


The First Boston Corp., 100 
Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounced that Philip S. Patton has 
joined the tirm as Assistant Vice- 


President in the U. S. Govern- 
ment bond depariment. Mr. Pat- 
ton was formeriy an officer of 


blair & Co., Inc. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue FINAaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 





KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank T. 
| Burgess has become affiliated 
Inc., 


with Waddell & Reed, 
Baltimore Avenue. 
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Okla. Bond Glub 
Elects New Officers 


CKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.— 
Philip C. Honnold, of C. Edgar 
'Honnold, Oklahoma City, was 
‘elected President of the Bond 
‘Club of Oklahoma for the year 
1950 at its annual meeting, suc- 
ceeding Herbert Canfield, of Cal- 
vert & Canfield, Oklahoma City. 

Other officers elected were 
Lloyd Green of R. J. Edwards, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeeding Meredith Kil- 
gore of Evan L. Davis, Tulsa, and 
Charles P. Stuart of the Fidelity 
National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

A resolution of thanks to C. B. 
Page was unanimously approved 
the use of his farm for the 


for 





annual family field day outing. 
The permanent committee ap- 
pointments will be made later. 


inv. Women of Phila. 
Anniversary Dinner 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — The 
Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia held its 20th Anni- 
versary Dinner Meeting at Kug- 
ler’s Restaurant on Monday, Jan. 
16 at 6:15. Guest speaker was the 
Honorable John F. Davis, Mayor 
of the City of Reading, who spoke 
on “Free Enterprise.” 


McDonald, Evans Adds 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Timothy 
P. O’Neil has been added to the 
staff of McDonald, Evans & Co., 
1009 Baltimore Avenue. 
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Commercial Solvents in 1920 made three products 


serving two industries. Today, using both biologic and synthetic production methods, 


CSC makes over 200 products which serve every major industry. Some of these 


products are bacitracin, penicillin, riboflavin, ethy| alcohol and derivatives, acetone, 


dry ice, butanol and derivatives, formaldehyde, methanol, amines, nitroparaffins, feed 


supplements, benzene hexachloride, ammonia... PEAK” and Nor’WAY® Anti-Freeze. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


WALTER D. FULLER 


President, The Curtis Publishing Company 


The general economy of this country at the close of 
1949 is on a seesaw. Now level, it is difficult to predict 
which way our economy will move during the coming 
year. 

If business is going to turn up- 
ward, it will need power for the 
climb and that power is selling and 
advertising. We all know what will 
happen if it turns downward—there 
will be unemployment, inventories 
will mount, and that will mean less 
sales, still more unemployment, clos- 
ing factories and stores and all the 
rest of the dismal downward spiral. 

In a recent eddress, Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, President of the Brookings 
Institution, called .attention to the 
highly sensitive character of our tax 
system by demonstrating that even 
a moderate recession, such as a 20% 

> ia decline, would involve a drop in tax 

Walter D. Fuller receipts of something like $16 to $18 

billion. If you regard this figure of 
20% as a larger variation than we are likely to face, cut 
it in half and the resulting tax loss could still easily 
throw us into a dangerous effort to recover by increas- 
ing taxes. This, in turn, could result in a sharp reduc- 
tion in our selling expenditures and a weakening of our 
whole economic structure. It has been demonstrated 
many times that our economic health bears a very direct 
relationship to our national sales effort. 

The trend of events indicates that if we are smart and 
stimulate sales volume instead of depressing it we will 
probably have continuing prosperity in America. As a 
matter of fact, it is possible that we are facing poten- 
tially one of the most prosperous eras in the history of 
our country. High selling and intelligent advertising 
ean be one of the principal forces in bringing this about. 





W. W. GASSER 


President, Gary National Bank 


In almost every paper and financial magazine, we 
read that the first six months of 1950 are going to be 
good and after the middle of the year conditions are not 
so certain. This unanimity of optimism should in itself 
be a warning, for it is often when 
conditions are on the up-trend that 
troubles begin to appear and that 
groundwork is being laid for 
recessicns. 

Following every war that we have 
had, the economic pattern has been 
quite similar. For about four or 
ive years after a war inflationary 
forces prevail, and during this time 
readjusitments are being made, after 
which deflationary terces gain the 
upper hand: prices begin to fall, and 
i long period of deflation sets in. 
The latter part of 1950 could well 
be such a turning point. With the 
production of steel, automobiles, 
television sets and a few other searce 
articles overtaking demand, it could 
well be that the latter part of yeer would 
the Deginning of a genera! long downward trend. 

In most lines where prices are not supported by gov- 
ernment subsidies, prices are already beginning to de- 
cline. With the high production costs in the United States 
and with our tendecy to lower tariffs, we could see a 
great influx of foreign goods dumped onto the markets 
vf this country in the coming months. This influx of 
foreign goods is further increased by currency devalua- 
tions by other governments. Already we are seeing 
severe price cuts coming in certain lines, which unset- 
tied price levels will undoubtedly get worse instead of 
better for some time to come. 


the 





W. W. Gasser 


this mark 


Our econcmy is a combination of both inflationary and 
deflationary forces and when either force predominates, 
we call it either inflation or recession. A small upward 
x downward change in business activity can change the 
trend. We see a machine running smoothly with all of 
the wheels functioning perfectly, but let one of those 
wheels get out of mesh, and it can quickly throw the 
whole machine out of order. This can be equally true 
in our economic machine. Price cutting and the influx 
of foreign goods could throw our economic machine out 
of balance and could start a downward spiral. Govern- 
ment controls, subsidies, price fixing and other artificial 
stimulants can affect the over-all picture for a time, but 
cooner or later the laws of supply and demand will 
prevail. 


I look fer a continuation of high busi- 


ness activity for the first months of 1950. Some- 
where along about that time could he the turning point 


In summary, 
few 


and a long recession begin. 

I believe bankers should screen their loans most care- 
fully, adhering to sound risks, short-term leans and in- 
vestments. 





WALTER GEIST 


President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Prospects of my company for 1950 generally appear to 
be encouraging. 

There also are many bright aspects as we look ahead 
to visualize the business picture in general for the 
coming year. At the same time, of 
course, it must be realized that 
predicting future trends in business 
is hazardous, must be based on past 
experiences. 

At Allis-Chalmers we are wind- 
ing up a year in which we will record 


the largest peacetime sales in the 
102-year history of our firm. This 
record was accomplished despite 


crippling steel and coal _ strikes, 
which brought lay-offs and a jug- 
gling of materials and production 
facilities in order to realize the most 
from what we had to work with. 

According to such guide-posts as 
appear in general business trends 
and market research studies, this 
large volume of peacetime business 
cannot be expected to hold at this high peak. 

There is a good indication, however, that the farm 
machinery business of Allis-Chalmers will maintain a 
favorable pace. In this field, of course, our prediction 
must be dependent upon the American farmer and his 
income. At the present time the trend of farm income 
is downward. If this trend continues, then those of us 
working with farm products must work harder during 
1950 if we are to approach the dollar volume of the past 
year. 

We expect that our general machinery line, consisting 
mainly ot capital goods and heavy equipment, will show 
a decline during next year. It now appears that this 
reduction may be as much as 10% to 15%. 

While generally we recognize many encouraging fac- 
tors as we look into the new year, we find this some- 
what counteracted by the tax picture. 

Unquestionably, competition will be keen during 1950. 
There will be many extensive campaigns in the fields 
of advertising, sales promotion and direct sales. We 
believe we are geared to go out and make a good show- 
ing in our effort to obtain new business during the year. 





Walter Geist 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL 


President, Gimbel Brothers Ine. 


retail 
point 


trends in 
sales 


close, 
and unit 


comes to a 
volume 


As the year 1949 
trade both in doilar 
definitely upward. 

Barring prolonged strikes of a national character I 
see nothing to cause reversal of 
these trends in the months ahead. 

For the first time in recent years, 
prices for consumer goods and living 
costs generally, and wages, appear 
to be stabilized at levels likely to 


hold through the first half of 1950 
and probably through the entire 
year. 


Including refunds of veterans’ in- 
surance premiums payable early in 
the year, economists estimate national 
income for the first half of 1950 at 
an annual rate of about $217 billion; 
close to the records established in 
1948 and 1949. 

In summary, I believe retail sales 
volume during 1950 will exceed that 
of 1949. 





Bernard F. Gimbel 


E. F. GOSSETT 
Chairman of the Board, South Texas National Bank, 
Houston 


The Texas Gulf Coast, probably the most talked-about 
region in America today by reason of its industrial 
growth in the past 10 years, presents encouraging pros- 
pects for continuing development in the future. 

Approximately $1 billion in chem- 
ical plant investment has been 
poured into the coastal area from 
Brownsville, Texas, to Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, since 1939, about half of 
this total coming in the period 1939- 
1945, the remainder since 1945. Since 
the end of World War II, chemical 
plant investments in the Houston- 
Texas City area alone exceed $227 
million. 

We expect the pace of chemical 
development to slow down, but nev- 
ertheless we believe there will be 
substantial plant construction in the 
years immediately ahead to utilize 





the abundance of raw materials in 

E. F. Gossett the area. 
Heavy industry in Houston has 
made satisfying progress since the war’s end. Latest 


announcement is that A. O. Smith Corp. will build a 
$5 million large-diameter pipe-making mill in Houston. 


Industrial and commercial construction in Houston totals 
more than $400 million since the war’s end. 

Business in general is holding up very well in the 
Houston area, with most indices comparing quite favor- 
ably with those in other areas of the nation. Tonnage 
and value of cargoes through Port Houston are at all- 
time highs. Housing construction continues brisk to 
meet demands of an expanding population, even though 
about 50,000 units have been built in the Houston metro- 
politan area since mid-1945. 

Bank deposits in Houston are holding at a peak of 
just cver $1 billion. Demand for commercial loans con- 
tinues unabated, but, in common with other bankers in 
this area, we are watching our credits with care and 
caution. 

We share the view of Houston business and industrial 
leaders that the first six months of 1950 should be zood 
business-wise, and we also share their view that the 
long-range prospects for Houston and the Texas Gulf 
Coast are among the brightest in the nation. 


WILLIAM L. GREGORY 


President, Easton-Taylor Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


During 1950, the American economy will, of necessity, 
place more reliance on efficient production, on com- 
petent management, and much more aggressive sales 
development as we more nearly approach a competitive 
and normal business period. We can- 
not be free from factors beyond the 
control of the individual business- 
man, and defense programs will un- 
doubtedly add to other inflationary 
tendencies which should give us a 
higher level of business in 1950 than 
we had in 1949. 

1950 should be another very good 
year for American business and the 
inflationary tendency will not be 
excessively destructive during the 
period. Price levels should hold 
fairly well —but, of course, with a 
disposition for downward adjustment 
in farm produce. We may hope for 
more intelligent and friendlier ad- 
justments between the various parts 
of the economy, particularly labor 
management. 





William L. Gregory 


and industrial 


A. E. GRAUER 


President, British Columbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd. 


“he 1950 outlook for electrical utilities in the United 
States and Canada is good. 

From a net earnings point of view, several factors com- 
bine to make 1950 promising. The improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions which 
marked the latter part of 1949 should 
extend well into 1950, and this will 

increase the gross revenues of 
electrical utilities. The availability 
of electrical appliances of all types 
and the easier situation respecting 
power supply over most of the 
continent, permitting promotional 
sales campaigns, will also work to 
this end. Costs, on the other hand 
should be more stable than for any 
year since the end of the war. There 
should therefore be less of a squeeze 
from the cost side. 

With 1950 forecast as a year of 
high business activity generally, it 
should be another year of heavy 
capital expenditures by electrical 
utilities. During the immediate postwar years, almost 
all electrical utilities were pressed by a condition of 
abnormally low surplus capacity as the result of the war, 
and an unexpected and sustained increase in electrical 
demand. Capital programs were therefore quite gen- 
erally “emergency” programs, involving the necessity of 
catching up with the past as well as meeting the present 
and anticipating the future. With some important areas 
excepted, like the Pacific North-West in the United 
States and Ontario in Canada, 1950 should see the end 
of this ‘“‘emergency” period. As against some of its im- 
mediate predecessors, it will be a year of more orderly 
capital development and better control of costs. 

The financing of the huge postwar capital program of 
the electrical industry, which caused wide-spread con- 
cern at the beginning, has so far been accomplished re- 
markably well, and 1950 should, if anything, be an 
easier financing year than 1948 and 1949. 

Nevertheless, it is most desirable that action be taken 
to make financing by junior securities easier. Important 
sources of capital funds like life insurance companies 
state that governmental regulations prevent them from 
becoming more significant purchasers of common stocks 
and preferred shares. If North America is going to be 
kept an “enterprise” area, this is a field which warrants 
the most careful thought, followed by action, of all 
concern. 

An interesting development in this connection is legis- 
lation passed by the last Canadian Parliament. Canadian 
holders of preferred and ordinary shares are now al- 
lowed a 10% tax credit on dividends from these shares in 
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computing their personal income tax. 
some iecognition of the onerous double taxation that 
exists in both tne United States and Canada through 
taxing the same income in the hands of a corporation 
and again in the hands of the individual aiter it has been 
distributed as dividends. The main purpose of the Ca- 
nadian legislation is, however, to stimulate more “risk 
capital’ investment by making the purchase of junior 
securities more attractive. 

Fundamentally, the electrical industry is in good shape 
and 1950 should certainly be well abeve the average 
year. The major disturbing factor is the fear by some 
that there will be an active promotion of a situation 
which allows one set of rules for an electrical utility in 
private hands, and a much easier set of rules for an 
electrical utility in public hands. If this occurs fer the 
electrical industry, there is no reason why it should not 
happen to any other industry. 


This credit is 


GEORGE GUND 
President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


As we enter 1950, the prospects are that business for 
the new year will be reasonably good. Probably the 
total volume of goods and services produced in 1950 will 
not differ very much from that of 1949, which turned 
out to be better than many persons ' 
expected at the beginning of 1949. 

There are some disturbing under- 
lying factors, however, which may 
not have much noticeable influence 
in 1950 but which have most serious 
implications for later years. These 
factors arise trom the trend of gov- 
ernment poiicies. 

One of these is the continual pres- 
sure for more government control 
over the econemy. It is evident in 
the demands for more government 
power projects, more control over 
farm crovs, more direction of indus- 
try through government loans and 
capital. It is evident in the bill in- 
troduced into Congress last July, 
called the Economic Expansion Act 
of 1949, which provides for new government interven- 
tion in our private enterprise system, together with 
new Federal spending and lending. We are turning 
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away from a system which has brought us the highest 
living-standard in all history, and are dvrifiing toward 
a system of s.ate control over the individual which is 
completely foreign to the true and fundamental Ameri- 
can ideals of individual freedum and self-reliance. 

Ancther serious development is the return to Federal 
deficit spending. This might somewhat be defended on 
emergency grounds if business were badly depressed, 
but it is hard to find any possible excuse for it in periods 
of above-normal business such as we have been having. 
As pointed out in the Cleveland Trust Co.’s Business 
Bulletin for December, if the budget is not balanced 
when business is good, then when is it to be balanced? 
Government officials have implied recently that budget- 
balancing is secondary to what the government con- 
ceives to be the general welfare. If that is so, one may 
as well conclude that it is perfectly reasonable fer an 
individual to spend steadily more than his income, be- 
cause all the things for which he is spending seems ‘so 
important that he cannot dispense with any of them. 

Clearly, a cuntinual excess of Federal exvenditures 
over receipts will eventually lead to more inflation. 

Every American worker ought to be truly concerned 
about the future purchasing power of his hard-earned 
dollar. And he ought also to be vociferously concerned 
with the large savings which could be made merely by 
getting rid of the inefficiency, waste, incompetence, and 
extravagance in the operations of the Federal bureauc- 
racy, all of which is now a matter of public record. 

In. 1857 Lord Macauley made some gioomy but re- 
markably apt predictions ebeut the United States in the 
twentieth century. He feared that in adversity we would 
do things which would prevent prosperity: that spoli- 
ation would imerease distress; and that distress .would 
preduce fresh spoliation. He said further that “when 
society has entered on this downward progress either 
civilization or liberty must perish.” And he concluded 
that “either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins 
of government with a strong hand, or your Republic will 
be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by -barbarians 
in the twentieth century as the Reman Empire was -in 
the fifth: with this differencc, that the Huns and Van- 
dals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from with- 
out, ani that your Huns and Vandals will have engen- 
dered within your country by your own .institutions.” 


Most Americans will instinctively repudiate these 


dismal forecasts. 
ourselves 


Yet they give us pause, and we should 
really 


ask whether we are asserting our- 
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selves as vigorously as we should to help prevent these 
forecasts coming true. 


HUGH C. GRUWELL 
President, First National Bank of Arizena 


Like the vears preceding it since the close of the war, 
we come to 1950 faced with a perplexity of world con- 
ditions which make obligatory and utmost exercise of 
sober judgment and prudent thought. The gravest of- 
these many imponderables is, of 
coarse, the possibility of aggressive 
policies by other nations. Other 
factors which will affect American 
business in 1950 could be continued 
disturbances in the field of labor and’ 
speculative variation in commodity - 
prices. 

However, conditions abroad 
begin to resolve themselves 
labor and management 
degree of understanding. Thus, it 
would appear that the tirst hatt-.ef 
1950, with its accent on sharpened - 
merchandising and more thoughtful 
long-range business policies, should 
be a period fully as good, business- 
wise, as during 1949. The latter half : 
of 1950 will improve or retroguade in . 
proportion to the policies established by business, man- 
agement and labor. It will also be affected by the 
energy anc realism with which our manufactured prod- 
ucts are distributed abroad. Therefore, granted that 
business becomes realistic in its appreach to consumer 
problems, and the world continues increasingly free from 
threats of armed -disturbances, then the second half of 
1950 should also be productive and profitable. 

The State of Arizona continues to be an especialiy 
favored area. It is still very short of its ultimate growth 
in population and development. That development is 
contingent, in a large measure, on freer access to water 
fer irrigation projects—a subject which has achieved 
national attention ‘and which is now before the Congress 
of the United States for actiun. The future of this State, 
in the reaims of agriculture and cattle raising, is tied 
clesely to a sufficiency of water. It is earnestly hoped 
by all thoughtful citizens of the commonwealth, that 
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To Our STOCKHOLDERS: 

Today we are mailing the 200th 
consecutive quarterly dividend. check 
to hoiders of our Six Per Cent Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock. 

Whether you hold shares of that 
issue or of other issues of our stock, 
I am sure you will be interested in 
this occasion because it serves to em- 
phasize the stability of our Company 
and our business. 

In addition to having paid divi- 
dends quarterly without imterruption 
for 50 years on the non-callable 6% 
preferred stock, the Company paid 
dividends regularly on other issues of 
preferred stock formerly outstanding 
and has paid regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the currently outstanding 
Serial Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
since date of issue. Common Stock of 
this Company was first issued to the 
public in May, 1940, and dividends 
on such stock have been paid each 
year since that date. 


As of September, 1949, the Com- 
pany had 1,134 holders of the Non- 
callable Six Per Cent Preferred Stock, 
11,473 holders of the 3.60° Serial 
Preferred Stock and 42,842 Common 
Stockholders, located principally in 
Wisconsin but also in every other 
state in the Union. Ina circular of fer- 
ing some of the shares of the Six Per 
Cent Stock for sale in 1901, William 
Nelson Cromwell, then President of 
the Company, reported the popula- 
tion of Milwaukee and tributary terri- 
tory to be 350,000, and gross earn- 
ings of the Company for 1900 as 
$2,204,536 which consisted princi- 
pally of transportation department 
revenues. In concluding his state- 
ment, Mr. Cromwell predicted con- 
tinued growth of the Company's 
business. 

How right he was! Population of 
the area served by the Company now 
is 985,000, and operating revenues 
for 1948 were $45,393,061, derived 


from electric and heating operations 
and not including revenues of the 
transportation subsidiary amounting 
to $17,080,383. 


Startling, too, are other comrpari- 
sons. When the Company was formed, 
it had two power plants with a com- 
bined generating capacity of about 
4,150 kilowatts; now we have five 
plants with a combined capacity of 
731,500 kilowatts and an 80,000 kilo- 
watt unit under construction. Electric 
output for 1900 was 24,095,961 kilo- 
watt hours, and for the 12 menths 
ended August 31, 1949, it was 
3,089,015,401 kilowatt hours, or 128 
times as great. Records do not show 
the number of customers at the-turn 
of the century, but at the end of 1910 
there were 12,151 as compared with 
293,622 as of last August 31. 


In 1941 the subsidiaries, W iscon- 
sin Gas & Electric € ompany and Wis- 


were acquired, substantially extend- 
ing the scope of the Company's activ- 
ities. Results of their operations and 
of those of The Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Transport Company, or- 


ganized in 1938 to take over the Com- 


pany’s transportation business, are in- 
cluded in our annual reports, as you 
no doubt have noted. 


In the last 20 years our Company 
has increased its generating capacity 
from 285,400 kilowatts to 731,500 
kilowatts and has nearly trebled its 
output of electricity, to cite only two 
instances of its growth and progress. 

I'm sure you feel as I do, that it’s 
most gratifying to be part of an in- 
dustry and member of a company 
whose record of achievement has 
been so fine and whose outlook is 
so encouragimg. 


Respectfully yours, 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 
President 


SP-6A.50 
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national action favorable to the State will insure for all 
time the essential productivity of cotton, foodstuffs and 
feed for cattle. ; 

Arizona contains much of interest to light industry in 
the way of climate, favorable power rates and a highly 
qualified labor pool. Much effort to attract such in- 
dustries is being expended by State and private agencies, 
and the result in 1949 gives confidence to such groups for 
progress in 1950. 

This bank, which was established in 1881 and is the 
oldest national bank in the State, has seen Arizona 
grow from primitive beginnings to be the hub of a 
thriving, throbbing Southwest. Tne vision of the pioneer 
remains with us, who have fallen heir to their courage 
and imagination. We expect the State to continue its 
growth and to play our own part in that expansion. 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 


President, Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In December, the Treasury engaged in a major financ- 
ing operation. Some ten billions of called and maturing 
United States obligations were refunded with one-year 
1%% certilicetes of indebtedness and four and one- 
quarter year 153% Treasury notes. e 
The terms of these issues squared 
with expectations and with the ex- 
isting market, and except for the un- 
usual size of the financing, it was 
routine and orthodox. It must be 
accepted that this operation put the 
Administration’s stamp of approval 
on the current money rate pattern 
and set the pace for 1950. This being 
the case, the commercial banker 
cannot hope to find greater latitude 
for earnings from loans, invest- 
ments and mortgages than existed 
in 1948. Nor is any appreciable 
change in deposit levels visible in 
the next 12 months. It seems to be 
in the political scheme of things 
that morey will remain cheap and 
plentiful, that deficit tinancing will continue to under- 
write full employment, farm income and the ever in- 
creasing outlay for the so-called welfare benefits. De- 
posits locally and nationally may rise a bit during the 
year, but we should experience no decrease in earnings 
assets. 

This would indicate no great change in the trend of 
bank earnings, and that increases, if any, must come 
from a decision to lengthen the average maturity of the 
investment portfolio and from more efficiency and econ- 
omy of operation. In most banks there is some latitude 
here but it is limited. The trend of bank operating costs 
has been upward since the war largely as a consequence 
of wage and salary adjustments, but has reached a point 
of some stabilization in the past 12 months. Banks gen- 
erally are now actively and successfully engaged in pro- 
grams to cut costs, increase efficiency and expand profit- 
able services. This should be reflected in some increase 
in net earnings but no major change can be expected 
s0 long as money rates and deposit levels remain steady. 

The basic condition, strength and integrity of the 
banking system is eminently satisfactory. Banks have 
never been in ctter position to meet depositor demands 
and borrower requirements. Investment portfolios are 
largely confined to U. S. Government bonds and diversi- 
fied maturities, loans are sound and current and mort- 
gages, if any, are subject to regular and systematic 
amortization. Reserves are ample. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any condition or circumstance that will impair the 
soundness of the structure. 
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H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR. 
President, Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston 


Over four full years have elapsed since the close of 
the War. All wartime scarcities are things of the past, 
and the pipelines of industry, except perhaps in the case 
of steel, are now well filled. Last spring business under- 
went a considerable contraction 
due to a general desire to curtail 
inventories, but in recent months we 
have had very good business as com- 
panies have moved to restore in- 
ventories up to more normal levels. 
Early in 1949, as inflationary pres- 
sure subsided, the Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury took steps to ease 
money rates. 

One of our present economic 
problems centers around surpluses 
rather than shortages, and as I view 
the outlook for 1950 I do not expect 
anv appreciable increase in loans or 
a tightening of money rates. Due to 
the fact that the Government will 
undoubtedly operate at a _ deficit 
aguin next year, it seems reasonable 
to believe that the deposit level will be somewhat higher 
by year-end. However, I doubt if the income derived 
from any such increase in deposits will be sufficient to 
completely offset the loss of income which banks will 
incur through their higher coupon bonds being called 
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or maturing in 1950. I do not think there will be any 
substantial change in bank expenses. As a  yesult, I do 
not anticipate any appreciable charge in the ievel of 
bank earnings. 

In view of the fact that many nations of the wor!d 
spent almost six years, and we ourselves almost four 
years, in the vigorous prosecution of a war that de- 
stroyed hundreds cf billions of dollars worth of eco- 
nomic values, it is hard for me to believe that we shall 
not at some time in the future have to pay for this 
through a rduced standard of living. All major wars 
to date have been followed by depressions, and the 
burden of proof, it seems to me, rests with those who 
claim that we are going to be able to avoid a serious 
and major re-adjustment as a resuJt of the past war. 
All bankers, while they owe a duty to their communities 
for the financing of local business and to their stock- 
holders for reasoneble earnings, must be mindful of 
the fact that their primary responsibility is to maintain 
the safety of the funds entrusted to them by their de- 
positors. 

It seems to me that a small but increasing segment 
of the population is becoming alarmed at the dangers 
of our Government's operating on an unbalanced budget 
at a time when business is at or near a record peacetime 
level. Some affirmative action on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to correct this in 1950 seems essential to 
avoid an impairment of Government credit and to main- 
tain the long-range purchasing power of the dollar. 

In addition to their normal bank operations during 
1950, bankers should renew and intensify their efferts 
to teach the ABC’s of economics through their customers 
and try to re-instill in them their responsibilities as 
citizens. It would appear that only through an educa- 
tional program at the grass roots can a demand for 
economy be developed. 


WALTER S. HALLANAN 
President, Plymouth Oil Company 


As the American oil industry enters 1950, it is faced 
with the most critical problems oi its entire history. Ex- 
panding world production at the same time that Ameri- 
can markets are contracting, constitutes the most seri- 
ous threat to the industry, but there 
are many other dilficulties of the 
most serious nature. Some o! these 
are the rising costs of operation, the 
necessity of drilling to greater 
depths in order to discover and de- 
velop new reserves, and tne politi- 
cal pressures for governmental con- 
trols over the industry, which so far 
have been thwarted by the success 
of the peace-time co-operative efiort 
between the petroleum industry and 
government 2s effectuated through 
the National Petroleum Council. 

Oil is the “Number One” essential 
of both war and peace, and, as such, 
it is inseparably linked with the col- 
lective destiny of the American peo- 
ple. Its problems are national in 
scope and involve the security of the country and the 
continuation of our high level of productivity. They de- 
mand the serious attention and consideration of all 
citizens. 

To paraphrase an old political axiom, it is certainly 
true that “as oil goes, so goes America.” The recent 
simultaneous strikes in the steel and coal industries 
caused thoughtful persons to ponder the effects of a 
complete shutdown of the oil industry. Even with the 
production of two such prime essentials as steel and 
coal halted for several weeks, the economy of the coun- 
try managed tc limp along, but we all know that if the 
oil productive facilities of the country were brought to 
a standstill, chaos would ensuc. We must be on guard 
that no one man or group ever obtains the power to 
bring such a calamity to America. 

World oil production is expanding more rapidly than 
consumptive capacity. The markets of the American oil 
producer have contracted to a much greater degree than 
is represented by the difference between world produc- 
tion and consumption. This is because foreign produc- 
tion has not only taken over most of the American ex- 
port market but has also displaced American oil in the 
American market. As production abroad has increased 
by leaps and bounds, our own domestic production has 
been sharply curtailed in order to accommodate the 
flood of imports. 

While statesmanship within the industry can go a long 
way toward restoring equilibrium and confidence to the 
domestic producer and refiner, it-cannot be overlooked 
that many of the industry’s troubles grow out of cir- 
cumstances beyond its control. Fo a considerable degree, 
the industry is at the mercy of those who negotiate in- 
ternational trade, monetary and other economic agree- 
ments. However, the indusiry can do much towards a 
solution of these momentous questions if it develops a 
high order of statesmanship, especially among those re- 
sponsible for the record-breaking and ever-increasing 
importations of crude oil and products. 

Although it is true that the American oil picture at 
the beginning of 1950 is less bright and more uncertain 
than at any time since the close of the war, we find en- 
couragement in the reccilection that the outlook has 
been very dark at many times in the past. We know 
that the same kina of broad-gauged leadership and reso- 
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lute courage that surmounted these crises of days gone 
by can restore confidence and balance to the confusea 
picture of today. The industry has a public responsibil- 
ity to develop and assert such leadership. It has never 
shirked any of its obligations to the American people, 
and it cannot afford to do so now. 


B. E. HENDERSON 


President, Household Finance Cerporation 


The year 1949 has provided consumer finance cam- 
panies with the greatest volume of business in their 
history. This business has been conducted at a Ssatis- 
factory rate of net profit, in spite of the significant 
growth in operating’ costs in recent 
years. The favorable volume of busi- 
ness can be attributed to three 
factors: (1) the high level of business 
generally throughout the United 
States and Canada; (2) an increas- 
ing recognition of the advantages of 
the constructive use of credit; and 
(3) management which has sought 
aggressively to serve the consumer 
effectively. There is every reason to 
believe that 1950 will also prove to 
be a very good year for consumer 
finance companies generally, pos- 
sibly exceeding in volume the year 
1949. 

Contrary to general opinion, it is 
an axiom that the consumer lending 
business is good when business in 
general is good. When business is active and people are 
employed at good rates of pay, they are willing and able 
to obligate themselves to repay on an instalment basis 
the money which they need to meet emergencies. This 
is conducive to a high volume of applications for loans, 
to the granting of loans to a high proportion of appli- 
cants, and to a steady volume of repayments from cus- 
tomers. When people have misgivings with respect to 
their future employment or are unemployed they are 
neither desirous of assuming obligations to be repaid 
over a period of time nor are they in a favorable posi- 
tion to assume such obligations. In view of the hign 
level of general business activity in 1949, it is not sur- 
prising that it was a good year for consumer finance 
companies. So far as can be foreseen, 1950 will also be 
a year of high activity in business. 

Consumer finance co:npanies serve the public under 
the provisions of the Small Loan Laws, originally recom- 
mended by the Russell Sage Foundation over 30 years 
ago, in order to provide wage-earners with adequate 
credit at reasonable rates of charge. Suitable laws have 
been adopted in over 30 states. Those laws generally 
provide for the licensing of lenders after a strict exami- 
nation of fitness, character, and financial responsibility 
and for continucus supervision of such licensees. They 
also set a maximum rate of charge. Such laws originally 
covered loans up to a maximum of $300. Economic con- 
ditions have changed greatly, of course, since 1916. The 
higher price levels and wage levels and the more gen- 
eral acceptance of the use of all forms of consuraer 
credit have resulted in a demand for larger loans than 
formerly. 

In recent years, a number of states have amended the 
Small Loan Laws in order to enable consumer finance 
companies to serve the public better. In 1949. New York 
and Connecticut increased the size of loans subject to 
the regulatior of the small loan law from $300 to $500. 
In addition, small loan laws now provide for larger loans 
in Canada ($500) and in eight other states: California 
($5,000); Illinois ($500); Michigan ($500); Nebraska 
($1,000); New Jersey ($500); New Mexico ($500); Ohio 
($1,000); and Washington ($500). In a number of other 
states, Household makes loans up to $1,000 under other 
legislation. 

It is to be hoped that additional states will provide 
legislation which will give their citizens the benefit of 
the services of consumer finance companies regulated 
in the public interest. In six states, (Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Carolina, and South 
Dakota) there is no effective regulation of loans made 
to consumers. In a number of additional states (Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North. Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Wyoming) and in the District of 
Columbia, the small loan laws which exist must be con- 
sidered seriously defective so that they are ineffective 
in providing adequate service at reasonable rates to 
consumers. 

It is also hoped that the trend of recent years toward 
increasing the maximum amount of loans subject to 
state regulation will continue. This will permit con- 
sumer finance companies to serve wage-earners more 
effectively and will provide regulation in the public in- 
terest on loans of the larger amounts. 

Consumer finance companies have sought to serve 
consumers better by providing services conveniently ac- 
cessible through branch offices. During the past ycar 
our Company has opened additional offices in order to 
provide more convenient service to a greater number of 
customers. At the end of the year, we were serving 
over one million customers in 490 offices in the United 
States and Canada. These offices were located in 29 
states and eight provinces of Canada. The average 
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Laclede Gas Light 


The introduction of straight natural gas last May allowed 
Laclede to lift restrictions imposed earlier upon new house-heating 
business, and since then 25,000 new house-heating customers have 
been accepted, practically doubling the total number. With satura- 
tion now only about 16 to 20%, the company expects to add another 
50,000 such customers during the current year. Aliso, 5,000 to 6,000 
new homes are being built annually in the St. Louis metropolitan 
area, and the company expects to get the house-heating business 
from most of these homes. Gas at present has the advantage over 
coal and oil. In the St. Louis area there is at present only one 
grade of coal selling cheaper than natural gas; and, to compete with 
Laclede’s natural gas rates, No. 3 fuel house-heating oil would 
have to sell at 8% cents per gallon, compared with the present 
price of 11 cents and more. 

Laclede’s water-gas plants will now be converted to the manu- 
facture of high BTU oil-gas, for stand-by purposes in case of 
failure of pipeline deliveries, and for use with peak loads. The 
coke oven plant will be retained as long as coke production is 
profitable, which depends largely on the production rate of the 
steel industry; if it becomes unprofitable, Laclede may sell the 
plant. It is carried on the books at $3.5 million, and the deprecia- 
tion charge against it is not stated; while sale proceeds might 
not eover book value, the Missouri Public Service Commission 
mizht permit the company to write cif the balance by charges to 
earnings, 

The depreciation reserve of St. Louis County Ges Co., when 
that company was taken over by Laclede several years ago, was 
adequate, but Laclede’s own reserve is probably too small, and 
the annual charges for retiremcnt might also be considered some- 
what on the low side. The company is studying this problem, and 
hopes to arrive at some future solution. Since Laclede sells all its 
gas directly to consumers, it appears unlikely that the recent 
cecision of the Supreme Court in the East Ohio Gas case will 
subject the company to FPC review of accounting policies. 

Conversion of the system to straight natural gas cost $2,400,006 
or about $8 per meter, which is the lowest conversion cost known 
thus far in the industry. (It compares with $12 to $14 per meter 
in the case of Baltimore.) Laclede was fortunate in being able 
to profit from the conversion experiences of Washington and other 
cities. Conversion costs will be emortized at the rate of about 
£200,006 annually, the company being permitted by the Missouri 
Commission to charge a corresponding amount to customers. They 
hope to accelerate the write-off, and thereby reduce any future 
rressure for rate cuts. 

Laclede’s capital structure consists of $25.5 million Ist 3™%s 
of 1965, a little over $6 million convertible sinking fund debentures 
due 1963, 34 million notes and about 2.4 million shares of common 
siock. The bonds are rated Baa by Moody and the debentures Ba. 
The company would iike to refund its debt, but it would seem 
desirable first to obtain revision of the bond ratings as reflecting 


the improvinz credit position. In the meantime, the company 
must finance its expansion program which will require some 
$15-20 million over the next two or three years. In the current 


fiscal year ending Sept. 30, about $8 million will be needed, of 
which only about $2 million will have to be financed (another $2 
million is covered by a bank loan). 

Tentatively, the compary plans to offer preferred stock, and 
at the annual mecting Jan. 26 it will seek authorization by 75% 
oi stockholders for a new issue of $12 million preferred. A portion 
of this amount might then be sold, probably with a dividend rate 
around 5%, to pay for current construction and perhaps reduce 
the bank loan. The company is anxious to obtain proxies for this 
meeting in order to insure a favorable vote on the preferred stock 
issue, since further debt financing seems inadvisable and common 
stock financing should also be deferred until a more generous 
dividend policy can be adopted. At present the dividend rate is 
2V0 cents compared with share earnings of 84 cents in the 1949 
iscal year. 

Wall Street studies of Laclede Gas, issued from time to time, 
have forecast a substantial increase in share earnings when the 
company should be fully converted to natural gas and could 
obtain the full benefits of the potential house-heating load. White, 
Weld & Co., for example, in a circular issued Maren 15, 1945. 
stated: “It is probable that earnings in 1951 and 1952 will not 
exceed $1.25 to $1.40 per share on the present number of shares 
outstanding and 90 cents to $1.05 assuming complete conversion 
of the debentures.” While Laclede officials seem reluctant to 
forecast future earnings, these estimates were perhaps slightly 
over-optimistic. The present $200,000 annual amortization charge 
(covering the charge of conversion) is equivalent to only about 
8 cents per share before taxes, but the amount might be stepped 
up as operating earnings improve. There are also some rate un- 
certainties, and house-heating earnings will be subject to fluctuation 
with weather conditions. In any event, it appears likely that the 
conservative 20-cent dividend policy will continue until the com- 
pany ae completed its 195U financing program and reduced its 
Lank loan. 


The stock is currently selling at 6% (1949-50 8-47% ). 


range 


and the debentures, which are convertible into 160 shares. are 
at 116 (range 12642-10734). Conversion parity is about 110. The 
current yield on the debentures is about 3.9% against 2.9% on 


the stock. 


Carleton A. Curtis With 


With Edw. M. Bradley 
Pflueger & Baerwald | 


(Special to Tue Francia, CHRrontcrie) 





San Fran. Analysts 
Com. Appecintments 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Richard W. Lambourne, 
dent of the Security Analysts of 
San Francisco, has announced the 
fciiowing appointments to Stand- 
ine Committees for the 
year: 

Program Committee: Earl Rich- 


arcs. Dean Witter & Co., Chair- | 


men; John R. Beckett, Blyth & | 
Co.: Adelbert Wolff, Brush Slo- 
cuinb & Co: Stanley Dickover, 
Eiworthy & Co; Charles C. 


Clerke, Davis. Skaggs * Cu. 


Presi- | 


current | 


Membership Committee: Her- 
bert Drake, Anglo-California Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, 

|Chairman; James Shoemaker, 
|Schwabacher & Co.; J. Louis 
Agnew, First California Co. 

Public Relations Committee: 
J. C. Schick, San Francisco Stock 

| Exchange, Chairman; Thomas J. 
Tasso, Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win; William FP. Held, J. S. 
| Strauss & Co. 

Publications Committee: Lewis 
B. Reynolds, Walker’s Manual, 
Chairman; Philip J. Fitzgerald, 
'Dean Witter & Co.; Robert F. 

Mulvaney, Irving Lundborg & Co. 


Entertainment Committee: Mor- 
ten A. Hocker, Bank of Califor- 
nia N. A., Chairman; Laurence G, 
Duerig, Bergues & Co.; John G, 
Eidell, Shuman, Agnew & Co. — 

Auditing Committee: Carl 
Blank, A. G. Becker & Co., Chair- 
|man; Dan Berg, Stone & Young- 
| berg 


With F. L. Putnam & Co. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—George W, 
Hemenway is affiliated with F. L, 
Putnam & Co., Inc., 77 Franklin 
Street, members of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 








%* Indicates Santa Fe 
Traffic Office 


other Santa 


information 


and ours 





lems, too. 


shipments. 








(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) NEW HAVEN. CONN. Vincent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—/|K. Garland is now associated with | 
Carleton A. Curtis has become| Edward M. Bradley & Co., Inc.. 
associated with Pflueger & Baer-|215 Church Street, members of 
wald, Mills Bldg. In the past he| the Boston Stock Exchange. He 
was a partner in Coons, Milton &|was previously with Gaynor, 


(Co. iClemence & Co., Inc. 





| Santa 











—Indicates principal Santa Fe Rail Lines 


Santa Fe Traffic Offices 
are conveniently located to 
serve freight shippers in all 

parts of the nation 


Wherever you are located in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned 
to your locality and at your service. 


Each traffic office has direct commu- 
nication by telephone or teletype with 


equipped to give you promptly the 
and service you want. 


Santa Fe freight men know their 
business. They know your territory 
and your local freight prob- 
Because these men believe 
in giving service, you will find it worth 
while to call them about your freight 


Look over this listing of traffic offices 
and call the one nearest you for friend- 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. 


| SHIP via 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


for Santa Fe Shippers 





Fe offices, and are fully 


Fe all the way 





Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chanute, Kan. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterrey, Mex. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Peoria, Hil. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


amount of such loans was approximately $250. Tne 
colar amount lent totaled over $350 million, the largest 
annual volume in our history. 

Borrowers used the proceeds of these loans in con- 
siderable part to retire an equivalent amount of cebt 
whieh already existed. Before these people came to us, 
they had become or were about to become indebted to 
professional men. merchants, lanalords, and other cred- 
itors who preferred not to pestpone receipt of the 
amount due. In consolidating their obligations into a 
single loan with us for the purpose of paying off such 
‘creditors. our cus.omers refunded their obligations into 
a form which gave them time to budget themselves out 
of debt. 

Our company will grow during the coming year, pri- 
marilv to the extent that it serves the public better 
through more offices convenie:tly located throughout 
the vurious states and provinces of Canada. 


ERNEST HENDERSON 


President, Sheraten Corporation of America 


The outlook for prefits in the Hotel Industry during 
1950 would not seem to be as clear from recent indica- 
tions as was the case in the preceding four or five years. 
otel earnings reached their peak in 1946 and have reg- 
istered a mild decline in subsequent years. 

Although room occupancy amd room sales have re- 
mained at a high level, beverage sales have been 
dropping appreciably from year to year, indicatimg a 
reduction in surplus funds for spending. There is no 
indication that this trend, which has been consistent for 
the last three or four years, will not comtinue in 1950. 

The real difficulty facing hotel managements is not so 
much a lack of sales, however, as increased wage scales. 
The rate of wages paid hotel employees has gone up 
considerably more than 100% since 1939. However, total 
payrolls have not increased in this proportion, as man- 
agements have in many instances been able to offset 
the increased rate through reductions in the number of 
employees as the result of payroll studies, job analyses, 
and introduction of labor saving equipment. 

In the past the Hotel Industry, a sensitive barometer 

of general business, has reflected—with a lag of not over 
three or four weeks—any sustained change in the level 
of security prices. Aithough the recent vitality of the 
stock market has not yet made itself felt either in room 
occupancy or overall hotel sales, there is every indica- 
tion that demand for hotel rooms and services will rise 
ia the immediate future, in response to the recent 
trength in security markets. Whether the Hotel In- 
dustry as a whole will enjoy a sueeessful year in 1999, 
however, depends largely on the ability of hotel man- 
agements to offset recent wage increases with corre- 
sponding advances in operating efficiency. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the hotel busi- 
ness today is the fact that up to this time hotel reom 
rates have advanced less than 50% irom the levels in 
effect before the war. Considering this advance in 
terms of today’s depreciated dellar and accompanying 
larger national incomes, hotel rooms are relatively 
cheaper today than prewar. This low level of room rates 
coupled with expanding population triends suggest con- 
tinued increasing demand for the serviees which hotels 
have to offer. Until such time as the profit levels of 
the industry reach a point where new hotel construction 
becomes advantageous, the industry need fear little 
corapetition. The time when new construction will be- 
come general, however, may still be far in the future, as 
it is possible today to purchase existing hotels in most 
areas of the country for considerably less than the cost 
of building new ones. 


CAREY S. HILL 
Chairman of the Board, Hill Richards & Co 


A 


Are we in the last half, the last quarter, or the last 
eighth of our postwar readjustment? This is an engag- 
ing question, because if we are nearly through with the 
readjustments that first hit luxury trades, the textiles, 
the amusement business, then com- 
modity prices, and resulted in inven- 
tory curtailment and in the devalu- 
tion of the currencies of many 
ations, we can begin to breathe 
more freely and look ahead to 
smoother sailing that we’ve had. 
Looking back with the jaundiced 
eye of an investment banker, we 
have been through a year where, in 
spite of inflation, people preferred 
cash to good commen stocks. In 
vite of a resumption of Federal 
deficits and heavy government 
spending and ae eontinuation of 
hrinking purchasing power of the 
dollar, the common stocks of suc- 
cessful American companies sold to 
ield from 5% to 10%, while prime 
bonds yielded only 254% to 314%. 
In the investment banking field, a review of 1949 
would disclose our major stupidity: the continuous nar- 
owing of spreads in new issues through competitive 
bidding—narrowing nearly to the vanishing point. 
Like lemmings, we rushed to the sea, overbidding. 
overpricing, and underpaying ourselves fur the hard 


HF 


Carey S. Hill 


work and hazards of underwriting. With fatalistic calm, 
we can presently see no solution but to await our inevi- 
table drenching in huge losses, with the meager hope 
that somehow bids will then be more temperate and 
spreads more adequate. 

During the first half of 19489, stocks alone seemed 
immune from inflation. Since mid-year, however, prices, 
as reflected in the Dow-Jones Averages; finally broke 
into new high ground. 

The outlook for underwriters and distributors of 
securities is better today than at any time since the Fall 
of 1948, when the elections knocked out hopes of a more 
conservative government. Froin Mid-Summer lows, the 
steck market by year’s end made its best gains since the 
Fall of 1945. 

To a firm whose business is a long way from New 
York, with only a nominal volume of business from 
insurance companies, a firm almost wholly dependent 
upon sales to private investors, the pickup in demand 
that began in September and swelled to nearly record 
preportions in December seems a worthwhile barometer. 

What brought about this improvement in the attitude 
of the investor? Probably his fears have been some- 
where allayed—the most talked-of depression scheduled 
for 1949 was literally talked to death. More important, 
however, is_the gradual awakening of investors to 
evidence of inflation, the almost day to day reminders 
that our dollars are not what they used to be, and real- 
ization that a $51» billion current deficit makes doHars 
less attractive than good stocks. 

Predictions are cheap at this time of year, but if as 
we suspect post-war readjustment is nearly complete, 
say seven-eighths complete, then the outlook for 1950 is 
excellent for people who hold shares in good American 
companies engaged in Danking, in supplying utility 
service, and in producing goods and machines for the 
world. The wide gap between the high yields of stocks 
and the low yields of bonds will tend to close. 


D. W. HOGAN 


President, City National Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahema City 


Oklahoma is a part of the Great Southwest and this 
section is noted as “Out where the West begins.” For 
the past three years we have been blessed with bounte- 
ous crops of all kinds, which, naturally, developed our 
holdings in live stock and poultry. 
With the prevailing favorable prices 
for meat animals and all agricul- 
tural products, farmers and ranch- 
men were encouraged to improve 
the seed they were planting and im- 
prove the grades in theii livestock 
anct poultry. Conservation of the soil, 
and contour farming with improved 
machinery, has brought about almost 
unbelievable production. 

In the meantime, new oil and gas 
developments have taken place and 
several new fields have been dis- 
covered. 

Caddo County, Oklahoma, on low 
priced, sandy soil, produced peanuts 
that paid the farmers $117 an acre. 
The same county has made a record 
cotton crop of three-quarters of a bale to the acre. It 
is interesting to note in this connection that the passing 
of horses and mules as farm work stock. with the de- 
velopment of farm machinery to take their place, has 
revolutionized the production of food and fiber. One 
of our well-to-do farmers planted a 600-acre tract to 
native grass with an airplane! 

It now takes from $10,000 to $15,000 to equip a farmer 
for mass production, but one man can now do as much 
as ten men did in the old way. The saving of soil 
production te feed work stock is enormous. With highly 
developed farm machinery, the dust bow] of the South- 
west has been transformed to produce wheat, kaffir corn, 
and other crops by farmers who easily handle a section 
of land (640 acres). The mouldboard plow has been 
discarded, and.the rolling coulter or disc plow has taken 
its place. This method leaves the stubble and other 
growth on the ground which prevents blowing of top soil 
and at the same time leaves a proper seed bed. So, by 
the ingenuity and energy of our free enterprise system, 
the dust bowl has been eliminated and is now occupied 
by the “Okies” living in well built homes equipped with 
water pumped from deep wells by wind mills or gas 
motors. I have recently returned from a trip through 
this section and know whereof I speak. The Southwest 
not only looks prosperous but is prosperous. Farmers 
and ranchers are well stocked. Their indebtedness is 
at low ebb. 

George S. Benson, President of Harding College, 
Search, Arkansas, a native son of Oklahoma, has already 
developed a nation-wide educational program to put 
down Communism in the U. S., and if other sections of 
this Land of the Free and Home of the Brave will do 
their full part, the worry we have in the Southwest will 
be banished. 

Our problem at the bank is getting loans. 
rates are low. Deposits in banks are high. 3uilding 
and loan associations are well supplied with funds. Our 
only poor neighbor is our Uncle Sam. He is constantly 
asking for “handouts.”” Oklahoma paid him $418,000,- 


Dan W. Hogan, Sr. 


Interest 


000 for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1949, and got back 
only $120,000,000. Ne, no, we den’t like that! 


W. T. HOLLIDAY 
Chairman, The Standard Oi! Company (Ohio) 


The upward trend in the demand for petroleum prod= 
ucts, temporarily slowed by abnormally warm weather 
in the early months of 1949, seems likely to be resumed 
in the year ahead. While the rate 
of growth will be less than that of 
recent years; which reflected the 
upsurge of postwar demands, the 
the preference for petroleum as an 
energy source will require continued 
efforts by the industry to maintain 
an adequate flow of products to 
consumers. 

Ail branches of the industry have 
played a part in providing constant- 
ly higher quality products to fill the 
needs of consumers. Not only have 
our domestic reserves of crude oil 
been increased to strengthen our 
future position but the refinery 
facilities and the transportation 
network of petrvleum pipclines have 
been expanded and improved to new 
peaks of efficiency and capneity. The industry has been 
able to accomplish these results in large part due to a 
level of earnings which provided most of the required 
new capital from internal sources after paying out a 
reasonable return to its stockholders on their invest- 
ments. As a resu't, the overall capital structure has 
been maintained on a sound and strong basis. 

With the post-war shortages now overcome, a period 
of consolidation and adjustment of various operations 
within the industry is to be expected. Competition 
among the thousands of independent business units in 
the industry can be relied upon tu accomplish such ad- 
justments to the benefit of the consumers and the entire 
economy. Some have already occurred during 1949, 
particularly in lower prices to consumers for many 
petroleum products as increased supplies had their 
normal economic effect. Others are likely to occur 
during 1950 as the industry resets its operations to the 
new level of aemand. 

While it is reasonable to expect that the rate of growth 
in demand v’ill be somewhat less than thet of the recent 
past, the needs of our company for move petroleum prod- 
uc.s are still increasing. The effects of the 1949 peak pro- 
ducticn of the automotive industry will be a {actor in 
petroleum demand in 1950 and the continuing sh ft from 
steam to diesel operation on the railroads adds further 
to requirements. The wide activity in the building of 
new residential units and the installation of new heat- 
ing systems in older units all 1esuit in great remands 
for the convenience of oil heat. 

The petroleum industry has greatly strengthened its 
ability to fill these constantly greater demands trom 
consumers for all pretroleum products. The problems 
to be solved in the immediate period ahead appear to be 
concerned more with the interna! operations of the 
various branches of the industry itself rather than with 
its position in the economy as a whole. The needs of 
consumers, both present and future, will be a major 
determining factor in their solution. 


W. T. Holliday 


JOHN HOLMES 


President, Swift & Company 


Current reports indicate that total U. S. meat pro- 
duction in 1950 will be greater than that of 1949. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture looks for an overall 
increase of from 3 to 4%. Some private reporting 
ageneies anticipate even greater in- 
creases. In general, the outlook for 
meat production next year is some- 
what more favorable than it was a 
year ago. ; 

Supplies of feed grains are at a 
record high. Feed conditions on the 
range as well as on midwestern 
farms are generally good and this 
should make it possible to convert 
more feed into meat next year than 
in 1949. This condition also favors 
further expansion of both cattle and 
sheep breeding herds, continuing the 
upturn noted last year after several 
years of liquidation. 

The increase in meat production 
next year is expected to be almost 
entirely from pork. Beef and veal 
production probably will be about the same as 1949 and 
we look now for slightly less lamb and mutton. During 
the first nine months of 1950, supplies of pork should 
be about 10% greater than in the similar period of 1949. 
If a further increase is noted in next spring’s hog crop, 
as now appears likely, there also should be correspond- 
ingly larger pork production during the last quarter 
of 1950. 

Per capita consumption of meat in this country next 
year is expected to average approximately 150 pounds. 


Continued on page 48 
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Chase Bank Executives Lay Modesi 
Bank Earnings to Low Interest Policy 


Chairman of Chase National Bank, in report to shareholders 

explaining operations of institution in 1949 says small rate of 

return on capital stock, compared with fhat of industrial cer- 

porations is impact of government’s policy of extremely low 
interest rates. 


In a_ statement of operations 
covering the year 1949, sent out 
to the bank’s 88,243 shareholders, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
of the Board, and Percy J. Ebbott, 





W. W. Aldrich 


Percy J. Ebbott 


President of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, ascribed the 
low rate of the institution’s earn- 
ings in relation to capital funds 
to the government’s low interest 
rate policy. According to the 
bank’s statement the net earnings 
in 1949 represented a return of 
5.8% on average capital funds. 

“This exceeding!y modest rate 
of return, as compared with that 
of industrial corporations, reflects 
the impact on the banking busi- 
ness of government policy in 
maintaining interest rates at ex- 
tremely low levels,” the stock- 
holders are told. 

Interest earned by the Chase 
Bank on loans last year amounted 
to $32,441,000 and represented 47% 
of the gross earnings from bank- 
ing operations for the year, ac- 
cording to the report. The aver- 


Government Aid 


Promoting Housing 
Raymond M. Foley, Federal 


Housimg Administrator, points 

out Federal Government par- 

ticipated in about one-third of 

year’s home building. Netes 

more houses built outside city 
limits. 


About one-third of the year’s 
homebuilding was financed unde 
commitments to insure by the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
including 
most of the 
large-scale 
rental  proj- 
ects, Adminis- 
trator Ray- 


mond M. Fo- 
ley of the 
Housing and 


Home Finance 
Agency re- 
ports, and 
about 30% of 
the mortgages 
recorded un- 
der $20,000 
were made by 
Savings and 
loan associa- 
tions, aided through financial re- 
serves and investment insurance 
through the Federal Home Loan 
3ank System and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. 





Raymond M. Foley 


Billion in Loans, Half Billion in 
Grants 
For Federal financial assistance 
to aid local communities in clear- 
ing the Housing Act of 
1949 provides a billion dollars in 
loans, helt 


slums, 


and a Dillion dollars 


|vestments as a 
| 1.77% 


| the bank exeeutives stated, “wher 


/nomic factors. Fundamentally, this 


'tional is 


age rate of interest earned on 
loans for the year was 2.34%, 


slightly higher than the average 
for 1948. Income from investments 
in securities was $24,924,000, or 
36% of 1949 gross earnings, with 
an average interest rate of 1.35%. 
The average yield on loans and in- 
whole was but 
last year. 
“There never has been a time,’ 
the price range of bank credit was 
so low in relation to other eco- 


is a result of the government’s 
policies of cheap money and def- 
icit financing.” 

Commenting that the Chase Na- 
the leading Americal 
banking institution in financing 
under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration’s letters of com- 
mitment, the report to sharehold- 
ers states: 

“Although high expenses are in- 
curred in handling this business,” 
it explains, “our participation in 
the ECA program is important and 
significant for several reasons. It 
is significant as an index of Chase 
standing in the foreign field, be- 
cause the banking business in- 
volved originated in foreign banks 
and foreign governmental agen- 
cies. It is important as part of 
the American program to assist in 
the rahabilitation of European and 
other economies. It is, important 
also in its beneficial effects in 
creating markets for American 
products. It is further important 
in that it is helping to keep inter- 
national trade within the frame- 
work of commercial banking 
channels.” 


in capital grants. The size of this 
program is indicated by the esti- 


mate that. if the program was 
concentrated entirely on a few 
cities, it would provide for the 


clearance of all the slum areas in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and _ St. 
Louis. 

Twice as much housing is now 
being built outside city limits as 
in the mid-20’s. the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency reports. In 
1948-49, rural nenfarm housing 


$3,511,300, 
of $351,580 and the balance coyv- 
ered by a 
4% interest. 
was 642 
dential structures containing 676 
dwellings, a commercial building, 
a management 
service 
acres of undeveloped land on the 
original Greenhills tract reimains 
to be cisposed of by PHA. on 








accounted for about 44% of the 
new residential starts as compared | 


with tess than 20% in 1925. | 

This increased construction ir | 
areas on the iringes of cities, | 
beyond the city limits. is attrib-| 
uted principelly to (1) scarcity | 
of acceptable in-town sites for| 
large developments, (2) the fact | 


that outlying sites are cheaper and | 
easier developed, ani (3) the fact | 
that motor vehicles have increased | 
the distance that can be traveled | 
to and from work. | 

} 

} 


Federal Government Sells First of 
Greenbelt Towns 


The first of the “greenbelt” | 

. — ne : | 

towns, Greenhills, near Cincin-| 
nati, Ohio. is being sold by the 


Public Housing Administration to 
a non-profit corporation, com- 
poseci primarily of veterans and | 
tenants of the project. This Fed- 
erally-owied community is one of 
the three built by the Resettle- 
ment Administration during the 
cepression ot the 1930’s. The other 
“greenbelt” towns are: Greendaie, | 
near Milwaukee, Wis., and Green- | 
belt, Md., near Washington D. C.| 
These towns were intended to (1) | 
demonstraie ‘modern town plan- 
ning, (2) to provide needed hous- 
ing at reasonable ients for mod- 





erate income families, and (3) to 
provide jobs for unemployed 
workers 

The price of Greenhills was 


with a down payment 
25-year mortgage at 
Included in the sale 
acres of land, 165 resi-, nance Agency 
third of these 


population. 
MHFA 
plan 


building and a 


station. A total of 4,047 


for 


About 175 cities in 40 staies 





From SOUNDNESS—A PROFIT 


Kennametal, because its structure is inher- 
ently strong, free from flaw and defect, 
continues to give full value for its intended 
purpose—the effective element of tools that 
reduce costs and increase productivity. 


Use of Kennametal insures faster cutting 
speeds; more production per tool; fewer tool 
changes; more efficient use of machines; 
lower over-all tool cost. 


Outstanding performance results are achieved 
in many different industries. Turning, boring, 
and planing tools, and milling cutters for 
Metal-Working Plants. Machine bits and ro- 
tary drills for Coal Mining. Saws and router 
bits for Woodworking Factories. Percussion 
rock bits for Construction Projects. 


Kennametal is also widely vised as a wear- 
resistant material on machine elements to 
provide longer life or insure greater accuracy 
of production. 


Our latest development in this field is 
Kentanium, a new heat-resistant material. It 
withstands thermal shock, resists oxidation, 
and retains unusually high strength on a wide 
range of applications where elevated tem- 
peratures are encountered. 


Ask your works manager if he knows Kenna- 
metal and its cost-saving possibilities. 





‘( KENNAMETAL 


SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 


KENNAMETAL Sic., 


LATROBE, PA 





participate in the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment program a 
authorized by the Housing Act of 
1949. the Housing and Home Fi- 
reports. 
cities 
small cily class of 25,000 to 40,000 


recently 
giving 
reservations of capital grant funds 
contemplated 
Under the plan a 
have indicated their intention to reservation by 


cities 


slum 


request for a. 
a city constitutes 











of intent—noi 
commitment—that ihe 


simply a statement 
binding 


city plans to participate in the 
Aiea slum clearance program and to 

« c . - 
are in the. Start its project by July 1, 1951 


With Lee Higginson Corp. 
(fpecial to Tur Frnancra, CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, CONN.—Nelson R. 

Jesup has joined the staff of Lee 

Higginson Corporation, 36 Pearl 

Street. He was previously 

Hornblower & Weeks. 


announced a 
advance 


projects. 
with 


From UNSOUNDNESS—A DEFICIT 


Because the present United States monetary 
system, with money not made good to the 
individual, is inherently weak, our dollar ‘s 
not doing its work. 


Since the Government seized all gold in 1935 
its issue of fiat money, printing press pape 
dollars, and bonds—not redeemable in any- 
thing of intrinsic value—has been unrestrictect. 


“Deficit financing’ has grown to an alarming 
degree, with disastrous possibilities. The cosi 
of Government is tremendous. Here are ex- 
amples of its unprecedented magnitude. 


The federal government is taking the entire income 
of 42,000,000 people over and ahove the cost of 
keeping them alive. 


If everyone who holds life insurance cashed hi 
policies, the amount would not run the federci 
government one year. 


If every urban home owner sold his home, the tote 
would finance the politicians on the Potomac fox 
eight months. 


If every farmer sold his farm, equipment, and livs 
stock, the total would run the government fer on/+ 
seven months. 


If every industry converted its net working capiteJ 
into cash, it would last the federal politicians Jess 
than a year and a half. 


Can you do anything about this? YES. 


(1) Ask your Congressmen and Senators their position 
on the Reed Bill HR 3262, which guarantees that your 
money will be redeemable in Gold at $35 an ounce. 
(2) Tell others of this need. Tell them how Gold is an 
automatic check on government spending. (3) Multiply 
your efforts by joining the Gold Standard League, 
Latrobe, Pa. Membership involves no obligation. This 
organization is bringing to public knowledge the un- 
soundness of all irredeemable currencies; how fie? 
money is socialism’s secret weapon when our peopie 
have lost power over the public purse; how entirely 
feasible and practical it is to restore freedom and 
prosperity in this regard. Study for yourself the prov:- 
sions of HR 3262. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


This is about three pounds higher than 1949 and 16 
pounds greater than the prewar (1935-1939) average. 

Production of other food commodities for next year is 
expected to run somewhat as follows: 


Lard—substantially larger. 
Vegetable Oils—about the same. 
Milk—not much change. 

Butter and Eggs—somewhat larger. 
Poultry—about the same. 


Fortunately, this country has a great meat production 
team. It is a team which has developed a system of 
food production and distribution unequaled anywhere 
for efficiency and economy. Down through the years, 
teamwork in the livestock and meat industry has helped 
the American people to achieve a higher standard of 
living than anywhere else in the world. I feel certain 
that this same teamwork and progressive spirit will 
prevail throughout 1950. 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS 


President, Electric Boat Company 


During the year just closed, Electric Boat Company 
celebrated the 50th Anniversary of its corporate ex- 
istence. 

The Company’s Groton, Connecticut, plant completed 
construction work on contracts from 
the U. S. Navy to incorporate in a 
number of big World War II fleet 
type submarines the latest advances 
in submarine construction (includ- 
ing the addition of the “Snorkel,” 
which enables the sub” arine to op- 
erate at periscope depth with diesel 
engine power and thus recharge its 
electric batteries without exposing 
itself on the surface), and resumed 
submarine construction with the 
laying in February, 1949 of the keel 
of the first of four submarines for 
the U. S. Navy. 

During 1949 the Company’s Ca- 
nadian subsidiary, Canadair Limited, 
completed delivery, well in advance 
of schedule, of 26 four-engine Can- 
adiar Four transport aircraft tor British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, and 
began tooling up for the production of F-86 “Sabre’”’ jet 
fighter planes for the Royal Canadian Air Force. In 
connection with the order for 100 of these jet planes 
received from the Canadian Government during 1949, 
Canadair Limited is undertaking an expansion of its 
plant at Cartierville, near Montreal, which will enhance 
its preeminence as the principal aircraft manufacturer 
of Canada. 

The Company’s Electro Dynamic Division, which in 
1950 will celebrate the 70th Anniversary of the existence 
of the Division and its predecessor company as manu- 
facturers of electric motors and generators for marine 
and industrial applications, experienced a slackening in 
demand for its products in 1949 in line with that suffered 
by this segment of industry generally. Prospects for 
improvement are seen, particularly in the maritime field. 

Operations at the Company’s Elco Division were dis- 
continued during 1949. Certain of the Division’s skilled 
personnel and essential facilities for the manufacture of 
PT boats and other military equipment were transferred 
to the Groton, Connecticut, plant, which currently is 
engaged in completing a new type PT boat for the U. S. 
Navy. 

On the whole, with a substantial backlog of orders for 
aircraft and submarines extending over the next two or 
three years, there is ground for a reasonable amount 
of optimism with respect to the Company’s future pro- 
duction prospects. 


John Jay Hopkins 


HARRY E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
President, United States Rubber Company 


The rubber 
1950, with 


to $3 billion 


indusiry should enjoy good business in 
taling about tne same as in 1949—close 
ovle will 
purchasing 
ployment at 
chasing pi 


continue to have 
power due to full em- 
high wages. This pur- 
wer will get an additional 
beost early in the year from the 
Feceral Government’s distribution of 
cdivicends on _ veterans’ insurance 
policies. 

Tire sales 
at 80.000,0090 


great 


for 1950 are 
units, about equal to 
the 1949 total. It is possible that 
original equipment business might 
fall off some, but replacement sales 
should hold up well. There are more 
automobiles on the road than ever 
before and the average motorist is 
driving about 10,000 miles annually, 
considerably more than in the aver- 
age prewar year. 

Improvement is expected in the 
sale of both waterproof and canvas footwear in 1950. 
This section of the industry will benefit from the in- 
creased population of the country and the growing tend- 


estimated 


H. E. Humphreys Jr. 


ency to more leisure and outdoor living which calls for 
the wearing of more sport and casual footwear. 

Industrial rubber products, including hose, belting, 
packing and vibration-dampening devices, will be in 
strong demand in 1950 in line with the general high 
level of business. 

Foam rubber production will be expanded further to 
meet the growing demand for foam bedding and cushion- 
ing for furniture and automobiles. 

The textile business appears to be recovering from its 
1949 slump and this is expected to result in increased 
use Of Lastex yarn in wearing apparel. 

Rubber consumption in the United States in 1950 is 
estimated at approximately the same tonnage as used in 
1949. This amount was 985,000 tons, of which 575,00V 
tons was natural rubber and 410,000 tons synthetic. Total 
consumption in 1948 was 1,069,000 tons. It is estimated 
that the United States in 1949 consumed 52% of all the 
rubber consumed in the world. Per capita consumption 
in this country was 15 pounds, ten times the average for 
the world. 

Rubber is the only major manufacturing industry still 
under wartime controls. The industry is required by the 
government to consume synthetic rubber at the mini- 
mum annual rate of 222,000 tons. However, the industry 
every year since the war has used more synthetic than 
required by law. Consumption in 1949 of 410,000 tons 
was 188,000 above the government requirement. 

United States Rubber Co. takes the position that the 
government should get out of the rubber business be- 
cause the present controls are unnecessary. We believe 
the synthetic industry will progress faster and. operate 
more efficiently when freed of government regulation 
and turned over to private management. 


Cc. C. JARCHOW 


President, American Steel Foundries 


It seems safe to start with a broad general assumption 
that business in 1950 will be good in most lines. 

Obviously, we have to consider some critically impor- 
tant related assumptions—that the world will remain 
at peace, even if it is only.a pressure- 
peace; that major strikes will not 
disrupt our economy; that national 
income and employment will con- 
tinue at a high level; and that new 
tax burdens will not be piled on the 
back of industry. 

Looking at our own _ business— 
which is largely the production of 
component parts for railway equip- 
ment—we must recognize that our 
outiook is directly related to the 
ability of the railroads to finance an 
adequate program of improvement 
or replacement, to make up for war- 
time depletion and obsolescence. 
This condition is reflected in the fact 
that in 1947, 1948, and the first 11 
months of 1949, a period of above- 
normal prosperity for industry in general, America’s 
Class I railroads and railroad-owned refrigerator-car 
lines retired 226,702 old freight cars, while taking de- 
livery of 247,361 new ones—a gain of only 20,659. 

It seems clear from evidence like this that relief for 
the railroads is a definite need of the immediate future, 
to maintain their strength as a buttress of our national 
economy. The situation calls for sound legislative action 
designed to give the railroads equality of opportunity 
with other and more favored forms of freight and pas- 
senger transportation. 

At present many railroads are considering the pur- 
chase of new freight cars, and the prospect is encourag- 
ing for a substantial volume in this field during 1950. 


C. C. Jarchow 


AUGUST IHLEFELD 
President, Savings Banks Trust Company, New York City 


The rate of gain of deposits in mutual savings banks 
has increased during the past year. Preliminary figures 
indicate th s of the mutual savings banks in- 
creased by more than $800 million in 1949, es compared 
with a gain of $641 million in 1948. 

Since time deposits in other banks 
and in the Postal Savings System 
registered a smaller rise in 1949 than 
in 1948, it is evident that mutual 
savings banks are gaining in favor. 
The many services rendered deposi- 
tors the attractive rate of interest 
dividend paid on deposits in mutuai 
savings banks and the very high 
degree of safety and liquidity they 
offer explain their strong appeal to 
savers. 

Mutual savings banks’ turned 
chiefly to the home morigage field 
for new investments during 1949. 
For the country as a whole, they in- 
creased mortgages held by approxi- 
mately $800 million. A considerable 
proportion of these mortgages is insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

At the end of 1949, Government bonds and cash held 


at deposit 


August hThlefeld 


by mutual savings banks aggregated around $12 billion, 
or approximately 60% of deposits. The mutual savings 
banks are thus in position to expand considerably fur- 
ther their holdings of sound real estate mortgages and 
corporate bonds, as high grade investments of these 
types become available on an attractive basis. 

Surplus of the mutual savings banks of the country 
increased by approximately $130 million during the year. 
This increase shows that current rates of return paid 
depositors are being covered by the banks by a reason- 
able margin. Surplus at the end of the year was roundly 
11% of deposits. This figure does not include reserves 
that are maintained against mortgages owned. 

The mutual savings banks can look back at a year in 
which they attained new records in size and conserved 
the great strength built up over a period of many years. 
They look forward to 1950 with confidence that they will 
enjoy another healthy gain in deposits and that suitable 
investment outlets will be found, particularly in the 
home mortgage field. Favorable prospects for new home 
construction in 1950 provide basis for the belief that an 
adequate supply of acceptable mortgages will be avail- 
able to mutual savings banks in the coming year. 


MAXEY JARMAN 


Chairman, General Shoe Corporation 


1950 should be a year of progress for our country. 
The enormous dislocations caused by the war have taken 
several years to get rid of. There are still some of 
these dislocations in our economy, but we are gradually 
returning to a more normal basis 
and establishing a foundation for the 
type of progress that our country Re ee W] 
has a right to expect from the char- 
acter and ingenuity of our American 
people and from the national re- 
sources that we have. 


Volume of Business—Business will 
be good during 1950. Our country 
is almost back to a normal buying 
relationship and there are tremen- 
dous unfilled demands in every field 
of merchandise, and the people have 
the money and the desire to buy. 

Prices—1950 will see prices of all 
kinds of goods complete the adjust- 
ment to a normal basis which makes 
for good business. Most prices are 
already On a normal basis. A few 
are out of line—some too low and some too high. There 
will be consumer goods priced to fit every pocketbook 
as competition and ingenuity of American producers 
shows what can be done in this great country. The 
average of all prices will likely show slight increases 
throughout the year. This is normal for our country 
which during the last 150 years has had a gradually 
rising price trend, interrupted only during peace periods 
to correct excesses. Gradually rising prices are a healthy 
sign of an expanding economy. 

Labor-Management Relations— Already, there are 
more friendly feelings between labor and management; 
in spite of the inflammatory leadership of organized 
labor, workers and management have learned and are 
continuing to learn more and more how to get along 
with each other with mutual respect and consideration. 

All in all, the American people are going to do 
sounder thinking during 1950 in their relationships with 
other countries, in their evaluation and demands upon 
politicians, and in the realization that our prosperity 
depends on the real effort that every one of us puts 
forth. 





W. M. Jarman 


GEORGE C. JOHNSON 


President, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
The trend in deposits is always the factor 
most closely watched in the mutual savings banking 
system. This factor controls all others, and thus is of 
greatest importance in measuring developments in the 
industry. 

Again in 1949, deposits in the 
mutual savings banks of the country 
reached a new high, standing at the 
end of the year at $12,.300,000,000 or 
a gain over 1948 of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000,000. Of this, New York 
State accounted for over $760,000,- 
000, or more than ~ Of the na- 
tional increase. 

This again is noteworthy because 
it has been made in the face of a 
continually increasing supply of 
consumcr goods, which might have 
been expected to drain off a larger 
share cf family incomes, and has 
been accomplished in spite of a re- 
duction in incomes throughout the 
country. 

The record for the year is a splendid testimony to the 
strength of the mutual savings banking system, and to 
the confidence and faith which the people of the state 
and nation repose in it. The President of the National 
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As We See lt 


a strenuous, and on the whole a successful, effort to give 
that impression. 


“Planned That Way’? 


For our part, we are quite certain that whatever im- 
provement has taken place either in the state of business 
or in the outlook within the past few months is in no part 
the result of anyone, including the Administration, “‘plan- 
ning it that way,” but is to be attributed to the working 
out of natural forces which again and again have laughed 
to scorn the puny efforts of politicians to guide the course 
of economic affairs. As to the fact that business is In a 
number of respects better than it was some months ago, 
there need be no argument; that both the economists and 
the politicians have good ground for their faith that the 
next few months will be much better than had at one time 
been feared there can scarcely be much doubt, although, 
of course, not all segments of the economy or all sections 
of the country will in like degree benefit, nor, for that 
matter, may all share at all. 


We have never professed to be able to predict 
what is forthcoming in this uncertain world of ours, 
and have from time to time expressed considerable 
skepticism as to whether anyone else can with regu- 
lar success do any such thing. However, in the present 
circumstances, we are ready to accept at least as a 
working hypothesis the now very general feeling that 
the outlook is good, at least for what might be termed 
an intermediate term. Beyond that we gladly Icave 
forecasts to the soothsayers. We leave it to the sooth- 
sayers, partly because there is little else we can do— 
having no feeling of assurance that we can see that 
far into the future—but partly for another reason 
which seems to us to be fully as compelling. 


By What Standard Judged? 

That reason is the belief on our part that this year 
of our Lord, 1950, will be significant less for the rate of 
business activity attained than for the degree in which a 
basis is laid, or at least the tsundation begun, for sound 
business progress during the coming decades, even cen- 
turies. All of us are, of course, in a sense quite well 
pleased with high employment, large production, and sat- 
isfactory earnings by all elements in the economy. These 
are all things to be grateful for, but the realization of 
them may, and often does, conceal the growth of under- 
lying conditions which cause our good times to come to 
a sad and untimely end. Those of us who lived through 
it remember vividly, that the "T'wenties, particularly the 
second half of that decade, brought blessings hitherto un- 
known. In fact, these years were so bountiful that the 
opinion was widespread even among a very substantial 
number of economists, and certainly among the politicians 
of the party in control, that poverty had been or was about 
to be abolished, and that a ‘‘New Era” of economic bless- 
ings had arrived in. which prosperity was to endure for- 
ever, etc., ete. If all this bears a strong resemblance to 
what is now being said in the public offices of Washington, 
the resemblance is certainly not merely accidental or co- 
incidental, as they say in popular fiction. 


The thoughtful man will, therefore, we believe, 
insist upon appraising the 1950 outlook at least in 
substantial part on the basis of the apparent prespect 
of making a good start on the foundations of future 
economic well-being. Viewed in this way the year 
ahead takes on a much less rosy hue. We are not the 
first to observe that when the President and his ad- 
visers are through with their appeasement by vague 
phrases the same old “Fair Deal” is trotted out. No 
one supposes, of course, that the President will get a 
creat deal of this program through Congress this year, 
but the nature of his demands upon the legislative 
branch indicates clearly enough that, so far as the 
Administration is concerned, the “right policies” are 
still policies which must.inevitably do most to insure 
a lack of the sort of solid progress that this country 
made during most of the first half of the century. 


The Smiling Countenance 

In the face of forthcoming elections, and confronted 
with a movement within the Republican party to end 
‘“‘me-too-ism,” the President, who must be put down as a 
shrewd “practical politician,’ has apparently thought it 
wise to turn a smiling countenance toward business in ¢en- 
eral. There may or may not be good ground for attaching 
significance to this gesture per se. For our part we confess 


to considerable doubt, but of this we are certain: So far 
as the party in power is concerned reason for optimism is 
limited to this one factor. The outlook for public policies 
which can be counted as really constructive over the years 
has not improved at all, if we must count upon Mr. Truman 
and that part of the Democratic party he represents and 
controls. 

This seems to leave the appraisal of the 1950 
outlook in these respects largely dependent upon the 
so-called opposition—less for what it can accomplish 
in the present session of Congress than for what sort 
of response it can get from the rank and file next No- 
vember. As to this outcome, it certainly is rather soon 
to make much of a guess. It can be said that super- 
ficial appearances suggest the development of a move- 
ment in the Republican party and in the conservative 
wing of the Democratic party directed in some degree 
at least toward greater sanity in public affairs. Upon 
what comes of this insurgence, if such it is, will de- 
pend what history will say of the year 1950. 








} 
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Midwest Exch. Members 


CHICAGO, ILL.— The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange today elected to 
membership the following: 

Irving J. Rice, President, Irving 
J. Rice & Co.. inc., St. Paul, Minne- 





'sota; Robert B. Johnston, Canton, 


Ohio: Clyde L. Hagerman, Wm. C, 
Koney & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Rus- 
se'! J. Olderman, President, Old- 


lerman, Asbeck & Co.; Edward F. 


| Sanders, 


President, Edwin €C. 


| Sanders & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


Head Steiner, 


Rouse Branch 


Steiner, Rouse & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Tobias Gerson, Jo- 


seph P. Sanfilippo and Alfred 3. 


/Zuckerman are now Co-Managers 


of the firms branch office at PST 


| East 86th Street. 


c Rete Sitka 
Se RRs 


Anywhere in the world where persons are cut off from 


normal sources of supply 


a food, fuel, medicine, and other 
necessities can be brought to them by air transport - 


- even 


though landing facilities do not exist. The answer, of course, 


is the cargo parachute. 


Phese life-preserving ’chutes usually are made, wholly or 
in part, from high-strength viscose rayon yarn, much the same 


kind of yarn that improves the wearing qualities of automobile 


and truck tires. And what is 


} ‘ . ‘ 
In fact, more than eighty per cent of all viscose r: 


the yarn ni ade from? Trees! 


ayon and 


wat. > ror ley arn . > - . ‘ m 
acetate yarns produced In this country are made from highly 


purified cellulose derived by chemical processes from wood. 


Rayonier supplies a large part of the highly purified wood 


cellulose used by domestic textile manufacturers for making 
viscose rayon and acetate yarns and staple fiber for wearing 
apparel, tire cord, draperies, rugs, and many other textile 
products. We also supply large quantities of purified wood 
cellulose for the manufacture of cellophane and other trans- 
parent packaging materials. 


RAYONIER 


INCORPORATED 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York * MILLS: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Washington; Fernandina, Florida 





PRODUCER OF HIGHLY PURIFIED WOOD CELLULOSE for TEXTILES * TIRE CORD © CELLOPHANE © PLASTICS 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


Association of Mutual Savings Banks recently predicted 
a further gain in deposits for 1950, ever in the face of 
an expected continued decline in national income. 

Just as gratifying as the substantial gain in deposits 
has been the sustained activity in the home construction 
industry, and the resultant large increases which have 
been made by mutual savings banks in their mortgage 
portfolios. 

Housing starts in the country have increased from a 
low of 169,000 in 1944 to a new record high of over 1,- 
000,000 in 1949. On Long Island, home builders started 
an average of one house or apartment unit every two 
minutes of the working day last year. In doing this, 
they helped set the new all-time building high for the 
nation. It has been estimated that 1949 activity on Long 
Island represented an increase of one-third over 1948. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn alone loaned 
Over $92,000,000 to over 17.000 borrowers during the 
year. Most of this money was used to finance the con- 
struction of new residential housing in the Brooklyn 
and Long Island area. In addition to this, the bank con- 
summated the largest single transaction of its kind in 
mortgage history, when it acquired the New York State 
portfolio of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation totaling 
some $100,000,000, and representing 46,000 mortgages. 
Most of these loans were in Brooklyn and Long Island, 
and the bank welcomed this opportunity to serve so 
many additional families in its vicinity. 

Another outstanding development in the home mort- 
gage field during the past year was the new Home 
Buyers Exhibit at the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 
sponsored jointly by the bank and the Long Island 
Home Builders Institute. As a feature of “National 
Home Week,” the exhibit was moved to the main bank- 
ing floor and was viewed by over 230,000 visitors. 
Throughout the year, over 300,000 potential home buyers 
from this area visited the exihibit. 

Currently, an entirely new exhibit has been con- 
structed for opening early in 1950, as the bank’s con- 
tribution to the home construction industry and thus to 
the prosperity of the Brooklyn and Long Island areas as 
a whole. 

Developments in home construction and mortgage 
financing in 1950 cannot be predicted with any certainty. 
There is no question that the private mortgage industry 
can meet all demands for mortgage money, and that 
mortgage rates will continue to remain low. This latter 
item—the only important cost in home building which 
has had no increase since before the war—will again be 
at the most attractive level] in more than a generation. 

As pointed out by the President of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, sound home financing 
will be available for all regardless of race or creed. Next 
year seerns certain to be another excellent year for con- 
struction generally, with total volume running close to 
1949’s $19,000,000,000 total. 

What the effect of government participation in the 
construction industry will he is hard to tell. The fear 
recently expressed by the President of the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders. that the cost and prices of 
new houses would probably turn upward as a result of 
the government’s competition for materials and labor, 
is shared by many informed observers in the field. If 
this proves to be so, it will be most unfortunate, since 
builders in 1949 produced more lower cost houses than 
ever before, and they can even exceed that record in 
1950. 


P. W. JOHNSTON 


President, Erie Railroad Company 


As we come to the half-way point in the present 
century, we can approach the next half century with the 
knowledge that our economic system continues to pro- 
vide our people with the highest standard of living any- 
where in the world, despite the shat- 
tering effects of two World Wars 
within the short peried of thirty 
years. By adhering to the basic 
principles that have carried us so 
far along this path to better living, 
we can hopetully look forward to an 
era of continued prosperity and 
growth in the years ahead. 

Railroads constitute one of the 
basic industries in our American in- 
dustrial economy. The volume of 
business they handle depends large- 
ly upon the prosperity and produc- 
tive activity of the nation. During 
there was a general decline of about 
20% in the number of tons of rev- 
enue freight handled by the railroads 
railroads in the East compared with 
last year. A large part of this decrease was caused by 
the intermittent shutdowns in the coal mines and the 
prolonged strike in both coal and steel industries toward 
the latter part of the year. From a money standpoint, 
gross revenues were down about 15%, which re- 
flected the increased freight rates granted to the rail- 
roads during the year. The net income of the railroads, 
however, suffered a sharp decline. The rate of return 
in 1949 on net property investment will be less than 3%. 
whereas in 1948 it was 44%. The factors contributing 
to this lowered income were decreased volume, increased 





P. W. Johnston 


labor costs (ineluding the effects of the 40-hour week 


for non-operating employees which began in September ), 


and the diversion of some traffic to subsidized forms of 
transporation. 

In viewing the prospects for the railroad industry in 
the coming year, there is reason to hope that we will 
return to a more settled condition insofar as wage de- 
mands and higher prices are concerned. The railroad 
brotherhoods have several proposals pending, such as 
the 40-hour week for operating employees, “away from 
home” pay and readjustment of mileage rates of pay, 
which have not been settled. Whether or not the rail- 
roads will need any conmpensating inereases in railroad 
rates during the coming year will, of course, depend 
upon the extent to which the railroads will be obligated 
to assume higher operating costs; however, there should 
be some necessary upward adjustments in railroad mail 
pay which are now under consideration with the Post 
Office Department. 

Accordingly, railroad managements will have to 
work largely within the framework of the present oper- 
ating costs and selling prices. In this narrow field in 
which to operate, greater concentration and emphasis 
will have to be placed on economies, efficiency and 
production. 

Prospects for a 
coupled with the technological advances that have been 
made in railroading in recent years (principally the 
advent of the Diesel locomotive) should produce a better 
return for the railroa@s than in 1949 but still less than 
in 1948. 

There are many factors which will interfere with the 
ability of the railroads to earn a fair and adequate profit 
in 1950. Foremost among these is the absenee of a sound 
and workable national transyortation policy that will be 
administered in such way as to give equal treatment to 
all forms of transportation. Railroads are in competition 
for traffic, not only among themselves but with all other 
commercial transportation -— highway, airway and 
waterway. The railroads are the only group that are 
self-supporting and at the same time pay taxes toward 
the functions of Federal, state and local governments, 
whereas these competing agencies receive substantial 
subsidies at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Under our free enterprise system, the public is entitled 
to the best transportation <ervice at the most economical 
cost. In determining costs, however, all ,true factors 
should be considered so that no undue advantage ac- 
crues to one agency as against another. In order for 
the nation to have a strong and healthy transportation 
system that will meet its needs in peacetime as well as 
for national defense. a policy must be determined upon 
that will recognize the dangers of continuing the present 
inequities. 


DONALD S. KENNEDY 


President, Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


The 1950 outlook for business in the territory served 
by Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co. is very favorable. 
The basic income of the area is exceptionally well di- 
versified between agriculture, oil, manufacturing and 
trade. 

Oklahoma is favorably located in 
the center of the great Southwest, 
which has many rich natural re- 
sources, This great region has 90% 
of the gas reserves of the nation, 
75% of the oil reserves, and is our 
greatest single livestock, grain and 
cotton producing area. Oklahoma’s 
farm income is almost equally di- 
vided between crops and livestock, 
which insures unusual stability. The 
State has been a leading mineral 
producer for many years. Its oil in- 
come has been exceptionally stable, 
as new discoveries have tended to 
offset production. 

Manufacturing output in our area 
has increased significantly during 
recent years and reflects the trend toward decentraliza- 
tion to the great Southwest. Nearly all branches of 
industry have made tremendous gains during the past 
decade. Even after adjustment for price increases, the 
value added by manufacture in Oklahoma was 147% 
greater in 1947 than in 1939, which compares with a 
gain of 116% for the nation as a whole. There is strong 
evidence that this growth trend will continue as the 
State offers great opportunities for industrial expansion. 

Forecasts within our own Company indicate a continu- 
ation of the favorable growth trend through and beyond 
1950. We have added 65,000 customers to our lines 
since the close of the war, which is a gain of approxi- 
mately 35%. A total of 15,000 was added during 1949. 
Saturation of electrical appliances is still low, there- 
fore with the greater availability of equipment, we can 
anticipate new load from existing customers as well as 
new ones. 

The back-log for new homes caused by war restric- 
tions and the increased number of new families is ex- 
pected to continue the demand for residential building 
in our territory through 1950. Each new home is a 
modern home with electric service. Modernization of 
farm and rural homes is proceeding rapidly; therefore, 
the expansion of our service into this market area is 





Donald S. Kennedy 


reasonably good level of business, 


expected to continue. New economical uses for electric 
service in commercial and industrial establishments is 
also expected to continue for many years. Therefore, 
we anticipate a favorable growth in our business for 
1950, and the same general pattern for 1951. 


ADRIAN D. JOYCE 
Chairman of the Board, The Glidden Company 


Reports from our factories and branches located. in 
almost every important section of the country indicate 
that general business is very good and prospects for 1950 
most encouraging. The good crops and the high prices 
that have prevailed for farm prod- 
ucts over the past several years have 
brought prosperity to the rural areas 
and farmers-ale spending freely for 
farm equipment and building and 
machinery maintenance. The con- 
tinued rapid growth in population 
and the housing plans that are bejng 
put through in every community in- 
dicate a strong demand for con- 
sumer products during 1950. 

Our husiness is a diversified one 
as we manufacture foods, chemicals, 
paints and varnishes, and process 
soybeans and various edible oils. 
Because of our modest inventories, 
which, at the beginning of our 
fiscal year were priced at the lower 
of cost or market, we anticipate 
good returns from our various activities. 
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FRED I. KENT 


Direetor, Bankers Trust Company 


In so far as the banks of the United States are con- 
cerned, their position at the turn of the year is excellent. 
They face many problems, however, that are not of their 
own making but that increase the difficulties of carrying 
on their complex business. The most 
trying one at the moment has to do 
with the activities of government 
lending agencies, which interfere 
with the proper handling of banking 
business in the United States through 
the development of competition of a 
character which prevents interest 
rates on banking loans from carry- 
ing within them proper risk pro- 
tection. 

Again, holding interest rates low 
on government bonds and in a man- 
ner that kills the flexibility of in- 
terest rates, which, therefore, do not 
express the going relationship be- 
tween the supply of and the demand 
for credit, also complicates the mak- 
ing of loans on a sound interest basis. 





Fred I. Kent 


Government deficits and the urge to increase taxation 
when the business of production says in no uncertain 
terms that taxes should be lowered also offer problems 
to the bankers that are very difficult of solution. 

To better fit the bankers of the United States to 
further the common good, the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation held 13 meetings covering the country as a 
whole where discussions were aimed to clarify in the 
minds of bankers the differences between loans which 
could be made that might further inflation and those 
which would increase productivity and be in the public 
interest. 

Because of these studies and those in other fields: of 
banking that have been carried on by the American 
bankers, the whole banking fraternity in this country 
is imbued with the desire to so carry on their business 
that it will be of benefit to the nation and at the same 
time sufficiently profitable to themselves to furnish the 
protection which the banks must have through the 
maintenance of sound capital structures based upon the 
nature of the business of each individual bank. 

Bureaucratic interferences with industrial production 
and an unbalanced governmental budget greatly in- 
crease the difficulty of doing a banking business. While 
bankers as a whole deplore such conditions, as they 
believe that they are against the interests of the country, 
yet they would strive to carry on their business with 
the highest degree of safety possible and in such manner 
as to increase employment and productivity in the coun- 
try in ways which are sound and in the interest of the 
people. 

The bankers of the United States look forward to the 
year 1950 in the hope that government may find a way 
to curtail its expenditures and bring its financial house 
in order. They realize, however, that to accomplish this 
it must eliminate those zovernment bureaus, which since 
the war have become not only non-essential but some- 
times actually destructive, and make room for redueed 
taxation in the interest of production and for an ecen- 
omy that will meet the requirements of the people with 
a high standard of living. 


Continued on page 52 
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Glancing at 1950 - 


alternatives are fraught with great 
hazards. Whichever is chosen, the 
Marshall 
t’act are likely to be supplement- 
cd by parallel moves in Asia, pos- 


rcduction (by about $600 million 
wily) of aid to Europe and of sim- 
ilar disbursements. 


American exports, under such 


Plan and the Atlantic. 


. ce : ‘iniolementing the Garrison State 
sibly offsetting the expected net! sid 


on defense expenditures, if tem- 


circumstances, are under the con- | 


stant threat of being decimated. 
‘febacco and even food, petroleum 
products, machine tools, heavy 
cleetrical equipment and moving 
ptetures should be, nay, they al- 
ready have been, among the first 
is feel the recent impact of the 
outer world’s precarious dollar 


| grams whieh benefit the vote-get- 
| ting pressure groups. 


supplies and of its mounting im- | 


pert restrictions. Official attempts 
to liberalize trade abroad promise 
little success: Britain, in particu- 
lar, is unwilling to expose her 
hethouse socialism to the fresh air 
of international competition. Even 
a modest progress toward reducing 
trade regimentation in Europe is 
bought at the price of conceding 


discriminatory practices to the 
cetriment of U. S. exporters. The 


latter will do well in reorientating 
their business, as much as possi- 
ble, toward domestic channels or 
-~-the Middle East, Africa and the 
rast Indies. especially in the di- 
rection of the President’s famous 
Point Four program of developing 
“backward countries.” That pro- 
Sram may becomie, from 1950 on, 
ihe supplement of, or the substi- 
tute for, the $35 billions thus far 
spent on and allocated to world- 
wide “recovery.” 

Another ersatz for export out- 
iets will be provided by the forth- 
coming voluminous orders of the 


Army, the Navy, and the Ajir 
Ferce. 
Il 
But by and large, the foreign 


sttvation is only a secondary factor 
in the domestic business picture. 
As a matter of fact, our economy 
has scarcely ever been so “isolat- 
ed” from international influences 
asitisnow-—-forthetime being. For 
one thing, due to inferior quality 
production and rising costs abroad, 


devcluations did not succeed in 
greatly strengthening foreign 
competition on the American 
market, in spite of appreciable 


iavift reductions on this side. 
What is far more important, the 
technique of “perpetual” prosper- 
ity bv monetary and fiscal devices, 
Sy market supports and welfare 
pelicies has rendered this economy 
relatively indeverdent of world 
nrarket trends. Having discovered 
the secret of higher living at “no 
cyst’—by way of currency and 
credit manipulations — we are 
prone to continue on that road. 
The road is paved by ever-ex- 
panding Federal subsidies and 
credit guarantees, and by new an- 
nual deficits in the national budg- 
ct The official forecaest is $5'+ 
billion for the current and $4 bil- 
lion for the next fiseal year. 
Harassed by huge maturities and 
the necessity of fresh borrowing, 
the Treasury is impelled to main- 


tain low interest rates and to 
lower them further, this in the 
face of the (mild) resistance of- 
iered by the Federal Reserve 
Buard against the new inflation- 
ary trend—which it promotes, in 
effect, by its monetary “relaxa- 
tion.” Not cnly high-grade mu- 
nicipal and corporate bonds are 
strengthened thereby, but even 


the long-languishing stock market 
protits from this fresh outburst of 
Cheap Money policy. 

Given the determination of the 
&1<t Congress not to raise taxes. 
possibly even to clip some of the 
excises on luxury goods, enter- 
tainment, rail, wire and phone 
services—and its inability to re- 
dure expenditures below the 
peacetime record of about $43 bil- 
lion, the question is: how far will 


the prosperity-deficit mount in 
1950? 
The answer will depend, af 


course, on how tar we will go in 


in developing the Welfare 
State. The Truman Administra- 
tion is evidently inclined to save 


porarily only, and at some risk to 
rational security, but to spend 
more and more on “social” pro- 


Both trends: 
of policy are akin to those pre- 
vailing in socialistic Europe. The 
net result is likely to be enhanced 
governmental spending and more 
deticits than officially expected. 


iit 


Farm price props constitute one 
of the leaks in the budget. The 
$4.75 billion fund of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to finance 
these subsidies is pretty nearly 
exhausted. The Administration ap- 
pears to be ready to push the “in- 
genious” Brannan Plan that prom- 
ises high prices on the tarm and 
cheap food to the housewives, not- 
withstanding the outspoken objec- 
tions of the leading farm organi- 
zation. In a crucial election year, 
with or without such plans, the 
legally established floor under the 
prices for major agrarian products 
is assured. This may mean an- 
other 10% dip, but still would 
leave the gross income of farmers 
close to $30 billion, including the 
estimated $2.6 billion the taxpayer 
is to contribute on top of sub- 
sidies for land conservation, rural 
electrification, rural housing, ete. 

To keep the cost of farm support 
within “tolerable” limits, and the 
well over one million tons of car- 
ried-over stockpiles from rising 
further, the volume of output has 
to be controlled. Tobacco and cot- 
ton acreages have already been 





considerably cut, penalizing as a} 
rule the efficient producer. Obvi-! 
ously, other staple products will | 


have to be regimented, too, corn} 
and rice being next. But then! 
what? Naturally, only the least 


productive land will! be “laid off.” 
And little acreage will be left un- 
planted: the Southerners plant less 
cotton but more corn and oats; in 
Iowa, soybeans will be substituted 
for corn; in Kansas, feed grains 
for wheat. Also, the use of fer- 
tilizers will be intensified. A re- 
duction in primary production, if 
any, may be more than offset by 
a boost in the output of fats, meats 
and eggs. The problem of sur- 
pluses will stay with us, and the 
farm price structure, sorely in 
need of readjustment between 
primary and processed products, 
crops and livestock, etc., will be 
further confounded. The coming 


year may see the attempt to 
“solve” the problem by dumping, 


at a great loss, much of the gov- 
ernment’s accumulated surpluses) 


on the world markets — thereby 
disorganizing the latter, too. 
In less than 18 months, farm 


products tumbled by one-fifth or 
so from the top prices of the post- 
war inflation. That alone should 
have brought about a crisis of first 
magnitude, enhanced by a sharp 
drop in base metal, scrap, and 
many other raw material prices. 
It was a major factor, indeed, per- 
haps the most directly responsible 
one, in the mild business reversal 
of 1949. “Glut” of agricultural 
commodities used to be by all past! 





standards a crucial point from | 
which major depressions took 
their start. This time, no crisis 


developed, not even in the agrar- | 
ian field itself. All that happened | 
was an interruption. as it were, of | 
the general prosperity stream. It| 
receded slightly from the fantastic | 
peak it had.reached in the early | 
fall of 1948. Or could it be that i‘ | 
is merely an interruption of the! 


downturn that we are witnessing 
currently? 
IV 

In the amals of business, it 
would be a unique case of a de-| 
pression or recession “interrupted” | 
by such typieal boom phenomena | 
as wage (pension) bills substan-| 
tially increased; steel prices 
beosted successfully—without re-_ 
ducing sales—by 4% on the aver- 
age, meaning as much as a 26% | 
raise of steel costs to some fabri-| 
cators; national income holding up | 
along the colossal $220-odd billion | 
line; dwelling awards running) 
ahead of the current year’s hous-| 
img construction that appears to 
have beaten, in dollar volume, the, 
all-time high of 1925; backlog of 
orders: piling up for consumers’ | 
durables as well as for basic 
equipment, and corporate profits) 
visibly recovering from their pre- 


cipitous fall in numerous indus-, reversed. A minority, on the other 
tries, from the previous year’s| hand, warns that the latter half 
record level. | of 1950 wut resume, pessibly ac- 
The consensus in and out of the| celerate, the readjustment in 
Stock Exchange is_ practically) prices and inventories, and might 
unanimous: that the first “five to| bring a real “downturn.” 
six” months of 1950 will bring in-| The bullish outlook for stabil- 
creased sales and profits to almost} jzed prosperity is based on one of 
every sort of enterprising that is two theories: that our economy is 
“on the beam.” A difference in| fundamentally sound’ and well- 
thought exists, however, with ref-| balanced, with no financial “wa- 
erence to the second half. The ter” to be squeezed out of it, and 
majority of prognosticators, pro-| therefore in no danger of a critical 
fessional or otherwise, foresee a | show-down; and that the political 
new leveling off of the so-called! forces to be are strong enough and 
High Plateau, but without serious, determined to nullify any adverse 
repercussions — comparable to development by pouring out credit 
what went on.in the first months) jn sufficient quantity to halt the 
of 1947, and again of 1948. In’ decline, cost what that may. The 
other words, we should see the second of these assumptions is 
repetition of the sort of seasonal, well-founded, indeed, provided its 
pattern that has become a feature! validity is restricted to a year or 
of the postwar era, except that two. That, of course, does not ex- 


next time the “seasons” would be Continued on page 53 
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A significant year 





The end of 1949 rounds out a period of significant develop- 


ment at National Dairy. The fundamentals of our business are 


securely established in four important relationships—with the 


producer, with the consuming public, with our divisions and 
their employees, and with our stockholders. 


Translated into business terms, this means supplying prod- 


ucts of fine quality at fair prices, and insuring a fair return to 
those who have invested in National Dairy Products Corporation. 


Implicit in our program is a contribution to the nation’s 
nealth and welfare. In 1950, as in the past, National Dairy is 
dedicated to the wider use and better understanding of dairy 


products as human food...as a base for the development of 


new products and materials ... as a source of health and enduring 


progress on the farms and in the cities and towns of America. 


RQA.thi.. Kru 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


HENRY P. KENDALL 


Chairman, The Kendall Company 


Once when we were having difficulty at one of our 
southern mills to meet a water shortage by trying to 
strike water by deep wells, unsuccessfully, I brought a 
very skillful sanitary engineer down from Boston to 
tell us where to drive the next well. 
He reminded me that one man could 
see just as far underground as an- 
other, and no farther. I feel much 
the same way when you ask for a 
forecast for 1950. 

I think some of the spurt in busi- 
ness that we are experiencing, par- 
ticularly in the textile field, is due 
ta the fact that both manufacturers 
and distributors have not forgotten 
the year 1937, when the first half 
was extremely good business and the 
second half a very bad slump. Many 
companies stood heavy inventory 
losses. With the memory of that 
still fresh, I think there is a tend- 

ney on the part of a good many 
ompanies to act as results specifi- 
cally justify and their customers do, too. 

I do not expect business generally to hold up to 
rresent levels and am of the opinion that some time 
efter the first quarter, or possibly the second quarter, 
another readjustment downward will occur, perhaps as 


Henry P. Kendall 


creat or greater than what happened in 1949. I do not 
expect a severe decline. I think there will be greater 


unemployment and some lowering of costs. 

There is unquestionably great uncertainty on the part 
ot dndustrialists and businessmen generally, I think, and 
=ven a good deal of apprehension about the attitude and 
acts of the present Administration, the situation 
and also apprehension on the foreign front. The fear 
of higher taxes, coupled with the failure of either Con- 
cress or the Administration to press hard for the Hoover 


labor 


plan and the economies that could come by that route, 
add to the bound to be in 
larger volume and certainly more profitable than in the 
cepression years. 


uncertainty. 3usiness is 


ALLAN P. KIRBY 


President, Alleghany Corporation 


It is difficult for hard-headed business men to look 
forward with confidence or even with real hope, when 

1 unsound economy constantly faces the country through 
en unbalanced budget, deficit financing, constantly in- 
creasing labor costs, strikes, en- 
larged Social Security and, in the 
offing, possibilities of socialistic leg- 
islation, such as Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, Socialized Medicine, threats 


of higher taxation, and the like. 
With all of this, we are also harassed 
with the ever-present danger of 
what will Soviet Russia do, if not 


with the atemic bomb, at least with 
the unsound economic fallacies at its 
command. This is a constant threat 
to our welfare and to the well-being 
of the world in general. 

Despite all of this, we continue to 
live and thrive on an unsound cur- 
base. 





rencey Without these ever- 
Allan P. Kirby present worrisome problems’ and 
stifling checks, we could, with the 


help of sound Government practice, 


saort years to a sound economy. 


return in a few 
The outlook, however, 
is not pleasant when we see ourselves slowly but surely 
crifting into the slough of some kind of “ism.’”’ No matter 
whether it is called American Socialism or one of the 
European “isms,” it is, in the final analysis, all just 
bout the Until a trend in the other direction 
evelops, if it ever does, it cannot be expected that busi- 
but view the future with alarm. 

With such men as Herbert Hoover, Senator Taft. General 
Eisenhower and ex-Secretary of 


same. 


ress can do otherwise 


State Byrnes endeavor- 
ing to arouse us to the inherent dangers at hand it seems 
as though there is some hope that we may come to our 


senses and that the situation is not entirely hopeless. 
An aroused American people can change Congressional 
tainking almost over night. 

When, and if, the Hoover Reorganization Plan can be 
~alized, the budget balanced, no tax increases are en- 
cted, or even threatened, and possibly reduced. so that 
venture capital in large quantities may become avail- 
ble, socialistic legislation is abandoned, and when some 
signs of UN functioning in an orderly manner, become 


evident. the and 


‘turn to any kind of 


then only can the 


reasonable normalcy and 


country hope to 


{ 


State oi 


rove forward as it did in the first 25 years of the pres- 
ent century. 





FRANK F. KOLBE 


President, The United Electric Coal Companies 


It is extremely difficult to make any prediction as to 
the expectancy in the coal industry for the calendar year 
1950. This is almost entirely due to the uncertain labor 
situation that has existed since June, 1949, and is at 
present continuing. 

During the last six months of 1949, 
we had a comptete tie-up due to 
strikes in the United Mine Workers 
of America mines for 60 days and 
for two months prior to that were 
only permitted to produce coal on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
each week. This limitation on pro- 
duction remains in effect at the pres- 
ent time and is causing serious hard- 
ship on the part of both consumers 
and producers of coal. 

Naturally, this uncertainty as to 
supply has caused oil and gas com- 
petition to be a more serious threat 
to the coal industry and loss of busi- 
ness to oil and gas competition must 
be expected. 

It is estimated that the country will need approxi- 
mately 475 million tons of coal for 1950, Mines that are 
available for production at present can produce ap- 
proximately 650 million tons. Well-managed properties 
equipped with modern facilities for producing and pre- 
paring coal will continue to prosper and while indications 
are that 1950 has serious problems for the industry as 
a whole, I believe there are still possibilities of fairly 
good earnings for those companies having the proper 
facilities and management to solve these problems. 








E 


Frank F. Kolbe 


ALF M. LANDON 


1950 will be like other New Deal years 

Being an election year, there will be more spending 
than in “off” Business will get an extra artificial 
shot in the 


years. 


arm. 


According to the New Deal cus- 
tom, business will be called a crook 
and the Administration will attempt 
io hamstring its activities. 

Sound periods of prosperity are 
not based on a foundation of deficit 
financing despite glowing predic- 
tions of so-called businessmen. 

I quote a small weekly editor’s re- 
cent letter. For “a local man,” substi- 


tute some of the chattering ty- 
coons and you have the national 
picture: 

“Here is an example of a local 


man who had always been a Repub- 





lican but swung in behind the New 
Deal when it began to hand out 
Alf M. Landon | money and guaranteed him a big 


price for wheat. He has told me the 
past four or five years, that it was a poor program and 
meant trouble in the end, but that he would vote it just 
one more year and then he would be on easy street. 
But he said, I do not know what will happen then. But 
that is the attitude of many—give me the cash today 
and let tomorrow take care of itself.” 


S. E. LAUER 
President, York Corporation 


Air conditioning of many large buildings, deferred 
because of wartime limitations and the lack of compe- 
tition in renting space, is accelerating. The use of air 
conditioning in manufacturing to get improved products, 
was advanced by war-born progress 
in technique. But gradual increase 
in use Of air conditioning is finally 
suggesting to the home owner that 
he can share its benefits. Prof. Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Harvard economist, 
in projecting the next 30 years of 


the American economy in the No- 
verber “Atlantic Monthly,” predicts 
that the expanded use of air con- 


ditioning commercially “in restaur- 
ants and office buildings will create 
the demand for much air condition- 
ing in ron es.” 

Single room air conditioners are 
applicable to residential use, but for 
the first time the vast residential 
market will be opened by the com- 
pletely hermetically sealed type of 
unit air conditioner now available for use separately or 
in conjunction with existing warm air heating systems 
to provide year-round airy conditioning for the entire 
house or for several Ns simultaneously. 





S. E. Lauer 


roo 

The next 10 years are expected to produce sizable air 
conditioning volume in new commercial construction of 
all types as an important service to attract tenants and 
customers. Air conditioning is now taken for granted 
in most forms of public transportation. All passenger 
liners now under construction, including the largest su- 


perliner to be constructed in the United States for which 


eight giant York turbo systems will be used, are to be 
completely air conditioned according to a recent an- 
nouncement of the U. S. Maritime Commission. 

Air conditioning is a growing industry. 


Fr. M. LAW 


Chairman of the Board, First National Bank in Houston 


That practically everybody is willing to get out on 
the limb far enOugh to predict good times for at least 
the first half of 1950 might prove to be unfortunate in 
its reactions. It seems a bit Ominous that most of the 
prophets prefer to confine their com- 
ments to the first six months and 
many of them to the first 90 days. 

The two big “ifs” in the situation 
seem to be centered around Con- 
gress, and secondly, the ever present 
torment of worid politics. 

In Texas pernaps the majority 
opinicn among bankers is that 1950 
will nearly, if not quite, equal its 
predecessor as to earnings, employ- 
ment and business activity. The 
books are closed on 1949 and we 
now know that it turned out better 
than most of us even hoped for at 
the beginning of that year. The 
farmers of Texas—and it must be 
remembered that Texas is still pri- 
marily an agricultural and livestock 
state—are in sound position. They owe little money and 
their credit at the banks is good. 

It is largely due to the big cotton crop that deposits 





F. M. Law 


in Texas banks have reached an all-time high. At the 
same time there has been some declire in loans, al- 
though not to such an extent as is indicated in New 
York and other reserve cities. The industrial develop- 
ment in Texas continues anace. In this field we find 


making and no visible sign of 
anxiety. Businessmen in Texas 
generally very earnestly believe inat substantial econo- 

entirely practical and 


ambitious plans ij the 
any acute uncertainty o1 


mies in Federal expenditures are 
possible and that the:e is a good chance that the Con- 
gress will have the courage to put them into effect. This 
done thcre will be no need for additional taxes and we 
can discontinue the dengercus program oi deficit 
spending. 

Bankers, merchants, farmers. industrialists, and in 
Texas we may include labor, are all of the opinion that 
taxes are 2lready near the danger point and that adci- 
tional levies might easily mean diminished returns. 
Texas faces the future with confidence but quite mind- 
ful of the uncertainties which lie ahead. One thing is 
certain: Texas business men are convinced that the pub- 
lic good calls for less and not more government control 
of business. 


R. L. LEADBETTER 


Vice-President, Burgess-Manning Co. 


Present indications are that industry and business 
generally will install more noise-abating equipment 
during 1950 than in any past year. I base my forecast 
on the increased intolerance of unnecessary noise on 
the part of people who realize its 
harmful effects. 

During the past ten months Bur- 
gess-Manning sales of noise-abating 
equipment, snubbers, acousti-bootns 
and other devices were 110% of the 
same period last year. Installation 
requirements to meet this demand 
for quiet for next year are the larg- 
est in the history of the company. 

The oil industry, utilities and rail- 
roads appear to be among the lead- 
ers in the increased demand for 
quieting devices during the year just 
closing. 

Management seemingly is becom- 
ing more acutely aware this year 
that constant, unnecessary noise is a 
waste, and a growing threat to ef- 
ficiency, health and safety. 

Industry in general is showing an increased desire to 
take steps to combat the growing noise menace. 

Management executives and development engineers at 
Burgess-Manning have found the above industries and 
many others are becoming conscious that noise cannot 
be disregarded. In the interest of the economic and 
physical benefit of all concerned it must be reduced 
wherever possible. 

Management has discovered through their own experi- 
ence and that of psychiatrists and psychologists that 
long-continued noises in plants and business places pro- 








R. L. Leadbetter 


duce fatigue which impairs efficiency, encourages in- 
attention and lack of concentration. The nervous sys- 


tem, it has been found, is not constituted to take such 


constant battering. 

The use of quieting and spark suppressing snubbers on 
gas and diesel engines and on other equipment has been 
found not only to alleviate the noise problem but also 


Continued on page 54 
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Glancing at 1950 


clude “minor readjustments” in price level and a high level of! 


1950. But given the hard facts of\ 
political life: the pending Con-, 
gressienal elections and an ap- 
preciable budgetary deficit in the | 
place of a by-gone surplus—a po-| 
tent inflationary factor replacing | 
the deflationary one—the likeli-| 
hood that extraneous (political) | 
anfluences may cause a serious re-| 
versal, or even permit it, is negli-| 
gible indeed. Actually, the fifth 
wage round may be taken for) 
granted, to be backed up by new) 
credit expansion. In short, we soon | 
again may see higher wholesale | 
prices for manufactured commodi-} 
ties, tempered by cost-paring tech- | 
nological improvements and by) 
lower farm product prices. Al-' 
ready, most building costs have! 
stiffened, to say nothing of steel) 
and of the upward pressure on 
coal, nor of the recent “correc- 
tions” which have lifted basic raw 
materials from their mid-year 
lows. 


’ 


Vv 
Of course, all advance symp-|! 
toms of bigger and better business 
ahead might be annulled almost 
overnight, if buyers go into hid- | 
ing — which is what they have 
been doing “seasonally’’— orders | 
are cuncelled, prices plunge and} 
the trouble spreads, be it only for | 
a short while. But it stands to 
reason that the year-end boom| 
will be carried well into the New | 
Year by its own evident momen-'! 
tum. That is about all the prog-| 
nosticators’ foresight amounts to! 
at present. 
And it stands to reason, too, that 
before next November's elections 
nothing will be permitted to in-| 
terfere in any serious way with 
the kind of mass-happiness that 
pays dividends at the polls. Its 
drying up on the consumer end 
is out of the question when enough 
fresh spendable income can be 
dispensed to enough people on 
open or concealed public payrolls. 
As to the construction end: if in- 
creasing population, “full employ- 
ment” and rising wages do not 
provide sufficient incentive for 
more housing, plant and labor- 
saving equipment, additional Fed- 
eral and municipa’ construction 
can do the trick. 


VI 

In short, the prevailing optim- 
ism about the general business 
prospects of 1950 is well justified 
—provided it is not based on self- | 
delusions. Let us not delude our- 
selves with the notion that this is 
a fundamentally sound, balanced 
economy the _ shortcomings of 
which could be eliminated (in the | 
long pull) by some magic, such | 
as “co-operation”? between busi- | 
ness, labor, farm and government. | 
Nor is the scramble of the vested | 
interests for more and more hand- | 
outs an accidental aspect of the) 
picture that might be cleaned up} 
by a proper election. In the face 
of fabulous wealth, of unprece- 
dented productive capacity and 
living standards, this economy of 
ours is unbalanced in a fashion 
that cannot be corrected by minor 


and relatively painless adjust- 
ments. 
The price structure is totally 


out of balance with the underlying 
supply -demand forces. Overin- 
flated farm prices — probably 
double what they should be to 
bring the market anywhere near 
equilibrium—constitute the most 
conspicuous case to the point. But 
industrial incomes are similarly 
distorted. High living standards 
are financed either by tax reve- 
nues or by way of a price and 
profit inflation that keeps stimu- 
lating output beyond the con-| 
sumers’ capacity to absorb it. The | 


: | 
result is recurrent sshutdowns— | 


or recurrent strikes—to control! has peen added to the staff of | 


production and raise.cests further. | 
In a futile circle, a high wage- 


iYork Curb 


output chase one another, and the 
problem grows more aggravating 
at every turn. 

It may be another boom year in 
1950, and perhaps also in 1951, 
presumably with some recurrence 
of unpleasant inventory liquida- 
tions, strikes and similar proc- 
esses. Even so, the continuation 
of the boom will have to be 
bought at the price of further ex- 
panding the credit (debt) system 
and further diluting its monetary 
base. The longer this continues, 
the more prices and incomes will 
be removed from being adequate 
expressions of the basic economic 


'realities which undoubtedly will 


reassert themselves — sooner or 
later. What that may entail some 


'day in terms of social upheavals 
‘is any one’s guess. 


Fenton and Marr Join 
Ames, Emerich & Go. 


~~ 


= 





Marr 


Arthur W. Fenton 


Law rence 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lawrence M. 
Marr and Arthur W. Feriton have 
become associated with the trad- 
ing department of Ames, Emerich 
& Ce., Inc.. 1395 South La Salle 
Street. Both Mr. Marr and Mr. 
Fenton have been with E. H. Rol- 
line & Sons, Inc.. in its Chicago 
office for the past 15 years. 

Mr. Marr is Past President and 
director of the Bond Traders Club 
of Chicago and has been active in 
the affairs of the National Secu- 
ritv Traders Association. 

Mr. Feriton is a former director 
of the Bond Traders Club of Chi- 
cago. 


Frank Mulligan With 
Joseph McManus Co. 


Frank E. Mulligan has become 
associated 
with Joseph 
McManus & 
Co., 39 Broad- 
way, members 
of the New 
York and 
Midwest Stock 
Exchanges 
and the New 


Exchange. He 
has been with 
E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, Inc. 
in their trad- 
ing depart- 
ment since 
1942 and prior 





Frank E. Mulligan 


thereto was associated with G. A. 


Saxton & Co., Inc. 
Salle Street. He was 
with Chesley & Co. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat. Crronicie) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Jack Frankel 


formerly 


NASD District No. 11 
Elecis Officers 


The members of District No. 11 
}of the National Association of Se- 
‘curities Dealers, Inc. recentiy 
|elected: Edward J. Armstrong, 


Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, | 


| Md.; W. Erskine Buford, W. E. 
| Buford & Co., Charlottesville, Vz.; 
| William D. Croom, First Securities 
|Corp.. Durham, No. Caro.; Ben 
|S. Willis, Alex. Brown & Sons, 
| Winston-Salem, N. C., to the Dis- 
trict Committee, representing the 
securities industry in this area for 
a term of three years to fill the 
vacancies created by the expira- 
tion of the terms of: J. Murrey 
Atkins. R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. 





Charlotte, N. C.; Robert P. Mar-! 


tin, Davenport & Co., Richmond, 
Va.; W. Carroll Mead, Mead, Mil- 
‘ier & Co., Baltimore. Md.; Jonn 
T. Warniath, Equitable Securities 
Corp., Greensboro. N. C. 

At a mecting of this Committee 
the following officers were elec- 
ted: 

Chairman: John C. Hagan, Jr., 
|, Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Vice-Chairman: G. Fenton 


Cramer, Ferris & Co., Washington, | 


am &. 
Mr. Hagan takes office as Chair- 
man succeeding Mr. J. Murrey 


Atkins whose three-year term on} 
the Committee has expired. Mr.) 


Donald H. Burns, 1625 K Street, 
N. W. 





ge 
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Look to New Jersey... 









ZCrgssroads 
of the Last 





j 


for brochure, d 
5 OF THE EAST 
Newark, KN. ). 


Write Dept. 1, 
THE CROSSROAD 
66 Park Place, 


‘Reynolds & Co., 208 South La} 





Washington, D. C., was) 


elected Secretary of the Commit- 
tee. 

District No. 11 comprises the 
District of Columbia, and the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

The members of this District 
vere represented on the Board of 
Governors of this Association by 
Mr. Charles H. Pinkerton, Baker, 
Watts & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Joins Fusz-Schmelzle Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Edward S. 
Morse has become affiliated with 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., Boatmen's 
Bank Building. 


* Look fo THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 





. and you'll find that business is in high gear at "The Crossvoads of the East.™ 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company has a vital interest in the industrial leadership at the 


“Crossroads”. In fact, through national advertising in newspapers and magazines, this business- 


managed utility issues a cordial invitation to industries to consider 


New Jersey for new plant locations, Thanks to such major factors 


as markets, labor, transportation, research facilities and favorable 


tax conditions, more than 300 major industries have moved to 


New Jersey in the past five years to improve their competitive 


positions. 


Serving industrial, 


conmmercial and residential customers with 


electricity, gas and transportation, Public Service continues to grow 


with a great State. 





PUBLIC..))SERVICE 





A Citizen of a Great State 
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to insure a higher degree of protection from explosion 
and fire. 

Use of Acousti-Phone Booths which trap extraneous 
noises has aided many business offices and noisy fac- 
tories in reducing costly telephone errors. 


GORDON LEFEBVRE 


President, The Cooper-Bessemer Corperatien 


Our company is principaily active in two general 
fields. First, diesel engines for locomotive, marine work, 
stationary plants fcr power generation, dragline and 
shovels, and general industrial and power usage. 

Second, gas engines and compres- 
sors for the oil and chemical indus- 
tries and general power production 
poses where gas is available. 

The production facilities for diesel 
engines were multiplied during the 
war years by about 25 fold. The 
market, of course, has not kept pace 
with this increase in facilities. We 
would expect the market for diesels 
to absorb about the same , total 
amount of horsepower as last year, 
principally in the locomotive field 
and perhaps some increase in busi- 
ness with respect to municipal power 
generation. There seems to be little 
demand for marine engines. 

We believe there will be a heavy 
demand for gas engines and gas en- 
gime driven compressors, particularly for the class of 
engine used for pumping gas through pipe lines. We 
anticipate that the companies engaged in this business 
will have their busiest year. 





Gordon Lefebvre 


ELMER L. LINDSETH 


President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., and 
President, The Edison Electric Institute 


In 1950, the electric light and power business expects 
a continued rise in power sales to each of the three 
principal customer categories—industrial, commercial 
and residential. 

This is simply another way of say- 
ing that living standards will keep 
On advancing and that business and 
industry will inerease the efficiency 
of-their operations through new ways 
of utilizing the advantages of elec- 
tricity. Increased use of electricity 
both reflects and contributes to eco- 
nomic improvement, 

To take care of present demand 
and to build capacity for the future, 
the electric light and power business 
is in the midst of a tremendous 
postwar expansion program which 
will extend through 1950 at the same 
vigorous pace maintained in 1949. 

Last year America’s business-man- 
aged power companies installed 5,- 
580,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity. This year they will install an additional 
5,060,000 kilowatts. 

By the end of 1951 these electric comuanies will have 
added 21,000,000 kilowatts to their collective postwar 
generating capacity. This figure will represent an in- 
crease of 52% over V-J Day capacity. 

During the past year about two million customers 
were added to electric utility lines, with the result that 
95% of all occupied dwellings in the U. S. now are elec- 
trified. One-half of the remaining 5% have electric 
service readily available to them. 

Farm electrification will receive much attention from 
the industry in 1950, as it did in 1949, when 570,000 
farms joined electric lines. 

New Year's Day electricity was in use on 85% of 
all U. S. farms and was available to 91%. This month 
the five millionth American farm will be electrified, 
and by the end of this year 92% of all the nation’s 
farms will have electric service, with another 5% easily 
accessible to it. 


In expanding their facilities, the investor-owned elec- 
tric companies spent $2,190 million im 1949. This year 
new. construction will require an additional $2,105 mil- 
lion. By the end of 1951 the grand total expended by 
these electric companies on their six-year, postwar con- 
struction program will exceed $9 billion. 


In 1939 the average American residential customer 
consumed 897 kilowatthours of electricity. Last year, 
just 10 years later, he consumed 1,685 kilowatthours— 
and paid 10% less for each kilowatthour, despite the 69% 
cost-of-living increase which occurred nationally in the 
same period. 

The biggest obstacle to the progress and the ever- 
increasing service of business-managed power companies 
is the persistent campaign by demagogues and bureau- 
crats within the Pederal government to secialize the 
electric busimess. Investor-owned companies are pre- 
pared to continue their fight against this movement. 

This drive by the Government is plainly unnecessary, 
in view of the fact that the electric companies can 
point to a superlative record of constantly expanding 





Elmer L. Lindseth 


service to the nation for the past 70 years, of improving 
efficiencies and economies, and Of establishing the low- 
est possible prices. 


No single objective of the electric companies for 1950 
is more important than their determination to repel al! 
political efforts to extend the area of socialization by 
taxation, whether in the electric industry or in any 
other economic field. 1 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


Business on the average should be good in 1950—as- 
suming no unsound tax legislation, a reasonably stable 
wage level, no intensification of the cold war. Con- 
sumer income and savings are high. People are spend- 

ing more freely and have the where- 
~ withal to continue doing so. Last 
year’s tendency for prices to fall has 
been checked. stable price level, 
or one tending to rise somewhat 
Stimulates -businmess .activity. Con- 
struction, public and private, is go- 
ing strong with little prospect of 
weakening. Steel, in addition to 
meeting normal .demands, will be 
busy for some time making up for 
losses resulting from the strikes. The 
demand for automobiles is holding 
up remarkably well with excellent 
prospects in 1950. As we analyze 
one industry after another, and add 
the results, the composite picture is 
M. A. Linton good. Tempered optimism should 
be the order of the day. 

The resort of the Government to deficit financing is 
disappointing, and for the longer run disquieting. With 
a national debt of $256 billion further increases should 
not be permitted. The budget should be balanced from 
the expense side, not by increasing taxes. Tax increases 
could, as a matter of fact, put an entirely different 
aspect upon the outlook and cause a lot of damage. In- 
stead, judicious reduction of certain taxes, for example 
some of the excise taxes, could be so stimulating to 
business as to maintain total tax receipts at a high level. 
We would do well to study the gratifying results Canada 
appears to have achieved through postwar tax reduction. 





G. M. LOEB 


Partner, E. F. Hutton & Company 


The outlook for the stock market during the year just 
ahead looks better to me than it has in quite a while. 
I think that common stocks, as investments, promise to 
come back into their own, and of course, along with 
rising stock prices, the volume of 
transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange sheuld also show a sub- 
stantial increase. In fact, I feel that 
leoking back on 1949, it will rank 
with 1942 and 1938, both as a bar- 
gain year for investors and a depres- 
sion year fer the stock brokerage 
business. 

The basic reason for this antici- 
pated change is not the development 
of any new set of facts but rather 
the realization of a condition already 
existing. Psychologically, investors 
have not trusted either corporation 
earnings or dividends. They have 
actually mistrusted dividends dur- 
ing a period when they have been 
well covered by earnings and actu- 
ally rising. Since June, however, there seems to be a 
change and I think the improvement in prices in the 
last six months is just the beginning of an important 
trend. 


There are no secrets in the reasons behind the ad- 
vance just beginning in stock prices. Practically every- 
body must agree that stocks are cheap on a balance 
sheet basis, on an earnings basis, and on an imcome 
yield basis. The difficulty has been that the majority 
has not trusted the continuance of geod operating profts. 
I think they have overlooked the change in consumption 
patterns that has accompanied the redistribution of 
wealth which began in 1933. I think, also, that many 
dollar figures in earnings statements look big compared 
with the past, whereas, actually, a reduction to a unit 
basis to make allowance for the reduced purchasinz 
power of the dollar, would make them appear more 
nermal and less boom-like. 


This does not mean that all companies are going to 
prosper and all stocks are going to go up. The moving 
power behind the 1942-1946 market was basically the 
need for production. Anyone who could produce, ef- 
ficiently or inefficiently, found their preduct sold at a 
profit. In fact, the weaker companies tended to do 
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better than the strong. The motive power ‘behind the 
rise which began last summer is of an entirely different 
kind. Today, it is the companies that possess the best 
management, the most efficient predaction methods, the 
best product design and the best merchandise who are 
winning out. In other words, the largest, wealthiest. 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


best entrenched, most successful and generally dominant 
corporations are the ones whose securities seem to me 
to offer the greatest promise in 1950. 


ENDICOTT R. LOVELL 
President, Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 


Most of the business prophets predict that business 
will be good during the first half of 1950, but Tew have 
venturec guesses about ithe second half. The rate of 
demand for copper should appreximate the level of 
business. At present the demand is 
strong and the price seems firm at 
18.50 cents per pound. Copper 
stocks and inventories in the hands 
of fabricators underwent correction 
in 1949 and are now in a healthy 
condition. 

During 1950 the main users of cop- 
per, such as electrical, automotive, 
and construction industries, bid fair 
to continue taking substantial quan- 
tities. 

Expansion of public utility sys- 
tems and rural electrication pro- 
grams will move ahead. The tele- 
phone and telegraph companies plan 
to continue their expansion and 
improvement programs which had 
been curtailed during the war. 

The building industry has a let of catching up to do, 
and we may expect residential and commercial con- 
struction to cOnsume sizable amounts of copper and 
copper base alloys in the form of pipe, tubing, electric 
wire, cable and forgings. 

The automotive industry will continue to be a heavy 
user of copper as long as the demand for motor cars and 
trucks holds up. 

Televsion, refrigeration and air-conditioning require- 
ments should continue their steady growth. 

Government siockpiling of copper is expected to be 
maintained in 1950 at about the same rate that prevailed 
in 1949. 

During 1949 a sharp drop in price and demand for 
copper caused most American copper mines to curtail 
production or shut down. At present the domestic 
demand for copper exceeds VU. S. production and some 
imports are necesssary to makc up the difference. How- 
ever, several large mining companies are increasing 
output and by mid-year it is conceivable that domestic 
production may materially exceed demand. If this 
should happen, it would be fooihardy to suspend again 
the copper import tax which otherwise will autmatically 
become effective July 1, 1950. 

The labor situation at American copper mines appears 
to be good. Recent wage increases at large Western 
properties indiciate that we may expect industrial peace 
during 1950. 





Endicott R. Lovell 


PERCY C. MADEIRA, JR. 
President, Land Title Bank and Trust Co., Philadelphia 


From all indications, 1950 should be a good year. 
There are many well informed business men who be- 
lieve that the first half of the year will find business 
considerably ahead of the first six months of 1949. A 
fair number are of the opinion that 
the year as a whole will be almost 
as £go00d as 1949, if not better, in 
sales, production, and profits. 

There is, however one cloud on the 
horizon which may alter the picture 
—the return of inflation. Prices, 
which had been going down, began 
rising again last September. Infla- 
tion of a mild type is back with us 
again, bringing with it the price dis- 
tortion which it was hoped had been 
corrected by the recession or adjust- 
ment of 1948-49. Another year of 
almost certain deficit financing will 
add to the inflationary trend. 

The price correction last year was 
rather gentle. However, if the pres- 
ent situation is permitted to become ; 
serious, there is a possibility that the next “correction” 
will not be mild but instead may be marked by the 
sharp drops which followed the first World War. De- 
clines of this nature are serious. They have always 
brought in their wake heavy losses, failures, and unem- 
ployment. This must be guarded against now. 

Since the end of the second World War, business and 
industry to a large extent have tried to keep prices from 
getting too far out of line. It is expected that they will 
do their part in checking the present inflationary threat. 

The reasons for confidence in the outlook for 1950 are 
apparent. Employment is still around the 60,000,000 
mark, savings are at an all-time high, and the national 
income is near the record level. The demand for homes, 
for automobiles, for household appliances, for television 
receivers, etc., is still far from satisfied, and nearly three 
billion dollars will be added to consumer purchasing 
power by the payment to veterans early in 1950 of ad- 
justments in their government insurance premiums. 

The demand is present, and the money is available. 
If the demand can be turned into purchases, there is 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


every likelihood that this year will be a prosperous one— 
provided that the present price distortion and inflation- 
ary threat are checked before they become serious. 


SIDNEY MAESTRE 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


In 1949 business activity was somewhat lower than in 
1948. Prices were lower and department store sales 
also declined. It is probable that 1950 wil] be marked 
by the continuance of this moderate decline. Business 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment are expected to decline, 
and ovrivate construction expendi- 
tures ere likely to be reduced. 
Anticipated declines in these two 
sectors are significant reasons for 
expecting a further decline in in- 
dustrial activity, ane the fact that 
consumer expenditures also may be 
lower should not be ignored. Cer- 
tainly, the prospect of a further de- 
cline in net farm income will in- 
fluence unfavorably the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. The 
prospective deficit of the Federal 
Government may offset in part the 
decline in expenditures in other sec- 
tors of the economy, but the effec- 
tiveness of employing budgetary 
deficits as a method of counter-balancing reductions in 
expenditures in other sectors of the economy has been 
overstressed. 

‘Banking will, of course, be influenced by the trend 
of industrial activity. Commercial and industrial loans 
will probably decline seasonally in the first half of the 
year and recover in the second half; the level through- 


ane 
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out the year, however, is likely to be below 1949. The 
expansion of the public housing program may result in 
increased real estate loans, and the greater availability 
of consumers’ durable goods probably {foreshadows a 
further imcrease in the volume of consumer credit. Dur- 
ing the current year, the Federal government undoubt- 
edly will be compelled to borrow in the open market to 
finance an anticipated deficit of more than $5 billion. 
Since the banking system wil! purchase a large part of 
the securities issued, Treasury borrowing means a re- 
newed expansion of deposits. 

The Federal deficit may have still other implications. 
Since deficits are expected in the current and succeed- 
ing fiscal years, many people may anticipate continued 
inflation. The widespread acceptance of the inflationary 
psychology might result in investment and expenditure 
decisions by individuals which wou!d intensify inflation- 
ary movements. It is probable that those who foresee 
continued inflation are overemphasizing the importance 
of the budgetary deficit as an inflationary factor. 

The needs of the Treasury, together with a probable 
decline in the volume of loans, would seem to indicate 
the continuance Uf the present “easy money” policy. 
If inflationary tendencies should appear later in the 
year, the Treasury might permit a small increase in 
interest rates for short-term government securities and 


the Federal Reserve Board would undoubtedly raise 
reserve requirements. 
Just as in the past year. foreign political commit- 


ments and demands will continue to inf!wence the long- 
term trend of industrial activity, banking, finance, and 
trade. In the present year, howevcr, these factors are 
not likely to exert a greater influence than in the past 
year. Barring unforeseen developments, therefore, 
business activity in 1950 is likely to be only moderately 
below 1949, and banking will undoubtedly reflect that 
trend. 





WALTER P. MARSHALL 
President, The Western Union Telegraph Company 


The year 1950 may well be a major turning point in 
the history of the record communications industry in the 
United States. The Subcommittee on Communications 
of the U. S. Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, of which Senator Ernest 
W. McFarland, of Arizona, is Chair- 
man, has announced that it will 
consider the problems of the indus- 
try when it reconvenes in January, 
and it is hoped a national commu- 
nications policy will then be formu- 
lated and implemented. 

This policy, I believe, should be 
directed toward the establishment 
of a single system of domestic and 
international record communications, 
under private management and with 
appropriate government reguiation 
for the protection of the public, with 
Western Union as a nucleus around 
which such a system would be de- 
veloped, insuring continuing and 
more effective competition with 
voice and air mail services. 

In addition to advocating the establishment of a single 


system of record communications, I proposed, in a letter 
to Senator McFarland on Oct. 14, 1949, that: 


(1) Subject to appropriate enabling legislation and 
other essential considerations and negotiations, Western 
Union would offer to purchase the international tele- 
graph facilities of the American Cable and Radio Corp., 


Walter P. Marshall 


Continued on page 56 
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INDUSTRY...... 
finds the Answer 


Poday. more than ever, light industry is finding the answer to 


The action of all sections of the market last week was very 
impressive. For a time on Thursday and again in the middle of 
the day on Friday it appeared as if the long awaited reaction of 
normal technical proportions was at hand. However, with the sharp | 
recovery on heavy volume during the late trading Friday, and 
the firm tone displayed on Saturday, hopes of the bears and the 
sold out bulls were rapidly dissipated. 

Virtually all railroad securities have participated in the recent 
strength. There have, however, been two outstanding performers. 
One has been Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago & St. Louis) and 
the other has been Missouri Pacific bonds. Revived interest in 
Niekel Plate was caused by reports that a plan for eliminating 
the preferred dividend arrears had finally been formuleted. Heavy 
trading in Missouri Pacific bonds at rapidly advancing prices fol- 
lowed announcement that the final reorganization plan had been 
approved by the ICC. Later it was certified to the District Court. 

There is nothing particularly new in the Nickel Plate situ- 
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its 564.00 question—Where can we locate our plant under present 
conditions? — and it’s being found in the Nassau-Suffolk area of 


Long Island. 


ation. The press reports were to the effect that holoers of the The simple fact is that every month an increased number of 
preferred would receive a new preferred stock, with a good ° , . , 7. ers 

sinking fund, for their dividend arrears which now amount to industries of a light or precision nature are establishing their plant 
$63.50 a share. This is along the line of discussions that have 


been taking place for a year or more. The only thing new is that operations in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 
the various conflicting interests are now apparently pretty much | 
in agreement. Therefore, it appears probable that the plan will 
‘be ready for stockholder action at the annual meeting, which will 
prebably be in May. Also, it has apparently been decided to | 
follow this with a split-up (four or five for one) of the common. 

Except for two minor points the Missouri Pacific plan certi- 
fied to the court last week was the same as the plan presented 
by the Commission earlier in 1949. The action did not alter the 
status of the various Missouri Pacific securities in any respect. 
It merely represents one more step forward in the protracted pro- 
ceedings. To that extent the day of final consummation of a re- 
organization plan is obviously much closer. Even the most opti- 
mistic followers of railroad reorganization proceedings, however, 
do not expect consummation for a year and a half. There are 
many railroad analysts who feel that two years, or even more, 
would be a closer guess. 

Merely the mechanics of Section 77 proceedings, even if 
everything moves smoothly make for serious delays. In this in- 
stance things are not apt to move smoothly. It seems quite likely 
that holders of the old common, which the Commission has again 
found to be without value, will take their case for participation 
through to the Supreme Court. Holders of the Secured 51s, 
whose claim is secured by pledge of the common stock of the 
profitable New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, have consistently ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their treatment. They, also, will almost 
certainly argue for better treatment in the highest court. Grant- 
ing that the case has been in the courts so long that speedy action 
should be possible, consummation before Jan. 1, 1952 appears a 
rather optimistic expectation. 

Considering the probable time element, the old Missouri Pa- 
cific bonds appear to be selling unusually close to the workout 
value based on current quotations for the new securities, trading 
cn a when-issued basis. Last week the ist & Refundings have 
advanced to a point which represented only a 9% to 10% arbitrage 
profit, and the junior bonds indicated only a moderately wider 
spread from the indicated when-issued values. Under the cir- | 
cumstances, any further advance is apt to be at a much slow*r | 


pace than has been the case recently and will have to be based 
_. almost entirely on higher quotations for the new securities. , 


They like the friendly, neighborly people who live there. In 
fact during the past year alone over 25,000 new residential 
customers were connected to our lines. The vast majority of these 
folks own their new homes. 
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Many would welcome a job near where 
they live. 


Get the facts now about what Long Island has to offer you as 
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a possible site for your future operations. Our Business Develop- 
ment Department will be glad to answer your questions concerning 
possible locations, available labor supply, transportation, power. 


etec.. entirely without obligation to you. 


Why not write us? 
$64.00 question. 


Perhaps we have the answer to YOUR 


Address: Business Development Dep't. 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 
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RCA Communications, Inc. and any other international 
telegraph carrier operating in the United States. 

(2) The government is operating extensive telegraph 
systems competing with Western Union for government 
<oOmmunications, to the detriment of the private system 
which must provide a nation-wide telegraph service 
operated under stringent government regulation and 
under the burden of heavy taxation. Subject to the 
approval and cooperation of the national defense 
establishment and government policy considerations, 
Western Union would provide a comprehensive system 
for handling all of the government’s record communi- 
cations. This would be an integral part of a coordi- 
nated system of domestic communications which would 
utilize all new technological methods and be geared to 
tae military requirements of the present atomic era. 
Such a coordinated system would provide for maximum 
security in time of national crisis and be available in 
rormal times for use by the general public and civilian 
agencies of the government as well as the military. 

(3) Subject to financial negotiations and regulatory 
considerations, Western Union would purchase the tele- 
craph business of the Telephone Co., including primarily 
the business known as Teletypewriter Exchange Serv- 
ice (TWX). 

(4) To the extent that required private capital may 
rot be available to insure accomplishment of these 
Gbjectives, long-term government financing be provided 
at an interest rate designed to compensate the govern- 
ment for the cost of the money borrowed. 

Congress has been urged to remove the still existing 
°5% tax which was imposed on telegraph users during 
the war to discourage them from availing themselves of 
telegraph service and thus free telegraph facilities for 
the handling of vital war traffic. Although the war has 
jong been over, this tax continues with its volume de- 
pressing effect becoming ever more pronounced. The 
taxing away of telegraph volume is particularly serious 
at a time when Western Union has spent $80,000,000 
since the war’s end for mechanization and plant im- 
provements, increasing the capacity of its system and 
providing faster and more efficient operation to attract 
added use of its services. Relief from this tax is hoped 
for early in 1950. 

Assuming accomplishment of its program, Western 
Union intends not only to continue the existing good 
services and facilities now provided in the record com- 
munications field by the several carriers but to improve 
and expand them through the introduction of new 
methods and better equipment, including Western 
Union’s modern high speed automatic telegraph and 
fascimile systems. 

Senator McFarland stated the objectives of the Sub- 
committee on Communications as follows: 

“While few realize it, the future of our kind of life is 
involved in the kind of communications policies we 
have. All over the world, the avenues of communica- 
tions are in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned system. We 
want to keep it that way. In broadcasting, we have 
freedom of expression and opinion under a public in- 
terest licensing system; in the common carrier operation 
of telegraph, telephone and cable, whether by wire or 
iby radio, we have privately owned operating companies. 
In neither case do we want the government’s finger in 
the pie.” 

In the light of Senator McFarland’s reply to the com- 
pany’s proposals, I am more than ever confident that 
wide acceptance will be gained in 1950 for the broad and 
far-reaching program we have presented which would 
establish for this nation a sound, solvent and aggressive 
record communications system both in the domestic and 
international fields, better serving the ends of national 
security and public interest. 


ROYCE G. MARTIN 


President & Chairman of the Board, The Electric 
Auto-Lite Company 


With a highly diversified list of products, with the 
steady introduction of new products, and with the out- 
iook for car manufacturers, in their own words, good, tne 
year 1950 promies to be as good, if not better, than the 
one just past for Auto-Lite. 

The automobile industry smashed 
existing records in 1949 with the 
production of approximately 6,000,- 
900 motor cars and trucks. With 
Auto-Lite products original equip- 
ment on 20 makes of passenger cars, 
i6 trucks, 11 tractors and 25 marine 
engines, Auto-Lite initial equipment 
sales will keep pace to the extent 
that these manufacturers maintain 
their current high production. 

The replacement market amounts 
to approximately 25° of Auto-Lite 
sales and our industry is convinced 
that this market has been broadened 
permanently. Registration figures 
show that the number of motor 
vehicles more than two years old 
has increased since 1936 from 20,000,000 to 32,000,000 
and this upward trend has never sustained any material 
setback. This means a much broader base for the auto- 
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motive parts industry than it had a decade ago and the 
trend holds promise of further increases. 

These Auto-Lite replacement products — batteries, 
spark plugs, fuel pumps, wire and cable, Bulls-Eye sealed 
beam lights, instruments, starting, lighting and ignition 
parts—are sold through whoelsalers and more than 100,- 
000 dealers in the United States and Canada. 

Another substantial portion of Auto-Lite’s business is 
done with general industry in die castings, gray iron 
castings, plastics, instruments and wire. The company’s 
die casting and wire production facilities have been ex- 
panded to take care of expected greater volume in these 
products duiing 1950. 

There will be some drop in export volume in the 
coming year, although 1949 sales compared favorably 
with 1948 despite import restrictions and currency de- 
valuations. 

The exvenditure of more than $43,000,000 in the post- 
war years for expansion, ‘mprovement and replacement 
of facilities has resulted in both economies of operation 
and increased production and these factors will become 
increasingly important in the competitive period ahead. 


WILLIAM A. MATHER 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


During 1949 the Canadian Pacific again experienced a 
year of comparatively heavy traffic: tonnage handied 
decreased only slightly from the records established in 
the earlier postwar years. 

Fortunately for the Canadian rail- 
ways and our nation’s economy, no 
severe dislocations to industry such 
as those which beset the United 
States were sustained. Consequently, 
while in some categories car loadings 
were down and there was a marked 
falling off in extremely long haul 
traffic which characterized the war 
years, when supplies and equipment 
from all parts of the country were 
concentrated on the Eastern Sea- 
board, there was a continuation of 
the increase in production and car 
loadings which contributed to and 
are a result of Canada’s industrial 
expansion. More noticeable amongst 
these are petroleum and petroleum 
products, cement for construction, 
ores and concentrates, 

It continues to be disappointing, however, that with 
such buoyant traffic, the ratio of net earnings to gross 
earnings remains at the lowest level in the company’s 
history. 

Faced with this situation, the Canadian Pacific has 
had to continue to practice the strictest economy in its 
operations in order to meet its immediate financial ob- 
ligations. The company, however, has been able to under- 
take some notable improvements consistent with the 
ability to pay for them. 

While our equipment situation is not all that we would 
desire, because of inadequate financial returns and the 
high cost of replacements, we are embarked on an ex- 
tensive program of diselization of our motive power 
which it is expected will produce substantial savings in 
transportation costs, although the amount necessary to 
purchase this new equipment represents a heavy outlay 
which could not be justified except in terms of those 
savings. 

The Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway, on Vancouver 
Island, is now totally served by diesel locomotives and 
late in 1949, the Canadian Pacific completed dieselization 
of the 171-mile section between Montreal and Wells 
River, Vermont, through the aequisition of three 2,250- 
horsepower streamlined diesel locomotives of the latest 
type. This order followed delivery, earlier in the year, 
of 20 other diesel units for this section of the Company’s 
lines, including 1,500-horsepower freight locomotives and 
switchers of the same capacity and some 1,000-horse- 
power diesel switchers of a type now widely dispersed 
over terminals of the Canadian Pacific. 

The next big step to be taken in the Canadian Pacific’s 
expanding dieselization prograni is indicated in orders 
recently placed with newly established Canadian manu- 
facturers for 58 diesel locomotive units to be assigned 
to 517 miles of the company’s main line on the Schreiber 
division. Fulfilment of these orders will bring to 190 the 
number of diesel locomotives operated by the Canadian 
Pacific in Canada. 

Aside from the acquisition of diesels, the oil discoveries 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan have provided a major new 
source of fuel, and the company’s: Weston Shops at Win- 
nipeg have been working on orders to convert more than 
100 steam locomotives used on the prairies from coal 
to oil-burning. 
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In other directions, the Canadian Pacific is pursuing 
a progressive program. In July, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines inaugurated service from Vancouver, by way of 
Honolulu, Canton Island and the Fiji Islands, to Aus- 
tralia, operating four-engined, pressurized Canadian- 
built aircraft, and in September, using the same kind of 
aircraft, added a weekly service linking Vancouver with 
Tokyo and Hong Kong. These constituted the first air 
services by a Canadian operator to either Australia or 
Japan and China. 

Additional air services opened up by Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines in 1949 were from Montreal to the north- 


western Quebec mining communities of Val d’Or and 
Rouyn-Noranda and from Winnipeg to the Hudson’s 
Bay port of Churchill. 

In the autumn of 1949, Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
installed for the first time on any commercial aircraft a 
cross-wind landing gear, which enables a plane to land 
or take off from a single runway regardless of the wind 
direction. This equipment was obtained for use on the 
single strip landing fields recently constructed at Rouyn 
and Val d’Or. 

Operations of Canadian Pacific Steamships on the 
North Atlantic proved satisfactory, with its fleet of nine 
ships, two Empresses, four fast Beaver cargo ships, two 
Beaver cargo-passenger ships and the immigrant ship 
Beaverbrae, carrying more freight and passengers in 
and out of Montreal than in any summer season since the 
war. Next May, the Empress of Scotland, which before 
the war operated as the Empress of Japan and was the 
largest and fastest passenger ship on the Pacific, will 
join the trans-Atlantic fleet and run between Liverpool 
and Quebec. This will enable the Canadian Pacific to 
provide a weekly service by Empress liners on the St. 
Lawrence route to the United Kingdom. 

Two new 6,000-ton Clyde-built passenger vessels have 
joined the company’s British Columbia Coast Service 
fleet in the last year. The Princess Marguerite and the 
Princess Patricia both arrived via the Panama Canal 
early this year and are now engaged in the popular 
“Triangle Run” service between Vancouver, Victoria and 
Seattle. Both are capable of carrying 2,000 passengers 
per trip. 

Another ship, a 6,000-ton car ferry destined for service 
between Vancouver and Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, 
where the C.P.R. this summer opened a new $1,700,000 
ship terminal, has been ordered for the B.C.C.S. 

With completion set for 1950, work is progressing 
steadily on Canada’s most modern freight yard, the 
Company’s $9,500,000 “hump” retarder yard, now under 
construction in Montreal. The yard, when completed, 
will have 76 miles of track and will be the only one of 
its type in the country. It will be one of the first on the 
continent to make use of a new system of “push-button” 
switching, by which it will be possible to set all the 
switches necessary to move a car into a certain track 
merely by pushing buitons in a control tower. Electric- 
ally operated retarders will control the speed of cars 
being “humped” in the classification section of the yard. 

In passenger equipment, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
this year put into service the first roomette type sleeping 
cars seen on Canadian rails. Featuring moderately-priced 
all-enclosed space, five of the ten-roomette, five double- 
bedroom cars have gone into main line service on the 
system. Fourteen more of these cars are on order, as well 
as 64 first-class, air conditioned day coaches. These cars, 
too, are destined for main line operation. 

It is plain that such improvements can only continue 
if the Canadian Pacific is permitted revenues sufficient 
to play its full part in the development of the nation. 
Our position in this regard is made clear in the extensive 
submission filed with the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation which is presently hearing evidence on all 
phases of transportation within Canada. 

In Canada’s trade at home and abroad, the Canadian 
Pacific plays an integral part, following down through 
seven decades of steady and healthy development. We 
of the Canadian Pacific are proud of that part, and of 
Canada’s remarkable growth. It is our hope that condi- 
tions will permit us to carry on as we have always 
carried on, providing the efficient, low-cost transporta- 
tion without which no nation of such great distances may 
achieve full stature. 


WILLIAM L. MAUDE 
President, The Howard Savings Institution, Newark, N. J, 


From present indications we appear to face a con- 
tinuation of the current high level of economic activity 
in this country during the first six months of 1950. The 
decline that many business leaders anticipate for the 
second half of the year should be of 
moderate proportions. I do not be- 
lieve that employment, national in- 
come, consumer spending or housing 
construction will recede drastically 
during the year. Based on that out- 
look—particularly that for the im- 
portant factors of employment and 
national income—deposit trends in 
our mutual savings banks should re- 
main favorable during the period. 

Economic prospects such as these 
ordinarily merit considerable satis- 
faction. It is always possible, how- 
ever, to pay too high a price for any- 
thing, and I am afraid I share the 
doubts of those who wonder whether 
the degree of our present prosperity 
that is being purchased by an over- 
mortgaging of our country’s future will not one day 
prove to have been a poor bargain. 

I refer, of course, to the role being played by govern- 
ment overspending and deficit financing in the artificial 
stimulation of our economy. These stimuli cannot, in 
the long run, prove healthy for the nation, regardless 
of the theories that certain economists advance in their 
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behalf, nor will they finally prove any more truly effec- 
tive than trying to lift oneself by the bootstraps. 

The first of these twin evils—government overspend- 
ing—ii aecompanied by a level of taxation high enough 
to pay for that overspending would appear at first 
glance to contain its own cure, predicated on the seem- 
ingly reasonable assumption that if you take too much 
money out of too many people’s pockets their cumula- 
tive resentment will ultimately lead them to do some- 
thing about it. I for one, however, cannot feel any firm 
conviction that the correctness of that assumption can 
be taken any more for granted in the near future than 
during recent years. Millions of voters who appear 
quite willing to listen to the political promises of eco- 
nomic miracles will also, I am afraid, be equally content 
to continue the ride on the inflationary merry-go-round 
in the expectation that ever-mounting wage levels will 
take care of ever-mounting taxes. 

Despite the dangers inherent in government over- 
spending, nevertheless, deficit financing is, in my opin- 
ion, even more hazardous because—like so many habit- 
forming drugs—it looks so harmless. It appears so sim- 
ple and painless. It appears to solve so many embar- 
rassing problems—or at least postpones the need for 
their solutions. The mounting debt that deficit financ- 
ing is producing, however, will have to be reckoned 
with in one of two ways; either we shall end up by 
passing on to our children and our children’s children 
a burden so staggering as to threaten our country with 
economic and political bankruptcy: or else we shall con- 
tinue on our present road toward a sizable repudia- 
tion of that debt by robbing the dollar of its only real 
value—its purchasing power. The first of these two 
alternatives is a tragic heritage to bestow on our de- 
scendants; the second penalizes the thrifty and rewards 
the improvident. 

Any form of government which, for political expedi- 
ency or any other reason, deprives its core of thrifty 
citizens of the just rewards of their thrift in order to 
finance grandiose plans for an impossible future takes 
a dreadful risk—the risk that those citizens will lose 
their faith in thrift. When that happens here—if it 
happens—this country will have lost the most important 
ingredient in its past and present greatness. 

Because of our deep concern over this danger, we in 
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the field of mutual savings banking should oppose and 
continue to oppose in the year ahead the overspending 
and deficit financing that seems to have become a per- 
manent part of government policy. In the conscientious 
discharge of our duty as trustees for the $20 billion 
placed in our care by 18 million American savers we 
can not do less. 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


U. S. Senator from South Carolina 


The year 1950 will present a challenge to industry and 
to the relationship between government and business, 
particularly small business. 

The war with its attendant vast government contracts 
provided an accumulation of liquid 
assets. The transition period has 
now been completed and business is 
faced with the largest single problem 
it has faced in several years—that of 
providing postwar financing either 
through earnings resulting from war 
time profits and peace time prosper- 
ity or through the medium of bor- 
rowed money. It is a certainty that 
retained earnings will prove to be 
inadequate for future needs and also 
they cannot be primarily utilized for 
establishment of new business enter- 
prises. Thus, venture capital is a 
prerequisite for the improvement of 
our national economy. Without ade- 
quate security, private financing 
cannot and will not fulfill the 
responsibility of providing sufficient capital to meet the 
requirements, especially in the field of providing tech- 
nical advisory assistance and adopting new and improved 
industriak techniques which increase productivity of 
labor and enhance the free competitive spirit of business 
enterprise. Already, our economy has been affected and 
inhibited through the scarcity of eauity money. 

As an alternative, business, particularly small business, 
will be forced to turn to government lending agencies 
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in order to secure working capital and be assured of 
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technical advisory assistance as well as the means to 
improve industrial techniques. These must be accom- 
plished through the liberalization of lending policies of 
present government loan agencies or through the cree- 
tion of a separate agency empowered to carry out these 
broad objectives. Many editorials are being written to- 
cay lending credence to the belief that if government is 
to provide venture capital, Congress should so provide 
in clear and unmistakable terms. There is much to be 
said in support of this view and I believe that Congress 
will thoroughly investigate this problem and perhaps 
enact such legislation in 1950. 

Further, the incentive of private investment in not 
Only the under-developed areas of this country but also 
in the undeveloped areas abroad should be encouraged 
and abetted through the enactment of legislation by the 
Congress during this year. It is my earnest conviction 
that such will be brought to realization in the interests 
of business in the early part of this year. Any legisla- 
tion which is needed and passed must be carefully 
crafted since it is axiomatic in our economy that public 
funds should not be extended for any projects for whieh 
private capital is available. To do otherwise would 
tend to destroy private initiative and our country should 
always remain emphatically a land of private initiative. 
With the proper balance between government money 
and private financing, an increased incentive for private 
investment will be provided, 

Obviously, an adjustment in the tax structure would 
encourage private investment and provide an impetus 
to increasing equity capital. Such adjustment should 
be particularly adaptable to small business, which is 
now and always has been the very foundation of free, 
competitive enterprise. 

It is my belief that business will accept the challenge 
which it faces in 1950. With the assistance of construc- 
tive and helpful legislation, which should provide the 
stimutus for economic growth and individual progress, 
private investment will gain momentum and _ business 
will take its proper step forward in 1950 on the road to 
the achievement of our national objective of maximum. 
employment, production and purchasing power. 


Continued on page 58 
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Ralph Anderson Joins 
Brand, Grumet & Tenser 


Brand, Grumet & Tenser, 150 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
have announced that 
Ralph Anderson is now associated 
with them in their 
Department. 
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RAY E. MAYHAM 
President, West Side Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


In writing about the financial and business situation, 
it is always necessery to at least briefly review condi- 
tions in the past in order to understand the present. and 
to attempt to foresee the outlook for the future. The fact 
is that 1949 turned out to be a gen- 
erally prosperous business year, and 
that notwithstanding certain dis- 
turbing signs, some here, but mostly 
in other parts of the world, tnis 
country has apparently settled down 
to a period of sound business 
progress. 

Early in the past year there was 
quite a widespread feeling that the 
necessary readjustments which we 
would have to go through would be 
disastrous to many lines of business 
and inevitably wind up in a depres- 
sion, but those fears soon proved to 
be groundless and business has been 
generally good ever since. The time 
will probably never come when 
every phase of business conditions 
will be entirely satisfactory to everyone, but when the 
collective results are good, and a large proportion of 
our population have enjoyed a high degree of prosper- 
ity, naturally business is good. 

Some people have become so used to sudden and spec- 
tacular changes in economic, political and international 
conditions, all of which become increasingly interre- 
lated, that anything which seems like a comparative 
calm in any of those fields now seems like a lag in 
normal activity, but the fact is that we should welcome 
such periods. as they contribute to greater economic and 
business stability. 

We shall always have different schools of thought in 
regard to political and economic questions, resulting in 
practically continuous public discussions, but we have 
always been able to handle our domestic proolems, and 
I believe we can continue to do so. For instance, there 
is the matter of strikes, which frequently occurred dur- 
ing 1949 and always seem to be threatening as we look 
into the future, and it now seems necessary that there 
should be further attempts to find a proper solution of 
this question along lines which will prevent the closing 
of mines and !:ndustry, or the stoppage of transportation, 
and the consequent great losses to both employer and 
employed, as well as losses and inconvenience to other 
lines of business and the general public. 

Other important questions which have a direct rela- 
tion to the future of business are taxes and the prob- 
ability of deficit financing, greater economy in govern- 
ment, and at the same time the propositions which have 
been advanced for greater participation by the govern- 
ment in promoting the welfare of our citizens, all of 
which will come before Congress. Reduction of taxes 
and greater governmental economy are going to be hard 
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to accomplish in face of the large military establish- 
ment which we are forced to maintain. and the aid we 
are giving other nations as the result of the foreign 


situation, so it seems that we shall be fortunate if we 
can keep the total of taxes and expenditures just about 
where they are now for another year, and, under the 
circumstances, we should not enter upon additional pro- 
grams which will increase our national commitments. 


In the world picture, and unquestionably of tremen- 
dous importance to us, are the onmarching spread oi 
Communism, and the dismemberment and probable dis- 
integration of the British and Holland Dutch colonial 
empires. Communism undoubtedly seeks world domina- 
tion and is an ever increasing threat to other nations, as 
it is daily becoming more evident that it and any other 
economic and social system cannot long exist side by 
side without coming into conflict and eventual open 
warfare. The dismemberment of the British and Dutch 
colonial systems are also of great importance in the 
world situation, as there is the possibility that the new 
countries which have been established may become 
aligned with Communism, and there is no doubt that it 
is one of the major causes of the present economic slump 
in great Britain, whose industrial prosperity in the past 
has been largely due to its business with its dominions 
and dependencies. There is one great lesson which we 
should learn from the disturbing conditions which exist 
in other parts of tne world todav, and that is that we 
should never allow any conditions to develop here which 
will engender Communism or any of the other upheavals 
which have taken place elsewhere. 


Taking inte consideration all of the conditions which 
I have mentioned. and barring actual warfare, I am 
willing to predict that 1950 will be another prosperous 
year for American business, at least as good as 1949, and 
there are many signs that it may be better. I think the 
reason for this is that American business has proceeded 
with caution during the past few years, and that there 
has been more constructive business and less specula- 
tion. I know that this is so from my observations in 
banking, which is a type of business where all types of 
businesses converge, and where we can see greater and 
increasing evidences of economic stability. 


‘lines of machines. 


FOWLER McCORMICK 


Chairman of the Board, International Harvester Company 


In writing about the outlook for our business in 1950, 
I find it impossible to talk with any reasonable degree 
of assurance about anything longer than the first six 
months. Our planning is based conservatively on the 
assumption that our volume will not 
be as large as in 1948 or 1949, but it 
is, of course, impossible at this time 
to give any exact estimate of what 
it will be. 

We are going to be bothered by 
shortages of steel for the next two 
or three months. The impact of these 
shortages will, of course, vary con- 
siderably in respect to our different 


The two other things which could 
adversely affect our sales during the 
coming months would be labor dis- 
turbances caused by the activities of 
rival unions, and a somewhat les- 
sened farm buying power. — 

Aside from these factors, we look 
for the first six months of our fiscal 
year to be good. 

Offsetting the disadvantages mentioned, we have a 
completely new line of motor trucks to sell and a new 
line of household refrigeration. Volume on these lines 
should run considerably ahead of last year’s. 


All in all, 1950 looks to us to be a year in which 
quality of product, cost reduction and economy pro- 
grams, and intelligent and aggressive salesmanship will 
count. 
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W. C. McCORD 


President, Southland Life Insurance Company 


This article on the outlook for 1950 in the life insur- 
ance industry is being written before Christmas, 1949, 
and before the President’s budget message has been pre- 
sented to Congress. The advantage of year-end figures 
are not yet available. 

Most economists seem confident 
that business will be good for the 
first six months of 1950, or at least 
down into next spring. However, on 
the long-range outlook, there seems 
to be no unanimity of opinion. Even 
the remaining members of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors’ seem un- 
able to agree. 

One is reminded of the question 
once asked Daniel Boone*if he was 
ever lost in the forest. He replied, 
“No, but one time I was confused 
for three days.” 

In projecting a trend for 1950, the 
writer looked back over some of the 
predictions for 1949 and the prévious 
years to see what degree of accuracy 
was Obtained. The year 1949 showed some. evidence of 
fear of deflationary forees beginning to work, but it was 
rather startling to look two years back and find the fol- 
lowing prediction that appeared in a prominent news- 
paper during the first week of 1948 on the outlook of 
business for that year. It stated: 

“Eeonomists believe another prosperous year 
squeezed out of the postwar boom. 

“Intlationary pressures now outweigh those making 
for the long expected postwar slump. Political consid- 
erations in an election year dietate-the maintenance of 
the present trend, and the economy; though more vulner- 
able by a year of pipelme filling than itewas 12 months 
ago, still has shown surprising_resistance to deflationary 
factors. ; 

“There are a vast number’ of’ mixed trends, and few 
of the nation’s top economists are willing to go any 
farther than the first half in their predictions. But they 
see the inflationary pressures dominant for at least that 
period. And it is entirely possible, they say, that a year 
on a production level higher than 1947 will be achieved. 

“Both the Republican master minds and the President 
agree on one vague policy—to keep this precarious pros- 
perity balancing on a mild inflationary course. This 
will be the appropriate economic backdrop for the polit- 
ical speech-making of an election year. Political con- 
siderations are dominant. It will be for political pur- 
poses that the men in Washington will use—or refrain 
from using—the many tools they now have available for 
carving out the economic level.” ‘ 

It seems that such a quotation is worth repeating be- 
cause it could be lifted with remarkable fidelity and 
placed in a current prediction of the new year 1950; in 
fact, some similar prediction may appear in this issue. 

Actually, it is a prediction quite similar to the one % 
propose for the outlook of the life insuratree business 
for the coming year. 
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can be 


Business optimism is now prevalent as was pessiMisaiia 


during the summer of 1949. Between that time and to- 
day, business has undergone a $12 billion inventory ring- 


out. Prices and supply now seem to be in better bal- 


ets 
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ance. and with demand better, there seems to be more 
confidence in the future. 

During December, 1949, employment reached a high 
of over 59 million, and while you will have the figures 
by the time you read this article, it seems that Christmas 
business for 1949 will be as good as 1948. With dollar 
sales probably off about 4%. but with prices down about 
6%, the volume of business should be about the same or 
maybe even a little better. ; 

Surely no one will be surprised to hear an expression 
of optimism from a life insurance company in Texas, 
and not without justification. 

Out of the 584 legal reserve life insurance companies 
in the United States, nearly 20% have their home offices 
in Texas, more by far than any other state in the Union, 
and to bring it even closer to our home, Dallas has more 
legal reserve life insurance companies than any other 
city in Texas, and exceeded in number by only three 
other cities in the United States. 

In spite of this geographical feeling of optimism, I 
would like to give some figures to support my views. 

At the end of 1947 optimism was expressed for the 
first half of 1948, but the inference was left that 1949 
might show evidence of deflationary forces. This proved 
to be true, and a decline similar to the 1920-21 period 
could have developed. However, there were many tac- 
tors which prevented such a precipitous decline, among 
these being, first, the cautious policy of business toward 
inventory. It will be remembered that a sizable con- 
striction took place to the extent of nearly $12 billion. 
While this was deflationary at the time, it was found 
that the constriction had been too severe, and merchants 
needed to replenish their goods. This cautious attitude 
avoided speculative borrowing and inventory accumu- 
lation which were some of the weaknesses of the 1920-21 
period. A second factor was the financial strength and 
liquidity of business and individuals. Another factor 
seems to be that peace-time adjustments did not come 
all at once. 

Today as We look forward to the new year, we see 
the high level of income supported by several factors; 
among them must certainly be included “the high level 
of government spending.” One can point Out extrava- 
gances in almost any field, but to use the life insurance 
field for illustration let us look for a moment at the 
National Service Life Insurance dividend which the 
government is to-pass out to 16 million veterans in the 
next few months, amounting to something over $2,800 
million or well over a third of the annual interest charge 
on the total federal debt. It amounts to an over-all 
refund of about 70° of the premiums paid to the Vet- 
erans Bureau by all servicemen. Such dividend is made 
possible because the government paid all death claims 
that could be traced directly or indirectly to the extra 
hazard of service, In addition, the government has borne 
the maintenance cost of the policies. No private com- 
pany could have operated on such a basis. 

To give some idea of the cost, out of the $3,787 million 
of death claims paid through 1948, the government ap- 
propriations that did not come from premiums paid by 
veterans amounted to $8,291 million. 

The mechanics of paying this dividend, the largest 
operation in life insurance history, involves the training 
of 3.000 additional new employees and issuing 16 million 
checks. 

Thus the effect of government spending can be readily 
seem. Too this should be added the expense of foreign 
spending, the cost of price support, unemployment com- 
pensation, and now the projected expense of a pension 
plan, 

To do a little figuring on the cost of the 
let us take a few facts. 

It has been estimated that there are now over II 
million people in the United States that are 65 years of 
age or over. At $100.00 per month this would call for an 


pension plan, 


“Snnual expense of over $12 billion, or more than twice 


Ahe interest charge-on ‘the Federal debt. 

Due to the low birth rate in the 1930s, it is quite 
probable that the average age during the 1950-1£50 de- 
ade will-increase, making the cost of such a program 
to the government of fantastic proportions. 

Other inflationary factors for 1950 that could be 
pointed out are: housing loans On easier terms by goy- 
ernment agencies, wage increases with corresponding 
increases in industrial costs and the high liquid assets 
of both business and individuals. 

How can this be interpreted in the life insurance field? 

First. it is evident that as inflation robs the policy- 
holder of the purchasing power of the dollar, his need 
for increased insurance becomes self evident. The 
amount of life insurance required to purchase $100.00 
worth of 1939 food will now require about $170,000 worth 
of insurance. The life agent who sold his client a policy 
in 1939 to provide his beneticiary with $100.00 per 
mronth income now needs to go back and write him ad- 
ditional insurance to provide $70.00 per month more to 
do the same job he intended to do when to took out the 
policy —disregarding the fact that his requirements have 
probably increased. 

“With these facts as a background and with the belief 


*ihat in 1950 we will have a high level of personal] sav- 


ings in the country and a high level of income, I would 
like to get to the business of making a few predictions: 
First, I believe it is not unreasonable to assume that 
$25 billion worth of insurance will be purchased in 


pitted States companies during 1950, the highest figure 
nearly 


in life insurance history and two and a half 
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times the $11 billion figure of 1940, bringing the total 
amount of ordinary, group and industrial life insurance 


in force to a figure that may be close to $240 billion or 


about ten times the amount of life insurance in force in 
England. 

These figures are large, but a goal not above attain- 
ing when you look at the 1948 figures and find that 
about 80 million people owned $207 billion of life insur- 
ance and that such amount represented only $4,800.00 
per family, or only about ten months’ income. The field 
of uninsured is still over 60 million, and the amount of 
insurance per family per dollar of national income is 
less now than it was in 1940 or 1930. 

Total insurance figures are so large that they may 
lose significance so I would like to compare them on a 
basis of life insurance per family with national income 
per family in the United States. 

During 1920 life insurance per family amounted to 
$1,500.00, while national income ver family was $2,900.90, 
or, in other words, the average family owned life insur- 
ance amounting te about six months’ income. By 1930 
this per family had increased to $3,500.00. 
while national income had dropped to $2,500.00. How- 
ever, this was a bad year, and 1929 might be a better year 
to use for comparison, and the figures being $3,300.00 
for insurance and $2.$00.00 for the national income fig- 
ure; either. year life insurance had increased 
to more than 12 months’ average income. By 1940 life 
insurance per family remained at the same figure, 
$3,300.00, while national income per family had dropped 
to $2,300.00. this year on the national 
figure very rapidly, whereas life insurance 
per tamily lagged far behind so that by 1945 the life 
insurance per family amounted to $4,000.00 and national 
income per family had climbed to $4,900.00. The next 
year the insurance lag from the national income figure 


insurance 


hence in 


From income 


increased 


amounted to about only half of such difference, and was 
about 1947. The year 1948 
forge anead to $5,600.00 with life 
ging behind at $4,800.00. 


the same for saw national 


income insurance lag- 


During 1950 this is going to be a good challenge to 
the wide-awake agent because there is a greater need 
than ever for life insurance. The average income has 


risen to where it makes additional life insurance both 
necessary and attainable, ; 

Therefore, if ] paraphrase the economists of the 
fall of 1947, I that in the 
the piessures of need to buy life 


may 


will say life insurance field 


insurance outweigh the 


pressures Of inability to buy, that while political 


dictate the maintenance of the present 


Con- 


siderations may 


trend, if private life insurance companies are allowed 
freedom trom political pressures, a higher production 


level will be achieved for 1950. 


Henry 8. Warner Co. Is George McDowell Pres. 
Of Detroit Exchange 


Being Formed in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Henry DETROIT. MICH. — 
B. Warner & Co., Inc. is being| McDowell, George av 
formed with offices at 123 South & o., has been elected President 


Detroit 


of ihe 
Broad Street to act as brokers and 
dealers in 
general mar- 


Paul W.Hicks, 
Secretary and 
Treasurer. Mr. 
Warner wili 
be in charge 
of corporate 





George 


Henry B. Warres trading and 
Mr. Hicks in dent and Fred J. 
charge of sales. Mr. Warner for| Named as Governors 
the past 19 years has been with! year terms were Dan Byrne, Paine. 
the Philadelphia office of E. H., Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Sidney 


tollins & Sons as Manager of tne 


and Wayne M. 
trading department. Mr. Hicks was 


Lerchen & Co. 


with Baker. Weeks & Harden. 
Also associated with the new J : Bli Ad ° 
firm will be Elizabeth Farrell, JOC@iA, DSS mit 


who was 
lins 


formerly with E. H. Rol- 
& Sons for 18 years. during 


which time sae was closely iden- 


tified with their trading activities. 


will admit 


A. McDowell | 


Stock 
succeeding | 
Armin H. Vo- 
gel, A. H. Vo- 


ket securities gel & Co. 

specializing in | Samuel 
Philadelphia Hague, Smith 
Transporta- Hague & Co.., 
tion Co. is- was electea 
sues. Oijlicers Vice-Presi- 
are Henry B. dent, and 
Warner, Pres- Warren T. Ol- 
ident, and son, Win. C 


Roney & Co., 
Treasurer. 
John O. 
Farlane was 
re-elected 
A. McDowell Executive 

Vice-Presi- 
Oppat Secretary. 


J. Forsyth, Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Spade, 


Jacquin, Bliss & Stanley 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchar ge. 
Gavle L 


partnership on Jan. 26. 


PHILIP M. McKENNA 


President, Kennametal Inc. 


The cemented hard carbide industry producing tools, 
dies and wear-resisting parts is now a $25 million a year 
industry in America. Prices of these hard metal com- 
positions have zone down from $1 a gram in 1928 to 
yO cents a gram in 1933, to 45 cents 
a gram in 1936, 12 cents a gram in 
1940 and about 4% cents a gram 
during the war and at present. These 
very large price reductions have 
caused a large part of the output te 
be done at a loss, especially during 
the postwar years. Steadiness of 
output was not attained, because of 
the series of strikes beginning in 
1946 in the automobile trade, stop- 


ping shipment of carbide cutting 
tools for machine shops then for 


over three months; and a series of 
strikes in coal mining, stopping the 
orderly production of carbide min- 
ing tools which constituted a minor 
but important field of use of these 
hard metals in the postwar period. 
The recent steel strike also disrupted orderly production 
in 1949. One of the long established but smaller pro- 
ducers of cemented hard carbide went into bankruptcy 
in the closing months of 1948 and has discontinued pro- 
duction. The average return to the industry was nega- 
tive. That was all the more unfortunate because the 
energy necessary to apply and develop these cost saving 
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hard metals which have been called ‘“‘vitamins of in- 
dustry” was not available to the extent necessary. Each 


sale of so many grams of these metals has to be accom- 
panied by engineering work to realize the potential 
value in them. The cost of such work must be included 
in the price. 


A bright feature in 1949 was the iniroduction of 
“Kentanium,’ a cemented hard composition chiefly 
{itanium and columbium carbide, not for tool use, but 


jor elements of gas turbines and otner uses where the 
astonishing ability of these products of powder metal- 
lurgy to resist destruction ky oxidation at temperatures 
as high as 2000 degrees Fahrenheit while retaining high 
tensile sirength and hizh mechanical strength makes 
practical the use of more efficient high temperatures in 
such power units. Blades for gas turbines are now being 
made of Kentanium. It is probable that the cemented 
carbide industry will have a new field as large or larger 
than the tool and die fields of use of these hard strong 
metals, beginning commercially in 1949. The year 1950 
should see the first important commercial uses of Ken- 
tanium in airplane turbines. 

The and climate in the U.S. A. 
is not conducive to such deveiopments due to the un- 
certainties introduced by aeficit financing and irredeem- 


economic financial 


able paper money. Despite entirely adequate gold re- 
serves for resumption of specie payments providing a 
sound currency in which borrowers and lenders may 


have confidence, the authorities continue to cling to their 
usurped powers, sterilizing the gold in Fort Knox which 
otherwise would permit free men in industry to create 
real prosperity by providing a means of validating the 
promises men live by. “Heads I win, tails you lose,” 
taxation laws keep the American people from enjoyinz 
the widespread use of such new discoveries. “Renego- 
tiation’”’ hamstrings those who need and can use capital 
to provide employment and strengthen our country. 
Freedom is a very practical consideration for industrial 
development in 1950. 7 


THOMAS F. MceCARTHY 
President, Austin Nichels & Co. Inc. 


The outlook for our industry for 1950 is quite mixed 
and uncertain which, I suppose, applies to many other 
industries also. We are faced with the ever more ap- 
parent fact that the $9.00 per gallon Federal excise tax 
on liquor is altogether too high. 
Sales are shrinking and bootlegging 
is increasing. 

In my opinion all segments of our 
industry will coordinate in the fight 
for the reduction of the $3.00 per 
proof gallon war tax that was added 
in 1944 and which our Government 
promised to remove when hostilitie; 
had ceased. The industry’s position 
is that this tax should come off when 
the other war luxury taxes come off, 
though there is a strong movement 
afoot to leave the liquor industry 
holding the tax bag and this we will 
fight to the last ditch. 

Increasing costs are affecting the 
liquor wholesaler as in most cases 
his mark-up has been fixed and he 
has been unable to offset these increasing costs except 
with improved methods in operation and the opportunity 
to improve at his level is very limited. 
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Four-year-old domestic whiskey will again be plenti- 
ful by the latter part of 1950 and the competition of 


straight whiskies against blends is already becoming 
more apparent. 
Scotch whisky with no age statement on the label 


will become more plentiful in 1950 but Scotch whisky 
with an eight-year-old age statement and older will 
probably become increasingly scarce until 1953 when 
the whiskies made in 1945 will be eight years old. 

In the domestic wine business it appears the volume 
in 1950 will better 1949, which is 
the second largest year the industry has had since Re- 
peal, but over-production of wines is the most serious 
problem of the growers. 

In spite of all this, the prosperity attendant upon the 
high national income forecast should give our industry, 
in my opinion, as good a year in 1959 as it had in 1949. 


Continued on page 60 


be as good or than 
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If you are interested in a new plant location, you are cordially invited to avail 
yourself of the services of our Development Department. Its staff of Agricultural, 
Geological, Forestry and Industrial Representatives can save you time and money 
in finding the spot best suited to your requirements. 


R. P. JOBB, Manager Development Service 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
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CARL W. MEYERS 


President, The Colorado Fuel and Iren Corporation 


Cc. B. MceMANUS 
President, Georgia Power Company 


The use of electric power enters into practically all 
industrial and commercial business operations, and thus 
the level of electrical consumption may be taken as a 
measure of the economic life of a community. Since the 
sconomic prospects tur Georgia as a 
whole are of more general interest 
“han the prospects for a single indus- 
cry, this appraisal, based upon the 
xyeorgia Power Co.'s forecasts, will 
jeal with the cutlook for the State, 
‘ather than with the more restricted 
yrospects for our own business. 

In a single sentence, the year 1949 
saw a return to what may be called 
10rmal conditions, following the 
abnormal period immediately after 
after the end of the war. In 1950, 
shis “‘normal” level of business and 
ndustry expected to continue 
vith a slight upward trend. 

It may be said, however, that 
yresent-day normal operations in 
yeorgia are at a substantially higher 
evel than the prewar standard. 

Textile manufacturing is Georgia’s largest industry. 
The sale of electric power such plants constitutes 
about 60% of the Georgia Power Co.’s industrial busi- 
ess. Followirg the abnormaily high demand of the 
Ostwar years, caused Dy an accumulated shortage of 
“onsumer goods, the textile industiy hag seitled down to 
supplying current, rather than deferred demands. These 
current demands are requiring the mills to run at about 
35% of total capacity or nearly 100% of economic 
‘fapacity. 

The postwar period saw the establishment of a num- 
ver of large new industries in Georgia, including Ford, 

yeneral Motors, Armstrong Cork, Clark Thread, M. T. 
Stevens Woolen Mills and others. While the industrial- 
zation of Georgia hs been proceeding at a steady rate 


is 





Cc. B. McManus 


to 


or many years, the boom conditions in 1947 and 1948 
and are not expected to continue. There will be an 
necrease in industrial development in 1950, but the 


zrowth is expected to be less rapid than in the postwar 
ye riod 


During the past three years, the Georgia Power Co 


vas been adding new electric customers at the rate of 
approximately 30,0@0 a year. This rate is expected to 
“ontinue in 1950 without material change. It results 


‘rom the growth and expansion of our large and small 
tities and the surburban areas surrounding those cities. 


‘t also results from the extension of electric service in 
small-town and rural sections. 

There is no serious unemployment problem in 
yeorgia and there will not bo one in 1950 if our fore- 
‘asts are correct. A few marginal industries have 


tlosea down because of uneconGcinic operating conditions, 
mut the employment problems thus created are small 
and loval in extent. 

The of electricity by residential and commercial 
-ustomers of the company is exvected to increase at the 
wniform rate of the last several ye. Sales of electrical 
uppliances by the company should be approximately 
$4.000 000. or about $300,000 than 1949 sales, ac- 
‘ording to present indicatiors. 

Tne Georgia Power Co.'s own construction program 
1as had an important effect on the economic life of the 
State. Since the end of the war four steam-electric 
zenerating units have been constructed and placed in 
yperation, providing a total of 145,000 kilowatts of new 
“apacity. Two additional units of 100,000 kilowatts are 
inder ebnstruction with completion scheduled for next 
“all. 

The 
las bee: 
and will continue at that rate in 
‘he future as we can foresec. 


WARD MELVILLE 


President, Melville Shoe Corporation 


use 
irs. 


iInore 


Georgia Power Co.’s investment in new facilities 
running at the rate of $25 to $380 million a year 
i950 and for as far into 


During the past two years. the portion of consumers’ 
xpenditures which has gone into apparel and snoe pur- 
thases has been below what was considered the “normal” 


vercentage in prewar years. With personal income alter 
caxes at levels inuch higner than 
luring the prewar years, it reniains 
to be seen whether the postwar 
pattern will actually be the same. 
several vears ot experience wiil be 
‘equired to supply the answer. The 


general expectation seems to be that, 
‘ven if return to the pre- 
Var percentage the apparel indus- 
ries’ piece of the national expendi- 


we do not 


ures “pie” will increase somewiat 
n 1950 If so and if over-ali con- 
umer purchasing power is main- 
ained, that would mean improved 


verform for the shoe industry. 
It can: be assumed, however, 
hat any particular industry is goicg : 
0 maintain its position without ef- Ward Melville 
sort. The competition between in- 
iustries for the consumer’s dollar 


Nice 





ot 


now 


in- 


that those 


cdustries are on a basis of unrestricted production—is 
becoming as strong as in the immediate prewar years, 
when it was being recognized as an even greater factor, 
in some ways, than the traditional competition within 
industries. The large amounts which have been spent 
for automobiles, electric appliances, and other durable 
zoods, during the past two years, are a reflection not 
only of the huge deferred demand for such goods, but 
of the merchandising skill of these industries in compet- 
ing for the consumer’s favor. Similar skill must be shown 
by the apparel industries if their share of the consumer’s 
dollar is to be larger than what may be expected on the 
basis of necessity alone. Continued alertness in mer- 
chandising and increased emphasis on selling are essen- 
tial if that is to be accomplished. 


CLARENCE G. MEEKS 
President, Hudson Trust Company, Union City, N. J. 


So far as I am concerned, I am neither an economist 
nor a prophet. I do believe that business in our section 
will be good but I am basing that purely on local condi- 
tions. 


GUSTAV METZMAN 
President, New York Central Railroad 


I look for the new to be a much better one for 


the railroad industry. and the eastern railroads in par- 


year 


ticular, than was 1949. 

The persistent strikes and layoffs 
in the pbituniinous coal fields and the 
steel strike combined with a gen- 
make 


the 


eral business slackening to 
1949 
railroads 


While 


certainty 


disappointing year for 


in the east. 

‘an predict with 
of the 
the prospect is for 
of strike 
industries. To that 
other ways 
appears 


no one ¢ 


the course nation’s 


economy in 1950, 


a substantial diminution 


Key 


turmeil in 


extent, and possibly in 





well, the picture much 


as 


brighter, 


Gustav Metzman 


BEN R. MEYER 
President, Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles 


During the past three years nianufacturing, trade and 


financial institutions all over the country have been 
hard at work adjusting themseives to the normal 
growth prospects of the United States, and of their 
particular communities. 

Some very dire predictions have been made for 
California, as a state in which more severe conditions 
will exist than for the country at large. Actually our 


adjustments started a little sooner than they did else- 
where but comparative statistics for the entire country 


show that variations as to both time and extent have 
been insignificant. For instance, from April, 1940 to 
September, 1949 civilian employment in Los Angeles 


County increased approximately 600,000 persons or 60%. 
Since the war employment in manufacturing establish- 
ments has declined due to reduced aircraft and ship- 
building activity. It has, however, been absorbed in 
other lines. Unemployment as a percentage of civilian 
labor forces, which has always been higher in Los 
Angeles County, is still in a normal relationship to the 
national figures. 

It will take many years to complete the construction 
of r@€quired facilities for residence, transportation, civil 
administration, education and health to meet the needs 
of our present population. I believe there is justification 
for optimism for any community and especially for 
banking in that area as long as our national and local 


problems remain those of a dynamic and expanding 
economy. 

Insofar as the banking industry on a national plane is 
concerned, in the next year 1 do not look for much 


change from the 1949 earnings and dividena experience. 
Some reventie will probably be lost through government 
bond refunding. This may very well be offset by a 
demand for than is now anticipated, by 
lower operating costs and by a normal deposit growth. 
closing, I like to observe that the adjust- 
ment pattern after World War Il now seems to be very 
well defined. One another has gone 
through adjustment met demand. 
While these adjustments have progressed from industry 


higher loans 


In should 


industry attler 


an as its production 
to industry a huge money supply, stable consumer ex- 
the the American 
people have substained the over-all economy ata satis- 


In 1949 we progress 


penditures and resourcefuiness of 


factory level inade considerable 


toward economic stabilization. {n 1950 I believe we will 
continue along this same broad pattern of achieving 
stabilization by offsetting price adjustments where 


needed through greater efficiency and sales effort. 





We look forward to operations at a high rate of ca- 
pacity for at least the first half of 1950 based on present 
backlogs and continuing demand for our products. 

Operating profits for the tirst half ot the current fiscal 
year which ends next June, will, 
however, be somewhat reduced as a 
result vf cuitailed opcrations due to 
the steel strike, and increased costs 
for raw materials, labor, transporta- 
tion, and other services. 

C. F. & IL. has carried on an exten- 
Sive modernization program during 
the past several years at its five 
Eastern plants, at its two plants in 
California, and at its steel plant at 
Pueblo, Colorado. One of the larger 
installations was the completion of 


a new modern rod mill at Pueblo 
in the latter part of 1949. A new 
construction program will also be 





in progress at the Pueblo plant dur- 
ing 1950 to enlarge power facili- 
ties and install a new Rail Slitting 
and Rerolling Mill. 

In making large capital expenditures to improve its 
plants and diversify its product lines, C. F. & I. has faith 
in the continued growth of the basic industries that use 
its products—agriculture, petroleum, railroads, mining, 
construction, manufacturing and _ steel fabrication. 
Larger markets are also developing from industries that 
have established new manufacturing plants, particular- 
ly in the Western and Southwestern regions, and other 
large public and private construction programs are also 
under way or being planned. 

While there is general agreement that 1950 will show 
a high volume of business activity, particularly in the 
early months, all signs alsc point to increasing compe- 


Carl W. Meyers 


tion. Studies to improve operating practices and selling 
methods will continue to be active projects during the 
year. 

A rate of business activity higher than the national 


average prevailed throughout 1949 in many of C. F. & Is 
important market regions, and there are numerous evi- 
dences that the higher level of activity will continue 
during the present year. 

America’s prosperity in 1950 in the steel industry, as 
well as in other basic industries, will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on ithe cooperation that exists between 


business management, labor and government. The 
productive strength of our nation must be maintained 


and this can only be accomplished through a program 
of mutual understanding and coordinated effort. Work- 


ing together objectively—and for the common good— 
America’s enterprise economy can be preserved. With 
only a small part of the world’s people, the United 


States produces about half of the world goods, and steel 
is one of the vital needs in peacetime or in the defense 
of our nation. 

Great progress been made in the steel industry 
in the past 50 years. During my own 43 years of expe- 
rience in the industry, I have seen many improvements 
in the art of steel making, through research and the in- 
genuity of American workmen. t half century. 


has 


The next 
starting with 1950, will again bring new and wonderful 
technical advancements. I hope we are equally suc- 
cessful in the field of human relationships. 


CLIFFORD W. MICHEL 


President, Dome Mines Limited 


The gold mining industry in Canada, which is second 
only to South Africa among the gold producers of the 
British Commonwealth, is making a good comeback from 
the depressed and difficult conditions of the last eight 
years. Production for 1949, estimated 





at $148 million shows an increase 
of 20% over 1948 production and 
38% over that of 1947. The advance, 


while not spectacular, is steady and 
based on solid improvement in oper- 
ating conditions. 


To this three factors have con- 
tributed. 
Labor in the immediate postwar 


years was in short supply and the 
industry suffered from a heavy turn- 
over of transient em»loyees. During 
1948 and 1949 some 4,006 men were 
brought out to Canada from the Dis- 
placed Persons camps of Germany 
for the mining industry, and a good 
proportion of them were allocated to 
employment in the gold mines of 
Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba. These men have settled 
well, done excellent work, and gained valuable experi- 
ence. Many are staying permanently with the industry 
With larger and more stable working forces many mines 
have been enabled to expand their operations and plan 
their programs with ¢reater confidence and continuity 
Additional labor, however, would not in itself have 
been sufficient to keeg in operation some mines, es- 
pecially those with marginal ore bodies. With sharply 
rising costs of operation and a fixed price for their prod- 
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uct, a price which was actually reduced by 10% in July 
1946 with the establishment of parity between the Cana- 
dian and United States dollars, the squeeze became al- 
most insupportable for many marginal mines. In order 
to keep such mines in operation and to maintain the 
communities which depend on them, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment devised and implemented ‘“‘The Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act.” 

This was a cleverly designed plan for giving cost-aid 
assistance on a sliding scale in proportion to the mines’ 
costs of operation. As its title implies, it was an emer- 
gency measure. It was to operate for three years begin- 
ning the Ist of January, 1948. Under this plan some $10 
miilion was paid to the gold mines in 1948 and something 
like $13 million will be paid in 1949. 

For 1950 the plan will be continued, but in a modified 
form to allow for the increased price of gold which 
Canadian operators receive as a result of the devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar, which took effect in September 
last and restores the Canadian price of gold to its pre- 
parity figure of $38.50 an ounce. 

The effect of these three factors, a larger and more 
stable labor force, government cost-aid assistance, and 
the increased price of gold account for the improved 
record and the brighter prospects oi the Canadian gold 
mining industry. 

Several new producers, benefiting by the tax-exemp- 
tion granted for their first three vears of operation and 
by cost-aid assistance, which a new mine receives on 
all its first year’s production, have got under way in 
1949. Quite a number of established producers have in- 
creased their milling capacity. The year 1950 should 
therefore ke cre of further growth and expansion for 
the gold mining industry in Canada. It remains to be 
seen what will be the effects of the expiry ot The Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act at the end of 1950. 
That question will no doubt have the careful considera- 
tion of the Canadian Government during the course of 
the coming year. 

There are good grounds for looking to the future with 
The devaluation of the Canadian dollar 
should prove an inducement to American investors. The 


contidence. 


revaluation of currencies has given rise to earnest con- 
sideration of the role of gold in monetary economics and 
international trade. Apart altogether from the disputed 
question of whether the American Government will in- 
crease the price of goid, there appears every reason for 
takiny a sanguine view of the future of Canadian gold 
production. New such as the Red Lake area of 
Ontario, parts of Northern Quebec and Yellowknife in 
the Northwest Territories, show great promise. It would 
not take very much by way of more favorable conditions 
to give these and other areas a considerable impetus, 
Canada’s gold output is now again in the ascendant. 


areas, 


Thomas Graham Heads 
Kentucky Homecoming 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Thomas 
Graham, of the Bankers Bond Co. 
and a member of the board oi 
directors of the Kentucky Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce, has 
been a p- 
pointed Chair- 
man of the 
statewide 
committee in 
charge of “My 
Old Kentucky 
Homecoming 
—1950,” by J. 
Stephen Wat- 
kins, Presi- 
dent of the 
State Chaim- 
ber. Judge 
Charles I. 
Dawson is 
Vice-Chair- 


DETROIT, 
the New 
Smith, Hague 


Stock Exchange. 


Hague. Mr. 
active as an 


Montgomery 








Thomas Graham 


Kentucky’s two Senators and nine | 
reresentatives in Congress 


Honorary Vice-Crairmen. | in the firm. 


Hecht & Co. to Admit | 

On Feb. 1, Ernst Wolff will be 
admitted to limited partnership in 
Hecht & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Edna Wolff 
will retire as a limited partner in 
the firm on Jan, 31. 


S. Vernon 
home at the 


retirement in 1931, 





Exchange. 





Smith, Hague to Be 
N.Y. Exch. Members | 


MICH.—On Feb. 1,; 
Richard L. Lamborn, member of! 
York Stock Exchange, | 
will be admitted to partnership in; 
& Co., 
| Building, members of the Detroit} 
Stock Exchange, and the firm will 
become members of the New York 
Other partners 
|are Hal H. Smith, Jr. and Samuel 
Lamborn 
individual 
broker in New York. 


Walston, Hoffman Admit | 


' 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 
Street, members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges, will admit Mait-! 
‘land Alexander, Jr., and Norman! 
S. Mellon to limited partnership} 
man, and Honorary Chairmen are} 0n Jan. 31. Mr. Mellon will make 
Vice-President Alben W. Barkley his headquarters at the firm’s New} 
and Governor Earle C. Clements;| York office, 35 Wall Street. 
On Jan. 31 Minna Gombell will} 
are| withdraw from limited partnership: 


S. Vernon Mann Dead 


Mann died at his 
age of 77. Until his 
Mr. 
headed his own firm which was 


a member of the New York Stock 


DON G. MITCHELL 


President of Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Business in 1950 should be on a more constructive 
basis with less emphatic seasonal swings. These swings 
were accentuated in 1949 by inventory reduction pro- 
grams and by a recession fear complex. Inventories of 
both finished goods and components 
were reduced too far with the result 
that fourth quarter demand put a 
strain on manufacturers. At the 
same time, this situation wiped out 
recession anxieties. 

With the exception of a relatively 
few lines, where demand may con- 
tinue to crowd production, the buyer 
will be in the saddle and the market 
will be strongly competitive. 

While prices will continue to be 
under pressure, there should be less 
of the weakness that prevailed dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of 
1949. Present conditions seem to in- 
dicate that this year’s market will 
be much more orderly. 

Television should continue to show 
its spectacular growth in 1950 with industry estimates 
of an increase in the number of sets to be sold in the 
order of 50% or around 334 million sets. Judging from 
the current demand for picture tubes, the market should 
be 90% or better in 12!2-inch and larger sets. 

In addition to requirements of set manufacturers, a 
certain proportion of television set users should be in 
the market this year for tube replacements, slowly at 
first but growing throughout the year. It has been 
estimated that 1950 sales will be about 5 million picture 
tubes. Sales by the industry in 1949 are estimated to 
have reached nearly 3'2 million tubes, 

Previous record year for radio receiving tubes was 
1948 when nearly 205 million tubes were sold. As the 
result of the heavy demand by television set manufactur- 
ers and a revived radio set market, receiving tube sales 
for 1950 are expected to exceed 200 million tubes and 
may very easily set a new record. Tube sales in 1949 are 
estimated to have been something over 190 million tubes. 


Don G. Mitchell 


Other electronic tube sales are dependent in large 
measure upon requirements of the armed forces. Judg- 


ing from the size of the Federal budget for defense, the 
industry should run at a comfortable, if not full capacity 
for the next year and a half. Sizanle orders towards 
the close of last year give substance to this prediction. 

Demand for incandescent and fluorescent lamps is not 
expected to show any marked increase over 1949 but 
there should be a comfortable, if not large increase in 
fluorescent lighting fixture sales. A number of local 
communities are expected to engage in relighting activi- 
ties. Very little of this kind of promotion has been done 
since before the war. 

Any improvement in the photographic market, such 
as was experienced in the last half of this year, is bound 


to be reflected in sales of photoflash bulbs. 
at the vear-end favor such a situation. 

Uncertainty continues to exist with respect to exports 
due to dollar shortage abroad and recent currency de- 
valuations. Competition from European manufacturers 
is increasing all the time so that it would not be sur- 
prising if 1950 exports tailed to equal those for 1949. 

All in all, however. the outlook tor 1950 is favorable 
and employment should show a great improvement in 
stability. 


Conditions 


W. F. MOORE 


President, Arabian American Oil Company 


American oil companies engaged in international oper- 
ations todey are deeply involved in the old problem of 
trade and payments. The balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties and the resulting inconvertibility of currencies stem 
from the destruction and dislocation 
caused by two world wars and from 
the fact that between 1914 and 1948 


the export surplus of the United 
States was over $100 billion. Some 
of the best minds in public ane 


private life are at work in search of 
answers to these issues. The British 
loan of 1945 and the Marshall Plan 
of 1948-1952 are emergency bridges 
of the Dollar Gap, and the Point IV 
Program is projected for the eco- 
nomic transfusion of underdeveloped 





areas. We Americans in the inter- 
national oil business have ae real 
stake in the outcome, and I believe 


that we can make an important con- 
tribution to international economic 
well-being. 

Since the discovery of petroleum only 90 vears ago. 


W. F. Moore 


a barrel of crude oil has become perhaps the most 
economic package of energy yet found to serve and 
amplify the power of man. The United Statse now 


consumes some 604 gallons of oil per year per capita 
as compared with an average ot about 21 gallons per 
capita tor the rest of the world. I believe that there is 
a direct connection between American productivity and 
oil consumption. American mass production techniques. 
first developed in the automobile industry, have reached 
maturity in the age of oil. 

Until recently the basic economic concept of the oil 
industry has been one of scarcity. calling for limitatioz 
of consumption and conservation to prolong the use of 
a rapidly depleting asset. Great new discoveries have 
been made in recent years, the extent of which as yet 
is only partially known. The immense reserves of the 
Persian Gulf basin of the Middle East. coupled with 
expanding reserves in the Western Hemisphere and other 
areas, should be adequate for many generations. 

Much is being said about the threat and the danger of 
the Middle East reserves to the American oil industry. 

Continued on page 62 
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Eaton Products Serve a 
Wide Range of Industries 


| 

| 

HE LIST of customers which Eaton Manufacturing Company is privi- 
leged to serve includes the best-known and most respected names in 
practically every basic industry—leading manufacturers of automobiles, | 
trucks, tractors, airplanes, Diesel engines, domestic appliances, machine 
tools, farm machinery, construction equipment. Every major railroad, public | 
utility, and communications system in some way uses Eaton products. 
These are companies which demand the finest parts, equipment, and 
materials. To serve them is in itself a testimonial to the quality of products 
which Eaton makes, and to this company’s dependability as a source 


Cy PRODUCTS—Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves * Free Valves * Tappets « 

Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Turbo-jet Compressor Parts * Motor Truck t 

Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Rotor Pumps * Spring Lock Weshers * 

Snap Rings * Springtites and Sems * Cold Drawn Wire * Heaeter-Defroster Units + 
Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs * Dynametic Drives, Brakes, and Dynamometers 


: EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Plants: CLEVELAND « MASSILLON « DETROIT « SAGINAW « BATTLE CREEK « MARSHALL « VASSAR « KENOSHA « WINDSOR (CANADA) 
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General Offices: CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Cries of alarm are arising from those who deplore the 
inescapable fact that the center of known petroleum 
reserves has shiffed to the Middle East while the center 
of consumption remains in the United States. The East- 
ern Hemisphere is the natural market for Middle East 
oil and it is probable that Midale Fast oil will continue 
to serve as a marginal source for the Western Hemi- 
sphere is well. ‘The question is not whether this oil will 
be produced ana marketed, but rather who will produce 
and market it and wpon what terms. 

It is not comfortable for the American oil raan abroad 
today to face withering markets and the prospects of 
being totally excluded from large world areas as a 
result of what | believe to be narrow and unwise eco- 
nomic concepts. What is happening to oil in the world 
today is not important only because oil is involved, but 
because the great British Commonwealth and sterling 
area seems firmly embarked upon economic and finan- 
cial practices which can only divide and weaken the 
free democratic nations in dangerous times. The prob- 
lem is not only the sacrifice of American foreign oil 
investments on the aliar of the Dollar Gap. The basic 
issue is whether we are heading toward an expanding 
world economy and higher standards of living, or 
whether we are going baekward to suffer once again 
the effects of rarynpant economic nationalism, bilateralism 
and discrimination. The United States taxpayer pro- 
viding Marshall Plan aid has the right to insist that 
these grants to other countries shall .not be used to 
wreck the foreign industrial activities of his fellow 
Americans. 


American economic policy is founded upon free com- 
petitive enterprise, mass production, wide markets and 
priees which foster increasing consumption. I believe 
it is fortunate that large foreign oil reserves are being 
produced by American companies. That fact should in- 
sure that oil will not atrophy as did tin and rubber 
under Anglo-Dutch cartel control in the pre-war period. 

Much is being said about ways to stimulate ane en- 
courage the outflow of American capital to assist the 
underdeveloped areas under the Point IV Program. 
American foreign oil investments today, which amount 
to about 26% of total American investments abroad, have 
been rapidly expanded in the face of growing payments 
problems. The Arabian American Oil Company and the 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line Company have an investment 
of approximately half a billion dollars in the Middle 
East. The part the American oil industry is playing in 
an expanding world economy is indicated by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce report that during the years 
1946-1948 almost three-quarters of new American in- 
vestments abroad were made by the of] companies. 

The people of Europe and the underdeveloped areas 
need more and more oil. Greater production is the 
only sound cure for the old problem of trade and pay- 
ments. Hard currencies are built on the foundation of 
high productivity. 

The American oil companies serving foreign markets 
aré facing the hard realities of inconvertible currencies. 
They are moving as rapidiy as possible toward mini- 
mizing their dollar costs. In general, this means paying 
for equipment, supplies and services as far as possible 
in the currencies of the consuming countries. This 
policy is not only necessary, but is also good business 
and sound economics to the extent that it can be aecom- 
plished without unduly compromising efficiency of oper- 
ations and costs. The aid and assistance of the American 
Government is needed in two principal fields: first, in 
overcoming policies by foreign governments which are 
discriminatory against American industrial operations 
abroad; and second, reliet from the dilemma of receiving 
imcome on dollar investments in currencies which cannot 
be used to pay American income taxes. In the long 
term the American people must come to realize that we 
must import more than gold if America is to continue 
to prosper and sell its goods in the markets of the world. 


GLENN K. MORRIS 


President, National Bank of Germantown and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia 


A year ago a spirit of caution and uncertainty ruled 
the thinking of business executives. Short-term plan- 
ning was the rule. Today, optimism predominates and 
one hears predictions on all sides of good business condi- 
tions, at least for the first half of 
1950. Where caution is evident, it is 
eonfined to a lack of definite predic- 
tion concerning the latter half of the 
year. 

For the past three years downward 
adjustments were experienced in 
most lines of business during the 
first quarter of each year. That 
experience was not unlike what ac- 
curred prior to World War II. These 
adjustments which were just about 
to be ¢onsideréd as normal seasonal 
patterns are discarded imsofar as the 
year 1950 is concerned. 

It appears wise to analyze the fac- 
tors ba¢k of the prevalent optimistic 
predictions. Are they the result of 
sound fundamental economic condi- 
tions which were hoped for but not present in preceding 
years? Unfortunately, that is not the case. The im- 





Glenn K. Morris 


portant factors appear to be artificial shortages in the 
heavy goods industry due to work stoppages in the final 
quarter of last year, return to deficit financing by the 
government with the resultant increase in money supply 
and large distributions to veterans in the form of divi- 
dends on life insurance policies and bonus payments by 
several states which will result in increased indebtedness 
of the states. 

The inflationary potentiality is great and whether it 
will remain as merely a potentiality or become active 
inflation is the real question for 1950. Prior to this year, 
management of business and industry followed a cau- 
tious attitude with respect to inventories and forward 
commitments. Periodic price adjustments and feat of the 
long expected postwar adjustments in prices dictatéd 
such a policy. The lack of caution in nearly all present- 
day predictions may bring about a reversal in inventory 
policy. Should that occur, bank loans could substantially 
increase and rates of interest for short-term. loans and 
investments increase somewhat. - , 

However, it must be remembered that rates of interest 
are no longer determined by the laws ef supply and 
demand. Deficit financing is again the governmental 
policy and together with a very large portion of debt 
up for réfunding this year, it does not appear likely that 
much increase in rates of interest will be permitted to 
occur. 

History records that severe adjustments in the econ- 
omy usually occur when confidence is high and predic- 
tions are uniformily optimistic. It is believed that 
inventory policies will not be substantially changed in 
1950 and, as a result, bank loans will increase only 
moderately during the year. If this occurs, rates of 
interest will remain near present levels. As higher 
coupon bonds are called and refunded, the problems 
of reinvestment will increase. Costs of operations will 
probably continue upward in the banking field with the 
result that it will be difficult to maintain net earnings 
from current operations, but total income of banks may 
exceed 1949 due to increased possibtlities for bonc 
profits. 


RAY MORRIS 


Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


I cannot see the industrial situation for 1950 very 
clearly. At the present time it seems to me, however, 
that there are a few safe generalizations that can be 
made. One such generalization is that it seems to be 
very easy for the American economy 
to get into a temporary condition of 
»verproduction, and I rather think 
nost of our violent economic swings 
n the past have come from just this. 
3ometimes the overproduction is 
-epresented by too rapid construc- 
‘ion of railroads, as in the years be- 
‘ore 1873; sometimes it has taken 
the simpler form of excess machin- 
2ry and excess capacity to produce 
mn ever so many separate items. 

It seems to me, looking back to 
he comments that were made a year 
ago, that many observers were 
fooled by the fact that the great val- 
ley of demand had not been filled 
up, although there were a few 
exceptions to this, such as the tex- 
tile trade. But, in general, heavy industry had plenty of 
work ahead, and I suppose that one of the quaint factors 
in the situation was that of the many industrial strikes, 
which may have prevented the overproduction from 
coming sooner. What I am most afraid of is that in- 
creasing costs will price first one industry and then 
another out of some essential part of this market, and 
I think we may well see that in 1950 before the year is 
out. 





Ray Morris 


WM. C. MULLENDORE 


President, Southern California Edison Company 


When in 1942 and 1943, our country was involved in 
a world war, the outcome of which no one could fore- 
cast with certainty, it did not make much sense to pre- 
dict a continuing ‘‘prosperity’ for the country or for any 
particular irdustry within the 
country, basing the prediction on the 
current high rate of business activity 
and unprecedented demand for 
goods and_e services. Every in- 
formed adult citizen was aware that 
war-created demand ‘was bad and 
not good for the sound and healthy 
development of the country’s econ- 
omy. Every intelligent person, when 
called on for a forecast of the future 
in 1942 and 1943, would, of course, 
say: “It all depends upon the length, 
the cost, and the ultimate result of 
this world-wide conflict in which we 
are engaged.” 

Well, the hot war came to some 
kind of an end in 1945, but it was 
at once succeeded by a cold war on 
a world-wide scale and by an ideological war within 
each country as well as internationally. Further, the 
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wartime inflation and other powerful, destructive. and 
unsettling forces set free by the war have continued on 
into peacetime and continue to create turmoil and con- 
fusion in all human affairs in this fifth year since V-E 
and V-J days. 

Much of our economic activity teday was war-born 
and still more of it stems from the cotd war. Hence it 
is that it is no more possible accurately to determine how 
much of sound and healthy production and trade there 
is in our present economic activity than it was in the 
midst of World War II. First things must come first, 
and the crying first need fer all prophets today is an 
awareness of the mess the world is in. Since it makes 
no sense to try to predict the outlook for the utility 
industry, except as one can predict the outcome of the 
cold war and the prospect for the survival of American 
freedom, let me use this space merely to emphasize a 
few facts which may help to awaken someone to the 
realities of our present situation. 

The following is a very brief and incomplete ‘sum- 
mary of the economic facts and forces which confront 
the people of the United States: 

The bust which followed the boom of World War I} 
brought into power a New Deal in 1933 and during the 
ensuing eight years much of Socialism replaced Amer- 
ican individualism in the policies, aims, and pur- 
poses of government and to a large extent in our eco- 
nomic system. The free market was badly impaired 
and the power of initiative in economic life passed 
from the free citizen operating in a free market to gov- 
ernment in such broad and coutrolling economie areas 
as banking, credit and the value of the medium of ex- 
change, agriculture, wages and employer-employee rela- 


tions. The theories of Lord Keynes, which encouraged 
recklessness in government expenditures and publie 
debt, were adopted and implemented. The Federal 


Government conspired with union labor leaders, legal- 
ized feather-bedding, undertook to redistribute the 
wealth and income of the people, and initiated a vast 
program of so-called ‘Social Security.” By 1939 all 
these efiorts admittedly had failed to solve the problems 
undertaken. We had a short-lived boom which busted 
in 1937 and 1938, and in 1939 we still had 9.000,000 un- 
employed. 

Then came the great world conflagration known as 
World War II, and the terrible waste and destruction 
with the resulting forced draft upon our economy before, 
during, and after our direct involvement, induced the 
inflation boom of the past decade during which the real 
savings of the American people have been halved, a false 
and insecure scale of living has been encouraged, and an 
insuvportable public and private debt contracted. 

Now, here at the beginning of the second half of the 
century, with a world population in turmoil and divided 
between the more militant and less militant Socialism, 
and with 150 million Americans saddled with responsi- 
bility of partially supporting one halt of the world while 
carrying Gn a cold war aguinst the other half, we hear 
there is “no serious threat visible on the horizon.’ So 
great is our coniusion indeed that business as well as 
political leaders are proclaiming an unprecedented era 
of prosperity. At a time when our country is nearing 
the greatest crisis in its history and when our free instt- 
tutions, which were and must continue to be the source 
of our strength, are impaired as never before, our 
people generally are so blissfully unaware of their situa- 
tion that they listen hopefully and confidently to the 
promises of deluded and ignorant leaders who tell them 
that we are still on the right road and moving swiftly 
and surely toward the elimination of poverty and the 
guaranty of security, and a higher standard of living 
for all. 

With the wreckage of the economic system which gave 
us world leadership lying all about us, we are boasting 
of how much greater will be our achievements under 
that system in the next half century. 

I do not undertake to say what the future holds for us, 
I know, however, that, ignoring all danger signals, we 
are driving at breakneck speed along a dangerous road 
which leads only to disaster. Until and unless we regain 
our sanity and return to the American way, there is 
simply ne point to indulging in the wild guess as to how 
fast we will travel in 1950 and where we will be next 
December. One can only say with certainty that if we 
do not radically mend our ways, we will be in much 
worse condition next December than we are now, even 
as we are now much worse off than we were one year 
ago. 


M. C. NAFTZGER 

President, Scuthwest National Bank, Wichita, Kans. 

The damage is done. For the last 50 years our foreign 
policy has been to save the British, French, and Dutch 
Empires. We are now mortgaged for more than we 
ere worth. Each day our money can buy léss. The in- 
ternational crowd here in the United States has made 
economic slaves of all little people. : 

The only way out is to get out of debt. That will 
be a 100 year job. Follow the advice of Washington— 
“Keep Out of Foreign Entanglements,’ and Jefferson— 
‘Trade With Al? Nations. Political Connections With 


a 
wone. 
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A. G. NEAL 


President, Potomac Electric Power Company 


During 1949 Potomac Electric Power Company sold 
more electricity to more customers than at any time in 
its fifty-three year history. Kilowatt-hour sales amount- 
ed to 2,074,595,000—an increase of 67,100,000 over 1948. 
Although the average kilowatt-hour 
use per residential customer reached 
a hew high during 1949 tine increase 
in kilowatt-hour sales was princi- 
paiiy due to the record level oi 
buildiag activity in the Washington 
area. 31,360 new homes and apart= 
ments were started during 1949, far 
surpassing the 19000 units which 
were started in 1948. 

An all-time system peak load of 
476,000 kilowatts was established in 
June 1949, an increase of 4.8% over 
the 1948 peak. 

The Company has_ reached ‘the 
middle point in its postwar expun- 
sion progiam which during the_pe- 
riod trom 1946 to 1952 will require 
total expenditures of $96,000,000 ana 
which will enable it to continue to provide an adequate 
supply of electricity to meet the ever increasing~ de- 
mands of its customers. This total expenditure is almost 
equal to the $109,000,000 that was invested in property 
and plant by the end of 1945, the close of the [first fifty 
years of the company’s existence. 

The largest item in this expansion program is the 
Company’s Potomac River Generating Station in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Approximately $27,000,000 will be in- 
vested in the first section of this new generating station 
which will include two 80,000 kilowatt turbo-generators. 
The first unit of this new plant was placed in service in 
October 194S and it increased the Company's total gen- 
erating capacity to 585,000 kilowatts. The second 80.000 
kilowatt turbo-generator unit will be completed about 
June 1950. 


The financing of this large expansion program will be 
facilitated as a result of the merger at the close of 1949 
of Potomac Electric Power Company with its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Braddock Light & Power Company, 








A. G. Neal 


Incorporated. 

Aided by a large volume of television sales, the eiec- 
trical appliance business in this area was about the same 
in 1949 as in 1948 It is believed that the 
transition from a seller’s to a buyer’s market in the ap- 
pliance industry has been completed and the outlook for 
1950 continues to be favorable. The distribution of in- 
checks to Veterans will be a factor in 
volume of 


-a record year. 


surance retund 


maintaining the present sales of electrical 


appliances. 


Arnoid Seide! Joins 
Morton Seidel! & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Arnold Seidel has become asso- 


‘Kirchofer-Arnold 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


| | 
George |. Griffin With | 


P. J. NEFF 


Chief Executive Officer, Missouri Pacific Lines 


During 1949, in accordance with our long-range policy, 
the Missouri Pacific Lines have continued their program 
of roadway improvements and acquisition of new rolling 
stock in order to serve the public more efficiently and 
economically. Total capital expen- 
ditures during the past year have 
amounted to $43,465,000 of which 
$28,978,000 is for equipment which 
includes Diesel locomotives and 
freight and passenger cars, and $14,- 
487,000 for roadway improvements 
which inelude new rail, yard tracks, 
siding and industry tracks, changes 
in grade and alignment, signals and 
freight and passenger stations, 

This improvement program will be 
continued in 1950, the most im- 
portant items being the purchase 
of 63 new Diesel locomotives at a 
cost of $11,299,000 which will bring 
our total ownership to 274 Diesels, 
and the acquisition of 1,820 freight 
cars at a cost of $9,260,000. 

A study recently made of conditions in the territory 
served by the Missouri Pacific Lines indicates favorable 
business conditions in 1950. If there are no simiiar 
widespread labor disturbances in 1950 as occurred in 
1949 there is abundant evidence that the volume of 
traffic available for transportation in our territory in 
1950 should continue at a high level. 

A large portion of the territory served by our system 
is predominantly agricultural and agricultural products 
provide approximately one-fifth of our total freight rev- 
enue. The total production oi agricultural products in 
the territory we serve, in the absence of adverse growing 
or harvesting conditions in 1950, is expected to approxi- 
mate the production in 1949. Although tne production 
of cotton and certain other products may be less than 
in 1949, dependent upon the program of crop control 
adopted by the government and the effectiveness of it, 
production of fruits and vegetables in 1950 should exceed 
that in 1949 because of adverse weather conditions that 
existed in the latter year. Production of grain in 1950 
should equal or exceed that of 1949. 

Construction, both industrial and residential, is ex- 
pected to continue at a high level during 1950. Besides 
building materials, such as lumber, steel, glass, cement, 
sand, gravel, roofing materials and plumbing fixtures, 
new construction exerts an imporant influence in many 
articles of commerce—among 





P. J. Neff 


these are furniture, re- 
frigerators, ranges, floor coverings, electric appliances 
furnaces and other heating devices. 

The expansion of industry in the territory served by 
the Missouri Pacific Lines through the Jocation of new 
plants and the establishment cf many chemical plants 
in the Gulf Coast area reflects the increasing importance 


> 


of this territory in the nation’s economy and engenders 
confidence in the future of the Southwest. 

Equal participation by the railroads in the prosperity 
of the nation is certainly not possible unless the railroads 
are accorded equality of opportunity with other trans- 
portation agencies. Production and marketing systems 
of the industry of the United States were built upon the 
rate structure and services provided by the railroads. 

Industries have a far greater stake in efficient railroad 
service than many of them have yet come to realize. 
The prosperity of the nation is dependent upon ade- 
quate railroad transportation—not only in times of a 
national emergency, but in times of peace as well. 


“Box cars” on the public highways are not only ruin- 
ing the highways, but they are ruining the system of 
distribution and marketing upon which this great nation 
was built. Railroads, in order to compete with “box 
cars” on the highways and barges operated on waterways 
and channels built and maintained at public expense, 
must be aecorded an equal opportunity with other forms 
of transportation. 

Comprehensive presentations of unfair practices with 
which the railroads must compete are set forth in the 
report sponsored by the Brookings Institution entitled 
‘‘National Transportation Policy,” by Charles L. Dearing 
and Wilfred Owen, and the recent report of Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer to the President entitled ‘Issues 
Involved in a Unified and Coordinated Federal Program 
for Transportation.” 

These two impartial studies point out the difficulties 
which confront the railroads in competing with trucks 
operating over highways paid for by the public and with 
barges and other vessels operating On waterways made 
navigable and maintained by funds provided through 
taxation. 

We are at a most significant stage in the development 
of the American system of transportation. American 
business has the oppcrtunity to formulate a national 
transportation policy which will provide equality of 
opportunity for all forms of transportation. 


C. A. NORRIS 


President, Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company 


The prime interest of Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Company has been in gold mining—and for the past five 
or six war and postwar years, in the preservation of 
not only former producing properties, but of several 
large low-grade lode properties which, were in an ad- 
vanced state of development with important blocked 
out reserves warranting equipment. 

As you no doubt know, all gold mines were closed 
down early in the war by War Production Board lim- 
itation order known as “L-208.” This order has now 
been rescinded but only a few of the higher grade do- 
mestic properties have been able to resume production 
under the statutory, fixed price of $35 per fine ounce; 
most gold properties, including our Alaska Juneau prop- 
erties, cannot produce profitably on this Treasury price 


Continued on page 64 





MORE BLECTRIC POWRR 
FOR VIRGINIA 


ciated with 
Morton Seidel 
& Co., 458 So. 
Spring Street. 
Atter com- 
pleting his 
studies at the 
University of 
California and 
the University 
of Southern 
California, 
Mr. Seidel 
was associated 
with the 
Farmers & 
Merchants 
National Bank 
of Los An- 
geles. 


Arnold Seidel 


ture of Finance. 


Melville Merritt to Be 


Harris, Upham Partner 


BOSTON, MASS. — Melville 
Merritt will become a partner 
the New York Stock 


* | Griffin & Co. and 
3 





He has recently [finished a} 
course with the New York Insti-| 


RALEIGH, N. C.- 
|Griffin has become 
| with Kirchofer & Arnold 
'|ciates, Inc.. Insurance Building 
Mr. Griftin was formerly head of 
prior thereto 
Was a principal of Griffin & 
| Vaden, Inc. 
| Also associated with Kirchofer 
& Arnold Associates are Bedford 
| E. Love and John T. Ruftfing. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 
To Admit Two Partners 


. | 
-George I.| 
associated | 
Asso- | 


| CHICAGO, ILL.—Lamson Bros. | 


& Co., 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock 


will admit George F. DeMarke 


and Lynn W. Gochenour to part-| 


nership on Feb. 1. Mr. Gochenour 
| has been with the firm for some 
| time. 


| Dean Witter to Admit 


Exchanges, | 


inj SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. —| 


Exchange} On Feb. 1, Dean Witter & Co. 45) 


firm of Harris, Upham & Co. on} Montgomery Street. members of | 


Feb. 1, 
at the firm’s new Boston office 
30 State Street. 


making his headquarters | the New York 


at} 


and San Francisco | 
Mr. Merritt was| Stock Exchanges, will admit Wen-| 


formerly a partner in F. S. Mose- | dell W. Witter and William M.| 


ley & Co. 


‘Witter to partnership. 
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NEW 60,000 Kw. addition 
(shown above) doubles the capacity 
of the Chesterfield Station on the 
James River just below Richmond, Va. 


Year by year Vepco is bring- 
ing more electric power to 
more people in Virginia for 
more comfortable living and 
more efficient production. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


THERE IS no shortage of electric power in 
Virginia. Under the $150,000,000 construc- 
tion program now in progress on the Virginia 
Electric and Power Company System, a 
second major power unit has recently been 
completed and three others are actively 
under construction. Also, a proposed hydro- 
development on the Roanoke River awaits 
only the necessary approval and license 
from the Federal Power Commission. 

These additional power-generating units 
—all scheduled for completion by 1952— 
will add 370,000 Kw. to the Vepco System 
capacity. 

Vepco now adds a new customer to its 
service every 4 minutes of every working 
day . . . 120 customers per 8-hour work- 
ing day or more than 30,000 new customers 
per year. In 1948 nearly 30,000 new cus- 
tomers were added and for 1949 the figure 
will be higher. 
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and, under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, are not per-~ 
mitted to market their product anywhere e1s8® at any 
price. The future, therefore, does ndt look encouraging 
for the domestic gold miner, 

With the purcnssing value of the U. S. dollar at about 
490% of 1935-1939 average, the present value of an ounce 
of gold is indicated at about $14, compared with the 
prewar average. Several remedial measures have been 
introduced in Congress during the past few years, but so 
far no relief is in sight. There are two measures now 
in the Senate and hearings have been had before a sub- 
committee on Senator Pat McCarran’s bill providing for 
a open, free market for gold, with nothing of a definite 
character indicated as to what the Senate action on the 
bill may be. The Administration has recently expressed 

more or less positive attitude against increasing the 

rice of gold, which may or may not be justified insofar 
as it may affect the government buying price, but it 
does appear to be entirely unfair, if not immoral, to 
Geny the domestic gold producer the right to dispose 
of his product elsewhere at a higher price if he is able 
to obtain it. 


a 
" 
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ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
Partner, H. Heintz & Co., New York City 
The major elements of recent years will continue to 
exert the greatest influence on the economy of 1950. 
They are a high level of government spending, strong 
support of major crop prices, higher wages, increasing 
population and large capital expenai- 
tures, although uncioubtedly this last 
will be from 10% to 20% lower than 
last year. 

The return to a buver’s market, in- 
creased 


productive capacity, a re- 
duction in our exports and an in- 
crease in imports are ftactors that 


will tend to stabilize prices and cre- 
ate a mildly deflationary condition, 
which I believe will be more than 
balanced by deficit financing, higher 
wages and/or larger pensions. 

The year 1950 shapes up as an- 
other good one, with a high level of 
employment and purchasing power. 
The ftirsi half of the year snould find 
general industrial activity around 
the best fevels of 1949 with soft goods 
sales ahead of last year and further stimulated by dis- 
tribution of the veterans’ bonus. I anticipate a falling 
off in the second half with the year’s results comparing 
favorably with the best peacetime years. Tie overali 
volume of business for the year prebably will be mod- 
erately lower than last year. Corporate profits will be 
somewhat less. although the prospects appear good for 
larger profits in the railroad. utility, television, retail 
stores, airline and canning industries. 
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Securities as measured by normal yardsticks still seem 
conservatively priced and, in many instances, greatly 
undervalued. It is my opinion that the trend toward a 
higher percentage of dividend distributions will continue 
this year and this should act as an added stimulant to 
stock prices. The gap between low bond yields and high 
stock yields should narrew in favor of the latter. With 
proper discrimination in purchases, excellent returns 
may be combined with good appreciation this year, in 


my opinion Particularly favor the rail, steel, motor, 
utility and retail groups. 
we ERNEST E. NORRIS 


President, Southern Railway System 


It is as difficult to predict what might hapven in this 
country of ours in 1956 as it is to decide whether to join 
the ranks of those who insist 1950 will be the last year 
in the first half of the 20th century or to line up with 
those who claim it to be the first 
year in the second helf. 

It is not prediction, though, to say 
that there are hopeful signs for the 
wear. We can observe and be en- 
couraged by the swing away from 
the welfare-state idea in other na- 
tions that have tried and found 
wanting many of tne schemes social 
planners and political opportunists 
avould force upon the United States. 


We can learn, if we will, from 
Australia, New Zealand and Great 
Britain that the state cannot substi- 


tute in getting things done for free 
men who work together to solve 
economic and/or sociai “problems.” 

The battle of those who are fight- 
ing against what seems like planned 
national bankruptcy in the United 
States is not over. But it is encouraging to see in news 
reports that members of the 8lst Congress say they are 
hearing strong demands from the “grass roots” for tax 
reductions, gevernmental economy and a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. I leave it to political forecasters to say 
what this may mean in terms of legislation. Certainly, 
American taxpayers, business firms and individual cit- 
izens, can stand a lot of all 
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three. There was a time 


when strong medicines were brewed from herbs and 
roots; let us hope this “grass root medicine” will act 
as a purge on socialistic tax-wasters. 

There are even hopeful signs for the railroad industry 
in 1950 if we can believe that there will be a serious at- 
tempt made to deal with the transportation needs of our 
country on a basis of the country’s best interests. Cer- 
tainly, the recent report made to President Truman by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer can be an excellent 
starting point. It fails to state clearly that the best thing 
for the country will be free competition for business, 
without subsidies, among the various agencies of trans- 
portation but it certainly says so by inference. That 
has been the traditional position of the railroads and it 
is all they ask. 

Subsidies, either direci or indirect, to forms of trans- 
portation that cannot exist competiiively without sub- 
sidies, waste tax funds, are bad for the country’s general 
economy and weaken the railroads that receive (and 
are asking) no subsidies. It is the railroads that must 
carry the overwhelming bulk of our land commerce in 
peacetime; they must also be prepared to carry the “win- 


ning” part if war comes again. Our railroad system ts 
the only transportation medium that can increase Its 
carrying capacity “overnight” to meet the greatly ex- 
pended transportation requirements of any national 


emergency. That there appears to be a growing aware- 
ness of this important fact among people who truly have 
the best interests of their country at heart is, indeed, an 
encouraging sign. 

Such en attitude—against breaking down the railroads 

-does not preclude the sound and continued develop- 
ment of other means of transportation. Instead, it is the 
attitude that permits all transvortation groups to make 
their maximum contribution to the country’s economy 
as each performs the service it can accomplish most 
efficiently and most economically, without tax-wasting 
subsidies or other aid from the public purse. Such a 
policy is the best assurance that American shippers and 
travelers will have better service in peacetime and a 
stronger joint transportation “line of offense” in time of 
war. 

Strong railroads, too, are direct contributors to the 
successful operations of countless other American busi- 
nesses. In fact, their combined buying power is what 
makes it profitable for many other free enterprises to 
exist. For example, the Southern Railway System alone 
has spent approximately $125,000,000 in the years 1946 
to 1949 for additions and betterments to road property 
and equipment, about $97,100,000 for equipment alone. 
And this is, of course, a small vart of our total expend- 
itures in wages, taxes and purchases of supplies and fuel. 

The betterments and equipment purchases were 
needed to keep abreast—slightly ahead of, we hope— 
the growing needs of the territory the Southern serves. 
It is in that territory we make our living. Assuming 
that 1950 will be a year of peace and, with fingers 
crossed, a year free from lengthy strikes or other things 
upsetting to our economy, the territory served by the 
Southern will continue the pattern of healthy growth 
that is everywhere apparent in today’s South. We have 
helped and nurtured that growth and are proud of our 
share as @ railroad in it. Right now, 1 wi!] nominate the 
South as “Region of the Year for 1950” and I wiil 
allow the nomination to stand for many years to come. 


JOSEPH H. NUFFER 
President, Air-way Electric Appliance Corporation 


After studying the many factors in our economy, I 
feel that we have an opportunity in 1950 to break all 
previous annual sales records. Practically all factors con- 
sidered are on the plus side with only a relatively few 
on the minus side. Progress will be particularly notice- 
able by companies who not alone 
recognize that competition is keen 
but will provide adequate support to 
their selling divisions to capitalize 
on what I feel will be a sustained 
high level of buying power. 

The impact of the payment of $2.8 
billion in veterans insurance refunds 
will certainly cause a wild scramble 
for these consumer dollars which I 
believe will be largely spent and a 
relatively smail percentage tucked 
away. There is every indication for 
continued high demand for housing. 
There will be fluctuations in retaii 
prices by industries and commodities, 
some up and others down but on an 





average, not much change from cur- Joseph H. Nuffer 
rent levels. Some people have held 

off buying, waiting for lower prices and these same 
people are now realizing that price adjustments that 


have already been made is all that can be expected. 

Despite the government deficit, there is every mdica- 
tion that the government will feed the stream of pur- 
chasing power during an election year. Government 
spending for armament and farm price supports will con- 
tinue to stimulate the economy. The probability of no 
tax increase and the possibility of the removal of at 
least some of the war born excise taxes, will be stimu- 
lating. 

One of the negative factors in our economy is the 
miners strike which has and will continue to reduce sales 





possibilties in mining areas. It must also be recognized 
that many companies will be faced with increased costs 
due to pensions, some ot which may have to come out 
of profits rather than passed on to the customer, to avoid 
pricing the company out of the market. 

Considering all of these factors, we in Air-Ways are 
determined to sell a larger number of Air-Way vacuum 
cleaners in 1950 thereby topping our previous all time 
high reached in 1949, To that end we have planned an 
aggressive program involving the opening of additional 
branch offices; increased advertising and increased con- 
tact with the field organization and an expanded pro- 
gram of research. 


LAWRENCE OTTINGER 
President, United States Plywood Corporation 


There is every indication ihat business in our industry 
will continue good through 1950 with high production 
at firm prices. I am, however, deeply concerned with 
the economy of our country, 

The high rate of economy is being 
artificially stimulated by the support 
farm prices, by the shipment of large 
quantities of merchandise for which 
we will not be paid, by FHA loans 
for the full values of houses which 
are being built, by RFC loans to a 
large number of enterprises, many 
of which are not sound, by the 
manutacture of armaments and by 
the making of huge loans to foreign 
countries and at the same time we 
are exporting our equipment and 
our know-how and are reducing our 
import duties. 

I do not know what more effec- 
tive steps we could take if we were 
deliberately courting bankruptcy. We 
are doing many of these things be- 
cause we believe them to be politically necessary al- 
though nothing could play into the hands of our dia- 
bolical enemies better than an economic breakdown. [I 
cannot see how we can continue to violate every known 
rule of sound economic procedure and remain a strong 
nation. Despite official denial, I feel that it will be not 
too long before the printing presses are rolling and ow 
currency sharply devalued. What that will mean to 
saving bank balances and insurance policies is all too 
obvious. We will prosper as long as this artificially- 
needled economy can hold together and then the reluge, 


Lawrence Ottinger 


IRVING S. OLDS 


Chairman, Beard of Directors, U. S. Steel Corporation 

As we approach another year, | believe that industry 
in general will benefit from the full resumption of steel 
operations aiter the recent steel strike, and from the 
prospect of a high rate of steel production for some time 
to come. Considerable backlogs of 
steel orders have resulted from the 


strike. Then too, there is a substan- 
tial continuing demand for steel 
products of many kinds. The ca- 


pacity of the steel industry should 
be capable of meeting all of these 
demands. 

The steel strike ended with the 
general establishment within the 
steel industry of expensive pension 
programs under which the employer 
pays the entire cost of the pensions. 
This is a riew development for most 
steel companies. The new insurance 
program in United States Steel is to 
be paid for equally by employee and 
employer. 

Few people seem to realize the 
great cost of these new insurance and pension programs, 
or to recognize that employers must meet their obliga- 
tions under these programs in years botn of good and 
bad business. It may be elementary to point out that a 
pension plan must be financially sound to insure tnaat 
the money will be available to pay pensions as they fall 
due. The funds for this purpose can come only from 
what a manufacturer receives trom the sale of his prod- 
ucts. That is the sole continuing source of money out of 
which any manufacturer can meet his costs of operation. 
it is natural and inevitable that as such costs advance 
prices will advance to pay the higher bill. That is what 
has recently happened in the steel industry. 

Statements have been made that the steel industry 
shoulda be able to absorb the pension costs out of exist- 
ing profits, without price increases. Even if present 
profits were adequate to bring this about, which is ques- 
tionable, no Gne can guarantee that past or present 
profits will continue at such rate indefinitely into the 
future. Pension costs, however, are a continuing, con- 
stant item to be paid year in and out, regardless of the 
extent of current profits. 

I should suppose that any fair-minded person wouid 
admit that pensions should not be paid at the undue 
expense of stockholders. In many large companies, 
stockholders are as numerous as employees. Stockhold- 
ers provided the money which made American industry 
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Mutual Funds Manager Views 
1950 Economy 


providing 64 million jobs and plac- 
ing $30 billion to $45 billion more 
per year in the hands of consum- 
ers (an average of nearly $1,000 


for every American family) is op- | 


timistic and indicates that the Ad- 
ministration hopes to supplant the 
cyclical rise and fall of business 
by a steady growth. This, while 
possible, appears, from Our eco- 
nomic viewpoint, rather difficult 
to attain. 

(6) The President recognizes 
that the recent downward trend 
in business investment for ex- 
Pansion and modernization of 
Plant facilities is a cause of real 
concern. It appears that it is his 
desire to create a favorable at- 
mosphere for business that would 
Warrant a resumption of such 
programs. Undoubtedly such an 
expansion would be warranted if 
a $300 billion Gross National 
Product can be attained over the 
next five years. Business will 
likely be cautious and only ex- 
pand facilities when fully war- 
ranted. 

(7) The comment on Govern- 
ment fiscal operations wherein it 
is mentioned that “The fiscal pol- 
icy of the Federal government 
must be designed to contribute to 
the growth of the economy,” ac- 
companied by the statement that 
the budget should be balanced at 
the earliest date consistent with 
the welfare of the country, indi- 
cates no immediate tax changes 
that would be detrimental to busi- 
ness. In fact, the President recom- 
mended changes in Our tax laws 
which would reduce present in- 
equities, stimulate business acitv- 
ity and yield a moderate amount 
of additional revenue. The stimu- 
lation of business activity implies 
reduction in excise taxes, which 
we expect, but it is doubted that 
there will be an increase in cor- 
porate or personal taxes. 

(8) The statement that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should have 
broader powers to increase bank 
reserve requirements as applied 
to all banks insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and to control instalment 
buying will likely meet with op- 
position in both the Senate and 
the House. From the longer term 
viewpoint of the economy, both 
probably would be desirable but 


such legislation is unlikely this 
year. 
(9) The recommendation that 


farm income support should come 
from production payments implies 
the Brannan Farm Plan which we 
believe will not become law this 
yvear although farm supports are 
expected to be continued. 


' tional 


(10) The specific emphasis on! 


Social Security programs will get 
little support this year, although 
the number of persons covered for 
old age benefits expected to 
be increased, 

(11) The advocacy of 
tension of rent controls 
other year, and the 
stimulate low-cost private funds 
into middle-income housing, we 
believe, will be favorably accepted 
and so acted upon, 

(12) The suggested long-term 
program of aid to friendly coun- 


is 


an ex- 
for an- 
program to 


tries, while vague, will neverthe- | 
less have “hard sledding” in the | 


Congress. 
Budget 
The proposed Federal Budget 
for the year beginning July 1, 


1950, forecasts a deficit of $5,133 
million. 

On the receipts side of the 
Budget, the proposed income from 
taxes on individuals and corpora- 
tions does not take into considera- 
tion anv increases in personal or 
corporate taxes (we expect 
such increases). Excise 


no 


tax re- 


ceipts also do not take into con-| 


sideration any reduction in such 
taxes, as we expect. The reduc- 
tion in excise taxes will probably 
be offset by higher income (at 
current rates) from corporations 
and individuals owing to the high 
level of prosperity. There are also 
items in the Budget that would 
result from proposed legislation 
whose passage we seriously ques- 
tion; however, these would not 
affect the estimated receipts. Over 
all, total estimated receipts in the 
Budget are considered conserva- 
tive. 

Although there is a substantial 
representation in the House and 
Senate committed to the reduction 
of expenditures and the more ef- 
ficient operation of the Govern- 
ment, 
will not be reduced by more than 


$1 billion from the Budget fig- 
ures. 
We therefore feel that the 


Budget deficit at the year-end on 
June 30, 1951, will be approxi- 
mately $4 billion. 


Conclusion on President’s 
Messages 


Based upon the aforementioned 
conclusions of the staff on the 


President’s State of the Union' 


Message, the Economic Report 
and the Budget Message, it was 
the unanimous conclusion that 
there was nothing in the three 
messages that would adversely af- 
fect the major trend of stock 
prices Over the period ahead. To 
the contrary, a continuation of 
high spending and a coalition con- 
trol of the proposed legislation in- 
cicates a favorable climate for the 
future, 
The Economy for the First Six 
Months of 1950 

The following represents the 
composite judgment of the staf! 
on the outlook for business, earn- 
ings, dividends and_ securities 
prices for the next six months: 

Industrial Production—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Index of Industrial 
Production (1935-39—100) aver- 
aged 175 in 1949. We believe this 


index will average about 177 dur- | 


ing the first six months of 1950. 


Gross Product—National Income | 
1949 | 


Personal Income — For 
Gross National Product was ap- 
proximately $259 billion and Na- 
Income $222 billion and 
Persona) Income $212 billion. We 
expect the annual rate during the 


first six months of 1t950 will be: | 
/Gross Product $250 billion, 


Na- 

tional Income $223 billion, 

Personal Income $212.5 billion. 
Emploument—The average num- 


we believe expenditures | 


and 


\ ber of people employed in 1949 
| was 58.7 million and unemployed 
averaged 3.4 million. Employ- 
ment during the first six months 
of 1950 should average over 59 
million and unemployment about 
3.8 million. 

Cost of Living—The BLS Con- 
sumers Price Index (1935-39= 
100) averaged 169.2 in 1949. The 
trend during the first six months 
of 1950 is expected to be only 
slightly down, the index averag- 
ing about 167. 

Wages and Strikes—Increased 
labor costs due to social insurance 
and pensions are expected in many 
industries this year. A substan- 
tial reduction in strikes this year 
as compared to 1949 appears 
likely. 

Commodity Prices — The 
Index of Wholesale 
Prices, 900 Series 
averaged 155 in 1949. During the 
first six months of 1950 we ex- 
pect this index to average about 
150. 

Farm Income—Farm income for 
1949 amounted to about $28 bil- 
lion. The annual rate of farm in- 
come for the first six months of 
/1950 is expected to be about $25 
billion. 


BLS 
Commodity 
(1926— 100), 


Retail Trade—Retail trade for 
1949 amounted to $127 billion. 
The annual rate of retail trade 


for the first six months of 1950 is 
expected to be about $125 billion. 
Plant and Equipment Outlays— 
For the year 1949, Plant and 
Equipment outlays by business 
are estimated at $17.9 billion. The 
lannual rate for the first six 
months of 1950 is expected to be 
$16.1 billion or off 10% from the 
first half of 1949. 
Construction—Dollar volume of 
all U. S. construction in 1949 
amounted to about $19.3 billion. 
During the first six months of 
1950 total U. S. construction is ex- 
pected to be at a $19.5 billion rate. 
Inventories and Manufacturers’ 
Sales —Inventories at the 1949 
vear-end were about $55 billion. 
They are expected to remain prac- 
tically unchanged at the $54-55 bil- 
lion level during the first six 
months of 1950. Manufacturers’ 
sales in 1949 amounted to about 
$215.8 billion. The annual rate 
of manufacturers’ sales for the 
first six months of 1950 is ex- 
pected to be about $228.7 billion. 
Moncy Rates and Bond Yields— 
| During the first six months of 1950 
‘short-term money rates are ex- 
pected to remain practically un- 
‘changed. Long-term money rates 
5 . 
are expected to be very slightly 
higher. Municipal bond yields 
should remain firm, and high- 
grade corporate bond yields are 
not expected to change much, if 
any. 
Common Stock Yields—For the 
‘first six months of 1950 we expect 
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the yield on Moody’s 200 stocks to | 
average about 5.9%. (The average | 
yield for 1949 was 6.6%.) 

Domestic Financing—During the | 
first six months of 1950 we expect | 
corporate bond financing to change | 
little from 1949 but an increase | 
is expected in equity financing. 

Government Budget and Debt— | 
It has been reported that the U.S. 
Budget for the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1950 will show a deficit, 
of about $5.5 billion. The Gov- 
ernment debt at the 1949 year-end 


was $256 billion—and it will no) 
doubt increase in the first six 
months of 1950. 

Federal Taxes — We believe 


there will be no change in Federal 
corporate or personal income taxes 
by June 30, 1950. Excise taxes are 
expected to be reduced on many 
items. 


Money in Circulation — The} 
amount ($27.7 billion) of money | 
in circulation at the 1949 year-end | 
is not expected to change very 
much during the first six months | 
of 1950. 

Gold Stock — The 
stock ($24.4 billion) at the 1949 
year-end is expected to remain’ 
practically unchanged during the. 
first six months of 1950. No change 
in the U. S. official price of gold | 
is expected during the first half! 
of 1950. 

Bank Loans and Investments-— ' 
Total earning assets of banks'| 
(loans and investments) at the 
1949 vear-end were $67.4 billion. | 
We expect them to rise to about, 
$70 billion by June 30, 1950. 

Margin on Securities—Securi-| 
ties margins of 50% (Regulations 
T and U) are not expected to be 
reduced by the Federal Reserve 
Board during the first six months 
of 1950. 


Savings by Individuals—Indi- | 
vidual savings are expected to 
advance during the first half of 
this year. Personal savings (cur- 
rency, $22 billion; savings wxc- | 


VU. S. gold 





counts, $68 billion; checking ac-} 


counts, $41 billion, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. $69 billion) at 
the 1949 year-end totaled $200 
billion and we expect to see an 
increase of about $5 billion by 
June 30, 1950. 

Foreign Trade—Imports during 
1949 amounted to about $6.60) 
billion. Exports during 1949, 
amounted to about $12 billion. It 
is expected that a trend of lower | 
exports and somewhat higher im-' 


| of 1949 by about 4% 


ports will prevail during the firsé 
six months of 1950. 

Financial Strength—All U. S. 
Corporations—The working capi- 
tal of all U. S. corporatioins at the 
1949 year-end is estimated at $70 
billion (an all-time high). Work- 


| ing capital is expected to continue 


to grow during the first six months 
of 1950. . 

Corporate Earnings — Net in- 
come of the RAILROADS for 1949 
is approximately $400 million, For 


ihe first six months of 1950 nez 
income is expected to be abow?. 
$150 million (up 10% over the 
same period in 1949). 


Net income of UTILITY (elee- 
tric power) corporations for 1949 
is approximately $765 million. For 
the first six months of 1950 ne? 
income is expected to be $424 mil- 
lion (up about 10% over the same 
period in 1949). 

Net income of INDUSTRIAL 
corporations tor the year 1949 iss 
approximately $14.9 billion. For 
the first six months of 1950 ne. 
income is expected to be abow? 
4% greater than in the same pe- 
riod in 1949. 

Railroad and 
earnings only 


7 U; 
ti 


public utility 
account for about 
of all corporate earnings. Con- 
sidering these and the industrial 
corporatiions, we expect for ali 
U. S. corporations, 1949 combined 
net earnings will total avout $168 
billion. Total net earnings of ald 
U. S. corporations for the first six 
months of 1950 should exceed the: 
earnings tor the first six months. 
to 5%. 

Corporate Dividends—Total cor- 
porate dividends for the year 194@ 
are estimated at $8.4 billion. Dur- 
ing the first six months of 1950 
total dividend payments from alé 
U 


S. corporations are expectec 
to exceed by about 712% the 
amount paid in the first sk 
months of 1949. 


Conclusion 
Business activity will continue 
at a relatively high rate during 
ihe first six ionihs of 1950. High 


corporate earnings, liberal divi- 
dend disbursements and confi- 
dence in the future, we believe, 
will result in stock prices gen- 


erally higher than those currently 
prevailing. Variations as to m- 
and will be wide 
over the period ahead and there- 
fore careful selection is of vita’ 
wunportance, 
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possible. When business conditions permit, an industrial 
enterprise should be allowed to earn a fair profit and 
the stockholders of that enterprise should be entitied to 
a reasonable return on their investments. Otherwise, 
private business will soon dry up. 

This and other niatters of importance today face the 
steel industry and other segments of American business. 
I am hopeful that the New Year will bring a sane and 
sound solution of all such problems, and a solution which 
is fair to all parties concerned. 


GORDON D. PALMER 


President, The First Natienal Bank ef Tuskaloosa 
President, Alabama State Chamber ef Commerce 


In general the business prospects for 1950 in the South 
parallel those of the nation, and since the vast mapority 
of informed opinion expects business in this country to 
be sustained on a relatively high level at least for the 
early months of the current year, 
the volume of business in the South- 
ern region should be well main- 
tained in the immediate future. 

The textile industry, an important 
factor in Southern economy, after 
having curtailed substantially its 
operations in 1949, appears more op- 
timistic about future business and is 
expanding production. 

The distribution of refunds of 
premiums on government insurance 
to veterans in the next few months 
will stimulate retail trade. The 
building industry in this section 
should be well employed for soine 
time. The decline in building of 
mlant facilities im this area should 
not be as great as in other sections, 
for Southern industry is expanding. Recently Dun and 
Bradstreet published a report which contained the fol- 
lowing: “The cotton belt is gradually becoming a power- 
driven industrial belt, for regionaliy, the recent per- 
centage growth in manufacturing population was great- 
est in the Southern states.” 

The utilities of the region are engaged in extensive 
additions to their production plants and their distribu- 
tion facilities. Research in the South is on the increase 
and more trained technical persons are available to in- 
dustry. 

Historically the Southern states have ranked low in 
per capita income. They still remain at the pottom of 
the list, but there has been a cunsiderable lessening of 
the difference between the per capita income of the 
South and the rest of the country. The larger income 
has caused increased demand whien Southern industry 
has been quick to observe and is expanding to meet. 

Agricultural income will more than likely decline to 
some degree during the year. The imposition of stringent 
controls in reducing eoiton acreage will cause serious 
adjustments on many farms. 

It would be less than realistic if the situation were re- 
garded with complete satisfaction. Certain aspects of 
the economic stimuli are inflationary and while imfla- 
tion may increase business temporarily, its long range 
results are not conducive to a healthy economy. Current 
deficits of Federal, state and local governments are in- 
flationary and high rates of taxation are retarding indi- 
vidual investment in industry. The enormous tax take 
of the Federal government is siphoning out of the re- 
gion funds which might well be used to expand its 
production. 





Gordon D. Palmer 


CLIFFORD E. PAIGE 
President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


The completion of a year during which earnings have 
improved and services to customers have increased al- 
ways holds promise for a public utility. The promise 
is in the company’s strength to make the most of the 
opportunities of the new year; in 
its ability to acquire new resources, 
and to develop and expand the com- 
pany’s services in the direction in 
which they will do the most good for 
the employees, the stockholders, and 
the customers. 

At the beginning of 1950, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. greets. this 


before. And the outlook for the gas 
industry in general in 1950 is equally 
optimistic. 

Throughout the year 1949, the gas 
industry made business headlines 
with the installation of new and im- 
proved gas-making processes, with 
expansion of production and distri- 
tribution facilities and, spectacularly, with the growth 
of the country’s natural gas system. New records were 
made in virtually every sphere of activity; new custom- 
ers were added to gas utility lines and services to old 
customers were expanded. Gas sales and revenues from 
sales increased; and capital expenditures for construc- 
tion and plant expansion were greater than ever before. 
During 1949 the gas utilities of the country were directly 
serving 23,763,400 customers, including 334,000 liquefied 
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promise more confidently than ever 


petroleum customers, for an increase of 2.5% over 1948. 

In 1949 a total of $943 million was spent for construc- 
tion of new facilities and expansion of present facilities 
and expansion of present facilities. During the next five 
years, manufactured and mixed gas companies will ex- 
pend $500 million and natural gas facilities $3 billion 
on construction and expansion. 

For the first 11 months of 1949, Brooklyn Union rev- 
enue from gas sales increased $1,878,000, a 5.56% in- 
crease over the same period in 1948 and 6,669 active 
meters were added. Net income for the first 11 months 
was $2,854,000, an increase of $2,486,000 over the net 
income for the corresponding months of 1948. 

Within the territory served by Brooklyn Union, ac- 
ceptance of automatic gas appliances grew in degree and 
in satisfaction. At the end of 11 months, dollar sales 
had already passed the total for the previous year to 
write a new merchandising record. With an 8.49% in- 
crease over the same period in 1948, appliance sales had 
reached $5,212,000 at the end of November. Brooklyn 
Union’s centennial year, 1949, was indeed remarkable. 
This record promises well for 1950. 

With the expectation of the arrival of natural gas in 
1950, a great possibility for increased gas service comes 
closer to the community. This, with the completion of 
our $25 million building program, brings additional fa- 
cilities to meet the growing demand for gas, The partial 
easing of the house heating restrictions in 1949 gave us 
more freedom to move in an important field. The in- 
troduction of the autometic gas laundry dryer gave us a 
new product to sell and a new convenience for the 
housewife. 

To a company young in spirit and outlook, there is 
more than inspiration and satisfaction in the completion 
of 100 years of successful operation. There is challenge, 
too, to continue to grow with the community’s develop- 
ment during the next century. 


T. S. PETERSEN 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


Petroleum today fuels well over 50% of the nation's 
activities, and with the unexpected population growth 
which this nation has recently enjoyed, the future out- 
look for oil is encouraging. 

There are hundreds of products 
made from this basic raw material; 
in fact, everyone uses daiiy literaliy 
dozens of things which the petroleum 
industry has helped to make. yei the 
product which most consumers think 
of is GASOLINE. 

This product is now consumed in 
the United States in quantities which 
represent a 56% increase over 1940. 
Incidentally, while the price of gaso- 
line has inereased along with other 
commodities since 1945, it not only 
has increased much fess, but its price 
today is at approximately the sa.ne 
level as in the middle 20’s, before 
adding State and Federal gasoline 
taxes, and it is far superior in quality. 

In 1949, the demand for motor 
gasoline in this country increased by 5% from the previ- 
ous year. It is showing appreciable increases each year, 
as the automobile industry continues to supply the grow- 
ing population with large numbers of new motor cars, 
as the trucking industry expands, and our farms become 
more mechanized. 


It is also of interest to note that the average consump- 
tion of motor gasoline per vehicle in the United States is 
now 740 gallons per year; in 1940 it was only 680 gallons. 

Commercial aviation also continues to show phenom- 
enal growth—not only the carrying of passengers, but the 
handling of freight, express, and mail. For example, the 
air lines have continuously cut imto the handling of pas- 
sengers in the “first class” category. They now total 
about 6 billion passenger miles per year as compared 
with 9 billion for the railroads, in pullman service. 

The 1949 increase in the total consumption of aviation 
gasoline (excluding the military) was 13%; these in- 
creases likewise are of a continuing nature. 

Aside from gasoline, the nationwide Dieselization of 
the railroads and very large annual sales of oil burners, 
largely for use in homes, has caused extensive and grow- 
ing use of Diesel and heating oils produced by the oil in- 
dustry. While the use of the heavy residual fuel oils 
shows much lower rates of increase, they nevertheless 
are used in a quantity totaling about 485,000,000 barrels 
in 1949, which is 43% higher than prewar. The vicissi- 
tudes of weather greatly affect the seasonal consumption 
of both distillates and heavy fuel oil, a factor which 
caused very low consumption in these products in tne 
eastern part of the United States early in 1949. 


After the war, the oil industry was hard pressed to 
find, produce, transport and refine sufficient crude oil 
to meet the unexpected high demands. However, a char- 
acteristic of free enterprise has always been its ability to 
develop needed raw materiais and finished manufactured 
commodities, usually with astounding rapidity and in 
quantities tending to exceed demands. For consumers, 
such situations mean ample supplies, and under the laws 
of economics they mean reasonable prices. For manage- 
ment they pose major problems in preventing supplies 
from becoming excessive to the point of wasting a nat- 
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ural resource such as petroleum. However, oil men have 
had long experience in handling such problems, and 
there is no reason to expect that they will fail in the 
present instance. 

All in all, petroleum is basie to our American way of 
life, and as our economy and standard of living coniimue 
to progress, we can anticipate further growth and pros- 
perity in our petroleum industry. 


ELLIOT S. PHILLIPS 


President, Devoe & Raynolds Company, Ine. 


The paint industry in the year 1948, according to the 
Bureau of Census report covering 680 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, had a business of $1,052,624,451, the largest 
for any year in the history of our industry. The reported 
figures are estimated to represent 
90% of the actual volume. When the 
missing 10% is added, the estimated 
total sales stand at a record-break- 
ing figure of $1,169,582,867. 

The industry figures for the first 
seven months of 1949 show a de- 
crease of 12.2%. This is, of course, 
partly due to decreases in selling 
prices in all divisions of sales in 
the industry, but it very definitely 
means that the seller’s market, prev- 
alent during the war period and the 
last few postwar years, is a thing 
of the past. Im my opinion, this 
presents a direct challenge to the 
paint industry. Can we continue to 
grow as an industry and compete 
suecessfully with other industries for 
our share of the consumer’s dollar? Are we alert enough, 
smart enough, aggressive enough to make the consum- 
ers of the United States conscious that paint products 
are a necessity in their daily lives, and that the pro- 
tection of their homes, furniture, automobiles, house- 
hold appliances and property is a “must” item in their 
existence, as well as the beauty of color and its effect 
on their daily lives in their offices, factories and homes? 
Can we convince them of the fact that psychologically 
and from the standpoint of health the very well-being 
of their families is influenced py the use of paint 
products? 

The industry through its cooperative advertising cam- 
paign is attempting to do its part in carrying this mes- 
sage to the public. Many individual manufacturers are 
spending large sums of money advising the public eof 
the many uses for paint products. Others are stressing 
the value of color in the homes, offices and factories. 
All these are a great help in our effort to make the 
public paint conscious, but, in my opinion, they are just 
scratching the surface of the vast market that exists 
for our industry’s products. All you have to do is to 
travel through practically any town, city or community 
in the country. and look at the pitiful condition of many 
homes, office buildings, factories and warehouses to real- 
ize that my statement is true. 

What can we as individual manufacturers do about 
it? (1) We can get solidly behind our industry advertis- 
ing campaign and key it in with our own advertising and 
promotion efforts: (2) we can devise ways and means 
to cut the cost of manufacturing and distributing our 
products to the consuming public; (3) we can, through 
product development and research, create new products 
that will more adequately take care of the public’s 
requirements; and (4) we can promote and encourage 
a nationwide crusade—at the community level—to show 
the consumer that paint with the myriad of colors can 
greatly influence the happiness and contentment of the 
home, the family and the worker in office and factory. 


The task of educating the public into the health and 
welfare benefits of painting is one requiring the com- 
bined efforts of every segment of the industry. It is 
not an easy story to tell, but it is worth telling because 
it is true, and we will be performing a public service 
by telling it. And by so doing we will be unlocking 
the doors to a vast new and neglected market for our 
products. 

The annual Clean-Up-Paint-Up Week affords an ex- 
eellent opportunity to convey this message through pub- 
licity in the local newspapers and radio stations. Despite 
the efforts of the National Paint, Varnish. & Lacquer 
Association and, more recently, the younger~Retail and 
Wallpaper Distributors .of America organization, this 
campaign has not been successful in too many cities and 
towns. It has failed through lack of necessary organi- 
zational work at the local level. It has been highly 
successful in other cities where dealers have worked 
through local civie groups and city departments to 
organize public sentiment. The success has been in 
direct proportion to the amount of effort expended. 

I say to you, that in the new era to come, from 1950 
forward, there is a direct challenge to the paint indus- 
try if it is to continue to get its share of the consumer's 
dollar, as well as take care of the paint requirements of 
the country. What are we going to do about it? Devoe 
& Raynolds Company and all of its operatmg divisions 
are laying their plans now. The balance of the industry, 
I am confident, will do likewise. 


Continued on page 68 
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The Security I Like Best | 


ALLAN J. HENRY 


President, Allan J. Henry & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


In writing this monograph on| 
“The Security I Like Best,” I wish| 
to state at the outset that it is 
impossible for me (even after 30 
years’ experi- 
ence in invest- 
ments of all 
types) to do 
anything but 
generalize on 
such a broad 
subject as is 
embraced by 
the tiile quoted 
above. Mat- 
ters of prime 
importance 
which have 
very little if 
anything di- 


rectly to do 

with equit-es, Allan J. Henry 
such as taxa- 

tion, certainly would, or should, 
affect one’s judgment in naming 
the ideal security—that is from 
this dealer’s standpoint. Over a 


long period of activity in trading, 
I have seen values in certain 
classes of bonds and stocks melt 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has arnounced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late David W. Smith 


to John H. Libaire will be con- 
sidered on Jan. 27. Mr. Libaire 
will act as an individual floor 


Is 


it understood. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Herbert R. 
Wilson to Charles M. Hoffrnan 
will be considered on Jan. 26. Mr. 


broker 


Hotfman will act as an individual 


floor broker. 





away in the face of taxes, unfore- 
seen competition, government in- 
terference, et al. I refer particu- 
larly to the Street Railway busi- 
ness which, at one time, was in 
high favor with astute investors. 
Who will dogmatically assert that 
the great Electric Power industry 
will not meet the same fate? An- 
other shining example of the same 
character was the complete wreck- 


| Trust, 


|ed, in my opinion, by Chase Na- 
| tional, Wilmington Trust, Bankers 
Insurance Company of 
| North America, and Continental- 
| American Life, the last-mentioned 
being a prosperous and seasoned 
‘company with headquarters in 
Wilmington, Del. 

The most successful accounts I 


} 
| 


| Know of are those which are ac-| 


| tive, in that they take profits as 
the opportunity offers when a 
logical trade is in prospect. Frozen 
,accounts, either rendered so by 
|design or carelessness or preju- 
| dice, are undesirable. Conserva- 


ing of the real estate market by tive investment trusts follow this 
unsound financial devices which policy, the Harvard Endowment 


| were countenanced by some of| 
-|our best-regarded trustees with 
| disastrous results. The railroads, | 


'once rated highly, also have had’! 
- | “rough sledding.” 


With this preamble in mind, I 


| will attempt to describe the “Ideal 
| Security” 


or Securities without 
being too specific. 


Of tax-exempt obligations I 


would prefer obligations of cities 


with a population of 100,000 and 
up; bonds of the City of Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia School Dis- 
trict, for example. 

In the industrial equities I pre- 
fer Christiana Securities Common 
and Diamond Alkali Common. 

Among the many attractive 
common stocks in the Electric 
Light and Power category, I look 
with favor on Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric, Florida Power and Light, 
Central Arizona Light and Power, 
and Delaware Power and Light. 

A well-designed and ably-man- 
aged Investment Trust always has 
appeal to investors. Also I have 
dealt in stocks secured by rental 
values in real estate, such as City 
and Suburban Homes, which has 
a splendid record. 

Of the rails, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Common has both 
speculative and investment appeal, 
as has also Union Pacific. 

The stocks of Banks (including 
Trust Companies) and Insurance 
Companies are regarded as con- 
servative and are well represent- 





CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


111 West Washington Street ¢ Chicago 





CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As of December 31, 1949 





ASSETS 


Cash 
Marketable Securities * 
Accounts and Notes Receivable* 


Mortgages, Real Estate and other 


Title Records and Indexes 
Total Assets . 

*After Reserve Provisions 

LIABILITIES 


Trust and Escrow Cash Balances 


Specific Tithe Guarantee Risks 
Dividend Payable 


Reserves 
4 apital Stock 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


and escrow cash balances 








Stocks of Associated Title Companies . 


Chicago Title and Trust Building Corporation 


Cash Deposits as Indemnity against 


Accounts Payable, Taxes and Accruals . 


Assets in the amounts provided | 


| 
pledged to qualify the Company to do business and to secure trust | 
| 


,»710,352.55 
32,296,766.22 

$54,050.17 

Investments * 691,351.69 


713,578.48 


~ 


,400,000.00 


— 


, 500,000.00 


$46, 


166.099.11 


a 
a 


,142,315 


— 


,881,124 49 


360,000.00 


,191,409.12 


54 


we 


,229,316 


— 
~ 


2,000,000 .00 


,000,000.00 


4,361.933.44 





§46,166,099.11 


yy statutes of Illinois have been 











Fund, for example — incidentally, 
|}one of the greatest of its type. 
This, of course, is operated solely 
for the benefit of the University. 
| Most of the foregoing is nothing 
‘new to the majority of the 
“Chronicle’s” readers so I will end 
|as I have begun this article, with 
the statement that my best judg- 
ment is not too specific about the 
matter under discussion, and I 
must, therefore, deal in 
tions at the risk of boring those 
who happen to be readers of this 
article. 


abstrac- | 


ERNEST JELLINEK 


Partner, Jacquin, Bliss & Stanley, 
New York City 


There cannot be any doubt that 
over a period of years currencies 
nave been inflated in every coun- 
try of the world. There is only 
one cur- 
renecy which 
would be re- 
taining its 
purchasing 
power, the 
one based on 
the free ex- 
change of 
gold. Such a 
currency is 
not existent at 
this moment. 
As a matter of 
fact, it is un- 
lawfulto 
hoard the 
precious 
metal. So, I 
air. looking around to find a sub- 


stitute gold. Gold mining 
shares are suitable, but the min- 
ing costs are too high and profits. 
if any, too small. While the in- 





Ernest Jellinek 


ior 


vestment in the long run may 
turn out to be satisfactory, yields 


and possible capital gains are 
very doubtful at the present 
tiine. Possibly metal producing 


companies could be chosen as an 
intlation hedge because they all 
have goid as a by-product while 
they have a good and profitable 


| business in the production of cop- 


per, lead, zine, ete. Another 
group are the oil producing com- 
panies: they all own large 
stretches of land and their oil 
reserves per share can be figured 
out almost to the barrel. Oil is 
black gold. Of course, the earn- 
igs depend on the result of drill- 
ing operation, the selling price of 
the oil, the competitive situation of 
the business and last, but not 
ieast, on the importation with the 


| world’s curreney unstability. The 


companies owning vast lands, 
prairies, and deserts of the West 
and Southwest containing unlim- 
ited resources of minerals and oils 
to my mind ojfer both an infla- 
tion hedge and fairly stable in- 
come from royalties without run- 


Continued on page 69 











NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 






























HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
PRENTIsS M. BROWN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 


CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. W. DEAN ROBINSON 
JOUN B. FORD, JR. NATE 8S. SHAPERO 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This baak acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


Me 


DIRECTORS 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
ALVAN MACALULEY 
BEN R. MARSH 
WALTER S. MeLUCAS 


mber Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1949 
i RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks S 327.815.098.56 
United States Government Securities 679.450.637.85 
Other Securities is 96.615,567.83 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts ~ $ 202.916.074.868 
Real Estate Mortgages . a 50.330.754.60 255.2 46,829.48 
| . 2 
Accrued Income and Other Resources . . . 1.058,119.18 
| Braneh Buildings and Leasehold Improvements . 2.082,652.48 | 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,724.121.56 
$1.565.599.800.7 4 | 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . . . « « $1,175,445,100.09 
United States Government... .. . 71,066,501.69 
Other Public Deposits . . . . . 417.529.381.986 91,295,8 10,763.96 
Aecrued Expenses and Other Liabilities . . se 9,315,585.47 
Dividend payable February 1, 1950. . . . 600,090.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 121,121.36 
Reserves ; =" 3.674,172.06 
| Capital Funds: 
Common Stock Se’ ie . 8 — 15,000,000.00 
Surplus sae ig 35,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,448.145.89 60, 448,143.89 
$1.365.599,806.74 
j United States Government Securities carried at $109,149,530.18 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $15,606,199.12 of the 
Treasurer-State of Michigan, and fer other purposes required by law. 
= ee nied 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON 
President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Another year of postwar prosperity for the American 
people is threatened by a “tax the thrifty in 1950” trend 
now noticeable in Congress. That the country can con- 
fidently look forward to a year of high business activity 
is emphasized by the events of 1949. 
The expected minor recession in the 
summer of last year has come and 
gone, proving that the nation’s econ- 
omy could take such setbacks in 
stride without loss of confidence. 

However, unwise taxation could 
act as a brake on the country’s ex- 
pected prosperity. The threat of re- 
troactive taxation on business is 
especially dangerous because it 
creates confusion and hampers the 
planning so necessary to Keep busi- 
ness activity at a high level. 

On the false basis that a loophole 
in the income tax law has enabled 
the life insurance companies to go 
without paying taxes during 1947 T. I. 
and 1948, a subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee is planning to im- 
pose retroactive.taxes for those years on the life insur- 
ance companies. This is an exceedingly dangerous pro- 
posal for which there is no precedent. 

I have been familiar with the details of our Federal 
income taxes Officially and unofficially for the last 35 
vears and I know of no instance in which Congress has 
ever imposed a retroactive tax. It ought to be unconsti- 
tutional; it certainly is unreasonable and undesirable, 

The life insurance companies have closed 
counts for 1947 and 1948 and have made their dividend 
distribution to policyholders. To go back now and take 
from their relatively low earnings sums for taxes which 
were not due under the law is almost unbelievable. 
Such action would be a plain capital tax on the 80 mil- 
lion policyholders of the life insurance companies, 

The present tax law, first adopted immediately after 
World War I, was carefully fitted to the tundamental 
requirements of life insurance soundness and solvency. 
That meant no life insurance company had any taxable 
income until there had been taken out of its gress in- 
come the required amounts for accumulation against 
eventual maturity of the face value of the policy. The 





Parkinson 


their ac- 


reason the life insurance companies have not paid in- 
come taxes during °47 and ‘48 is not the law but the 
facts. The companies simply haven’t had taxable in- 
come! The reason they had no taxable income in 1947 
and 1948 is because of the low yield on their invest- 
ments. 


The low investment yield resulted from interest rates 
deliberately reduced through the vast powers to control 
credit exercised by the fiscal and monetary officials of 
the Federal Government. The Treasury has derived 
benefit from those low interest rates. They were de- 
liberately manipulated by the Treasury for its own 
reasons. 

Policyholders have for years borne a heavy burden of 
personal taxation. The present proposal to levy on their 
savings in the hands of the insurance companies is an- 
other illustration of the willingness of certain politicians 
to do indirectly what they are reluctant to do directly. 

Close to $50 million are involved in the proposed re- 
troactive tax on life insurance. But far more significant 
is the precedent that will be created. If a life insurance 
company can be taxed now on the business results of 
1947, so can the automobile companies. So can other 
industries. American business simply can’t progress and 
prosper if it must carry On under a constant threat of 
such retroactive taxation not only in 1950 but in the 
decades ahead. 


JAMES H. POLHEMUS 


President, Portland General Electric Company 


If it can be assumed that electric utility statistics are 

barometer of general business conditions, the year 
950 may be one of transition from the Pacific North- 
west’s abnormal postwar boom to a more normal rate of 
progress. 

There are no current signs of any 
sharp break in general commercial 
and industrial activity to be found 
in the year-end figures posted by 
PGE and most other systems inter- 
connected in the Northwest 
Pool, In fact, new records have been 
set during the past year in peak and 
average loads carried and in num- 
ber of customers served. 

But the rate of increase is not so 
high now as it was a year ago and 
indications seem fairly clear that the 
tapering-off process which com- 
menced early in 1949 has developed 
into a definite and continuing trend. 

Kilowatthours distributed through 
the PGE system, which. serves the 
most populous portion and the indusirial heart of Ore- 
gon, totaled 1.87 billion in the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 
i949. This was an increase of approximately 10% over 
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Power 


the corresponding period a year ago, compared with a 
15% increase recorded in 1948. 

Among favorable factors which point to a sustained 
rather than a rapidly falling trend line for general busi- 
ness have been (1) rapid mid-year recovery from a 
rather sharp dip in kilowatthour sales early in 1949; 
(2) the continuing increase in electrical consumption by 
residential customers, revealing a healthy purchasing 
power still remains in possession of the general public; 
and (3) the creation of a backlog of potential industrial 
expansion held in check during the last two years due 
to stringency of power supply. 

Residential customers served by PGE consumed an 
average of 5,001 kilowatthours in the year ending Nov. 
30—an increase of 12% over the previous year. The 
total is more than three times the national average. 

Industries which had plained to extend operations into 
the Pacific Northwest but delayed doing so through in- 
ability to obtain firm power supply, as well as existing 
industries which put a brake on expansion plans for 
the same reason, may go forward with them as new 
power sources are developed, These should provide the 
region with new job opportunities and tend to fill, 
partly at least, any develoning economic valleys. 


ABNER 


President, The 


S. POPE 
Seaboard Citizens National Bank 
of Norfolk 


As I view it, a reduction in expenditures by corpo- 
rations for capital improvements is to be expected, but 
more than normal expenditures for housing and public 
improvements will continue throughout the 
while there are indications that 
profits of many corporations will not 
reach the unprecedented level of the 
past year, it does not follow that 
personal incomes and personal spend- 
ing will be greatly reduced, so there 
may be a moderate decline but no 
drastic change in business conditions 
in 1950. 


and 


year; 


Forces generated by the war and 
sustained during a_ reconstruction 
period, here and abroad, have not 
lost their momentum. People gen- 


erally have fair incomes, which they 
are spending, and some are spending 
their savings while others are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunities 


; : ; : Abrer S. Pope 
offered in making instalment pur- roe as 
chases. The government will con- 

tinue to spend at the annual rate of $43 billion. Taxes 


should not be increased and the pudget probably will 
not be balanced by reducing appropriations. Promises 
of pensions for the aged add a iurther incentive to 
spending, so I conclude 1949 will not be the end of the 
kind of prosperity we have experienced for several 
years. As long as government deficits persist and sub- 
sidies are generous, the problem, in final analysis, is 
inflation. 

Here at Norfolk the shipping business, already at a 
low ebb, has been further retarded by the coal strikes, 
and this affects adversely the ship repair yards. On 
the other hand, construction in this area continues in 
a degree comparable to that during and immediately 
after the World War period. Those engaged in the retail 
trade are operating in a prosperous manner. 

All things considered, conditions at Norfolk continue 
satisfactory. 


FREDERIC A. POTTS 

President, The Philadelphia National Bank 
Bankers during 1950 should operate in a_ business 
environment in which total industrial output may be 
9 to 10% below that of last year. It will be a period 
in which the supply of most goods will have caught up 
with the demand. Competition, 
therefore, should increase and with 
likely higher labor costs’ the 
maginal producer will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to operate profit- 
ably. The corrections which have 
been gradually increasing in tempo 
should continue during this year 
with a probable larger number of 
business failures, 

The final results for the new year 
will depend to a great extent on 
what happens in the capital goods, 
construction and consumers’ durable 
good industries. If their volume can 
be held at a reasonable level, with 
respect to last year, the overall de- 
mand for nondurable goods should 
be sustained. 

For passenger cars, 1950 output is estimated at from 
6 to 10% below that of last year. On the basis of a 
volume of 5,100,000 cars during 1949 a cut of 10% would 
still permit production in excess of that during the peak 
years of 1929 and 1948. Television is still rapidly ex- 
panding, but the quantity of other consumers’ durable 
goods may decline. Although the trend in the sales of 
machinery, machine tools, railroad equipment, etc., has 


; . 
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been downward, it now appears that the bottom may 
soon be reached with respect to the first two classifica- 
tions. Total construction volume, consisting of housing, 
industrial and commercial construction as well as public 
work, is likely to continue at somewhere near its present 
levels. Costs will probably decline, but the physical 
quantities are expected to be higher. In addition, there 
will be some shifting from the industrial and commercial 
classification to public work. The latter, which includes 
highways, public schools, sewers and water supply sys- 
tems, may increase some $750.900.000 out of total con- 
struction expenditures of approximately $16.5 billion. 

Commodity prices have continued to decline from 
the 1948 peaks with basic raw materials some 12 to 16% 
below those at the beginning of 1949. The outlook for 
this year is not clear. Downward pressures on prices 
will be exerted by large supplies of crops and by in- 
creasing marketings of livestock. Competition will be 
keener, which should likewise create pressure on prices 
The full effect of devaluation has not appeared and 
increased foreign competition is. consequentlv, expected. 
Upward pressures will be felt as the result of the Na- 
tional Service Insurance dividend payments. continued 
Federal deficit financing, as well as increasing wage 
costs. The downward pressures are expected to exceed 
the weight of those exerting an upward influence and 
prices should be stable or declining. 

Under these circumstances average outstanding loans 
and discounts will be lower. With increasing competi- 
tion it is going to be necessary to review more carefully 
borrowers’ requests. Deficit financing will enlarge the 
supply of government securities, but it is doubtful if on 
balance the banking system will be able appreciably to 


augment its earnings assets The probtems of 1950 
should not be vastly different from those of the past 
vear. 

GWILYM A. PRICE 


President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


As the world moves into the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, American business and industry are piling 
up impressive evidence of the 


supel iority 
tive enterprise system, 
! . 


of Our competi- 


In this country today, we have 
the world’s highest standard of liv- 


ing; industry is operating at a level 
far exceeding anything achieved be- 
fore the war; our scientists are con- 
verting into actuality the technical 
dreams of only a few years ago: great 
strides are being made in atomic 
power, electronics, transportation, 
and dozens ot other impertant fields. 

For the long-term future, these 
Bains will serve as the springboard 
to still greater progress. I feel con- 
fident that historians of the year 
2000, reviewing the twentieth cen- 
tury, will have good reason to write: 
“The last half was richer than 
first.” 

For the immediate future there are 
some encouraging signs, too. One of these is the smooth- 
ness with which our economy switched from a postwar 
boom to more normal business conditions—still at a level 
greatly exceeding prewar. During all of 1949, Westing- 
house—like many other companies—operated in a buy- 
ers’ market for the first time since the end of the war. 
Although this led to some declines in production from 
the 1948 peaks, the downward trend was arrested at 
mid-year and, in some cases, notably consumer lines, 
production turned upward; in the closing months of the 
year it was hardly equal to the demand. 

Government reports indicate that the end of 1949 
found most manufacturers with adequate stocks of goods 
to meet the needs of their customers, but generally 
without the high inventories that proved to be a burden 
at the beginning of the year, Granted a few assumptions, 
1 fee] that we have a firmer foundation for our busi- 
ness structure now than we have had at any time since 
the beginning of the war in 1941. These assumptions 
are that there will be no prolonged major strikes, and 
manufacturing costs and prices generally do not rise 
much above present levels. 

While our population has increased about 15% in the 
past 10 years, this country still is doing well on a per 
capita basis. For example, the production of fuels, con- 
struction materials and consumers’ durable goods, such 
as ranges, refrigerators and automobiles, is at least 50% 
ahead of the 1935-39 average. Semi-durable goods pro- 
duction is ahead about 35% and capital goods production 
is nearly double the 1935-39 average. 

Our own experiern¢e at Westinghouse supports these 
statistics, Even though there has been a decline during 
1949 in new orders for electric generation and distribu- 
tion apparatus, Our production of such equipment still 
is three to four times as large in dollar volume as it 
was in the best prewar years, Incidentally, prices for 
electrical products have been increased less than for 
almost any other type of goods. 

One of the firmer areas of business in 1949 was the 
construction industry. Estimates now are that there will 
be some $18,000,000,000 of new construction in 1950, ap- 
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The Security I Like Best 


ning market risk of the oil busi- 
ness. 

Texas Pacific Land Trust is the 
more seasoned and popular stock 
of that type. Formed by hold- 
ers of grant bonds of the Texas 
Pacific Railway Company, the 
first objective is to liquidate the 
hcldings end to retire the certifi- 
cates of proprietary interest. In 
1948 the company bought and can- 
celled 39,000 shares and as of Nov. 
10, 1949 an additional 42,000. The 
original acreage brought in by the 
bondholders in 1888 was 3,450,642 
acres. These holdings were gradu- 
ally reduced ever since and as of 
Dec. 31, 1948 the properties of 
TXL consisted of 1,845,787 acres 
located in 29 different counties. 
All monies received from sales of 
land are used to retire the stock 
by buying in the open 
the number of shares outstanding 
as cf Dec. 31, 1948 was 2.559 orig- 
inal certiticates of proprietary in- 
terest (representing 
lent of 255,000 sub shares) and 1,- 
216.189 sub shares, therefore alto- 
gether 1,472,089 sub_ shares, 
quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Each share of stock rep- 
resents 114 acres of rich grazing 
pacture or proven oil land with a 
market value of $70 per acre 
which compared very reasonably 


tu prices recently paid for oil 
prospect acreage in the Leduc field 
of Canada, where prices up to $1,- 
C09.G00 were paid for lots of 100 
to 150 acres. Income and divi- 
lends depend on royalties based 
) allowable production; over- 
head i expenses non-existing, 
xe Although dividends 
( ot comparable with other oil 
al Ss, pri appreciation is 
I in objective for buying this 
i . ul rslé dable irom a 
view why a 
n like U. S. Smelting & 
Retining decided rather to forego 
tion of dividends and ac- 
“umulate 100,000 shares of Texas 
Pacific Land Trust and _ 50,000 
snares Gl Louisiana Land & Ex- 
ploration although from the an- 
sle of a stockholder such action 
of the directors may be tempo- 
‘ilv unsatisfactory. 
S. LOGAN STIRLING 


Manager, Investment Research 
Dep't, Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York City 


Although the word “future” has 
a rather loose and vague 
erm when in the investment 


CCOrMEe 


used 


ield, I nevertheless feel that of 
the selected 

issues which I 

would recom- 

: mend at this 

P : time for in- 
¢ vestment,! 

a United Biscuit 


Company 
common stock 
stands Out as 
being one of 
the most at- 
tractive. 

The cracker 
and biscuit 
business, pre- 
viously noted 
for its stabil- 
ity, has grown 
substantially since the war, which 
reflects rising per capita consump- 
tion of these products, relatively 
high consumer income and gains 
in population. The industry now 
is in the unusual position of pos- 
sessing good growth character- 
istics as well as being somewhat 
depression-proof during periods of 
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outlook for 1950 appears quite 
favorable. Profit margins are ex- 
pected to benefit from the ceclin- 
ing trend of primary ingredient 
costs and the full operation of 
new plants and equipment. An 
increase in sales volume is indi- 
cated tor this year, and as con- 
sumer goods prices generally lag 


' the 


behind any reduction in raw ma-_ 


terial prices, I would expect to see 
this situation result in a further 
gain in earnings this year. In view 
of the encouraging earnings out- 
look, together with the company’s 
strong financial position, there 
would seem to be basis for be- 


‘lieving that a more liberal divi- 


market; | 


dend_ policy 
early this year. 


may be established | 


United has operated at a profit | 


and has paid dividends every year 
since its formation. During the 
five years ended Dec. 31, 


,company’s dollar sales of its bis- | 
cuit divisions increased approxi- | 


the equiva- | 


Ae bra 


mately 75% 


approximately 12.5%. 


as | 


2 decliring general business ac-! 


tivity. 


As the third largest factor | 


‘ . | 
in this favorably situated industry, | 


United Biscuit has shown better | 


than average growth in recent 
years and earnings and dividend 
payments in 1949 were the highest 
in the company’s history. The 


The major products of this in- 
dustry are the universally used 
soda crackers or saltines and 


in this business are negligible 
business is practically on 
cash basis. 

Selling prices of the company’s 
products change rather slowly. 
Soda crackers and cookies are 
selling for about the same high 
wholesale prices as in 1947 and 
1948, while wheat, lard and cocoa 
have declined sharply during the 
last 12-18 months. This has been 
a factor in helping to maintain 
relatively satisfactory gross profit 
margins. Operating costs should 
be reduced further as the indus- 
try proceeds with installation of 
huge band ovens. It is estimated 
the use of band ovens can reduce 
labor costs per 100 pounds of 
crackers to around $1.80 compared 
with a cost of around $3 per 100 
pounds, using the older reel-type 


as 
a 


oven. Earlier this year band 
ovens accounted for about 121% 
of United Biscuit’s output, but 


this ratio will steadily increase as 
new equipment is installed. This 


'trend provides a basis for antici- 


1948, | 


and the tonnage sales | 


pating further marked improve- 
ment in the company’s profit mar- 
gins and earnings in line with its 
projected plant improvement pro- 


, gram, 


packaged cookies, but there is a/ 


wide variety of items and they 
cover a broad price range. When 
times are generally good and pay- 
rolls large, such as at present, 
customers are inclined to purchase 
fancier, higher priced goods, and 
this situation is currently being 
reflected in rising earnings for 
this industry. Profit margins are 
not so dependent on the trend of 
sales as they are upon the level! 
of ingredient costs. Of the many 
ingredients used, the most impor- 
tant are wheat and lard, which 
are subject to wide ranges in 
price, but the price trend of these 
items is currently moving in favor 
f the industry. The biggest price 
decline has occurred in lard, which 
is now selling at about 50% be- 
low its price of a year ago. United 
3iscuit follows the policy of pur- 
chasing most of its raw materials 
on a day-to-day basis with the 
exception of flour. At crop time, 
it carries up to 120-day flour in- 
ventory, and at other times a 60- 
day inventory. Thus any decline 
in commodity prices could be 
beneficial. Labor costs in this in- 


1< 
i 


dustry are of lesser importance. | 


In 1948. United Biscuit turned its 


The stock of United Biscuit 
Company is selling for only about 
5.2 times estimated 1949 earnings 
as compared with around 12 times 
for National Biscuit and about 
eight times for Sunshine Biscuits. 
At the same time the yield on 
United is about the same as for 
its two competitors and, as pre- 
viously mentioned, I believe the 
regular dividend may soon be in- 
creased. It would thus appear that 
the stock of United Biscuit (cur- 
rently quoted at around 31 and 





Paying a $1 regular dividend plus | 


60 cents last 
behind the 


extras of 
somewhat 


year) 


market for 


1S | 


issues in its class and consequently | 
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cab 


appears to possess rage 
possibilities for investment consid- 
eration at the present time. The 
stock, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, can be considered 
conservative investment f 


individuals as well as institutions. 
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Gain in Net Income 


Earned $6,672,667 in last six 
months of 1949. Loans now 
exceed half billion dollars. To 


issue $100 million serial bonds 
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months ended Dec. 31, 19438, ol 
$6,672,667, as compared with, 


$4,804,057 for the first six months 


|in the preceding fiscal year. Gross 


income, exclusive of $2,709,416 
transferred to the special reserve. 


amounted to $12,268,685 as com- 
pared with $10,291,343. 


Total administrative expenses 
for the six months ended Dec. 31 
were $2,171,506. In the first half 
of the preceding fiscal year ad- 
ministrative expenses amounted 
to $2,062,840. 

Disbursements on loans during 
the six months’ period amounted 
to $40,721,716, increasing the total 
as of Dec. 31, 1949, to $567,012,730. 

During the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1949, the Bank made loan 


commitments of $94,045,000, in- 
creasing the total since the Bank 


began operations to $743,906,933, 
after making allowance for the 
cancellation by the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg of $238,017 from 
its original loan contract. The 
Bank granted a loan of $12,000,000 
to Luxembourg on Aug. 28, 1947. 
As a result of a determination by 
Luxembourg that it would not 
need $238,017 of the loan, the 
Bank was requested to agree to 


a cancellation of this amount, 


which cancellation became effee- 
tive Dec. 19, 1949, 

On June 16, the Bank publicly 
advertisen for bids for a $100,000.- 
000 issue of s@rial bonds. Proceeds 
of the issue will be used to retire 
a like amount of 214% 10-year 
bonds, due 1957, which were ealled 
on Dec. 30 for redemption of 
Feb. 17 at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Bids for the new serial bonds, 
which will be dated Feb. 15, 1950, 
and which will mature $10,000,000 


annually from 1953 to 1952, in- 
clusive, will be received at the 
New York office of the Bank at 
33 Liberty Street until 11 a.m., 
Jan. 25, and will be opened at 
that time. It is expected that the 
new serial bonds, in temporary 
form, will be delivered against 


payment on Feb. 17 at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, 


Cowen Co. to Admit 
Cowen & Co., 54 Pine Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 


admit William F. Neubert to part- 


nership on Feb. 1. On Jan. 27 


George N. Cowen will acquire the 


Exchange membership of the late 
Isaac Siegel. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


proximately the same as for 1949. This, incidentally, 
indicates the neci ‘or approximately $750,000,000 worth 
of electrical builc ing supplies and equipment, about one- 
third of which will be used in residential, commercial 
and other smal! types of building units. 

In consumer |r prospects are encouraging for the 
near future. Inveniories of electrical appliances, for 
example, are below rormal for this time of year, largely 
due to a sharp pickup in demand in recent months and 
shortages of steel that resulted from the eight-week 
steel strike. At Westinghouse, our appliance output 
will be increased about 15% during the first quarter of 
1950 to help correct this situation. 

Of all the consumer goods, television has turned in 
the most spectacular performance. The output of all 
manufacturers in 1949 has been well over 2,000,000 tele- 
vision receivers, as compared with 950,009 in 1948; and 
185,000 in 1947. With impreved programs, and increased 
broadcasting facilities, television receiver production in 
1950 may well excced 3,500,000 sets. 

All of these things are encouraging signs that point 
toward a high level of business and industrial activity. 
I should like io emphasize, however, that business still 
is faced with a rumber of perplexing problems. One 
of the most sericus is the possibility of further steep 
increases in the cost of manufacturing the things we 
need to support our high standard of living. This higher 
cost, of course, would mean higher prices and more in- 
flation. It might be well to point out that prices have 
been held down to their present levels, in many cases, 
only because of new manufacturing techniques, in- 
creased use of electrical production aids, and scientific 
advances that served to offset higher costs for material 
and labor. 


Then too there is an urgent need for economies in the 
operation of our Government. The Federal income tax 
structure should be completely revised—high taxes that 
may take as much as 82% of an individual’s income are 
throttling the incentive to invest in American business. 
So, also, is the double taxation of dividends—they are 
taxed first as corporate income, then as individual in- 
come of a stockholder. 

These things are not alone the problem of the busi- 
nessman. They deserve the close attention of eevryone 
in this country. Initiative and free enterprise have 
paced our prosperity as a nation. Our future progress 
depends upon preserving the incentive system that made 
the American way of life a shining example for all the 
world. 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


President, Armstrong Cork Co. 


The new year holds considerable promise for the wide 
variety of products of the Armstrong Cork Co. The 
return to more balanced market conditions, however, 
naturally calls for more intensive effort in order to 
maintain the sales and profit levels 
of 1949. With “It’s time to sell” as its 
principal theme. our organization is 
placing even greater emphasis on 
merchandising, production efficiency, 
and research programs. 

The outiook for most building ma- 
terials now appears to be good, with 
construction generally expected to 
remain at or near the 1949 volume. 
Some shift in specific product use 
may be anticipated as public hous- 


ing and institutional building ex- 
pand, while moderate slackening 


from present exceedingly high levels 
cecurs in private residential and in- 
dustrial construction. However, the 
record volume of new homes sched- 
uled for completion during the first 
half of 1950 should be a strong stimulant to the demand 
not only for building materials but hard-surfaced floor 
coverings as well. While some needed retail inventory 
rebuilding was accomplished in floor coverings during 
the past year, the task of inventory balancing to service 
customers satisfactorily has not yet been completed. 
Consumer response to new products and designs indi- 
cates sustained high demand for hard-surfaced floor 
covering products for the year ahead. 

The company’s numerous industrial products are linked 
closely to level of over-ail industrial activity, which is 
expected to be well maintained, at least through the 
early months of 1950. One important factor in this 
situation is the resu: gence of business since settlement 
of the steel dispute. New and improved product de- 
velopment can be expected to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in this industrial field where customer 
needs continually are changing. Users of gtass containers 
and bottle closures have expanded their orders in recent 
months, following a period of inventory liquidation and 
balancing. This industry generally has achieved and 
appears to be maintaining a volume of business substan- 
tially above the prewar level. 

With the uncertain political environment in which all 
business enterprises must operate in 1950, individual 
success seems likely to depend to an increasing extent 
upon ability to reduce costs while maintaining—and 
whenever possible improving—dquality. Consumer pur- 
chasing power may be expected to remain high in the 
months ahead. Yet the amount and extent of actual 





H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


buying will depend more directly upon price-quality 
inducements than it has since 1940. Here is a challenge 
for business management in the year ahead. 


T. R. PRESTON 


Chairman of the Board, Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The outlook for 1950 is reasonably good in this area. 
The greatest handicap business has at the present time 
is the enormously high taxes prevailing in our Federal 
Government. In addition to the high rate this is the one 
country in the world where double 
taxation exists. As an example—a 
corporation is taxed on its earnings, 
and the dividends it pays to the own- 
ers is also taxed. If that is not double 
taxation, what is it? Under such con- 
ditions it is difficult to build up a 
business at the present time, com- 
pared to what could be done a few 
years ago, and the building up of 
business is one thing that is abso- 
lutely essential to make a _ people 
prosperous and elevate the standards 
of living. 

This area has been growing very 
rapidly in textile industries up to a 
few years ago. As an example—about 
60 years ago a family in a small town 
in this section decided to go into the 
textile business. All the capital they put mto it was 
$60,000.° The capital and surplus now in this company 
is slightly over $6'% million, all earned except the $60,000. 
This is in addition to cash dividends that have been paid 
over a period of about 50 years. Their total earnings 
have been a little under $9 million. Directly and indi- 
rectly they are supporting about 3,000 people, have aided 
the schools of their neighborhood, in addition to provid- 
ing hospital facilities for their workers, and helping 
many of these to own their homes. This could not pos- 
sibly be done now under the present Federal Govern- 
ment tax burden. 

One thing that is going to be a continuous burden to 
our people is what is known as the Marshal! Plan, unless 
this is greatly reduced or done away with entirely. Many 
people think this plan may eventually impoverish this 
country in order to give to foreign countries. 

It is imperative that the extravagance of our govern- 
ment cease, otherwise it is headed for bankruptcy and 
socialism. 





T. R. Preston 


Cc. A. PUTNAM 
President, National Association of Manufacturers, 
President, Markem Machine Company, Keene, N. H. 


My own view of the economic outlook for 1950 is an 
optimistic one, tempered somewhat by the realization 
that such factors as large-scale strikes and government 
actions discouraging to business cannot be foreseen. 

On the favorable side, I would 
place the fact that American indus- 
try has shown in 1949 remarkable 
resilience and inherent’ strength. 
Production declined in the first half 
of the year to a point where many 
observers felt we were in for a full- 
fledged recession. Then, when we 
were ascending from that decline, 
nation-wide strikes in the steel and 
coal industries threatened to push us 
down again, harder than before. But 
although production did, of course, 
suffer, the economy rebounded with 
surprising vitality. 

That our American business and 
industry could take these set-backs 
in stride, and make rapid readjust- 
ments, is perhaps the principal rea- 
son that most businessmen feel confident that our eco- 
nomic activity will continue, in 1950, at a high level— 
although probably not as high as the record years of 
1947 and 1948, when the postwar expansion and replace- 
ment boom was at its height. 

Considerably encouraging was the fact that the pro- 
duction index turned up 8% in the two months of August 
and September. However, the decline in the first six 
months, plus the effects of strikes in the fall, will put 
the average monthly output for 1949 8% or 9% below the 
corresponding figure for 1948. 

It may be interesting to note that at the lowest part 
of the 1949 decline—prior to August—the Federal Re- 
serve Index of production was down 17%. In the de- 
clines of 1920-21 and 1937-38, the index was down about 
33%, or nearly twice as much. 

As for my own business, the company of which I am 
President, is building a new plant near our present site 
in Keene, N. H. If I did not think we are going to con- 


tinue to “go to town,” that new plant would not be under 
construction. 





C A. Putnam 


My belief about the economy as a whole is similar. 
Barring the unforeseeable—the possibility of serious 
strikes, of higher taxation, of increased government con- 
trols or further assaults upon incentives to succeed and 
expand—I think American business will go ahead in the 
coming year. 


As I see it, the true nature of our economy is not made 





up of cut-and-dried theoretical propositions and statis- 
tics; it is the sum of the activities of all of our people 
going about the business of earning a living. Therefore, 
the way people feel about their prospects of jobs, wages 
and profits, and about the course of prices and the vaiue 
of their dollars, inevitably will have a tremendous effeet 
upon business activity. 

Consumers, spending at a rate of about $178 billion 
annually, as they have, exert a mighty influence. Indus- 
trial managers, with a spending power of billions in the 
purchase of raw materials, and from $15 to $20 billion 
yearly in capital equipment, also have a great impact 
on the economy. The decisions of the public and of busi- 
ness to buy, or to postpone buying, are the result largely 
of their psychological attitudes. These attitudes, in turn, 
may be greatly influenced by government actions— 
which themselves are not immune from human factors. 

With these considerations in mind, it is my conviction 
that if we can achieve understanding of our interlocking 
interests, between our production employees and their 
leaders on the one hand, and managers on the other— 
and develop a similar level of understanding with gov- 
ernment—our nation will go forward to a prosperity the 
like of which has never yet been known. 


WILLIAM M. RAND 


President, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The year 1950 begins with a wave of optimism. Sel- 
dom have economists and businessmen been so unani- 
mous in their appraisal of the business outlook. Such 
confidence appears justified if it is based on an expected 
return to normal competitive condi- 
ditions, but there ave no indications 
oft a return to postwar boom levels. 

During the past two years a pat- 
tern of industry-by-industry read- 
justment has been set which should 
continue during 1950. Certain heavy 
industries hit new peaks in 1949 and 
will probabiy deciine to lower levels. 
A probiem inherent in the chemical 
indusiry accurate evaluation of 
divergent trends among the indus- 
tries which consume its products 
will become intensified in 1959. 

In sharp contrast to the many 
shortages of the immediate postwar 
periods, there is aii adequate supply 
of virtually every product in every 
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field. The competitive conditions 

anticipated at the start of 1949 materialized and will 
very probably continue. Competition, however is 
healthy; it does not inspire pessimism. It invariably 


engenders new ideas and forces thinking into new chan- 
nels. If unhampered by excessive taxes and by crip- 
ety strikes, competition can spur business, not retard 
it. 

The chemical industry, serving almosi all segments of 
the economy, naturally felt the impact of the business 
decline in 1949. The operating resuvits of the past year 
have demonstrated the practical value of diversification 
and new product development. Competitive conditions 
during coming years should speed up the introduction 
of new, improved and cheaper chemical products. 

Although declines are in prospect for industries which 
enjoyed sellers’ markets during 1949, over-all business 
activity should remain at favorable levels through the 
first half of 1950. There may be a seasonal slump dur- 
ing the Summer months, followed by a recovery in the 
Fatl. The American econcmy, however, demonstrated 
its vitality and resiliency duving the adjustment period 
of 1949. The year ahead should be a satisfactory one 
for the chemical industry. Efficiency has been in- 
creased, and there still appears to be a strong consumer 
demana for quality producis at reasonable prices. 


ROBERT RAE 


President, Deminion Bank 


For Canada, the year 1949 has been one of steady and 
indeed, outstanding national progress and can be con- 
sidered a fitting end to the first half of this century. 
The economy is at a stage where it would be folly to 
attempt to forecast the future in any 
detail, but one can perhans draw 
certain inferences for 1950 from 
what happened during the past year. 

The Fedcral election last year re- 
turned the party in power by a 
large majority, which appears to 
assure a continuance of moderate 
policies for a term of years. The 
fiscal policy has been that of 3 bal- 
anced budget or surplus—which is 
sound—but Canada probably must 
spend considerably more tor defense 
and no appreciable change in tax 
rates for 1950 is expected. Provin- 
cial finances are healthy, but mu- 
nicipalities face a heavy program 
Rae of improvements which will prob- 

ably result in higher tax rates and 


Robert 


increased debt. 


Canadian banking is in a stronger position than ai 
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any time in its history. At 31st October, last, deposits, 
loans and total assets reached an ail-time high. Deposits 
of business and individuals in Canada exceeded $7,000 
million while commercial loans were $2,212 million—a 
sound position and one that leaves plenty of latitude to 
finance the commercial business of the country. The 
eapital market has been buoyant and should continue so 
with little change in interest rates considered likely. 
Foreign trade is unusually important to Canada, com- 
plicated by the fact that our agricultural exports tradi- 
tionally move largely to the British Commonwealth and 
Europe, while our import needs are for the most part 
obtained in the United States. Exports from Canada for 
the first 10 months of 1949 were down only 2% from 


the corresponding period in 1948, but special circum- 
stances made this possible and with developments 
abroad, 1950 will be a very difficult year for our over- 


seas trade. An encouraging feature has been the mainte- 
nance of exports to the United States at unusually high 
levels in spite of the reduced business activity there 
and our U.S. dollar and gold reserves have thereby been 
helped to remain at approximately $1 billion. The recent 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar in terms of the U. S. 
dollar should help to ameliorate our unfavorable U. S. 
dollar trade balance. 

In 1949, trade in Canada was good in all lines—in fact, 
it was a banner year, but we saw increased business 
failures mostly in under-capitalized and inexperienced 
concerns and increased consumer credit helped many 
sales. Undoubtedly, business in Canada has flattened 
out, but momentum should carry us forward at near 
present levels for several] mouths at least. On the credit 
side, we have the momentous developments in the oil 
fields of the west and in the iron ore deposits of Ontario, 
Quebec and Labrador and encouragement fer gold and 
base metal mining through devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar: in addition, governmental and private capital 
expenditures will probably continue at a fairly high 
level and much new housing is still needed, construction 
of which is being stimulated by government action and 
financing. 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 


President, Reynolds Metals Company 


Aluminum was used more widely by American indus- 
try and the consumer during 1949 than ever before. The 
prospect for 1950 is that many new applications of alum- 
inum will develop and that its position among the major 
metals will become even more firmly 
established. 

The major reason for the contin- 
ued high volume of aluminum sales 
is that manufacturers are finding 
that the use of aluminum helps them 
to cut the net cost of their products. 
As a result of the rapid increase in 
labor and freight costs during recent 
years, the lightness of aluminum has 
enabled industry to realize savings 
in handling and transportation ex- 
pense. The ease with which alumi- 
num can be fabricated and its low 
maintenance requirements have also 
attracted many industries to using it. 

On the farm, aluminum is adding 
to the cash income. Aluminum roof- 
ing means Aa cooler dairy barn and 
poultry house because it reflects 95% of the sun’s heat. 
Farmers find cooler buildings mean a greater produc- 
tion of milk, eggs and chickens during the summer 
months. In the rural electrification field, aluminum 
cable has become the principal material used to extend 
the benefits of electricity to the farmer and his family. 

One of the major selling campaigns of 1949 was the 
introduction of Reynolds Wrap, the household aluminum 
foil, into millions of American homes. It is being used 
daily for better and easier cooking, and to do countless 
handy packaging jobs around the house. The wide and 
constant use of aluminum foil by millions of families is 


rapidly increasing the consumer acceptance of aluminum 
products of every type. 

The industry enters 1950 stronger than at any time 
since the end of the war. This is the result of the steady 


yt ore 
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development of aluminum postwar markets, and the in- 
creasing recognition of the metal’s advantages by the 
manufacturer and the consumer alike. 


HOBART C. RAMSEY 
President, Werthington Pump & Machinery Cerporation 


Our billings to customers and net income for the year 
1949 will approximate the totals for 1948. Bookings of 
new orders in 1949 were at a reasonably satisfactory 
level until the fourth quarter when there was a sharp 
decline which was due in a large 
measure to the effect on the capital 
goods industry of the uncertainties 


cote 


occasioned by the coal and steel 
strikes. 
During recent weeks there has 


been an appreciable improvement in 
new bookings and our forecast of 
operations for 1950 contemplates 
that billings will approximate the 
average of the past two years. How- 
ever, Impending economic factors, 
such as pension plans and related 
social benefits, and their effect on 
costs and selling prices make it 
extremely difficult to forecast with 
any reasonable accuracy the net 
income for the coming year. 

Scientific research has never be- 
fore been so progressively carried forward on all fronts 
and I believe that there are unlimited opportunities for 
engineering research, the development of products, and 
the improvement of sales techniques. 


In 1949, Worthington has continued to cooperate and 
collaborate with several university and government- 
sponsored laboratory engineering research programs and, 
in addition, has carried forward research and test work 
with its own facilities in all plants of the corporation. A 
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El Salvador Bond Exch. 
Offer Extended to 1-1-’51 


The Republic of El Salvador is 
notifying holders of certain of its 
bonds, certificates of deferred in- 
terest and convertible certificates and 
that the time for exchange of the 3¢ 
bonds and convertible certificates 
and for the payment of the certifi- 
cates of deferred int. has been ex- 
tended from Jan. 1, 1950 to Jan. 
1, 1951. Affected by the extension 
of this offer, it is announced, are 
holders of Customs first lien 8% 


due July 1, 1948; 
gold bonds, series C, 
1957: 
terest (scrip 
convertible 


bonds, due Jan. 1, 
City Bank of 
corporate agency 


tional 


de El Salvador. 
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United States Crust Company 
of New York 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1949 
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few of the developments emanating from such activities, 
which reached the marketing stage in 1949, are the 
WDual-Fuel Plunger Pump and Automatic Thermal Air 
Control for Dual-Fuel Engines; a new Uniflo Gas En- 
fine Gas Compressor for gas pipeline service; a com- 
pletely modern and comprehensive line of Vertical 
Turbine Pumps for agricultural and industrial use; and 
za cold process slurry type precipitating water softener 
for municipal and industrial water treating. 

Worthington’s export business continued at a mod- 
erately high level in 1949 with some decline the latter 
part of the year due to dollar shortages and the devalua- 
tion of foreign currency as well as the increased avail- 
ability of products from European sources of supply. 

Having just returned from a tour of the corporation’s 
European operations, I can confirm recent statements 
concerning greatly improved economies in most of the 
©CA countries and Spain, and believe that, while there 
should be a continuing demand for Worthington products 
in export maikets during 1950, the competitive situation 
will be much stronger, particularly until material and 
labor costs in Europe have been adjusted upwards to 
compensate for recent currency devaluations. On the 
other hand, the factors which may reduce the demand 
for the export of domestic products should tend to in- 
creese the volume for the foreign affilates of American 
companies. 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 


Chairman of the Board, Citizens National Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles 


The banking business today is faced with continuing 
competition from the many agencies of the Federal 
Government which make loans, and this competition 
as not based on the laws and regulations under which 
banks operate but is based On a 
much looser basis. These loaning 
agencies of the Federal Government 
make loans on terms which cannot 
be considered by the banks, for they 
are not bound by any need to earn a 
profit for their stockholders, nor 
are they faced with the  possi- 
bility of adverse comment by a bank 
examiner; and finally Congress is 
willing to give them practically all 
they ask tor in the way of additional 
funds. 

The deciicit, or infaltionary, basis 
on which the government is oper- 
ating is also a matter of serious con- 
eern to the banking business, be- 
cause it imposes a presently remote, 
yet ever approaching threat to the 
financial stability of the nation. 

The industries of the nation, in general, are in better 
shape financially today than they have been for some 
time. Consequently it does not seem as if the demands 
for business loans will be large, except from the so- 
ealled war babies—those concerns which were started 
qguring or immediately after the war, and which are 
undercapitalized. 

It appears that in general deposits will continue 
around the same levels as at present, provided that the 
condition of the nation remains unchanged. However, if 
Congress should increase taxes, or if the Administration 
should do anything which would impair the confidence 
of the business community or the people in general, it is 
doubtful if conditions will remain as they are. 

Therefore it appears that the outlook for the banking 
business is the same as that of the nation in general; 
for the banks do not make or create the condition of the 
mation, but on the contrary they perforce reflect the 
condition of the nation. The outlook for any given bank 
will depend on the ability of its nanagement to-secure 
the greatest possible amount of sound loans, On its ability 
to keep its costs under conirol, anc on its ability to hold 
and increase its deposits. 





Samuel K. Rindge 


FRANK C. RATHJE 


President, Chicago City Bank and Trust Company 
With the beginning of 1950 we enter upon the second 


half of the Twentieth Century which will undoubtedly 


prove as unpredictable as the first half of this century. 

With employment at its present level, ample bank 
credit, and with government spend- 
ing at record high, the expectation 
is warranted that the general busi- 
ness activity in the nation will con- 
tinue at reasonably high levels for 
some time to come. With the year 
of 1950 there is also a very delicate 
balance between inflation and defla- 


tion which has been in effect for 
the past year, 
During the next six months the 


fiscal decisions of our Government 
will play an important part in main- 
taining this present position. The 
pendulum could swing swiftly to one 
Side or the other because of the fis- 
cal policies of the government and 
its agencies. 

Because the business of commer- 


Frank C. Rathje 





cial and savings banking has become such an integral 


part of financing the United States Government, through 
our investment in government securities, bankers are 
becoming increasingly concerned over the effect of debt 
management On our economic structure particularly in 
a period of readjustment. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that at the end of the 
Government’s fiscal year, June 30, 1950, our Government 
will operate with a sizable deficit, adding materially to 
the Federal debt. How many more years can we tolerate 
red figures? 

With the dollar at its present level one can conceive 
a Federal debt sometime in the future out of proportion 
to our national wealth and our national income. 

Another important aspect of present day banking is 
the regrettable rumor of further dollar devaluation. Dur- 
ing the past year many foreign countries have used this 
method to eliminate their unfavorable trade position. 

From all indications the countries which devalued 
their currencies for this reason have not accomplished 
their purpose and are already experiencing a recurrence 
of the troublesome problem leading up to their devalua- 
tion. 


Today the American dollar is the strongest man-made 
power in the world. It is sought after in every market 
place and as a nation and as individuals we are duty 
bound to defend its strength and world leadership. 

With such problems as these some may be discouraged 
from their purpose of maintaining our free enterprise 
system although, personally, I am confident, because of 
my great faith in the future of America, that we will 
overcome these problems through adherence to the phil- 
osophy of our Federal Constitution. 


J. F. RINGLAND 


President, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis 


The year 1949 has been a good year for business, not 
as good as 1948 but better than anticipated last spring. 
Many fields, baking included, have enjoyed as good or 
better profils than in 1948. 

To apvraise the outlook for indus- 
try and banking for the year 1950, it 
is necessary 1o consider both infla- 
tionary and _ deflationary factors 
which may be anticipated. Of the 
inflationary, notable are the $2.8 bil- 
lion of cash insurance refunds to be 
paid soon to veterans, the prospect 
of a continuing high level of con- 
struction activity, the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve easy money policies 
which may be expected to continue 


unless considerable inflation takes 
hold, and the trend of the Federal 
Government to spend in excess of 





its income. Among the more impor- 
tant of the deflationary influences 
to be expected are the nearing com- 
pletion of war plans for plant and 
equipment, the likelihood of a furth®r drop in our ex- 
port balance of trade, and the prospect of continuing 
decline in prices of agricultural products. However, 
these conflicting influences avupear sufficiently in bal- 
ance that business in 1950 generally should be as good as 
in 1949—+possibly it will be better in the first part of the 
year and not as satisfactory in the second part. 

With this general outlook, it would seem that banking 
could expect a year in 1950 that will average about as 
well as in 1949. Bank deposits for the year 1950 should 
continue in line with 1949 levels, with a tendency to 
rise. Part of the deiicit of the Federal Government will 
probably be financed by the banks, resulting in some 
expansion of bank depcsits. Similarly, the banks may 
add to deposits through purchase of substantial blocks 
of state and municipal bonds. Little if any increase in 
deposits may be expected from an increase in loans, 
unless there should be a wave of substantial inventory 
accumulation by business. Increase in loans may be 
anticipated ii consumer credit, real estate mortgages, 
and CCC loans, offset possibly by a decline in business 
loans. 

Costs of operation of banks should not rise as rapidly 
in 1950 as in recent years so that a modest increase in 
investment in bonds, with loans holding fairly constant, 
should stabilize net operating earnings around the 1949 
level if rates of interest continue steady. At the begin- 
ning of the new year these rates appear likely to hold 
and if business continues good for the next few months, 
current rates may readily obtain throughout the year. 
An improvement in business might strengthen the rate 
structure slightly. A decline might weaken it, but such 
a decline if substantial could be accomvanied by further 
reduction in reserve requirements for Member Banks, 
and the resulting larger earning assets could offset a 
decline in earnings from softening rates. So we may 
expect a year for bank earnings not greatly different 
from that of 1949 proviced, of course, there are no in- 
creases in corporate income taxes and no new important 
inroads on the business of private banking by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


J. F. Ringland 


In the Ninth Federal Reserve District. when discussing 
the outlook for business and banking. we must always 
have in mind what may happen to farm crops. Agricul- 
ture and its products are such an important part of our 
business that unusually good or bad crops upset calcu- 
lations for business in ihis area. For a number of years 
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we have had especially favorable weather conditions for 
the farmer. Last year was more spotted in this respect, 
particularly in eastern Montana and the western Da- 
kotas. If we should have poor crops throughout the 
district in 1950, earnings of many businesses and banks 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District would suffer. 
Barring this contingency, we expect to enjoy moderately 
good results for business and banking in this territory 
in line with that which we expect for the country as a 
whole. 


ROBERT T. RINEAR 


President, Huyler’s 


The business of Huyler’s falls into two principal cate- 
gories—the manufacture and sale of candy and related 
confections and the operation of a chain of 24 retail 
operations of the combination restaurant-confectionery 
type. 

After the war, both the restau- 
rant business, and the candy business 
began the return to more normal 
competitive conditions somewhat 
sooner than many other businesses. 
Asa result, candy of the type widely 
sold under war conditions became a 
common inventory problem in the 
industry. One reason for this was 
that the public evidenced a strong 
demand for a return to goods of pre- 
war quality and sizes. 

The candy industry reached an all 
time peak in 1948 of a billion dol- 
lars at wholesale prices. While this 
level was not maintained in 1949, the 
inventory problems of }he :candy 
industry were substantially liqui- 
dated during the year and a very satisfactory standard 
of quality was achieved and maintained in the case 
of the front-rank manufacturers. Profit margins were 
definitely lower during the year. We expect that the 
drive of the industry to hold and improve its position in 
the general economy of the country will be intensified 
this year. It is also to be anticipated that competition 
within the industry will become sharper. We do not 
anticipate any further marked price adjustments nor any 
substantial decrease in total dollar volume in either the 
candy business or the restaurant business, but we do 
expect some further decrease in profit margins due to 
rising labor costs and selling expense. 

In the case of Huyler’s our candy division and our 
restaurant division will be actively engaged this year in 
stimulating sales effort, still further improving quality 
and service and controling costs. 

The level of activity in our field in 1950 may be ex- 
pected to correspond quite closely with developments in 
business generally. We regard the prospects for the first 
six months of this year quite favorably but we find it 
exceedingly difficult to reach any satisfactory conclusion 
as to what may be expected in regard to general busi- 
ness because the most important domestic factors in 
the situation, namely; Federal policy in regard to fiscal 
tax, labor and agricultural matters, are controlled by 
politics. In this circumstance, normal business consider- 
ations are necessarily of secondary value in taking de- 
cisions. 





Robert T. Rinear 


E. A. ROBERTS 
President, The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


In the light of the forebodings with which we entered 
1949 and the way we seem to have straightened away 
from the uncertainties of the early part of the year, it 
is easy to accept the almost uniformly optimistic pre- 
dictions for the first half of 1950. 

While the monetary policies being 
followed are not pleasing to all in 
our business the fact is that they are 
pretty well known and understood 
and we give evidence of being able 
to live under them. 

The rules of the market place are 
changed under controls. We will see 
more, rather than less, of controls if 
our economy tends markedly toward 
either inflation or deflation. The 
managers of our government are 
more concerned about deflation than 
inflation. Unquestioned evidence is 
the present unbalanced budget. 

It is not enough to say that if the 





. bert - 
=e Ge purchasing power of the dollar fur- 
ther declines people will need more 
life insurance dollars. Some may not be able to get 


more. 

But fairness and simple honesty should cause us to 
remember that people have paid for their insurance in 
various sized doilars. Insurance with this Company ma- 
turing this year as death claims average in excess of 20 
years’ duration. Twenty years takes us back through the 
great depression. Although the national income is now 
almost three times as great as then, our people are dedi- 
cating about the same percentage to insurance. To be 
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sure, they are more absolute doliars, for a far greater V. H. ROSSETTI There appear to be on the horizon indications for in- 
aggregate of coverage. 


creased wages on the part of labor for 1950, and no doubt 
incited by the policies of our Federal Government in 
their prodigality, unwarranted and unjustified produc- 
tion and price controls over the essential food items, with 
the resultant maintenance of high living cost levels. 
In conclusion, it can be reasonably assumed that with 
the present policies of the Administration in Washington 


President, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


Then again, under the settlement options available, a of Los Angeles 


beneficiary must take income in the currently prevail- 
ing sized dollar but may elect to leave proceeds on the 
chance that the size of dollars will be enhanced. 
3ecause dollars will buy less ones present insurance 
is not to be minimized. To the contary, there 1s a great- 


To venture an expression as to the outlook for the 
coming New Year, particularly in view of the many 
factors involved, one is constrained to a hesitancy, but 
I believe I am justified in saying that the economy in 


er need for more coverage. Believing tnis to be true in witd “arg ea gaol gp ieee. = ~~ wsasapnitte i> and possibly enlarged, plus the enor- 
’ 7 . Pius s¢ c enn: . > > irse } 
the case of most of the men and businesses I know, I am without doubt will continue to re mous amount of spendable money to be disbursed to our 


Jogically brought to the conclusion 


flect, the effect of the unsound and 
an enlarged and enlarging market. 


uneconomic policies in the adminis- 
tration of our Federal affairs, as re- 


: _ - a 1 justifi: ] h - 7a ay xperience ¢ 
that we enter upon veterans (and justifiably that we may experience 32 


reasonable favorableness in our local and national econ- 


. 1 : ‘ omy in the coming New Year, but with the full appre- 
In the area of sales we can change our emphasis from 


t] ‘ 5 flected in an admitted substantial ciation that sooner or later the “fiddler must be paid” 
| » c 7 ad } . | r » ! > “< y P . . . . - . . . . . " td 

os oeaey = wool yaa oe Fig on to me @ a es rote peal deficit in a period when our national and at the expense of all, whether in the higher or the 
Bln BRC MOS Ereaky prospers. Similarly in other income is at a high level, unemploy- lower income brackets. Fundamentals do not change 
fields such as coal and oil or railroads, trucks or air ment at a minimum and in the ex- 

ty . P 

transport. 


Pe Wi : but we are prone to believe so by reason of the magni- 
A country of 150 million will need more of , 


‘ eg tension of unwarranted subsidies, tude of our present economy and our distorted discern- 

everything, not less, including life insurance. price supports, and a very evident ~ ments as a result, which make for our violations. As to 
In the area of investment, because of the assets we and general trend to the nationaliza- the time element, one guess is as good as another, 

manage for our policyowners, the problem is not as tion of all activities, and many other 

simple. The U. S. Treasury is interested in the lowest practices almost too numerous to 

possible debt service on our large national debt. Round- mention with their adverse reflec- ARTHUR REIS, JR. 

ing figures, 250 billion dollars at 2% is 5 billion dollars 


tions on our whole economy. 

While we have assumed leadership 
in world affairs, we should indulge 
our contributions within limits of 
reasonableness, lest we invite a collapse of our national 
economy, if not bankruptcy. 





of annual carrying charge. While we should all approve 
of the theory that there is a lesser total in the national 
budget if debt service is kept down, the irony of it is 
that interest rates payable by others tor the use of 
money are artificially lowered—lowered so they bear 
small resemblance to the risks involved. Savings through 


President. Robert Reis & Co. 


The past year was a year of readjustment in the Men's 
Furnishings Industry. Inventories were reduced and 
liquidated ail along the line. Sales were conducted in 
retail stores throughout the country. Manufacturing 


V. H. Rossetti 


In spite of the evidence of substantial savings in the plants generally operated well below 
life insurance and otherwise have greatly increased. form of United States Savings Bonds and deposits of capacity output. Profits suffered 
Constantly increasing sums are seeking investment. Ex- savings in banks, the lack of purchasing power is re- accordingly. 
cept for modest cash balances, all the assets of life com- 


flected in the report generally of a diminution in retail 
sales in spite of practices indulged to stimulate them, 
such as no down payments exacted in the sale of house- 
hold appliances and other items, and the extension gen- 
erally of longer term credits on retail sales. There is every 
evidence that buying power has been substantially ex- 
panded as reflected by the reported increase in the 
amount of in excess of $1 billion in the item of con- 
sumer credit alone for the past year, the substantial 
amount of so-called personal loans, which are predicated 
on nothing more than a mortgaging of future earning 
power, and other evidences too numerous to mention 


With this behind us, we enter 1950 
with a far healthier condition pre- 
vailing in the industry than at this 
time a year ago. The limited num- 
ber of sales at bargain prices af 
men’s furnishings that are currently 
in progress reflect the healthier con- 
ditions at retail level. After a year 
or more of reduced buying, the con- 
sumer may now have to take a more 
active part in replenishing his ware- 
robe. At the manufacturing level 


panies are invested and represent the debts of others— 
Government bonds and the bonds of public utilities, 
railroad, industrial companies, individuals on mortgages 
and otherwise. 

Unless the country goes forward in the building of 
plants and of homes, of roads and the like—money sav- 
ings will be idle. 

While it is harder to test the risk for investment and 
while it is harder to find outlets at rates hitherto satis- 
factory, money can still be put to work. Today’s inter- 
est rates are almost the lowest we have scen. Continued 





a a ss igenaal Par = , oe +3 ST Ree ‘onsiderably lower inventories like- 
low interest rates can only mean higher costs of insur- @Nd a very definite evidence of production overtaking wie ott: Papel wet manufac- 
ance in the return of iesser dividends. After all the demand. There is evidence here of a stagnation in the wae 5 oS 5": a 


Arthur Reis, Jr. 


American people have been conditioned for higher costs 
in almost all lines just as they have been accustomed to 
higher earned incomes. Both tiving cos*s and incomes 
will finally emerge on some plateau considerably above 
pre-war. 

Regardless of mass coverages, I see only a constantly 
expanding market for life insurance for individuals and 
for business. Because [ know of no substitute for the 
creation of an immediate estate, and because tax rates 
of all kinds will remain high indefinitely, I think the 
market for our product is unlimited. 

I have never seen a family that lost its breadwinner 
which could not use all the dollars provided for it. If 
the dollar is smaller—more of them is the only answer. 


real estate market and an availability of a substantial 
supply of residential and other properties for sale and 
for rent, and with apparent and reasonable office build- 
ing and store vacancies. 

An unfavorable reflection to which one cannot justi- 
fiably subscribe is that we have become the mecca for 
the aged, by invitation it is true, appreciating that we 
do have an obligation to those residents who have made 
at least some contribution to our economy in the past, 
but which presents a very serious situation in our local 
as well as our State economy, particularly as the result 
of the liberality of our provisions for the needy, and 
which situation would have been much more serious had 
not the voters of our State seen fit to repeal the previ- 


Payment fo Holders of 
Bonds of Chile 


The Caja de Amortizacion of | 
the Republic of Chile announced | 


on Jan. 16 the payment of interest | 


under Law No. 5580, on the ex-| 
ternal dollar bonds which have | 
mot been assented to the 1948} 


Readjustment Plan, of $11.259 per | 


$1,000 bonds for the year 1949 
payable beginning Feb. 1, 1950. 
Bondholders who have assented 


to the 1948 debt readjustment plan 


ma 


have received interest for the 
same period of $20 per $1,000} 
bonds. The following principal 


amounts of bonds were amortized 
and retired during 1949 with the 
sum of $2,531,000 assigned under 
Law No. 8962 for amortization. 
£296,900 (U. S. $6,138,000) and 
Swiss francs 8,955,000. After 
these amortizations the external 
debt outstanding as of Dec. 31, 
1949, was £22,426,482 (U. S. 
$119.547,000) and Swiss francs 
97,722,100. The payment of 
$11.259 per $1,000 bond to holders | 
who did not assent to the 1948 
readjustment plan will be payable 














at the office of Schroder Trust 
Company, Trust Department, 57 
Broadway, New York 15, New 


Schwann Co. Adds 
John Mayer to Staff 


Schwamm & Co., 50 Broadway, | 
New York City, dealers in munic- 
tpal bonds, announce that John 


Mayer, formerly sub-manager of | 
the New York agency of the Bank | 
of London & South America, | 
Limited, has become associated | 


| with the firm’s sales department. 


Sheldon Named V.-P. 
Of F. S. Yantis & Go.: 


Winters Joins Dept. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—J. G. Sheldon | 
has been elected a Vice-President | 
of F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., 135] 
South La Salle Street, members 
of the Midwest Stock Exchange, | 
in charge of the firm’s municipal | 
bond department and Charles P. 
Winters has become associated | 
with the firm in that division. 


Bache Adds Three 
To Ghicago Staff 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Augustine J. 
Doherty, Herbert L. Grosby and 
George L. White have become as- 
sociated with Bache & Co. in their | 
Chicago office, 135 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Doherty was formerly 
associated with Continental Cas- 
ualty Co. and Shields & Co. Mr. | 
Grosby was previously with Mer- 


ril Lyach, Pierce, Fenner & 
| Beane, and Mr. White was with 
Hicks & Price and _ formerly 


headed his own firm, George L. 
White & Co. 


ously enacted law for even a more reasonable one. 


turers have been buying sizable 
quantities of raw materials during 
the past few months so as to operate their plants more 
actively. With these industry factors accompanied by the 
healthier tone of our overall economy, it is reasonable 
to anticipate that 1950 will show improvement over its 
predecessor. 

Over-optimism should not prevail, however. The in- 
dustry is faced with rising costs and intense competition. 
The latter will tend to keep prices relatively stable. The 
manufacturer will not readily be able to pass on his in- 
creases in freight costs, in raw material costs, and im 
undeterminable increased labor costs resulting from new 
legislation. Thus what should be good will, 
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nevertheless, not equal the immediate postwar era. Then, 
competition was of lesser consequence and prices were 
keyed to costs, with more adequate profit margins readily 
attainable. In 1950 retail stores, furthermore, will no 
doubt continue to buy according to a conservative pat- 
tern. While this pattern in the long run is a stabilizing 
factor, it may in the immediate present tend to mitigate 
against the favorable situation already outlined. Thus, 
in summation, 1950 should be a good year but in all prob- 
ability not a boom year for the industry. 


MRS. MARGARET RUDKIN 
President, Pepperidge Farm, Ine. 


There is little chance of any sizable cut in the cost of 
production of bread in 1950. 

The basic problem of the $2,085,000,000 bread industry 
is that the cost of ingredients that go into the 15 billion 
loaves of bread baked each year, re- 
mains high, With practically all in- 
gredients—wheat, milk, sugar, eggs, 
butter, other fats, etc.—directly or 
indirectly subsidized, prices are kept 
at a high level. All hope of tax re- 
ductions is rapidly fading in the face 
of the government’s return to deficit 
financing, many problems become 
more acute daily. 

Subsidies have cost taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars to date. Eggs alone 
will have exceeded normal cost by 
$200 million by the end of 1949. They 
could cost taxpayers an additional 
$200 miliion in subsidies in 1950, un- 
less the support program is modified. 
‘Citizens must perforce meet this cost 
twice—through taxes paid to finance 
these subsidies and, again, by artifically higher prices. 
Thus there is no question of lowering the selling price of 
articles made from agricultural products. 

If surpluses of agricultural products were made avail- 
able to the public, prices would certainly go down. How- 
ever, if the government is going to continue to bridge the 
always increasing gap between a normal selling price 
and a high fixed parity price, taxes will have to continue 
to rise in order to pay the subsidies. 

The cost of new baking equipment rises rapidly, as 
the increased cost of steel is passed on to the purchaser 
of equipment. Though there is much talk about agricul- 
tural prices the public is seldom told about the rising 
costs of the equipment without which industry cannot 
produce goods. Today, replacements of equipment cost 
more than, and sometimes double, prewar prices: an oven 
priced at $32,000 in 1947, is now $50,000. Whether in- 
creases in the cost of steel come from raised hourly 
wages, or pension or welfare funds, they always result in 
increased costs to the public. 

All transport costs have risen, with Railway Express 
rates more than doubled, and trucking rates upped to 
meet increased costs. 

Store-door delivery has encountered an acute problem 
in increased local traffic in large cities and small towns 
alike. Delivery trucks lose hours daily trying to get in 
and out of traffic jams in shopping centers. This despite 
the fact grocery stores naturally want and need delivery 
of goods at the time stores open. Because delayed deliv- 
ery of perishable foods is a major cost item, increasing 
with every hour’s delay, towns and cities would do well 
to plan to move or build their shopping centers away 
from arteries of through traffic. 

When the whole situation has been analyzed, the basic 
difficulty is the lack of controls on government costs, 
which means taxes must pay the bill. Any one of average 
commonsense knows that you cannot get something for 
nothing. There’s always a price. And if the price for the 
political mirage of prosperity, based on deficit spending, 
is the heavy yoke of government debt with a suicidal tax 
structure, then the price is too high. With this system, 
keeping down the price of the most essential of food 
items becomes an almost impossible challenge. 





Margaret Rudkin 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 


Our strength is the strength of free men. 

To be free there must be peace in the world. The at- 
tainment of that peace is the first objective of Congress. 
Until it is attained, the maintenance of our security is 

its most pressing problem. To main- 
tain cur security we must be strong 
—with strong enough armed forces 
to protect our shores and to live up 
to our responsibilities elsewhere in 
the world—strong enough in our in- 
dustrial and agricultural production 
to keep the respect of peoples every- 
where. Only by such show of 
strength can our citizens feel reason- 
ably secure in this troubled world, 
until such time as a true and lasting 





peace is assured within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 
Free men use their freedom to 


promote their individual abilities to 
most advantage. To keep that free- 
dom and to still provide the social 
security for old age, unemployment 


and other services that our citizens expect of their Gov- 


Sen. L. Saltonstall 





ernment is the most pressing problem of Congress at 
home. If we are to maintain our strength we must live 
within our ability to pay for our Government, so Con- 
gress must keep us within our means to pay. Waste and 
extravagances must be eliminated from Gevernment ac- 
tivities. Taxes must be decreased where possible in 
order to promote savings and new enterprises. 

Our security, our liberty and freedom, the mainte- 
nance of our way of life within our resources are the 


primary problems of the Second Session of the 8lst 
Congress. 


J. S. SAYRE 
President, Bendix Home Appliances, Ine. 


We have just completed a rather exhaustive analysis 
of 1949 Washer and Dryer Industry Sales, and believe 
that as the result of this study, the outleok for the 
automatic washer section of this industry is indeed 
favorable for 1950. 

We forecast that total automatic 
washer sales, in the price brackets 


$249.95 to $300, will reach 700,000 
units in- 1950. 
The percent of total washer 


sales captured by this bracket of au- 
tomatic washers has increased 
steadily for three consecutive years. 
New, low-pricing strategy inaugu- 
rated by Bendix in September is 
bringing about a marked improve- 
ment in sales, and particularly in 
the amount or energy 2nd effort that 
retail dealers stand willing to put 
behind soundly priced products. 

During the secund half of 1949, 

3endix launched an_ automatic 
washer, revolutionary in nature— 
the Bendix Economat at $179.95—designed and priced 
for the masses—which has contributed considerable 
strength to Bendix industry position. 

We believe that we see a return to the fundamentals 
of sound selling on the part of a high percentage of 
appliance dealers throughout the country. 

Currently, Bendix holds a unique positien as a result 
of this new pricing philosophy, designed to give the 
housewife a larger value jor her money, and this will 
become more apparent when Bendix amnounces (which 
it will do on Feb. 6), a Bendix Dialamatic Economat to 
retail at $169.95. 

These several influences lead us to the conviction that 
1950 will be a favorable year for those with a demon- 
strably better product, reasonably priced ta attract con- 
sumer buyers. 





J. S. Sayre 


WILLIAM SCHMIDT, JR. 


Chairman of the Beard & President, Censolidated Gas 
Eleetric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 


Economists and forecasters have been busy predicting 
the outlook for business in 1950. The consensus seems 
to be that the year as a whole should be good barring 
upsetting events such as extended strikes in major indus- 
tries not now anticipated. In Balti- 
more we also expect business in the 
year ahead to be good. 

The pipelines which will bring 
natural gas to Baltimore are about 
completed and during 1950 Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Baltimore will change 
over from distribution of manufac- 
tured gas to distribution of natural 
Present water gas production 
facilities will be converted to make 
a gas with a heating value equiva- 
lent to natural gas and will be used 
in meeting peak loads and emerg- 
ency conditions. 

A new 66,000 kilowatt electric 
generating unit will be placed in 
operation at our Westport power 
plant and work will go forward On the housing for a 
75,000 kilowatt unit to be installed at our Riverside 
power plant in 1951. These new installations will pro- 
duce Operating economies and, together with enlarge- 
ments and extensions of our substation and distribution 
facilities, are being made to keep pace with the growth 
of Baltimore as one of the nation’s leadimg ports and 
industrial centers. 


gas. 


William Schmidt, Jr. 


The electric and gas industries generally are prepar- 


ing to meet increasing demands for their services. The 
application of electricity to new uses and additional 


processes and the extension of natural gas to new areas 
are expected to push sales of electricity and gas to new 
records. 

The large-scale expansion of production and distri- 
bution facilities begun shortly after the end of the war 
is continuing at a high level. Electric and gas utility 
companies will require adequate earnings to attract at 
reasonable rates the large amounts of additional capital 


needed to carry on this program and coincidentally 
maintain well-balanced capital structures. 

In addition to a reasonable level of current earnings, 
investors must view the future of the utility industry 
with confidence if they are to be induced to put their 
money into electric and gas securities. The many suc- 
cessful utility financial transactions during the past year 
are evidence that investors, at the present time, do have 
confidence in the industry’s future. However, unless 
the trend of Federal encroachment in the electric utility 
field and other Government moves toward socialism are 
checked, investors’ confidence in that industry and in 
the future of al] privately operated enterprises may be 
seriously undermined. 


The record shows that private enterprise, under proper 
regulation, can do a better and more economical job of 
operating a business and provide a higher standard of 
living for the public than Government can, 

Electricity and gas supplied by tax-paying business- 
managed utilities have contributed greatly to the re- 
markable production records of American industry. They 
have made living happier and more pleasant for the 
workman and the farmer, and for their wives and chil- 
dren, by providing the conveniences, labor-saving assist- 
ance, comforts and entertainment that enable the Amer- 
ican family to live on a scale that is the envy of other 
nations. The American system under which these bene- 
fits have been made available is certainly worth preserv- 
ing, and all who believe in that system must join ‘in 
devoting greater effort towards bringing about a better 
public understanding of it. 


W. W. SEBALD 


President, Armco Steel Corporation 


From the present perspective, the steel industry will 
Operate at an average of 80% of capacity during 1950. 
It is expected that the first half of the year will shew 
production averaging between 85% and 90% and the last 
half of the year 75% to 80%. 

The higher rate for the first half 
will be due in part to the shortage 
of steel which accumulated as a re- 
sult of the strike during October and 
November of the past year and also 
in part to the continuing high level 
of demand for  steel-consuming 
products. The statement is based on 


an examination of the maior mar- 
kets for steel products; i.e., con- 
struction, consumer durables and 


capital goods. 

Reports from the construction 
field show that the total dollar ex- 
penditures for 1950 will be close to 
that of 1949, which was the highest 
on record. With such a building w.w 
program, there will be a substantial 
demand for many of the major steel products 
ticularly for flat rolled steels. 

Last year’s production of major 
refrigerators, ranges and washing 
about 25% less than the 1948 peak. 
was due to an inventory problem in the first half of 
1949. When this had been corrected, production was 
resuming an upward trend when the steel strike inter- 
rupted. 

Demand for automobiles, the largest consumer of flat 
rolled steel, will continue at a high Jevel for the next 
six months, after which we may expect the usual sea- 
sonal influences to become evident. These same 
sonal patterns will probably appear in other consumer 
goods lines, but fhe total production of these goods fer 
1950 should at least match last year’s volume. 

Current surveys show that expenditures by business 
for plant construction, machinery, and equipment will 





. Sebald 


and par- 


appliances, such as 


machines averaged 
Some of this decline 


sea- 


continue the slow decline which started in the fourth 
quarter of 1948. However. these outlays are still at 
record levels, and even with the decline that is fore- 


seen, total expenditures would 


represent a 
increase Over prewar years. 


substantial 

The nature of this business spending will also change 
somewhat trom other postwar years. Outside of a few 
industries, capacity expansion will be secondary to 
improvement of efficiency. This means that there will 
be less of the total spent on new construction but pre- 
portionately more on cost-cutting machinery and equip- 
ment, a field where stainless steel is finding profitable 
outlets, particularly in such fields as textiles, chemieals, 
pulp and paper, etc. 

In the utility field, the decline is not yet evident, and 
the long-term outlook for cxpansion in this field is one 
of the reasons for Armeco’s increase of plate capacity, 
and the cooperative venture on a pipe mill in Housten, 
Texas for the production of large diameter gas pipe. 

Summing up our impression of these major markets 
leads us to believe that stee! production in 1950 should 
be very close to the 1949 level, if nothing is done by 
the Administration to unset the economy. We believe 
that flat rolled steels will continue to secure an increas- 
ing share of the total ouiput of steel products, and in 
view of that growth trend we are increasing our sheet 
producing capacity. 
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Business Failures Show Substan- 
tial Increase the Past Week 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures rose to 207 in the week ended 
Jan. 12 from 161 in the preceding 
week, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 





Aute Output Advances to Highest 
Point Since September, 1949 
According to ‘“Ward’s 


several steel companies this week | $15-a-ton price boost 


announced that their mills would) 
overate at a lower rate of capacity. 

Prospects in the automotive in- 
dustry appear bright with full 
cmployment and _ considerable 
overtime pay in store for Detroit 
workers and other auto manufac- 
turing centers next montn, Ward's 
Auton otive Reports hold. It pre- 
cicted furthe: that rearly all 
plants will operate at capacity and 
successive weekly output records 
will be chaiked up. Production of 


auiomobiles and trucks in the 
United States and Canada last 
week reaci.cd the highest level 


since September. It rose to 155,164 
units, from 116,768 last week and 
112,587 a year ago. 

Progressive output gains through 
February were predicted by 
Wara’s Aulomotive Reports, with 
zimost all producers scheduled to 
operate at practical capacity next 
month and new weekly output 
reeords likely. 

Chrysler divisions are still lag- 
ging behird projected schedules 
because of parts manufacturing 
difficulties, Ward’s noied. Most 
General Motors and Ford divi- 
sions, however, are close to high- 
est 1949 levels, it added. 


Steel Output Rises to 98.2%, the 
Highest Since the Week of 
April 18, 1949 

The steel industry still has the 
edge in its cold war with John L 
Lewis—but only because it was 
planned that way a year ago. If 
most major steel companies had 
not then begun an all-out drive to 
build up coal and coke stocks 
many mills would now be grind- 
ing to a halt, states “The lron 
Age,” national metalworking 
weekly, in its current review of 
the steel trade. And with them 
would go the booming business of 
the automobile, appliance and 
other steel-using industries. 

By the spring of 1949 most of 
the big steel companies had 
boosted their coal stocks to better 
than 60 days’ supply. They did it 
by keeping up their own mine 
production and buying usable 
commercial coal wherever it was 


offered. They also bought sur- 
plus coke stocks. 
Of course they acted in self-| 


interest to keep ahead of Lewis. 
but it raised steel-making costs. | 


Not all steel companies built | Electric 


big coal stockpiles and even those 
that did are seeing them dwindle 
every day. Some mills will be in 
trouble if coal mining does not 
get into a regular production pat- 
tern very soon. Even before that 
electric power cuts will halt some 
electric furnace and rolling mill 
operations at Pittsburgh if the 
miners stay out there, this trade 
magazine adds. 

Steel company officials who are 
now polishing up their cases to: 
presentation at the hearings next 
week in Washington should be 
optimistic on the outcome. While 
Senator O’Mahoney’s staff mem- 
bers are reportedly having 
trouble finding fresh ammunition 
steel leaders should come up with 
some little known cost figures and 
some challenging facts. The ques- 
tion of whether it is right for one 
steel user to subsidize anothe: 
mev also be aired. 

Scores of manufacturers have 
row finished cost studies showin 


that their steel went up more 


while an- | 
other got a $5 advance, the former | 
was in effect subsidizing the lat- 
ter under the old price schedule. | 
They will argue that the latest | 
revision was designed to do two 
things: (1) increase prices to meet 
mounting costs, and (2) price each | 
product according to the cost of 
the work done on it. And they 
may add that it is all right with 
them for the buyer to revise his 
order pattern if he can get a 
lower price on a dilferent speci- 
fication or do the work cheaper 
than the mills can—even if in} 
doing this they whittle down the 
average steel price increase to less 
than $4 a ton. 

Steel business, “The Iron Age” 
notes, is still generally good buat 
a bit spotty. Plate, bars and 
structural shapes are easy in tne 
East, but are tighter in Chicago 
Sheets and strip are in ver; 
strong demand everywhere. This 
demand, however, is not as frantic 
as it was in 1948. Today, there 
are only a few automotive com- 
panies interested in conversion 


steel. 
The American Iron and 
Steel Institute announced this 


week that the operating rate ef 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel-making capacity for 
the entire industry will be 
98.2% of capacity for the week 
beginning Jan. 16, 1950. This 
compares with 97.2% im the 
preceding week. 

This week’s operating 
represents a rise of 1.0 point 
from tast week. The present 
rate is the highest since April 
18, last, when the rate was 
98.4% despite walkouts and 
curtailed work weeks in the soft 
coal mines. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,810,300 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings com- 
pared to 1,791,900 net tons one 
week ago. A month ago the 
rate was 94.5% and production 
amounted to 1,742,100 tons; a 
year ago it stood at 100.1% and 
1,845,400 tons and for the aver- 
age week in 1940, highest pre- 
war year, at 1,281,210 tons. 
There is no 


rate 


indication as yet 


that reporting steel companies 
have been forced to curtail as a 


consequence of conditions in the 
coal fields, a spokesman for the 
Institute stated. 


Output Aitains a New 
All-Time High Record 
The amount of electrical energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Jan. 14 was estimated at 
6,028,589,000 kwh., according to 
the Edison Electric Institute. 
This figure represented a new 


all-time high record in the indus-| 


iry’s histery and compared with 
the previous high level ef 5,996, 
606,000 kwh. established in the 
week ended Dec. 17, 1949. 

It was 333,217,000 kwh. greater 
than the tigure reported for the 
previous week 301,881,000 kwh.. 
or 5.3% higher than the total out- 
aut for the week ended Jan. 15, 
1949, and 658,477,000 kwh. in ex- 
cess of the output reported for the 
‘orresponding period two years 


aXg. 


Carloadings Move 2.3% Above 
Previous Week’s Level 
Loadings of revenue freight for 
ie week ended Jan. 7, 1950, 
which included the New Year’s 


otive Reports” for the past week,! Canada in the like 1949 week. 
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Entering Our Fifty-First Year 


cy" DECEMBER 9, 1949, we completed fifty years of investment 


banking service in our home state of Ohio and in other 


important sections of the Nation. We have 


1. Secured needed capital for industry throu 


of corporate securities—bonds, debentures and preferred 


and common stocks. 


N 


purchase of State and Municipal obligations. 


» 


through the sale to them of the securities 


underwritten. 


As we enter our fifty-first vear, we are looking 


tinuing contribution to the growth not only of Ohio but of the 


Nation 
OTIS & CO. 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Denver 


Cincinnati Columbus Toledo 


Raised money to finance vital public services through the 


3. Put to work the funds of individuals and institutions 





gh the purchase 


which we have 


forward to a con- 
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Butfalo 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


JOHN A. SCHOONOVER 


President, The Idaho First National Bank 


It does not take a great deal of courage to forecast 
good business conditions for the current year, for vari- 
ous factors support the conclusion that employment will 
be good; business activity in most lines will be excel- 

lent and farm income, while reduced 
7 a pit, will still be very good. I am 
sure that Idaho will not be cifferent 


from the rest of the nation in these 
respects. 
The thing that does cause some 


concern to all of us is the apparent 
inclination of the government to 
proceed with deficit financing in 
years of heavy business activity. I 
believe that most of us have come 
to recognize that in Our very com- 
plex society it is not practical to ex- 
pect that a pure supply-and-demand 
relationship can possibly work out. 
Nevertheless, it is an indication of 
definite lack of courage in govern- 
John A. Schoonover ment when in a peace-time year of 

full employment and heavy business 
activity the government does not tax sufficiently to pay 
its expenses and other outlays without borrowing from 
the future. 

It is my opinion that to some degree the recent 
strength in the stock market, particularly in the Rails, 
is because of flight from 
many these days 





some the dollar, and in too 
conversations there is an indication 
that some folks expect a continued depreciation in the 
dollar. This, if true. is a frightening development, and 
our political leaders by real statesmanship must imme- 


diately convince our folks that their dollars now have 
and will continue to have value. 

Encouragement of thrift has always been considered 
good policy, and when our government takes action 


which encourages our young people to believe that there 
is no wisdom in saving, we have indeed reached a sorry 
state. There is no sense in our going out and lambasting 
everything that the government does, but we should in- 
sist that if we are to have the good things of life in years 
of peace and prosperity we must tax upon a broad 
enough scale so that these luxuries may be paid for as 
they are enjcyed 

It should be obvious to any thinking person that many 
economies can be effected by the government which 
would also be helpful along this line. 

This is a rather depressing ouiline at a time of the 
year when bright and happy forecasts are expected, but 
it is apparent that we as bankers should speak up when 
the government trends are so obviously wrong as they 
are today. 

I look for a small increase in bank deposits during 
1950, and also some increase in loans, especially in the 
Real Estate Mortgage catego:y. Interest rates may tend 
a bit weaker on receivables, with some _ inclination 
toward payment of slightly higher rates upon savings 
accounts in banks which are aggressively seeking mort- 
gage loans. 

On the whole. well-managed businesses able and will- 
ing to give efficient service should have no trouble mak- 
ing reasonable profits in 1950. 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 
Chairman of the Board, The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


Nineteen-fifty is a Congressional Election year and, 
therefore, it is not likely that Congress will pass any 
very controversial measures this vear and is not likely 
to take much interest in the recommendation of the 
President in his address on the State 
of the Union. This is esvecially true * 


as regards taxes which already are 
very much too high and could be 
greatly reducec if the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Report were 
promptly put into effect. Some of 
them are being gradually put into 
effect and I exvect there will be 


more accomplished on this line dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 
I think there wili be some reductions 
in taxes and I do not expect repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act or that any- 





thing extremely expensive will be 
adopted in regard io health insur- 
ance. Tne outlock for the first hall 


of 1950 is certainly most encouraging 
with the tremendous production of 
automobiles, the companies operating at nearly 
100% of capacity and the probable total income at the 
rate of around $200 billion per annum fcr at least the 
first half of the year. The steady rise in price of com- 
mon stocks on the New York Stock Exchange during 
the past four or five months indicates that people are 
becoming more confident of the stability of the country 
and of prospects for a long period of prosperity 


Francis P. Sears 


steel 


As I predicted last vear, the Life Insurance Business 
could look forward to an active and successful year 
in 1949. That proved to be the case and my own com- 
pany made an all-time record both in production of 


new insurance and in volume of insurance in force, assets 
and income. 

The new forms of life insurance which I outlined 
last year, namely, Deferred Endowment Annuity, Juve- 
nile Insurance, the Family Income Rider and Group 
Insurance, all proved to be immensely popular. But the 
fact remains that the growth of life 


insurance is no- 
where near as great as the growth of income or im- 
provement in the standard of living. Therefore, it be- 


hooves the life insurance companies to put forth greater 
efforts to increase production of new insurance. 
Although the following matters may not be for the 
benefit of general prosperity in the long run, yet they 
do indicate a great many more dollars to be spent in 1956 
than in the pre-war years. Among these items are the 
probable large size ef farm income with the government 
support; heavy government spending; ECA aid and the 
shipment of military equipment to members of the North 
Atlantic Pact, which should counteract any otherwise 
to be expected slump in export trade; the boosting of 


the minimum wage and the upgrading of other wage 
rates, thus increasing wage-earners’ incomes: the great 
volume of public works and public housing and the 


present easy money and credit policy which the govern- 
ment is maintaining. as well as the $2.800,000,000 of divi- 
dends going to the servicemen on their government 
insurance this vear. 


J. PENFIELD SEIBERLING 
President, Seiberling Rubber Company 

In the replacement tire murket, 1949 was an upside- 
down year. During the summer, when 
have been good, it was slow. In the 
when it is usually slow, it was good. 

But 1 am optimistic about 
This should be a year of sound de- 
velopment, \ better re- 
wards. Business should be better in 
the replacement field, both from the 
standpoint of volume and protit. 

Passenger tire replacement sales 
volume for the industry are expected 
to be up 6 to 8% in the first half of 
the vear, compared with the first 
half of 1949. 

Truck tire replacement sales should 
be even better: 10 to 12% over first- 


should 
winter, 


business 


fall and 
1950. 


erowth, and 





half 1949. Farm tire replacement 
sales, which were disappointing in 
1949, should be up about 10%. and 


recapping ought to 
present high level. 

Too many tactors are involved to 
try to predict the course of the second six months now. 
However, I confidently believe that when the year is 
ended, the record of 1950 will show a distinct improve- 
ment over 1949 in sales volume, and, barring an unfore- 
seen economic decline, in profits as well. 

Here are my reasons: 


continue at its 


J. P. Seiberling 


1. Tire dealers are soliciting business more 
sively than at any time since before the war. 
they are learning to sell again. 

2. During 1950, we will re-tire a lot of cars purchased 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948. Many motorists are going to de- 
mand better quality tires and more tire service because 
of their experience with postwar tires, and they will get 
what they want. 

3. Mileage per venicle, gasoline consumption, and 
average driving speeds are higher than ever today, and 
still climbing. This means we will have to supply more 
tires and even better tires. 

4. In the replacement tire field. we now have a rising 
market, which means more sales and more prolitable 
sales. Motorists and truck owners are buying tires be- 
cause they know that prices cannot remain at their 
present levels for long. 

5. Good business conditions mean good tire business, 
and I believe that the tevel of business will remain high 
during 1950. 


agegres- 


In short, 


There was little profit in selling tires to the replace- 
ment market in 1949. 
first half of the year because of the spring business re- 
cession. This in turn caused a wave of sharp competi- 
tive price cutting at all levels, which began 
spring and continued through the summer. 

When the turn finally came, late in August, and sales 
began to show a marked increase. much of this volume 
was at “starvation” 


Volume was disappointing in the 


in early 


prices, and some tire manufacturers 
had committed their output for September and part of 


October at these low 


prices 
It was not until November that a measure of relief 
was provided by a 3!2°% increase in prices, followed by 


a similar increase a month later. In the automotive 
field, tires are still the biggest bargain by a wide margin. 

At this writing, both production and sales are at high 
levels, and should remain above the level of a year ago 
for the first six months of the year. After that, the normal 
curve of higher tire sales in warm weather, lower sales 


in cool weather. should be restored. 


WILLIAM J. SHRODER 


President, The Peoples Bank and Savings Co., Cincinnati 


I believe that business generally 
current level during the first half of 
effects of deficit financing, of in- 
surance dividends to ex-service men, 
possible monetary or credit changes, 
wage and pension increases, and 
other inflationary influences prevail, 
it is fairly certain that there will 
be higher prices and their accom- 
panying buyers’ resistance. If this 
should happen we might well run 
into another period of cautious 
spending which, with its accompany- 
ing fears, could readily lead to an- 
other recession. This is not at all 
unlikely in the latter half of 1950. 
Changes in the world situation might 
bring about a similar result. 


maintain its 
Should the 


will 
1950. 








Banking follows business, so that aie ai hie 
my feeling about 1950 is that, on William J. Shroder 
the whole, the banks will do about 


as well as they have done in 


anything better. 


1949, but should not expect 


ROSS D. SIRAGUSA 
President, Admiral Corporation 


Admiral Corporation looks forward to a banner 1950 
after a record-breaking 1949. 

Admiral Corporation sales for 1949 are 
total $110.000.000 against $67.000.000 for 1947. The fourth 
quarter of the year promises to be 
by far the best of the year. 

We are counting on a substantial 
increase in sales of the Admiral 
refrigerator, the most compact-large- 
capacity reirigerator on the market 
and a similar increase in sales of 
electric ranges. 

Admiral’s payroll is at an all-time 
peak of more than 5,000 emplovees 


expected to 


Our production lines continue to 
turn out one TV receiver every 10 
seconds, and we are now making in 


excess of 3,000 sets per day. 

In my opinion, color in the TV 
picture is still some time away. | It 
will come within 18 months after a 
system is developed employing a 
single tube to emit the three basic 
colors. I estimate that this will be within a minimum 
of two vears and a maximum of 10 years. 

The television industry will produce approximately 
4,000,006 sets in 1950 and Admiral promises to maintain 
its position in the field, using the same tools which have 
made possible our tremendous strides in the past—mass 
production methods, improved design and enlightened 
engineering techniques. 





Ross D. Siragusa 


LOUIS SEGAL 
President, Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc. 


The general outlook for the builders hardware indus- 
try is favorable and volume should be maintained at a 
high level in 1950. 

The chief factor influencing the industry is the con- 
tinued pace of residential construc- 
tion which is expected to maintain 
the records established in 1949. 


While a slight decline in housing 
units financed with private capital 
is forecast, this will be more than 


offset with housing programs stimu- 
lated under existing government 
legislation. 

The moderate declines expected in 


non-residential building will focus 
competitive atteniion on the hard- 
ware requirements for residential 
construction. This will necessitate 
more intensive seliing effort with 





emphasis on quality and service. 

Local dealers and contractors will 
find excellent opportunities for 
hardware business tiirough public 
housing developments in their areas. Full cooperation 
will be extended from the factory in properly estimat- 
ing, quoting and negotiating for the locks, knobs, hinges, 
door closers, plates, hooks, stops and other products of 
brass and bronze in the hardware specifications. 


Louis Segal 


As the initial emergency phase of housing construc- 
tion is passed and building plans are considered on a 
more orderly tnere will be a definite return to 
traditional quality types of builders hardware. With 
raw materials in ample supply, the old established 
manufacturers will offer the permanent type durabie 
mortise locksets and other hardware at little increase 
over the substitute types. This will represent excellent 
values recognizable by architects and builders. 

Of great significance to the industry is the potential 
market for hardware products in home repairs-and mod- 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


$5.000 or more rose to 169 from } 
130 and exceeded the 103 of this | 
size a year ago. The increase was | 
less marked among small casual- 
ties, those with liabilities under 
$5,000, which rose to 38 from 31 
and compared with 24 last year. 

Retail failures increased to 10! 
from 61, while manufacturing and 
construction rose slightly to 55 
and 19, respectively. In whole-| 
sale trade, casualties remained at 
21 and in commercial service 
dipped to 11 from 17. All indus- 
try and trade groups except serv- | 
ice had more concerns failing | 
than in 1949; the sharpest yearly | 
increases were in manufacturing | 
and retailing. 

Six of the nine regions reported 
weekly increases in failures. 
Small declines occurred in the 
New England and West South 
Central States, while the Moun- 
tain States reported no change. 
Seven regions had more failures 





that a year ago; the rise was 
sharpest in the Mountain and 


West North Central States where | 
more than twice as many busi- | 
messes failed as in the similar) 
week of 1949. 


Wholesale Food Price Index | 
Extends Mild Rise of 
Previous Week 

Further strength in foods last | 
week lifted the Dun & Bradstreet | 
wholesale food price index for! 

Jan. 10 to $5.76, a rise of 3 cents) 

over the $5.73 of a week ago. It} 

was, however, still 5.3% under the | 
<omparable 1949 figure of $6.08. | 
The index represents the sum} 

total of the price per pound of 31 

foods in general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Slightly Lower for Week 


Following a continued mild rise 
during the early part of the %peek, 
the daily wholesale commodity | 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.. declined rather 
sharply in the closing sessions to | 
stand at 244.92 on Jan. 10. This 
e<ompared with 245.49 a week 
earlier and with 268.88 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Leading grain markets con- 
tinued to fluctuate irregularly on | 
the Chicago Board of Trade last | 
week. Trading in futures was | 
fess active, averaging 23,600,000 ' 
®ushels per day for the week, as 
cagainst 26,600,000 bushels the 
week before. Wheat showed 
strength at times but demand was | 
mot urgent and closing prices were | 
slightly under those of a week 
ago. 

Export demand for wheat 
was slow and government buy- 
ing continued light. 

Corn prices were easier toward 
the close of the period due to a 
lack of aggressive demand. ~Earl- 
ier in the week prices were sus- 
tained. by active demand from 
domestic and export sources, | 
coupled with very light céuntry | 
offerings. Trading in oats was 
quite active and prices were 
stronger, aided by good export! 
business during the week. The 
‘domestic flour market remained 
dull, with buying still confined 
largely to actual needs. Cocoa 
values moved slightly higher, fol- 


ecent weeks. Coffee prices were a 
shade easier in less active trading. 


Lard and other vegetable oils 
were higher for the week. Live- 
stock markets at Chicago were 


generally stronger, aided by con- 
tinued firmness in dressed meats. 
Slaughter lambs led the advance | 
with a rise of about $1 per hun-| 
dredweight over a week ago. 
Cotton prices in the domestic 
market continued firm the past 
week. 
Spot values climbed to new 
high levels for the season with 
the New York quotation show- 


| 
| 


ing a net gain of 21 points for 
the week. 

The market was stimulated by 
good mill demand and _ foreign 
price-fixing, and reports of in- 
creased activity in cotton goods 
markets. Activity in spot mar- 
kets increased during the week; 
sales in the 10 spot markets to- 
taled 186,300 bales, as compared 
with 159,600 the previous week, 
and 143,200 in the same week 
year ago. 

Votume of sales in the 10 
markets for the season August 
through December were said to 
be the largest on record. 


The movement of cotton 
the government loan stock in re- 


cent weeks has been much lower | 


than had been expected. 
entries for the week 
29 totaled 183,400 bales, comparing 
with 189,800 in the previous week 
and 262,000 two weeks earlier. 
Cotton reported pledged to the 
loan for the season through Dec. 


Loan 


Cotton mill activity was re- 
ported at the highest level in 18 
months, with many mills sold 
forward well into the second 
quarter and some accepting or- 
ders for third quarter delivery. 
Stocks of cotton at the mills 
were reported low in relation to 

the current rate of consumption. 


Retail Trade Lower, Due in Part 
to Unseasonal 
Wholesale Trade Level Near 
1949 Week 


Unseasonal weather helped to 


| further the usual January retail 


decline in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week: con- 
sumer buying was slightly below 


the level for the comparable week | 


in 1949. Wide promotions and 
clearance sales spurred shopper 
interest, but failed to reverse the 
decreasing total dollar 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports in 
its latest summary of trade. 

The retail garment trade gen- 
erally was adversely affected by 
the unseasonal weather condi- 
tions prevailing in many parts 
of the country. 


a | 


into ! 


ended Dec. | 


| remained popular; the wide use of 
29 ageregated 2,383,400 bales, as | 
against 3,932,300 bales pledged to) 
the corresponding date a year ago. | 


Weather; | 


, considerably 


volume, | 


| 1949, 
| Jan. 
Many shoppers neglected win- | 


ter wear, despite the prevalence | 
of promotions stressing present 
needs. While travel and cruise 
items were in scattered demand, 
sport clothing was _ generally 
sought by both men and women. | 
Dresses remained largely unpop- 
ular, except for inexpensive print 
and housedress lines. 

The volume of food bought by 
housewives remained virtually 
steady in the week; slightly more 
delicacies were _ purchased to 
counteract a_scarcity of some 
vegetables and fruits following 
prolonged periods of frost in the 
South and West. The demand for 
dairy products rose considerably 
in some localities. The interest 
in canned and frozen fruit juices 
remained on a high level. 

The retail dollar volume for 
durable goods decreased slightly 
last week; low-priced articles! 
were preferred by many shoppers, | 
Small items, such as silverware | 
and leather goods, were in large 
demand. A large unit volume of | 
towels and bedding was sold with ! 
the aid of “white sales” and sim-| 
ilar promotions. Major appliances 


discounts diminished dollar vol- 
ume. 
Total dollar volume for the} 


United States in the period ended | 
on Wednesday was estimated to 
be from 2% to 6% below that of 
a year ago. Regional estimates 


varied from the levels of a year | 
/ago by the following percentages: | 


Midwest, Northwest and South 
—2 to —6:; East and Pacific 
Coast —1 to —5: New England | 
+1 to —3 and Southwest —3 | 
to —7. 


Stimulated by a number of trade | 
shows, wholesale ordering rose | 


' noticeably in the week. The dol-| 


lar volume of orders did not vary | 
from that in the} 
corresponding week a year ago.} 
There was a record number of | 
buyers present at the various! 
wholesale centers last week. 
Department store sales on a} 
country-wide basis, as taken from | 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index | 
for the week ended Jan. 7, 1950, | 
decreased by 25%* from the like | 
period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week a decrease of 3% was | 
registered under the like week of | 
For the four weeks ended} 
7, 1949, sales registered no} 
change from the corresponding | 
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period a vear ago, but for the year 
to date show a decline of 5%. 


Retail trade in New York last 
week held below that of the 
Similar period in 1949 with de- 
partment store sales registering 
a decline of about 15% for the 
week. This decrease, however, 
was considerably smaller than 
the 26% fall reported for the 
preceding week. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Jan. 7, 1950, 
declined by 25%* from the like 
period last year. In the preceding 
week a decrease of 4% (revised) 
was registered under the similar 
week of 1949. For the four weeks 
ended Jar. 7, 1949, a decrease of 
2% Was reported from the like 
week of last year. For the year 


to date, however, volume de- 
| creased by 6%. 


“The large decreases shown for 


| this week reflect in part the fact 


that this year the Monday after 
New Year’s day was a holiday and 
the week therefore included only 
five shopping days as compared 
six shopping days in the 


| corresponding week last year. 


NOTE—On another page of this 
issue the reader will find the most 


| comprehensive coverage of busi- 


ness and industrial statistics 
showing the latest week, previous 


week, latest month, previous year, 


| etc., comparisons for determining 
} . 
| the week-to-week trends of con- 


ditions, by referring to ‘“Indica- 


| tions of Current Business Activ-| 


ity.” 


Kebhon, McCormick fo 
Admit Cady, Torrey 


CHICAGO, ILL.—On Feb. 1 
Paget K. Cady and George R. 
Torrey will be admitted to part- 
; nership in Kebbon, McCormick & 
|Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
members of New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. Both 
have been associated with the 
firm for some time, Mr. Torrey as 
Manager of the cdepart- 
| ment, 


| 
| 
| 


the 





trading 


| Colombia Extends Time 


For Exchange of Bonds 
Republic of Colombia announces 
| that it has extended from Dee. 31, 
| 1949 to Dec. 31, 1950, the time 
within which its 6% External 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 
Jan. 1, 1961, its 6% External Sink- 
ing Fund Gold Bonds of 1928, due 
Oct. 1, 1961, and appurtenant 
coupons may be exchanged for 
Republic of Colombia 3% External 
Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds, due 
Oct. 1, 1970. The period for ex- 
change of Convertible Certifieates 
for the 3% Dollar Bonds of the 
Republic has been extended from 
June 30, 1950 to June 30, 1951. 
Copies of the exchange offer, 
which was made June 5, 1941, 
may be obtained from The Na- 
tional City Bank ot New York, 
Exchange Agent. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


ernization. While there has not been too great emphasis 
on this field im t. ce past few years, it is expected that 
the generally stabilized price levels of building mate- 
rials will stimulate long delayed renovation plans. 

There will be un increased demand for security hard- 
ware, includi: g jimmy-proof tocks, chain fasteners and 
window guards cirectly attributable to increased rate ol 
burglaries and oiher vriminal activities. 

The alarming trencs reported by the F.B.1. will be 
manifested by positive protection measures moving sub- 
stantial volumes of auxiliary locks from hardware deal- 
ers to concernei home-owners and apartment dwellers. 

Again inter sifie’ selling effort at retail and whole- 
sale levels will be reauired to maintain proportionate 
volume of this business. 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


U. S. Congressman from Ohio 


When the Congress in 1946 in the guise of making 
itself more efficient to perform its prescribed duties— 
passage of the so-called Reorganization Aci—voted its 
members pensions it largely destroyed its independence 
as a legislative body and definitely 
committed itself, parhaps irretriev- 
ably, to the ideology of the Weltfare 
State. 

It is generally acknowledged by 
the members whe voted for the Re- 
organization Bilt that their action in 
doing so was prompted by the pen- 
sion provision in it, that, indeed, 
except for this provision, they would 
not have supported the measure. 

The contribution to the Congres- 
sional pension fund, which is not 
made by members, but which is 
otherwise derived from taxes, is no 
less a subsidy, “something for noth- 
ing,’ than the payments made to 
farmers under the Farm Price Sup- 
port Program; or savings made by 
consumers of electricity produced by the political au- 
thority such as the TVA makes possible; or old age and 
survivors’ benefits derived directly from taxes, but 
spelled out on the books as interest charges on the 
phantom Social Security Trust Fund; or benefits which 
accrue to persons engaged in business and industry who, 
lacking sufficient ciedit standing to obtain the necessary 
capital for their ventures directly from private sources 
by voluntary agreemeiit. resort to the appropriate politi- 
cal agency at Washington to circumvent ibeir lack of 
trustworthiness and sequester for them by taxation 
private capital to satisiy their wants; or the other hun- 
dred and one subsidies that come from taxes. 

Congress having thus made its own members recipi- 
ents of the incipient Welfare State — it may be further 
along than we think—having, in fact. joined the Welfare 
State party, what ¢lse can possibly be expected from 
this body but more and ever more welfare legislation. 

With respect to our foreign policy, the outlook is far 
continued emasculation of the United States, tor more 
“insanity” as John Bassett Moore, our greatest interna- 
tional lawyer, has so correctly termed it. 


Frederick C. Smith 


C. R. SMITH 


President, American Airline 

The year just concluded has been a profitable one for 
most of the U. S. airlines. We believe the volume of 
air transportation in 1950 will be somewhat greater 
than in 1949, perhaps something less than 10% greater. 

In the air transportation industry 
we will continue to have problems 
of a basic nature in 1950 that we 
have had during the past few years. 
The principal economic problem 
arises from an excess of competition, 
which has been increased in many 
areas to such an extent that the 
result has been wasteful. 

Since the end of the war the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has authorized 
more additional services than public 
convenience and necessity reasonably 
requires. This has resulted in higher 
costs to the public, rather than lower 
costs, both in increased mail pay- 
ments to some airlines and in higher 
fares. 

This problem can be remedied by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board if it will cease granting 
additional route authorizations unless they are unmis- 
takably required to serve the public adequately, and 
if it will correct previous mistakes by decreasing dupli- 
cating route mileage where experience indicates the 
services are neither self-supporting nor required by the 
public. 

Another basic problem results from the administration 
of the portion of the Civil Aeronautics Act dealing with 
mail compensation. Some carriers receive ten or more 
times the amount of compensation as competitors on 
identical routes for transporting a ton of mail. No 
system could be better devised to discourage initiative 
and reward relative ine 





C. R. Smith 


ficiency 





A third major problem is that too many airlines are 
operating outmoded, high-cost airplanes. This adversely 
affects the standard of service, the cost of providing 
that service and the price the public must be charged. 
The companies that are re-equipped with postwar air- 
craft show it in their standard of service and their costs. 
The others must find ways to modernize their fleets. 

The year 1949 will show substantial improvement over 
1948 in earnings for the airline industry. The better 
result stems principally from increased business and 
partially from greater efficiency of operation. There is 
good reason to believe the shareholder will find the 
industry profitable if competition is reduced to the level 
required by public convenience and necessity. 

Much of the improvement last year came from a 
broadening of the market, largely accomplished through 
the family fares, which increased loads on light days 
of the week, and through season reductions and ex- 
cursions. 

This market-broadening process must continue and 
American hopes that the institution of high density, 
lower cost flights last month (December, 1949) will help. 
The fare reduction was geared to the increased seating 
capacity of the airplane so that it could be made without 
significant loss of revenue. 

Costs continue to rise. ‘The trend is for sales price 
to go down and basic costs to rise. The new year should 
be a profitable one for the airline industry, but it’ will 
require due diligence, hard work and good management 
to make it so. 


* 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


U. S. Senator from New Jersey 


In my judgment the two most vital questions before 
Congress in the present session will be: 

(1) On the demestic scene, shall the President's deficit 
program, particularly those parts of it which extend 
Federal controls and Federal pro- 
grams in fields of social welfare and 
public works, be adopted as sub- 
mitted or pe scaled down in line 
with what a sound tax policy will! 
support? 

(2) On the world scene, shall 
American leacership for the recov- 
ery and support of the free coun- 
tries of the world be continued on 
a bipartisan basis in Europe, and 
shall a positive policy be developed 
for the Far East on a similar bi- 
partisan basis? 

Broadly stated, these are the great 
issues as I see them. Those in Con- 
gress who disagree with the idea of 
deficit financing of government in 
times of prosperity, and with the 
trend towards over-centralization of Federal authority 
over the lives of the people, naturally hope that at ieast 
part of the deficit set forth in the President's budget 
will be done away with. This would affect a number 
of social welfare and public works-programs. Seme of 
these are entirely desirable: I myself have supported 
several of them in the fields of housing, health and edu- 
cation in the hope of contributing to a greater equality 
of opportunity among the people. But their full enact- 
ment will encounter strong opposition if. when added 
to the enormous fixed cbhligations of the Federal Govern- 





H. Alexander Smith 


ment, they require deficit tinancing. Other proposed 
programs, perticularly that providing for compulsory 
national health insurance, are opposed not only fo: 


reasons of cost but also because they would require an 
extreme degree of Federal control approximating 
socialism. Many members of Congress are seeking 
decentralized arrangements, emphasizing State and local 
responsibility, as a puttern for dealing with welfare 
problems. 

I am generally confident that both parties in Con- 
gress will resist both of these trends which I have men- 
tioned—that towards ceficit financing and that towards 
increasing Federal controls. I expect the wartime excise 
taxes will be largely climindted-and no new taxes will 
be imposed. 

On the world scene I remain optimistic, but this op- 
timism is tempered by a keen sense of frustration over 
the failure oi the Administration to present a positive 
program to oppose the Communist challenge in the Far 
East. As a member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I am particularly disturbed over the ap- 
parent unwillingness of the Administration to take both 
parties in Congress into its confidence with a view to 
framing a positive, bipartisan, all-American policy. But 
I am hopeful that the public outcry over the present 
Chinese crisis will bear fruit. 

I have no doubt that Congress will extend the ECA 
pregram for Europe on a reduced scale. In addition, I 
feel sure that the vast majority of Congress stands reacy 
to support the Administration on a nonpartisan basis in 
an effort to frame an equelly effective policy which 


would offer the Asiatic nations a dramatic alternative 
to Communism. Whether such a program will emerge 
is now up to the Administration. I earnestly hope the 
Executive Branch will positively on this matter %Se- 
fore it is too late. 


PHILIP SPORN 


President, American Gas and Electric Company 


The year 1950 promises well for the electric light and 
power industry, even better than 1949 which was a 
record year in terms of total customers served, electricity 
produced end sold, gross revenue and net income. 

The American aGs and Electric Co. 
System. which cevers 99,000 square 
miles of territory in Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, serves one 
of the tastest-growing territories in 


the county. With new industry 
moving in, industrial, residential, 
and rural use moving up, it is ex- 


pected that 1950 sales will exceed 
any previous year: 1949 sales were 
approximately 10000,000 000 kilo- 
wait-hours for a gross revenue of 
$150,600.000. 1950 g:ess revenue will 
probably reach $160.000.000.. Earn- 
ings for the last il months of 1949 
iovaled $19,422,053, while for the 
same pcricd in 1948 earnings were 
$17,464.3;2—an increase of $1,957,- 
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681, in 11%. 

Our $325 000,000 new construction program, begun in 
1947, will continue at a subsiatial rate during 1950, will 
probably 1.each $75,000,000. During 1949, $89,000,000 was 
spent, including partial building constiuction and erec- 
tion of the first unit in the new $66.000.0C0 Philip Sporn 
Plant at Graham Station, West Virginia—eventuatly to 
become one of the world’s great steam-electric generat- 
ing plants. The new expansicin program. the need for 
which is directly attributed 19 territeris) growth and 
future expectations, will increase our plant capacity by 
over 50% —raising generatins capacity to almost 2,800,- 
000 kilowatts. , 

To give some idea of the manner in which the territory 
has grown and the system has expanded in recent years 
—in 1936, our thirtieth year, we served approximately 
550,000 customers for gross revenue of $55,000 000; in 1949 
we served 1.090.000 custemers lor an estimated gross 
revenue of $150,000,000—an increase of cimost half the 
number of customers served, and an increase of $94,060,- 
000 in gross revenue. 

Ever on the search for the most efficient and economic 
means of generating, transmitting. and distributing elec- 
tricity, we have been able, through this policy. to reduce 
the price of electricity over the years. The price to our 
domestic customers has gone down from an average of 
3.78c wer kwh. in 1939 to 2.93c in 1949. At the same 
time the cost of living index for all cemmodities rose 
from 100 (1935-1939) to 168.5 (October) in 1949. It is 
only by ccnstantly improving our operations that savings 
can be made. Otherwise electric rates, like bread. cloth- 
ing, housing, and almost all wther domestic commodities, 
would have had to rise far above their present levels. 

With a growing ‘market, attractive rates, and an ag+ 
gressive load-building program, we expect to increase 
sales and earnings during 1950—and to continue to give 
the more than 2,000 communities we serve the best in 
electric service at the lowest possible price. 


BREHON SOMERVELL 
President, Koppers Company, Inc. 


Koppers Company, Inc., made further gains in ex- 
tending and diversifving its activities curing 1949. 

Approximately $5,000,000 was expended during the 
year for capital additions and replacements, bringing 
the total expended for these pur- 
poses since World War II to more 
then $37,000,000. In this time, the 
Company has entered into many new 
activities. has acquired new plants, 
and modernized older plants to attain 
more efficient operation. 

The year 1949 brought many of 
the postwar economic changes which 
had been expected during 1948, but 
whieh did not materialize because oi 
continued shortages. Their arrival) 
made American: industry — increas- 
ingly conscious of production costs 
and spurred sales efforts to peak 
activity such as had not been neceés- 
sary since before the war. 

While these economic changes 
necessitated severe production 
cutbacks in certain lines of manufactured goods 
and lowered profit margins in many indusivries, there is 
come reason to believe that our economy has stabilized 
itself, at least temporarily, at a level which will allow 
alert and aggressive industry to continue operations at 
a fairly satisfactory profit margin im. the early part 
of 1950. : 

industry, however, must continue to oppose with vigor 
the present trends toward socialism which, if continued, 
undoubtedly will result in still higher and more stifling 
business and personal taxation. In opposing political 
government’s encroachment on our personal freedom, 
AYnerican enterprise now can point to case histories in 
New Zealand and Australia, where socialism was dis- 
carded because, in spite of the reasonable degree of 
personal security guaranteed by government benevo- 

Continued on page 80 
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Comment on Outlook 





Charles J. Stewart George Whitney 








E. Chester Gersten Harvey D. Gibson | 


Charles J. Stewart, new Presi- 
dent of New York Trust Com- 
pany, foresees further decline 
im interest rates, along with 
drop im construction. George 
Whitney, President of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
says forces, such as soft eco- 
nemic policies, mounting def- | 
icits, amd boerrowmg against | 
future are causes of grave 
concern. E. Chester Gersten of 
Public National Bank says, | 
despite high busmess level, | 
inflationary tendencies require 
control. 





During the last week, a number! 
of executives of New York City} 
banks, in their annual reports is-| 
sted to shareholdérs or in remarks | 
at their annual meetings com- 
mented on current economic con- 
ditions and the general outlook)! 
for business in the current year. 
Among those commenting were 
Charles J. Stewart, new President 
of the New York Trust Company. 
Reporting to stockholders of the 
bank on Jan. 12, Mr. Stewart 
stated that banking is likely to 
find it difficult to maintain inter- 
est rates at current levels this 
year, especially in view of the 
government's “cheap money” pol-| 
icy. He remarked that a further} 
decline in the volume of commer-| 
cial loans may also develop as a| 
result of smaller construction pro-| 


grams, especially among the util-| 
ify companies. 

George Whitney, President of, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 


stated to shareholders that “while| | 


the year 1949 might be 
upon with satisfaction in our 
country, some of the forces at 


work throughout the vear, if con- 
tinwed at their presently accelerat- 
ing rate, give rise to grave con- 
cern as to their ultimate effects. | 
Soft economic policies, mounting 
deficits, borrowing against the fu-! 
ture are not only paradoxical in a 
year of prosperity, but can bring 
tragic results to our economic and 
financial strength.” 

He added further: “Deficit fi-| 
nancing undoubtedly may be nec- 
essary in times of war and also in 
times of great depression when 
taxes become less productive and 
yet are too heavy a weight upon 
recovery, but there can be no ex- 
cuse for deficit financing in pros- 


looked | 





perous times for. the purpose of 
stimulating business and trade and 
paying for wasteful extravagance.” 

“A state of general welfare for 
all the people is a goal desired by 
everyone and toward which we 
have made good progress in our 
country through the productivity 
of our farms, our mines, our fac- 
tories, and our shops,’ Mr. Whit- 
ney pointed out. 


“Further progress can be made,” 
he continued, “but the government 
that undertakes to reach this goal 
by spending too much and taxing 
too much and by yielding to ex- 
travagant demands of one group 
and another, and otherwise bur- 
dening the productive forces of 
the nation too heavily and too 
rapidly, will inevitably kill the 
vitality of our economy.’ 

E. Chester Gersten, President of 
the Public National Bank & Trust 
Co., in his report to shareholders 
for the year 1949 predicted that 





the current generally high level, in commenting to stockholders on) financing, term loans from banks 


of business activity would con- 
tinue at least through the fitst sixes 
months of 1950, but he added that 
“inflationary tendencies are prom-| 
inent and the necessity for their! 
control requires the thoughtful co-| 
operation of government, labor) 
and industry.” | 

“The major events and devel-) 
opments in 1949,” he added, ‘have 
been reported and discussed at| 
great length in the press and else- 
where and no reason exists to! 
dwell upon them in this report.) 
Outstandingly, they reveal that! 
despite the deep yearning in the | 
hearts of people everywhere for| 
peace, ideological conflicts con-| 
tinue to create a seemingly unend- | 
ing series of problems which can- | 
not help but have an unsettling | 
influence on domestic and world | 
economy.” 


Harvey D. Gibson, President of | 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, | 
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the bank’s situation, moted a 
change in the character of busi- 
ness loans. 


“While sensitive to general busi- 
ness conditions, the character of 
our loans appears to be undergo- 
ing a fundamental change,” he 


stated. ‘‘The seasonal line of credit 
seems to be no longer the domi- 
nant factor, as more and more in- 
dustries have provided for their 
requirements through long-time 


and Others, and by an accumula- 
tion of undistributed earnings 
retained for their business needs.” 


He noted, however, that “activ- 
ity in special types of instalment 
loans to business and consumer 
credit to individuals has shown a 
marked increase during the year. 
Furthermore, the short-term fi- 
nancing by the United States Gov- 
ernment has greatly augmented 
our loan volume to dealers in 
those securities.” 
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ience, the voters found the cost in taxation too high, the 
socialistic bureaucracy inefficient, and the controlled 
existence unsatisfying. 

To enlarge its scope of service, Koppers completed a 
mew wood preserving plant at Richmond, Va., purchased 
a plant which makes road materials at Rochester, N. Y., 
and started construction of a plant to manufacture pipe 
coatings at Port Arthur, Ont., during 1949. It also pur- 
chased Freyn Engineering Company, Chicago, and its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Open Hearih Combustion 
Company, well-known firms engaged in engineering 
and construction of steel plants and their auxiliaries. 

Among products developed during the year by Kop- 
pers were an entire new line of chemical intermediates 
useful in industry; a compound of coating railroad ties, 
which extends their service life; and a new compound 
for use in pressure-treating wood, which gives added 
protection against rot and termites. 

Koppers also was active during the year in a number 
of foreign countries. An extensive survey, looking 
toward the expansion of India’s steel industry, was com- 
pleted. In Nova Scotia, Koppers built and put into op- 
eration a large battery of ccke cvens for Dominion Steel 
Company. In Chile, work on a $70,000,000 integrated 
steel plant, being erected under Koppers’ supervision, 
progressed rapidly and the entire plant will be in opera- 
tion by mid-1950. 

In the plastics field, Koppers continued to grow, and 
several new types of plastics with improved qualities 
will be placed on the market in 1950. The Company’s 
Metal Products Division built and erected two 17,000,000 
cubic foot gas holders, the largest in the country. A new 
gas department was formed in the Engineering and Con- 
struction Division, this department being equipped to 
offer a completely “packaged” service to the American 
fas industry, including manufacture of needed equip- 
ment, erection of facilities, and consultation and advice 
on operating problems. 


J. WILSON STEINMETZ 
President, Ninth Bank and Trust Co., Philadelphia 


As we enter 1950, the prevailing feeling seems to be 
one of optimism for the vear as a whole. This is quite 
understandable. The predicted depression. recession, 
call it what we will, for 1949 did not materialize. There 
was some readjustment, then a 
versal of the trend and a move up- 
ward. In the face of the steel strike, 
coal strike and other distubing in- 
fluences which might normally have 
been all that would be necessary to 
throw us into a severe tailspin, this 
behavior seems to be ali 


re- 


the more 

remarkable. 
There are those who believe, and 
they are not al! in government, that. 


we have solved the depression prob- 
lem and that a managed economy is 
the answer. The opposing view is 
that even though we were smart 
enough to know when and how much 
money and credit shouid be avail- 
able, when and how much the 
government should spend to balance 
the economy, it would be Utopian to believe that poli- 
ticians would forget political considerations and that the 
psychological reaction would always be favorable to the 
climate that those responsible were trying to create. 
Personally, I believe the most we can hope for is to 
level to some degree the peaks and the valleys. 

The well-informed people with whom I have talked 
are somewhat obscure about whether the readjustment 
has gone far enough. There is a feeling that, while 1950 
as a whole may be on a relatively high level, we may 
be in for some further readjustment after the first half 
of the year. 


J. Wilson Steimetz 


LAWRENCE F. STERN 
President, American National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago 


With stocks of capital and consumer goods low at the 
end of the war, the good business we have enjoyed in 


the postwar years has been a@ normal development. The 
size of the recovery, however, has been greater than 
i earlier studies indicated it might be. 


Despite sharply rising prices, buy- 
ing power has been maintained with 
employment and wages high in most 
of our largest industries. The auto- 
mobile and the building industries 
have been especially large contrib- 
utors to our prosperity. The expan- 
sion of plant capacity has helped 
create a demand for new machinery 





and the building of homes has 
sharply increased the sales of house- 
hold goods, In addition, new lines 
of household goods have been devel- 
oped, 
Another large segment of our 
populatio: the farm group — has 
Lawrence F. Stern prospered as a result of domestic 
and foreign demand plus aid from 


the government price support program. 


Buying power 
of this group has been 


reflected in better earnings for 





the agricultural implement manufacturers, mail order 
houses, etc. 

As 1950 begins, there are several special factors pres- 
ent that may assure good business for the next few 
months. The strikes in the steel and coal industries 
jiate in 1249 piled up demands for these products which 
can be satisfied only by a full rate of production in the 
first part of the year. Employment remains high so that 
the buying power of Jarge segments of the public still 
supports considerable business activity. 

There are, however, certain adverse developments 
which may play a sobering role in our economic picture 
in the year. It is apparent now that the program for 
capital expenditures by industrial corporations and 
railroads has been pretty well completed. It is reason- 
able to expect that in 1950 the amount of money spent 
for new plant and equipment will be below the average 
of the past three years. 

While the automobile industry expects to have a good 
year in 1950, the year will be a competitive one, with 
most companies placing their emphasis on the produc- 
tion of smaller and lower priced automobiles. This 
competition eventually wiil result in some price-cutting 
and profit margins may be lower. 

Farm income, too, may well be lower in 1950. While 
the net purchasing power in the agricultural areas will 
be substantial it is not reasonable to expect that pur- 
chases will be as large as in this year. It is likely, too, 
that certain industries will face increasing competition 
from imports of foreign goods while losing much of 
their own export business as a result of the devaluation 
of foreign currencies. 

In general, as 1950 begins one is led to the conclusion 
that it should be a satisfactory year for business. 


RAYMOND K. STRITZINGER 


President, Continental Baking Company 


Like many a businessman, in these days of changes 
and uncertainty, I have often wished for a fairy god- 
mother to whisper in my ear (either ear) the lowdown 
on the future for a year or even for 30 days. 

But being simply a normal mortal, I must be satisfied 
with the poetic phrase, “I know not 


what the future 

hath of marvel or surprise.” 
So a statement on the future outlook becomes more 
hazardous than a $10 bet on a claiming plater at a 


crooked track. 

At the moment we find comfort and a modest glow 
of pride in celebrating our 25th anniversary and looking 
back to a rather good record of achievement. 

We have survived some very rough going and enjoyed 
our share of boom prosperity. 

Having done it before, we feel that we should be able 
to do it again. 

Without resorting to slide-rules or star gazing, we feel 
that 1950 should be a good year for us—at least the first 
half. 

Our industry is launching an extensive promotional 
program that should bear fruit for those who make it 
work for them. 

If strikes and business slumps do not affect lunch 
pails too extensively, bread business should be good— 
cake and variety business should increase. 

Improved organization, better training methods and 
employer relation programs should generally increase 
efficiency to reflect somewhat in profits. 

Since I am naturally an optimist, I feel that our in- 


dustry and our company should work through 1950 with 
a satisfactory showing. 


FRANK W. SUTTON, JR. 


President, First National Bank of Toms River, N. J. 


It is my opinion the year 1950 will be a good year for 
business and for banking. It is difficult, however, to 
predict how the economic changes during the next few 
months will affect business activities during the remain- 
der oi the year, but at the moment 
the prospects are good. 

About this time last year many 
people were pessimistic about the 
prospects for the year 1949 and were 
fearful that we were headed for a 
recession or depression period that 
might become very serious. Fortu- 
nately the fears were without foun- 
dation and we passed through the 
readjustment period without too 
many being hurt. 

There is at present no indication of 
any material increase in interest 
rates. Deposits appear to be on the 
increase. Labor costs in most bank- 
ing institutions will probably be 
higher in 1950 than in prior years, 
This is particularly true of the 
smaller banking institutions that will be affected some- 
what seriously by the minimum wage and hour law. 
Earnings on expected increase in deposits should offset 
the increase in operating costs. 

New construction during the year 1949 exceeded all 
our expectations. It is believed construction will con- 
tinue high during the year 1950, but on a slightly lower 
basis than last year. 

For years many 





Frank W. Sutton, Jr. 


businessmen have been plan- 


ning to make imprevements and build additions to their 
business enterprises, but have been waiting for prices 
of materials and labor costs to decline. Both seem to 
have leveled off and many who were hesitant to begin 
construction are either doing so at this time, or planning 
to do so in the immediate future. 

The year 1950 should bring about a tremendous in- 
crease in construction operations by our State Govern- 
ments and municipalities. It is necessary to extend their 
sewer systems, water systems, build new streets, im- 
prove many others, and erect new municipa! buildings, 
In nearly every municipality schools are operating be- 
yond their normal capacities. It is necessary that many 
new buildings be erected. Many of these will be con- 
structed during the coming year. State highway svstems 
are being enlarged rapidly and costly high-speed toll 
roads are being constructed in several states. 

During the past year the excessive inventories carried 
by most merchants have been reduced considerably and 
the number of problem cases has been lessened. 

We are now in a buyer’s market. Prices are gradually 
being adjusted to a competitive basis. This makes it 
possible for institutions financing instalment purchases 
to do so with less risk and buyers are purchasing many 
of their needs on a much sounder price basis. 

Industry, agriculture and resort business constitute the 
major sources of revenue in our section of the country. 
Nearly all of the resort people with whom I have talked 
and bankers in the resort sections with whom I have 
discussed the 1950 prospects are very optimistic and 
think it will be an exceptionally good year. 

The rising prices in the stock market that have pre- 
vailed for several months past have created a feeling 
of optimism. Many people look at the stock market as 
a barometer of future business conditions. An optimistic 
attitude on the part of the people of our country will be 
much more conducive to business activity than one of 
pessimism. 

The banks of cur country were never in better finane 
cial condition than they are today. They have adopted a 
conservative policy, but a sound one. Plenty of money 
is available whether the demand is for large or smalj 
loans. 

If the people of our country could convince our legis« 
lators that to have a continuance of our business pros- 


perity we do not need additional taxation, but less 
taxation and lower expenditures in operating our 
government, then there would be no doubt about the 


future prosperity of the nation. 


ROBERT A. TAFT 
United States Senator from Ohio 


It looks as if the second session of the 8lst Congress 
would be pretty well dominated by political combat 
of different kinds. I am afraid that almost every ques- 
tion will be viewed in the political light by both sides, 

This Democratic Congress has al- 
ready rejected the major items of 
President Truman’s program which 
would establish in this country a 
labor-socialist state of the type in 


~ 


force in Great Britain. That pro- 
gram is the great issue before the 
country and everyone realizes that 


it must go to a decision in the Con- 
gressional election of 1950, and not 
in this Congress. 

If the government undertakes to 
guarantee everybody in the United 
States that which he ought to re- 
ceive, there is no way for it to per- 
form its guarantee without taking 
charge of the whole situation and “ 
operating a planned and controlled Robert A. Taft | 
economy. 

The politics of the Truman Program is based on the 
theory ,that the people can be fooled into believing 
that the government owes them a living and can guar- 
antee Utopia to all. My recent trip through Obkio con- 
vinces me that neither the farmer nor the workman 
believes in any such promises or guarantees, 

If the Administration brings up the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the Brannan Plan or the socialized medicine proposals, 
it will be rather for the purpose of making issues in 
the election than with any real hope of securing their 
passage. 

Certain issues, however, should be and probably will 
be dealt with: 

First: There must be a revision of the social security 
laws dealing with old-age pensions, a revision which has 
passed the House and is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee. 

Second: There should be a complete revision of the 
tax system, but Congress may content itself with @ 
reduction of excise taxes and an increase in the corpo= 
ration profits taxes, which are now 38%. 

Of course, the appropriation bills will have to be 
passed. There will surely be a strong movement for 
economy and perhaps a complete block on new spending 
plans. No doubt many features of the Hoover Plan willl 
be adopted, but I would be surprised if any plan recom- 
mended by the President produces any substantial 
economy in present spending. Perhaps the most pub- 
licized battle on economy will be on ECA, where the 


Continued on page 82 
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Proceeds from the sale of 
bonds are to be applied 
redemption of all of the 
pany’s general mortgage 415% 
convertible income bonds, series | 
A (approximately $33,644,500), | 
and to the payment of promissory 
motes incurred to obtain funds 
used in the redemption of all of | 
the company’s first mortgage 4% | 
bonds, series A ($25,760,000). 
Upon these retirements the pres- | 
ent $55,000,000 issue will consti- | 
tute the company’s total mortgage | 
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difference between the sums proposed will probably 
exceed a billion dollars. 


The third subject which probably will be dealt with 
is that of civil rights. Over Southern filibuster, it will 
be difficult to get cloture on the FEPC Bill, but cloture 
probably can be obtained on the Anti-Poll Tax and 
Anti-Lynching bills. 

When Congress has completed its task, I am, inelined 
to think the Truman Administration will have to go 
to the people in November, 1950, on its program of a 


controlled economy and handout state with increased 
taxes to pay for it. 


REESE H. TAYLOR 


President, Union Oil Company of California 


The year 1949 was one of significant change in the 
postwar supply and demand situation in the Pacific 
Coast petroleum industry. 


During the years 1946 through 1948 the Pacific Coast 
industry was pressed to the limit to 
increase supplies to keep pace with 
a demand which grew to the highest 
peace time level in history and to 
simultaneously rebuild war depleted 


inventories. With the high rate of 
crude oil production and adequate 
inventories, in 1949 the industry 


reached a point where it was faced 
with a condition of oversupply. For 
the most part the oversupply was in 
residual fuel oil and in heavy crude 
oil, from which residual fuel oil is 
a major product. This was brought 
about by a decline in fuel oil de- 
mand caused by the increased im- 
portation of natural gas from West 
Texas, the dieselization of railroads, 
the reduced requirements of the mil- 
itary, and some general decline in industrial activity. By 


contrast, the demand for gasoline and distillate oils held 
steady. 





Reese H. Taylor 


As heavy oil inventories reached burdensome levels, 
fuel oil and heavy crude oil prices declined. Various 
changes in refinery operations were made to shift re- 
finery yields from fuel oil to gasoline. At the same 
time, some curtailment of crude oil production was ef- 
fected, largely in the heavy crude oil producing areas. 
Substantial shipments of fuel oil to the East Coast this 
winter have, and will further, materially relieve the 
inventory situation. 

In 1950 the Pacific Coast demand for gasoline and 
distillate oils is expected to be slightly higher than in 
1949, while a further decrease in the demand for resi- 
dual fuel oil is expected. A small net decline in the 
total demand for petroleum is indicated, which may re- 
sult in corresponding reduction in crude oil production 
to avoid further growth in inventories. 

Marketing will be more competitive than at any time 
since the War, and as a consequence, the industry will 
place greater and greater emphasis on selling. Domestic 
marketing facilities will be expanded and modernized, 
and there will be a vigorous effort to establish new out- 
lets for petroleum products domestically as well as out- 
side of the Pacific Coast area. 

Existing refinery criide oil capacity on the Pacific 
Coast should be ample for 1950 needs. Nevertheless, a 
rather large construction program is in order for normal 
replacement of obsolete and worn out facilities, and 
looking to the future, new cracking facilities are needed 
to provide for higher percentage yields of gasoline and 
lower yields of fuel oil to compensate for the constant 
demand shift in this direction. 

The curtailment of production has resulted in some 
slowdown of drilling and development programs in 
proven areas, but there is no indication that exploration 
activity will be diminished. 

On the whole, the petroleum industry will be in a 
very sound condition in 1950 and may look forward to 
continued growth and prosperity thereafter. But the 
future success of all business will depend in large mea- 
sure upon the course followed by our Federal govern- 
ment. We cannot place too much emphasis on the im- 
portance of this factor. Taxes already are too high. 
Further increases many seriously damage industry’s ca- 
pacity to produce useful goods by unduly draining away 
capital needed for finaneing the replacement and ex- 
pansion of productive facilities. This, together with the 
deplorable trend toward more and more interference by 
government with freedom of enterprise through the es- 
tablishment of ill-advised, artificial controls, is a con- 
stant threat to the success of business and the welfare 
of the nation as a whole. 


C. E. THWAITE, JR. 
President, The Fourth National Bank, Columbus, Ga. 


By tradition, old Southern negroes are pretty good 
weather prophets. It has long been the custom when 
going hunting or fishing to ask the old negro uncle 
how the weather was going to be. When asked this re- 
cently, one old negro replied: “Boss, I just don’t know. 
It used to be when God was running it you could tell, 





but now that the weathermen have taken over, there is 
just no telling.” 


In order to forecast what business is going to be like, 
we would have to know what to expect out of Washing- 
ton. Beyond this, it would be a question of whether 
governmental control or natural business forces. would 
prevail. As far as the banking business is cencerned, it 
looks like prospects continue good, but with more initia- 
tive and judgment being required than has been the 
case for several years past. 


J. K. THOMPSON 


President, Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 


The volume of general business in 1950 will probably 
be not greatly different than in 1949. The demand for 
automobiles will probably be as great in 1950 as in 1949. 
There will undoubtedly be a large demand for television 
sets. There should continue to be a 
good demand for the various house- 
hold appliances and there will prob- 
ably be very little reduction in the 
building of homes and in building 
generally. To the extent that pri- 
vate construction decreases, public 
works will probably increase. Busi- 
ness inventories are smaller than at 
the end of 1948 and will probably 
require same _ upbuilding during 
1950. We will continue to have large 
governmental expenditures in con- 
nection with European recovery and 
maintaining the defense establish- 
ment and the farm program. We 
will also have a continuation of in- 
flationary trends with a national 
Administration committed to doing 
such spending as is necessary to cure any substantial 
unemployment, regardless of whether such expenditures 
wiil result in a substantial Federal deficit with resultant 
deficit financing. The amount of money available to 
buy things is about as large as it ever has been and the 
National Service Life Insuranee dividend to veterans 
early in 1950 will provide a large amount of additional 
purchasing power. 





J. K. Thompson 


Business and the investors in business will again have 
the insecure feeling of not knowing what will happen 
next as far as costs are concerned and as far as Federal 
taxes are concerned. The general adoption of pension 
plans with their resultant costs, and the thinking of 
many workers that each. vear wage rates should be 
higher than the preceding year, regardless of cost of 
living indices, will cause many maladjustments due to 
increases in costs, pricing many articles and services out 
of their markets. While, therefore, the general level of 
business will probably be little less than in 1949, the 
situations in individual industries with respect to gross 
business and net profits will fluctuate greatly as they 
did in 1948. In all discussions of the Federal tax situva- 
tion suggestions are made for the elimination of excise 
taxes and Administration comments favor at least off- 
setting such reductions in tax revenues by increases in 
corporation taxes and in the rates on larger individual 
incomes, 

As far as the banks are concerned, they are in excel- 
lent position to take care of all proper credit require- 
ments. Their costs, like costs of other business, are still 
increasing, and the yields on their investments due to 
the low interest yields on government securities and the 
resultant effect on corporate yields are pretty thin. The 
banks generally have shown net profits in 1949 pretty 
close to those for 1948, and@ it is hard to see any great 
possibility of the i950 profits being any greater than 
in 1949. 

We are naturally concerned at Federal deficits during 
periods of heavy business volume, high employment and 
high consumer incomes, and the implications of what 
could happen during a period of poor business. Every 
opportunity should be taken to stress the importance of 
reduction in governmental expenditures through follow- 
ing recommendations oef~ the Hoover Commission or 
otherwise. 


L. PAUL TULLOS 


President, The First National Bank of Beaumont, Texas 
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Banking transactions compare fa- 
vorably with those of 1948 in vol- 
ume. 

Prospects of business in: this area 
for year 1950 are bright, and most 
everyone believes that the con- 
tinued progress and development of 
prior years will continue through the 


L. Paul Tullos oming year. 





JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President, Pan American World Airways 
In 1950 more Americans 


will travel abroad than ‘in 
any year since the war. 


Estimates are that they will 
spend a billion doliars. That money will bolster the 
purchasing power of foreign markets for American 
goods. It will reduce the demand for 
tax dollars supplied under the Mar- 
shall Plan. 

The figure of one billion dollars 
merely seratches the surface of the 
real market. The real market is com- 
posed of families of limited time and 
average income. 

Many foreign governments as well 
as our own recognize tourist travel as 
the greatest single factor in overcom- 
ing foreign dollar shortages. In fact, 
with development, American tourist 
travel abroad could amount to two 
and one-half billion dollars annually 
in the near future. But that goal 
ean be achieved only through low- 
fare, mass air transportation. That 
means that in 1950, governments 
concerned and the air transport industry at home and 
abroad must foster the development of tourist class air 
service—particularly across the North Alantic to Western 
Europe. Only then can large numbers of persons with 
limited time and average means spend their vacations 
abroad. 





J. T. Trippe 


WALTER J. TUOHY 


President, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


Any forecast for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and 
the other coal-hauiing railroads must depend on how 
If there is a 
labor situation in the mines during all or 
most of the new year we should 
have a relatively good year, with 
net operating results far better than 


many days the miners will work in 1950. 
satisfactory 


in 1949. This year more mine days 
were lost by idleness than in any 
other year in the last quarter- 


century. As a result, the output of 
bituminous coal in the United States 
was probably a little over 435 mil- 
lion tons, the lowest tonnage since 
1939. 

The present scarcity of good coal, 
the low ebb of supplies in the north- 


west dock area, and _  inventery 
shortages generally in retail yards, 
coupled with the heavy potential 
demand for coal for metallurgical 
Walter J. Tuohy purposes, utilities expansion, and 
new construction, all indicate that 


given the labor peace hoped for, coal loadings in our 
region for the first half of 1950 will be at least as goed 
as in the corresponding period of 1949. In the early 
months there will be substantial all-rail movement of 
coal to replenish supplies in the dock territory. An early 
lake movement of coal this spring is a ccrtainty. In the 
final half of 1950 coal loadings should be greatly in 
excess of the last half of 1949, as most of the important 
1949 interruptions in coal output were concentrated in 
the final half-year. 

Speaking of business generally, the first half of 1950 
will be devoted to making up lost ground and filling 
the shortages resulting from the coal and steal shut- 
downs of 1949. There will be replenishments of in- 
ventories. Merchandise traffic for at least the first six 
months may be expected to hold up well, and of course 
the Michigan lines stand to benefit from prospective 
heavy operations in the automobile industry in the 
Detroit area. It is teo early to appraise general busi- 
ness conditions for the final half of 1950 but if there is 
peace along the industrial labor front, the railroads 
generally should have a good year. 

Progress may be expected in the solution of the rail- 
roads’ passenger traffic problems. It is hoped most of 
the unprofitable local and branch-line trains will have 
been taken off before much of the new year has passed, 
and service on the profitable trains should be improved. 
Congress should repeal the 15% wartime excise tax on 
pessenger transportation, a tax intended to curb pas- 
senger travel during the war, but which still continues 
four years after the war is over. The prospects are that 
the railroads will have to continue for another year to 
handle head-end traffic, both mail and express, for in- 
adequate pay. 

In proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission convincing evidence has been presented that 
beth the railroads and motor carriers are in need of 
much higher rates for handling smal! shipments rela- 
tively short distances, The Commission should act con- 
structively and promptly in the new year so as to give 
the carriers adequate revenues for these services. 

It is encouraging to note that Secretary of Commeree 
Sawyer, in his report to President Truman of Dec. 1, 
1949, states that Federal Transportation Policy must 
give major attention to the need for sound and healthy 
railroads. The report declares that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should study and resolve as speedily as pos- 

Continued on page 84 
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The Budget, Taxes and the Debt 


purpose is stated as “the avoid- 
ance Oi in-lation’; and without the 
use of Federal taxation all other 
means of stabilization, such as 
monetary poiicy, controls and sub- 
sidies, are unavailing. It is of 
course also true that Federal tax- 
ation alone cannot prevent intla- 
tionary price rises caused by crop 
failures, labor disputes and in- 


creased costs exceeding the level| 
productivity. Alt) 


ot profits and 
other means, in any case, must be 
supported by a stabilizing Federal 
tax policy rf we are to have to- 
morrow a doltar which has a value 
near that of today. 

“The war taught the government, 
and the government has taught the 
people, that Federal taxation has 
mueh to do with inflation and de- 
tration, with the prices which have 
to be paid for the things,that are 
béught and sold. If Federal taxes 
are insufficient or of the wrong 
kind, the purehasing power in the 
hands of the publie is likely to be 
greater than the output of goods 
and services with which this pur- 
chasing demand can be satisfied. 
If the demand becomes too great, 
the result will be a rise in prices, 
and there will be no proportion- 


ate increase in the quantity of 
things for sale. This will mean 


that the dollar is worth less than 
it was before—that is inflation. 
On the other hand, if Federal 
taxes are too heavy or are of the 
wrong kind. effective purchasing 
power in the hands of the public 
will be insufficient to take from 
the produceis of goods and serv- 
ices all the th:ngs these producers 
would like to make. This wil! 
mean wide-spread unemployment. 

Briefly the idea behind our tax 
policy should be this: That our 
taxes should be high enough to do 
their part in protecting the stabil- 
ity of our currency—and no high- 
er. Putting it another way, our 
taxes should be as low as they 
possibly can be without putting the 
value of our rmroney in danger of 
inflation. The lower our taxes are. 
the more purchasing power will 
be left at home in the hands of 
the people money that can be 
spent by them for the things they 
want to buy, or that can be saved 
end invested im whatever 
they choose. 

Now it follows from this prin- 
ciple that our tax rates can and 
sheuld be set at the point where 
the Federal budget will be bal- 
aneed at what we would consider 
a satisfactory level of high em- 
ployment. Except for not asking 
for a surplus under these circum- 
stances, this statement is the pol- 
icy recommended by the Commit- 
tee for Economie Development. 
If we set our tax rates any higher 
than this, we are reducing un- 
necessarily the money that private 
individuals will have to spend and 
to invest; and therefore, we make 


mannei 


it more difficult for ourselves to | 


get to high employment and to 
stay there. Today we have at 
least a million more people unem- 
pleyed than we should have at 
high employment. A year ago we 
had a million fewer unemployed 
than we have today, and of course 
in the recent past we have had 
even less. 

Let me explain more fully this 
basic prineiple of Federal tax pol- 
icy, because it marks a 
break with past practices and af- 
fords a powerful new instrument 
in helping maintain a nigh level 
of productive employment. 

The new tax principle is this: 
Tax rates should be set to balance 
the budget at high levels of em- 
ployment. Having been set, these 
rates should be let alone, except 
as there may be important changes 
ine publie policy or significant 
shifts in the level of potential pro- 
ductivity. 

If tax rates are set to balance 
the budget at } igh levels of em- 
ployment, the two critical factors 
are (1) the size of the budget and 


sharp | | 


'ups and downs in business. 
| though there is something to be 
| saiG for such a practice on theo- 
(2) the national income at high! retical grounds, I do not favor it, 
levels of employment. since I have not been able to con- 
Obviously under such a policy | vince myself that a policy of vary- 
the lower the budget the lower/ing tax rates to compensate for 
our tax rates could be. This puts| anticipated swings in the business 
a premium on economy and effi-| cycle is either politically or ad- 
ciency. Clearly we do not justify | ministratively workable. 
spending for its own sake, nor do| Let me repeat the basic prin- 
we want any wasteful expendi- |ciple for Federal taxes onee again: 
ture. | Tax rates should be set to balance 
Obviously under such a policy |the budget at high levels of em- 
the higher our potential national|ployment. Under this principle we 
income at high levels of employ-|¢am move forward as rapidly as 
ment, the lower owr tax rates|budgetary requirements and in- 
could be. In consequence we want | creasing efficiency permit to a re- 
employment with high productiv- | organization of our whole Federal 
ity, we want harmonious manage-|tax structure. Never again need 
ment-labor relations, we want a we repeat the errors of 1930 and 
world at peace. | 1931 of increasing tax rates against 
It should be noticed that the|2 declining national income in a 
setting of stable tax rates to bal-|futile and disastrous attempt to 
ance the budget at high employ-|alanece the budget. Under this 
ment, means that surpluses will|"¢W Principle the budget will be 
automatically arise in times of |#lanced when it should be bal- 
boom and deficits will likewise #nced, when a high level of em- 
occur under conditions of depres-| ployment is supported by 
sion. But the surpluses and defi-| ancing demand. 
cits will only be in proportion to 
the swing in the production cycle 
that causes them and their crea- 
tion will in itself be an important 
factor in bringing the 
back to accepted levels of 
employment. 


The suggestion has been made 


a bal- 
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high 
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that tax rates should be changed|days raises questions that were 
|up and down to compensate ftor|once 


academic, but which have 


Al-|now become matters of vital con- 


cern. One of these questions is, 
when we talk about balancing the 
Federal budget, which budget 
should we mean? 

There are two Federal budgets, 
both in good standing. One budget, 
the more familiar, is the admin- 


use them correctly for the purpose 
to which each is adapted. 


The administrative control bud- 
get is adapted to purposes of ad- 
ministrative and financial control, 
It shows transactions between gov- 
ernment agencies, it excludes cer- 
tain transactions between the 
government and the people where 


|other financial controls are more 
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istrative control budget; the other | : - ; 
. ; ‘ , appropriate, it carries some items 
is the consolidated cash budget. | on an aecrual basis where this is 


When Federal budgets were convenient. The administrative 


smaller, it made little difference | budget was created and has been 
which budget was being referred improved as an instrument of ad- 


to, but today it is necessary to ms 
distinguish between them and to’ Continued on page 85 
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sible what charges should be assessed for the use of 
transportation facilities provided at government expense. 

There are other indications that the railroads may 
expect a better break in the near year or two. State 
and Federal authorities must soon recognize that gov- 
ernmental subsidies to competing forms of transporta- 
tion are imperiling the railroads, and that reasonable 
relief must be forthcoming. 

For Chesapeake and Ohio the fortunes of the coal in- 
dustry are of first importance, and 1949 was a trying 
year for the coal industry. Repeated interruptions in coal 
output yielded competitive advantages te other fuels, 
mostly oil and gas, and the dumping of oil from foreign 
countries at our ports at distress prices further aggra- 
vated the distortion in the relative costs of competing 
fuels. 

Despite these adversities much progress has been made 
to improve the competitive position of coal. More and 
more mines are being mechanized and already more than 
70% of the coal mined is mechanically loaded. Through 
Bituminous’ Coal Research, Inc., the mining industry 
and coal-carrying railroads are sponsoring the develop- 
ment of a continuous mining machine that will combine 
the work now done in cutting, drilling, shooting, and 
loading of coal at the face. They are also sponsoring 
the study and design of a coal-fired gas turbine loco- 
motive, as well as improvements in the existing steam 
locomotive by improving the supply and distribution of 
air for better combustion, by better preparation of loco- 
motive fuel to obtain lower tuel and maintenance costs, 
and by developing combustion methods and equipment 
to reduce unburned stack losses and cinder omission. 

The problem of using pulverized coal as fuel for a gas 
turbine locomotive, one of the major difficulties en- 
countered by engineers in the development of the coal- 
fired turbine, appears to be nearing solutic Efficient 
use of pulverized solid fuel in a locomotive-size station- 
ary turbine has already been demonstrated. This was 
a major step ahead, although other technical problems 
remain before the coal-fired gas turbine locomotive takes 


its place on the rails in real competition with other 
forms of motive power. 
These efforts to make and keep coal competitive are 


being matched by the coal-carrying railroads, such as 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, in expanding and improving 
railroad iacilities to handle coal faster, cheaper, and in 
greater quantities. ‘The work has been expensive, but as 
it nears completion the ability of tnis kind of moderniza- 
tion to ofiset spiralling costs is becoming apparent. 
1950 can be a true transition period for both the coal 
and railroad industries. Coal needs, as a cardinal 
quirement to its progress, a permanent labor peace. 
Men, management, and markets need it—now more than 
ever. Both industry and labor talk about security. The 





re- 


consumer, too, needs that security, and freedom from 
the recurrent frantic compulsion to store coal against 
famine. The coming year can mark such peace and let 


the coal industry start its march toward a production 
which sound analysts estimate cou'ld attain, within 15 
years’ time, a rate of 700 million tons annually. 

There are clouds on the horizon, and other difficult 
problems just beyond, but our faith in the long-term 
future is as strong as ever. All of the elements of suc- 
cess and prosperity are there, and we are confident that 
those goals can and wi!l be reached. 


CARL W. ULLMAN 
President, The Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


are 


Most of us familiar with the nation’s complex 
too 


problems. But inany of us are indifferent to defict 
spending and too many of us feel that state responsibility 
is inevitable 


Powerful groups keep pressing for more 
state activity 


and for higher 


wage 
rates. They should know that Bie. 
everyone will suffer if business is ; 
shackled and that vorices can never 
be stabilized so long as wage rates 
advance. 

it is true that there are many 
world problems which cause un- 
usual expenditures on the part of 
our government, but it is likewise 
true that if too large a share of 
earnings must keep on going into 
taxes for too long a time, we shall 
have a shortage of venture capital. 
Sooner or later we must bring the 





spending and the other inflationary 
pressures under control. That will 
not be easy to do, but if we are to 
have constant high production and it 
the markets are to absorb the production, we 
economic and sound fiscal policies. : 
With a cold war on our hands, high production is 
possible, but if the Russian question shoulc be solved, 
the problem of production and distribution can be quite 


Carl 


W. Ullman 


need sound 


difficult Certainly with a debit of more than $250 
billion we need to act intelligently. If we can focus 
public opinion on the seriousness of the state of the 


nation and impress upon our people that the government 
itself cannot create wealth, we shall be making progress. 
No one knows how soon that can be done, We do know 
that the coming year will much the 
economy. 


see confusion in 





L. A. VAN BOMEL 


President, National Dairy Products Corporation 


I see a bright outlook for increased use of dairy 
products in 1950. This will come from population in- 
crease, people living longer, better appreciation of the 
nutritional value of dairy products and more economical 
methods of processing, packing and 
distribution, 

I see a less bright outlook if the 
consumers’ demand for these prod- 


ducts is weakened because of high 
prices. Prices must include, as they 


inevitably do, government controlled 
costs of farm products, wages and 
welfare benefits, and added burdens 
of taxes. 

Consumers are not adequately 
aware that the three major cost fac- 
tors above are part of the price con- 
sumers pay. Business is just a vast 
auxiliary tax collecting agency for 
the government. And consumers 
must become increasingly aware of 
this. 

When food is too costly for mass 
prevents the natural buying impulses 
of the consumer. And when this economic law com- 
mences to operate it reduces volume. Reduction of 
volume increases unit costs. ‘Then the vicious cycle of 
unemployment and welfare benefits commence. And 
when these commence they are also paid out of taxes. 

Economic stability will come from increasing demands 
by consumers, and reasonable prices, which come from 
realistic costs. 


L. A. Van Bomel 


consumption, it 


W. G. VOLLMER 
President, The Texas and Pacific Railway 
One of the economic factors of business which every- 
one recognizes is that sellers prosper only so long as 
buyers have the wherewithal to purciase. This economic 
law applies to the railroads as well as to industries and 
individuals. The eaintng power ol 
the railroads in 1250, and in the 
vears beyond, therefore depends 
upon the volume of traffic they are 
able to attract under existing coin- 
peiitive conditions. 
{t seems to me that the immediate 


earning outlook of the railroads is 
reasonably bright, but the long- 


range prospects are none too good. 
Government cwnership looms up in 
the distant future unless there is a 
change in the economic and political 
trend. 

{ venture this particular observa- 
tion because, in the past decade or 
more, there has been a_e gradual 
worsening of the competitive situa- 
ticn, of the labor situation, and the 
general financial situation of the railroads. 





W. G. Vollmer 


These 


aie 
three fundamental conditions which can make or break 
any industry, including the railroads. and they must 


be reckoned with in any atiempi to forecast the future 
outlook of the industry. 

This unfavorable situation cannot be overcome so long 
as the several modes of tvansport are regulated and 
promoted, financially anc otherwise, without any regard 
to a sound over-all national transportation system. 
There is, therefore, a desperate need for a national 
transportation pelicy which will place all commercial 
forms of transport in a position where they will be aole 
to compete for the nation’s traffic on a fair and equitable 
basis. 


Only in this way can the services each carrier 
performs reflect its real contribution to the economic 
welfare of the nation 


As a 
of transport performs should pe the measure by which 
it justifies its this principle could be 
adopted on a national basis the outlook for the railroads 


matter of sound policy, the services each mode 


existence. If 


would indeed be bright both for 19&0, as well as for the 
years beyonc. 
The labor situation within the railread industry has 


become increasingly burdensome. The basic wage lievel, 
as well as benefits in the form of pensions, is consider- 
ably above that prevailing in the other forms of com- 
mercial transport. This, together with subsidies in the 
form of tax-provided highways and air terminals, which 
are at the disposal of competitive forms of transporta- 
tion, places the railrcads at a distinct disadvantage in 
competing for the nation’s traffic. 


Although the long-range situation confronting the 
railroad industry is definitely not encouraging, I am 


willing to venture the prediction that 1950 will be a 
reasonably good year. for the railroacis, and that most 
of them will wind up the year With a net income which, 
in the main, wtH be fairy and in some: instances it- wilb 
be good. 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 
President, Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


In the home, on the farm, in commercial establish 
ments, and in industry, the aggregate use of electric 
service in 1950 should equal or perhaps moderately 
exceed 1949. Bolstered by a substantial home building 
program, the chances are that from 
a dollar standpoint the best percent- 
age gains will be in the residential, 
rural. and commercial sales of elec- 
tricity. 

Revenues from these three classes 
of business are relatively slow to 
react to a decline in industrial pro- 
duction and thus make for a greater 
stability in earnings than in most in- 
dustries. Thus, if industrial pro- 
duction should sag moderately in 
the second half of 1950, the mo- 
mentum of use of electricity for resi- 
dential, rural, and commercial pur- 
posed should still provide net income 
for the average utility about the 
same as in 1949 if the fuel and tax 
bills can be kept at about the levels 








Gould W. Van Derzee 


of last year. 

As new facilities are completed, most electric utilities 
should make some further gains in overall generating 
efficiency in 1950 as a resuit of retirement or use 
of old equipment. Gains from this source will become 
less apparent as systems are more completely 
ized. 

There are, however, more opportunities ahead for 
this great and growing industry. Some of these lie in the 
field of more selective selling of profitable services and 
pricing of these services so far as 


less 


modern- 


nracticable to meet 
the needs of our customers, adequate wages, and the 
reasonable expecta.ion of those who put their invest- 


ment savings in our securities for good steady income 

Aside from all this, the future of the electric utility 
industry rests on its unique ability to give its customers 
more for their electric dollar than they can purchase 
from any other source—‘in convenience, cleanliness, 
comfort, economy and safety.” 

It remains for our promotional departments to tell the 
story of our basic advantages continuously—in the home, 
on the farm, and in commerce and industry. 


CLOUD WAMPLER 
President, Carrier Corporation 


The business outlook in the field of air-conditioning 
is more 


favorable than at this time a year ago, and 
there are strong indications that the industry is now 


approaching another period of major growth. 





Obviously. various things could 
happen which would upset this 
promising condition. Any major 
change in the general economic 
climate would certainly have _ its 
effect, as was demonstrated during 
the months of business uncertainty 
that marked the winter of 1948-1949. 
Of more immediate concern is the 
fact that the industry may be ad- 
versely atfected by shortages re- 
sulting from the steel and coal 
strikes. 


It is true that the exact timing of 
the industry-wide upswing that ap- 
pears to lie ahead is still a matter 
of question. However, there are a 
number olf factors which indicate 
that at least the foundation for such 
a movement can be laid in 1950, and these include the 
following: 

(1) Overall business prospects now appear to be good, 

(2) Construction activity promises to continue at a 
fairly high level during 1950, thereby widening the 
field for air conditioning. 

(3) Last summer's successive heat waves will have a 
sarry-over effect on sales of air-conditioning equipment 
during the next few months. 

There is still another factor of major importance from 
both the short and long-range point of view. And this 
is an accelerating public acceptance of air conditioning, 
not as a luxury, but as an every-day part of modern 
living. Merchants, hotel and restaurant proprietors and 
the owners of indoor amusement and recreation centers 
have found in it a means of attracting increased patron- 
age. More and more business and professional people 
have learned that they and their employees can work 
more efficiently in a controlled climate. And the use 
of air conditioning as a production tool is constantly 
increasing. 

Along with this, there has been a marked improve- 
ment in air-conditioning equipment. This is true with 
respect to both heavy and light items and reflects con- 
tinuing research and development programs. 

Throughout the industry as a whole, a highly com- 
petitive pattern has again been established. But this 
should be a stimulating rather than a depressing factor. 

In the light of existing conditions, Carrier Corporation 
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The Budget, Taxes and the Debt | 


ministrative control. This is an 
important purpose and the admin- 
istrative control budget is an im- 
portant budget. 

The consolidated cash budget is 
also an important budget and it 
serves a different but also an im- 
portant purpose. That purpose, as 
President Truman points out in 
his first Economic Report, is to 
measure the impact of government 
transactions on the economy. The 
consolidated cash budget does this 
because, first it is consolidated, 
that is, it includes all transactions 
between the government and the 
people, and it excludes all trans- 
fers between the internal agencies 
of the Federal Government itself; 
and second, because it is a cash 
budget, that is, it shows the intake 
and outgo on a cash basis in the} 
year in which the transaction 
takes place. 

The difference between the ad- 
ministrative control budget and’ 
the consolidated cash budget can| 
be appreciated when it is realized | 
that in the fiscal year 1947, the 
surplus in the consolidated cash | 
budget was about six billion dol- 
lars greater than was shown in the| 
administrative budget. For the fis- | 
eal year 1951, it is now estimated | 
that the deficit in the consolidated | 
cash budget will be between two) 
and one-half and three billion) 
dollars less than in the administra- | 
tive budget. It is estimated that} 
over the next ten years, on the 
average, the cash taken from the 
public by the government will be 
about three billion dollars a year! 
more than the administrative con-| 
trol budget implies. 

So when we are interested in 
the impact of government trans-| 
actions on the economy we shall) 
look to the consolidated cash| 
budget. If our objective is a 
budget that is balanced in the eco- | 
momic sense, then it is the con-| 
solidated cash budget that we want | 
to balance. As a matter of fact, 
balancing the administrative con- | 
trol budget is meaningless, since 
being an administrative budget it 
can be balanced at any time by 
definition, by inclusions or exclu- 
sions. 

The consolidated cash budget 
becomes of special importance 
since it is the budget which should 
be used in setting rates of taxa- 
tion. So far this has never been 
done, but now, with budgets and} 
taxes at their present levels, the} 
Tax Bill of 1951 should break new | 
ground, and should organize its) 
rate structure to the requirements 
of the consolidated cash budget. 


The Debt 


Just as the high new level of| 
the budget and taxes has raised | 
mew and unfamiliar problems, so} 
also the size of the national debt | 
creates a new situation for which | 
we have had little preparation. | 
Much thought and much experi- | 
ence will be needed before we can 
have a debt policy in which we} 
can have full confidence. | 

The big new questions associ- 
ated with a national debt of the | 





size that ours has become are! 
those that relate to policies of debt 
management. A debt of $250,000,- | 
000,006 has to be managed in one 


way or another, and decisions | 
have to be made several times a 
year that are based on more or 


less clear principles and on more 
or less explicit objectives. 

I am not going to discuss those 
phases of debt management that} 
involve the horrid questions of 
what the interest rate should be, | 
and who should get it, and, above | 
all, who should decide. But we do 
not get rid of these questions by 
snubbing them, and already this! 
phase of the matter is being ac-| 
tively discussed. 

My interest 


in debt manage-| 


‘ment today is in a more general! 


aspect of the subject, namely in 


the possibilities of debt manage-| 
‘ment as a tool of fiscal policy, af-' 
'fording perhaps a new instrument | 


to maintain a high level of pro- 
ductive employment. 

The possibilities of debt man-|} 
agement as a tool of fiseal policy| 
arise first from the sheer size of | 
the debt and second from its com-}| 
plex composition. If the debt! 
were small, the possibilities and} 
necessities of debt management) 
would be negligible. The impli- | 
cations in the size of the debt are! 
obvious, but those in the composi- | 
tion of the debt are generally ig-| 
nored. 


The national debt consists of at 


_least four distinguishable kinds of 


debt, that is to say, the national! 


debt is in no sense a homogeneous | 


| global aggregate. Through the ap-| 
| plication of surpluses and through | 


the terms of refunding issues, the | 
retirement of sums from. each} 
classification or the transference | 


| hands of the commercial banks. 


'sake of retirement is meaningless 


| bonds to the 


fication in terms of amount and|annoyances associated with com- 

maturity, and get some significant | munity responsibility for common 

differenees. ,activities. On the contrary they | 
Second, there is the debt in the| have now so developed that they 

hands of savings banks, insurance | are prime factors in our economic 

companies and other instituticnal | life. 

investors. | 


; ; : The instruments of fiscal policy | 
Third, there is the debt in the . , . 


| give us our best hope that we can! 
, : _| preserve our economic freedoms, 
Fourth, there is the debt held} to buy and to sell, to borrow and 
by the Federal Reserve Banks,| tg invest, to move from place to 
Federal trust funds and other place, to employ and to be em- 
Federal agencies. ployed, and to receive for our own 
It is apparent that it makes a| private use, wages, rents and 
great deal of difference what kind! profits as a reward for skill in 
of depot is retired, what kind in-|the application of our efforts in’ 

creased, what kind redistributed | supplying what others need. 
at times of refunding operations. e thee | ai? ae “7. 
Accordingly, the simple demand|, 22 “ese tools of fiscal policy 
that debt be retired for the mere| *"© well-managed, they will con- 
tribute much to the prevention of 


P : 4 IOV ’ -foarance j 
and is no guide whatsoever for| 80Vermment interference in the) 
policy specific decisions of businesses | 
D dls t] ais tale and private individuals. For the 
uring the war we knew that} consequences of action at the 


the sale of war bonds to private 
individuals, particularly those 
with small and moderate incomes, 
was an alternative to taxation as 


level of fiscal policy are general, | 
impersonal and appropriate to the | 





a means of withdrawing purchas- | (2##*#22ssssesccssscccoseccssssessssess: 





ing power from the hands of the 
people. We knew that sales of 
commercial banks 
hac different effects. But in spite 
of the fact that we made these 
distinctions in wartime, we do not 
seem to have carried a paraliel 
conception over to the long term 








Michigan and General Market 
Municipal and Corporate 
Securities 


whole. The individual's specifie 
decisions may then be taken with- 
in a general frame of reference, a 
frame of reference established in 
the pubiic interest and not dis- 
torted by private greed nor des- 
troyed by the blind whirlwinds 
of economic collapse. 


Eisele, Axtell & 
Redelfs Open in Omaha 


(Special to Tue FInaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
OMAHA, NEB.—Eisele, Axtell 
& Redelfs, Inc., has been formed 


with offices in the First National 
Bank Bldg. to engage in the se- 


curities business. Officers are 


i'Lane M. Axtell, Eli C. Eisele and 


John W. Redelts. 
merly 


All were for- 
managers of Lawrence 























' 
problem of managing a $250 bil- : 
lion debt. Private Wire to Detroit and New York ° 

' 

I hasten to say that I did not : 
invent the four classifications of : 
debt distinguished above, nor did first or MicHiIGan (CoRPORATION : 
I create the problems and possi- ; H 
bilities, for good and evil, in debt Momters Cees Berm Saemnae ’ 
management. The classifications Midwest Steck Exchange H 
of debt exist, the problems of DETROIT NEW YORK : 
management exist; these are not Chicago Grand Rapids Battle Creek Lansing Bay City ; 
creations of the imagination, they i ¥ 
are the stubborn facts of our pres- | #**===*=*sssssessssssses Seccesccscsse Dorr 


ent fiscal situation. 














Fiscal Policy 


| therefore a corollary of tax policy | to contribute to 


of debt from one classification to! The tools of fiscal policy are 
another has consequences on the| POWerful instruments that can be 
amount and kind of purchasing | used to maintain a high level of 
power remaining in the hands of | Productive employment in the 
the public. Debt management is| United States. They can be used 
® monetary sta- 

in the maintenance of high em-| Pility.. The can also be used to 
ployment at stable price levels. | 2SSist in the establishment of con- 
I have said there are at etn | ection a hg — 
ave Sal ; ast | wi concucive a just an 

four distinguishable kinds of pub-; qurable peace. True, fiscal policy 
lic debt. Let me name them. | cannot be looked to as a panacea. 
First, there is the debt in the|But the tools of fiscal policy— 
hands of private individuals. We! taxes, the budget and the debt, 
could perhaps divide this classi-' are no longer merely the chronic 
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Business and Finance Specks After the Turm of the Year 


for fiscal 1950. Virivally the entire line of carrier uni- 
tary equipment, which is marketed through distributors 
and dealers, has been completely redesigned with em- 
phasis on greates. reliability and better styling. And 
a number of new products have been introduced. Ad- 
vertising and sa'es promotion appropriations have been 
substantially imcreased. In addition, liberalized whole- 
sale and retail financing plans are now being announced 
throughout the country. 

All told, Carrier Corporation is seeking to take every 
practical advantage of the growth possibilities of the 
industry which it pioneered. 


CHARLES A. WARD 
President, Brown & Bigelow 


Rising calendar sales indicate an- 
other good business year in 1950. 

Early returns on advance sales of 
our new 1951 line show confidence 
in the coming year’s business activ- 
itv. Our calenda’s are sold a year 1m 
advance, and when businessmen buy 
more of them it means that they are 
betting on the future. 

While 1950 calendars 
distributed, our 1,250 
giving thousands of businessmen 
icroughout the country a preview 
of 1951 calendars. The orders they 
sell, our experience indicates, are an 
accurate barometer of what lies 
ahead in businéss. 


are being 
salesmen are 





Charles A. Ward 


THOMAS J. WATSON 


Chairman of the Board, International Business 
Machines Corporation 


I anticipated that good results will be experienced by 
American business in 1950. One of the greatest assets 
to business in the coming year is the realization that we 
are now in a buyers’ market. This is an inspiration and 
an incentive for use to get back to 
the fundamentals of business—mak- 
ing the best use of our time in pro- 


duction, selling and _ service and 
giving close attention to the im- 
portance of encouraging youngel 


men to develop 
Jeadership. 

On the general economic front, 
several factors should contribute to 
satisfactory business conditions: 

Foremost is the great buying 
power of our people. This is run- 
ning at an annual rate of $200 billien 
afier income taxes and should con- 
tinue to increase. In addition, indi- 
viduals in our country own $69,100,- 
000,000 of United States Savings 
Bonds. They have on deposit $55,- 
330,000,000 in savings accounts in banks. Demand bank 

sits, both indiviaual and commercial, amount to 
$99,850,000,000. They have $10,800,000,000 in building 
and toan associations. These liquid savings of our 
people add up to a total backlog of buying power of 
$227 ,080,000,000. 

Other considerations, including State unemployment 
insurance, private and government pension plans, the 
$2,800,000,000 to be distributed in GI insurance refunds, 
the foreign aid and Atlantic Pact defense plans should 
contribute to the 1950 volume of business. 


themselves for 





Thomas J. Watson 


STANLEY M. WEDD 


President, The Canad@ian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 


All in all, the year just closed has been a good one 
for Canada, and the immediate future should bring 
satisfactory results in the aggregate, given reasonably 
stable world conditions. 

The postwar years have been 
marked by a continuous effort on 
the part of Canada to develop an 
orderly and prosperous economy, and 
1949 was outstanding in this respect. 
Industrial production reached a new 
peacetime high valued at over $10 
billion, the output of about 33,000 
manufacturing establishments. It is 
estimated that manufacturing capac- 
itv has increased 60% in the past 
decade and per capita production of 
menufactured goods has risen from 
$250 to $750 within two decades. 

Today Canada is one of the world’s 
leading producers of minerals. About 
60 mineral products contribute to a 
value of production currently run- 
ning at the rate of close to $900 
million a year. Exports of minerals and their products 
approximated half a billion dollars in 1948. A very im- 
portant aspect of present mining activity is the develop- 
ment program now being carried on in the fields of 
oil, iron and titanium. The Quebec-Labrador iron ore 
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deposits are estimated at over 300 million toms and, while 
actual production must necessarily be some years away, 
initial operations on a minimum scale of 10 million 
tons a year are already projected. The titanium de- 
posits in lower Quebec are expected to be in production 
this vear, with an objective by 1952 of 220,000 tons of 
titanium slag and 175,000 tons of pig iron annually. 
The oil development program, centering in Alberta but 
extending over the Prairie Provinces and into British 
Columbia, is the largest ever undertaken in this coun- 
try, and of great potential importance. Producing welis 
have doubled within a year and output has tripled 
within two years, present production being sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Prairie Provinces, while 
prospective output (100,000 barrels) is approximately a 
third of total Canadian requirements. At the present 
rate of progress, oil may rival agriculture in importance 
to prairie economy, and, together with substantially in- 
creased shipments of metals, it should go far toward 
reducing our trade deficit with the United States. 

The dependence upon international trade of the Cana- 
dian economy and standard of living makes Canada 
particularly vulnerable to changes originatine outside 
the country. The problem of adjusting our balance of 
trade as between the sterling area and the so-called 
hard currency countries still faces us, despite our loans 
to Great Britain and the benefits derived from the allo- 
cation of Marshall Plan funds. The currency devalu- 
ations of September last were, therefore, the most 
momentous of recent events, although their full results 
cannot be appraised for some time. In the meantime, 
trade and tariff discussions have been making slow but 
steady progress sinee their initiation in 1947 and, while 
the results have not been spectacular to date, they do 
suggest that the principies of multilateral trade have 
become more widely recognized. 

Today we face many uncertainties. Efforts to establish 
an orderly trading world are complicated by attempts to 
direct men’s thinking along totalitarian lines, but the 
advantages of a peaceful and universal exchange of 
goods are so obvious that one can but be optimistic 
that common sense will prevail. Canadians will continue, 
therefore, to follow world events with the closest in- 
terest, and may be counted upon to give their best 


endeavors, both at home and abroad, to the promotion 
of the common welfare. 


LOWELL P. WEICKER 
President, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


I think that regardless of the pattern of industry as a 
whole, the drug industry shovld have a good year in 
1950. I think it will be largely due to the tremendous 
activity im the field of research and development——new 
remedies that the medical profession ‘has been waiting 
for—and improvement in olcer types of therapy. 

The industry might suffer some curtailment in export 
activities on account of currency restrictions, but com- 
panies that have established foreign plant operations 
might do fairly well. 

It is to be noted that the drug industry does not react 
as sensitively to economic dips as is the case with many 
other commercial operations. The history of the drug 
industry seems to indicate a rather steady and constant 
growth over the years and the probability is that it wili 
substantially continue this pettern in 1950. 


L. S. WESCOAT 
President, The Pure Oil Company 


The year 1949 marked the substantial completion of 
the postwar expansion in the petroleum industry. Dur- 
ing the last three years, the industry has expended $6 
billion to make available the facilities necessary to serve 
the rapidly growing requirements of 
the consuming public and to provide 
a reasonable margin for emergencies. 
During this period, the country’s 
liquid petroleum reserves have been 
substantially increased, and are pres- 
ently larger than any previous period. 

Earnings for the past year were 
much lower than in 1948, but repre- 
sent an all-time high with that one 
exception. The basic reasons for 
this reduction since 1948 are continu- 
ing increases in cost, low prices dur- 
ing the vear for both light and heavy 
fuel oils, and the substantial reduc- 
tion in aNowed production in these 
states Having production controls, 
particularly in Texas where approxi- 
mately 57% of the total reserves of 
the country are located. 





L. S. Wescoat 


Earnings of the industry reflect in part the liquidation 
of low-cost inventories of crude oil in the grownd ac- 
quired in previous years. These inventories are now 
being replaced at considerably higher costs, due to 
deeper drilling and the generally higher level of costs 
applicable to producing operations. 

New equipment 
only provides 


installed in the postwar period not 
greater flexibility -of operation, but is 
making preducts of higher quality, Which are recessary 
today to rmeet the requirements of improved automotive 


design. In additicn, the research laboratories and re‘inr 
eries are producing new products which will widen the 
industry’s markets. Gasoline sales during the year 
showed a substantial increase. Sales of industrial fuel 
ceil were at a lower volume, due to the reduction in 
industrial activity. Sales of household burning oil were 
even more drastically reduced, due to the extremely 
mild weather during the early months of 1949. 

Large capital expenditures made it necessary to retain 
a large part of earnings, resulting in mecest dividend 
payments to the stockholders. The continued spending 
by government agencies, the attendant high taxes, and 
the possibility of further tax increases will have a detri- 
mental effect on required capital outlays necessary to 
maintain properties at a level adequate to meet the 
demand of consumers and their continued higher level 
quality requirements. 

The present imports of crude oil are resulting in con- 
tinued reductions in domestic production, which in turn 
means higher unit costs to the producers and less rev- 
enue for necessary exploration and development work. 
At the same time American exports have fallen off. 

The national security has been considerably improved 
by the discovery of important crude oil reserves in 
Western Canada which would be available to this coun- 
try in the event of an emergency. As these supplies are 
made available through the construction of additional 
transportation facilities, they will, over a period of time, 
present a further problem for the domestic producer. 

In line with all business, the petroleum industry has 
the important task to fully explain the economic facts 
relative to its business and the benefits of our free enter- 
prise system to its employees and the public. With an 
adequate supply assured, 1950 should show increased 
cemand for all products. 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 
United States Senater trom Nebraska 


Perhaps it is too soon to make firm forecasts on 
whet the course of the second session cf the 8lst Con- 
gress will be, but it is gratifying to observe that among 
the membership there appears to be a widespread belief 
that the cost ef government must be 
reduced, and that proposals for 
spendthrift socialism should be re- 
jected if Our national economy is to 
be kept humming and the United 
States remain strong. 

Since the first session of the 8lst 


Congress, I have traveled exten- 
sively from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the north to the 


south, and have addressed thousands 
of persons. Everywhere there were 
demands for greater efficiency and 
economy in the Federal government. 
if these signs of growing senti- 
ment in the. Congress for economy 
bear fruit in tangible results, when 
the appropriation bills and the 
spendthrift programs recommended 
by President Truman are considered, the resulting re- 
sponse among the people will be great beyond: measure, 
and they will go forward with confidence to constantly 
increasing productivity. 

Confidence in the stability 
government at Washington 
spiration for private enterprise. This confidence can 
be generated by forthright action of the Congress in 
hewing to the line of effictency and rigid economy. 

If this Congress were to adopt the tremendous spend- 
ing programs submitted by the President in his State 
of the Union Message, in the Economic Rewort of the 
President, and in the Budget Message, our national 
economy would be struck a deadly blow. 

Despite spend and spend and tax and tax demands 
of the President and his followers in the first sesion 
cf the 8lst Congress, a majority of the legislators did 
succeed in preventing the more disastrous recommenda- 
tions of the President trom becoming law. And it is 
the belief of many persons with whom I have talked 
that it was this attitude of the majority in Congress 
that saved our nation from very hard times, with many 
millions of persons thrown out of work. 

The Truman Democrats have 
credit for taking actions that 
trend in productivity that came in the wake of the 
1948 elections. But anyone who has kept tab on de- 
velopments knows that it was a majority in the Con- 
gress, despite clamoring of the Administration Demo- 


cvats, that really saved the national economy from ‘a 
debacle. 





Sen. K. S. Wherey 


and competency of the 
is the foundation and in- 


been quick to 
reversed the downward 


claim 


If the President’s recommendations of a year ago had 
been enacted into law, there would be today tight gov- 
ernment controls upon virtually every phase of our 
national economy; and all industries and agriculture 
would be weighted down by unbearable taxes in various 
jorms. 


Twelve monihs ago President Truman told Congress 


end the country the major national problem was in- 
flation. He asked power, power, and more power to 
control the nation’s economy. As ‘he spoke, the price 


recession was already under way. Wiser heads in Con- 


Continued on page 38 
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Effects of 


Devaluation 


riod of time. There seemed to be 
no good reasons why a higher fig- 
ure should be established only to 
be followed by a drop to a lower 


level at some future date. It was 
felt that an  over-devaluation 
would be better than under- 
devaluation. 


- (2) The British authorities were 
fully aware that the devaluation 
probably would be accompanied 
hy an increase in prices and that 


wages might well be increased 
somewhat. They apparently rea- 


soned that with a devaluation of 
30%, increases in costs and wages 
of from 10% to 15% could be ef- 
fected yet British commodities 
still would enjoy competitive ad- 
vantages in world markets. 

(3) If the devaluation should 
prove successful at the lower 
level, it would be possible to raise 
the value later on. Such a situa- 
tion would indicate to all holders 
of British currency and securities 
that the pound sterling could im- 
prove in value and would not 
necessarily decline constantly. 

(4) There doubtless was some 
thought that in effecting a lower 
value than was warranted by the 
international position, exports 
would be stimulated, imports 
would be restricted, tourists would 
be attracted because of the low 
rate and the foundation might be 
laid for good business activity for 
a number of years. 


The Effects of the Devaluation 
on the United States 

In theory, the European deval- 
uations should be deflationary, 
upon ghe economy of the United 
States. However, the total volume 
of our export trade while large in 
itself, is small by comparison with 
the country’s total national prod- 
uct. Nevertheless, one might rea- 
sonable expect exports to decrease 
amd imports to increase. Prices o! 
commodities in the United States 
doubtless will be higher when ex- 
pressed in terms of devalued 
countries’ currencies. Perhaps 
some American effort will be 
made to cut prices and increase 
foreign advertising budgets and 
thus attempt to hold these foreign 
rmarkets. However, in order to al- 
leviate the dollar shortage and to 
make the devaluations more ef- 
fective, further restrictions may 
be placed upon the importation of 
commodities from the United! 
States. British plants are fully 
employed now and it remains to 
be seen as to the extent manpower 
and materials can be switched to 
more productive pursuits from 
those unproductive. Perhaps some 
imcrease in manufactured goods 
may be possible. 

In due course of time prices of 
some commodities’ internationally 
traded may decline. Such 


and others which originate pri- 
marily in the sterling area quite 
likely will be quoted lower in 
dollars. : 

Deubtless a demand will con-| 
tinue for some of the more scarce | 
commodities -such as jute and} 
wool. The demand still is ‘great | 
for tin and copper. It is quite pos- | 
sible that greater demands will be | 
made abroad for sterling area oil | 
with less coming from the dollar | 
areas. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect fewer commodities to 
shipped in American vessels and | 
in all probability rail and truck | 
transportation will be affected 
adversely as exports decrease. 

Where Americans have direct 
investments abroad, earnings from 
these sources will be lower unless | 
the volume of business is stim- | 
ulated sufficiently to offset the | 
devaluation. In 1919 and in 1931 | 
when foreign investors became | 


convinced that the pound was un- 


items | 
as wool, cocoa, copper, rubber, tin | z 


be | : 


European 


dervalued, free cheap pounds were 


purchased for eventual profit. 
Today, however, the pound re- 
mains an inconvertible pegged 


currency, it is net free, and for- 
eign investors still can not get 
their frozen balances or sterling 
securities out. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, the effect of the de- 
valuation does not appear likely 
to be as great as that of those 
earlier periods. 

Since business activity in the 
earlier months of 1950 probably 
will be high in the United States, 
the devaluation should not be 
noticeable. When reaction sets in, 
however, some industries compet- 
ing directly with the cheaper for- 
eign goods will be affected ad- 
versely. However, what has taken 
place is relatively insignificant 
when compared to the effects 
which can be brought about here 
by labor stoppages. The United 
States is so strong industrially and 
so self-sufficient that European 
devaluations can not have the far 
reaching consequences of former 
periods. 


Will European Devaluation Cause 
the DeHar to Be Devalued? 


This does not appear to be} 
likely. When the dollar was de-| 
valued in 1933/34 to its present | 
price of $35 per fine ounce, con- | 
ditions were vastly different than | 
is true today. It was not neces- | 
sary to devalue then but at least | 
some plausible reasons were ad- | 
vanced for the action. The savings | 
of the people were low, unem- 
ployment was large, business was | 
at a low ebb, many banks had 
been closed and severe economic 
depression prevailed 
the economy. Since 
however, the United States has 
been the chief market for the 
world’s gold production. 

Devaluation is an act of na- 
tional bankruptcy and it is un-| 
thinkable that the United States 
would do it under existing cir- 
cumstances. It would restore the 
overvaluations of foreign cur- 
rencies which their recent deval- 
uations were intended to correct. 





that time 


It would entirely destroy our 
leadership as a_e strongly en-| 
trenched creditor nation. It would | 


undermine confidence in the U.S. 
Government and its obligations, It 
would be a breach of faith with 
the holders of government secu- 
rities, embarrass the Treasury in 
its vast refunding operations and 
cause a flight from the dollar. It 
would create manifold problems 
for its 


the Federal Reserve in 
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throughout | 


| its own requirements. 
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open market operations and all 
for what purpose? It would be 
definitely inflationary! | 

The Federal Reserve now has 


more than a 55% gold cover for 
its currency and deposits whereas | 
the legal requirement is only 25%. 
Surely, the only ones to benefit 
from so unwise an act would be 
the gold producers, mostly South 
Africa, Canada and the Soviet 
Union; and the speculators in gold 
shares. 


Under existing conditions, the 
United States currency must re- 
main fixed, strong and tied to 
gold at $35 per ounce. The ‘“‘dol- 
lar standard” is the world’s mon- 
etary standard today and in this 
period of unstable currencies, 
this period of adjusting to eco-| 
nomic realities following the most 
costly war in the world’s history, 





the dollar must remain the un- 
sullied star of hope. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has 


stated that the present price will 
not be changed during his Admin- 
istration, thus repeating what the 
Secretary of the Treasury has} 
said imnumerable times. The} 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve | 
Board and the President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York both have stated emphati- 
cally that the dollar must remain 
fixed. Perhaps we would do weil 
to leave gold and devaluation | 
alone and make some repairs on 
various other economic fences 
which need many new posts as 
well as fresh pickets. 





What Conclusion Can One Draw? | 

Due in part to the damages in- | 
flicted by war and in part to so- 
cial experiments, many European 
countries have been living be- 
yond their means. They have not 


been able to produce and export | 


enough goods and services 
which to pay for thei 
imports of food and 
modities from the 
and they have bce 


with 
necessary 
other com- 
dollar areas 
sending man- 


ufactured articles into other ster- | 
ling areas with which to pay ster- | 


ling debts. Devaluation thus be- 
came inevitable when the postwar 


period of the sellers market grad-| 


ually came to an end and especi- 
ally when the United States pro- 
ductive capacity caught up with 
Doubtless 

nave 
been for 


the crisis would 
sooner had it not 


come | 
lend- 


fited. In due course, one might 


} 


see the gradual elimination of ex- | 


change controls, import quotas, | 


rationing, allotments and such 
other restrictive measures. There 
might well be an increase in in- 
ternational trade and, eventually, 
free 
might be restored. The secret of 


success, however, lies in how the | 


devaluation is handled. 


| 


convertibility of currencies | 


Since the United States is self-| 
sufficient to a large degree, the | 


devaluations elsewhere 
not have serious broad repercus- 
sions here. Certain industries, to 
be sure, will be affected adversely 
and the overall effect must be re- 
garded as deflationary. However, 
it will be some time before the 
results will be felt in this country. 


Unlike the situation which pre- 
vailed after the sterling devalua- 


tion of 1931, no devaluation of the 


dollar is indicated. On the con- 
trary, so long as the United States 
economy is maintained on a sound 


basis, the dollar will prove to be | 


the anchor to which all others will 
seek to lash their drifting cur- 
rencies. Let us say to those who 
would tamper with the dollar, 
“Hands Off”! 


Finally, let us so operate our 
own economy toward the end 
that we may remain strong and 
thus in a better position to com- 
bat the vicious forces that are 
seeking to undermine the world’s 


should | 





John Cannell & Go. Is 
Formed in Boston 





John Cannell 


BOSTON, MASS.—John Can- 
nell has formed John Cannell. & 
Co. with offices at 49 Federal 
Street, to engage in the securities 
business. Mr. Cannell was for- 
merly a partner in Cannell, 
French & Copp and prior thereto 
was with W. H. Bell & Co. and 
F, L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 


With Watling, Lerchen 

(Special to Tue FInanctAL CHRronicnr) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Charles A. 
Du Charme iis now affiliated with 
Watling, Lerchen & Co., Ford 
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direct loans 
Marshall Plan aid. 

To the extent that the devalua- | 
tion removes some of the malad- 


and 


| justments in the price structures | 


of various countries, the action is | 
If prices and wages 
in European countries are pre-| 
vented from increasing materially, | 
the effects will be beneficial and | 
will help the competitive price 
positions of those countries. If 
managed properly, free countries | 
everywhere weil may be _ bene-| 












One of the nation’s leading regional securities mar- 
kets where more than 350 stocks are traded. 


Open for two and a half hours after the close of east- 
ern securities markets to serve investors nationwide 
in more than 200 securities dealt in on eastern securi- 


ties exchanges. 


A market place for the stocks of many Hawaiian and 


Philippine companies. 


A Preferred Rate of Commission is extended to banks, 


members of registered exchanges and the N.A.S.D. 
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7 A.M. to 11 A.M. Pacific Standard Time. 
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#ress prevailed and his misguided recommendations were 
pigeonholed. 

Now he says inflation has been beaten but asks for 
billions in appropriations to spend in whipping up 
inflation. 

While deploring deficit spending, he recommends 
programs for the expenditure of money that would be 
impossible for the economy to stand through taxes. And 
if his programs were adopted, runaway deficit spending 
inflation automatically would ensue. 

The President in his messages to the second session 
of the 81st Congress, which has just convened, has sub- 
mitted virtually the entire program of quack proposals 
that he made a year ago. And I predict that his 
recomimendations for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Labor- 
Management Act, for passage of the Brannan Farm 
Plan, and Compulsory Health Insurance, and for a net 
increase in the tax burden upon the people will be 
rejected. 

What this Congress does may shape the future of our 
country for many years. This is a year of crucial de- 
cisions. Fortunately, there will be Congressional elec- 
tions at which the people next November will give 
their verdict. Given all the facts, the people will make 
the right decisions. 

There are several basic problems 
wrestled with by Congress at this time. They have been 
completely by-passed by the President in all of the 
thousands upon thousands of written words that he has 
sent to this Congress. I am hopeful that these funda- 
mental problems will be tackled in the present session 
of Congress, but I am doubtful that they will be re- 
solved. 

The economy of the United States, during and since 
the war, has been kept at a high rate of productivity, 
necessary to win the war and to provide grants in aid 
to foreign countries devastated by the war. Our econ- 
omy has been going along very largely with artificial 
props, extraordinary demands arising out of the war 
and subsequent requirements due to failure to nail down 
the peace. 

As the Western European nations regain their pro- 
ductive ability—and they have made great progress in 
that direction—the impact upon the United States econ- 
Omy will be substantial. 

All of the ECA receiving countries are now above 
their prewar levels of production. The economic prob- 
Jems that now confront them can be solved only by 
them. Of course, the American people want to do all 
they can to help these countries to get firmly on the 
highway of prosperity; and our people certainly have 
been very generous in their contributions to that end. 

But the problems of those countries today are largely 
problems involving integration of their economies and 
removal of trade barriers, as well as establishment of 
free convertibility of their respective currencies, 

At this session of Congress the ECA appropriation, 
no doubt, will be reduced by not less than $1 billion 
dollars, and it is my opinion that it can be reduced up 
to $11» billion. 

Among the fundamental problems that ought to be 
Ziven consideration is how to establish procedures for 
a transition period from United States Government 
gifts to ECA countries, to a resumption of private in- 
vestments, and re-establishment of the prewar channels 
of private enterprise. 

When the ECA program or the European Recovery 
Program as it was Originally called, was presented to 
the Congress, about two years ago, I did my utmost 
to have established a system that would function through 
the early stages of relief for the destitute, through the 
period of reconstruction aid to the long-term period 
in which free enterprise would take over, 

This approach was not accepted and we have now 
reached the point where, in my opinion, the mechanism 
for transition to private enterprise should be established. 

Since the ECA program for Western Europe got under 
way the Communists, under direction of Moscow, have 
made tremendous advances in the Orient. 

We are reaping the whirlwind of failure in the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy, and the roots to this failure 
go back to secret agreements made at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. 

Undoubtedly, during the present session of Congress, 
the entire foreign policy of the United States will be 
thoroughly combed. 

What our Administration has been doing in foreign 
affairs has had a very great effect upon our living 
conditions in this country. It behooves the American 
people to take more interest in foreign policies, because 
they are having to pay the bills for mistakes. 

If there can be obtained from the present session of 
Congress a thorough ventilation of all the secret agree- 
ments that have been made without consulting the 
people or the Congress, then I believe we will be on 
our way toward a truly nonpartisan American foreigz 
policy. 

It was never contemplated by 
Constitution that the President should have absolute 
power in foreign relations. We live in a Republic. The 
President has full power to negotiate. But before agree- 
ments are made that bind this country to a course of 
action, far-reaching in its ramifications, they should be 
presented to Congress and the people, debated, dis- 
cussed, and subjected to final approval by the Congress 
er the Senate as the case may be. 

The truth is that most of the ills that beset the world 


that should be 


the framers of the 


today stem from agreements that were made at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. It was at these conferences that 
China was betrayed and nations along the border of 
Russia in Europe were handed over to Russia without 
the approval of the American people who helped so tre- 
mendously in winning the war. 

And not until the sins of these conferences are washed 
away, though it may take many years to do so, will 
there be a lasting, durable peace. 

And so, to prevue the present session of Congress 
with the evidence now at hand, it appears that economy 
and foreign policy will largely dominate the session. 

President Truman, having presented again his recom- 
mendations for spendthrift socialism, it is now up to 
Congress, the policy-making branch of our government, 
again to reject it, restore sound fiscal policies and right 
the Ship of State. 


WILLIAM WHITE. 


President, The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company 

1949, with the railroads earning only 2.75% on invest- 
ment less depreciation, was another year oi compara- 
tively good volume with low earnings, thus following 
the pattern of preceding postwar years. Yet we are 
optimistic because we think there is 
a growing awareness among thought- 
ful people of the fact that what has 
been called “the railroad problem”’ 
is actually the people’s problem. 
Raiiroad management will continue 
to fight for private ownership and 
operation and will try to keep the 
people informed about the dangers 
of nationalization and the trends and 
factors leading to it. But it is for 
the American people to decide which 
they shall have. 

Management must operate the rail- 
roads in the public interest. To do 
this successfully as a private entity 
requires a policy of providing ever 
better service, and earnings suf- 
ficient to permit restoration of credit 
so that capital is available along with adequate earnings 
to finance the expenditures necessary to constantly im- 
prove plant and equipment. This is fundamental if 
proper service is to be provided at reasonable rates and 
fares. 

Management favors equality of regulation and taxation 
of all forms of transportation, with subsidies to none or 
to all alike. 

Management favors a chance to compete in every 
respect On a basis of equality with other forms of trans- 
portation, 

Given these opportunities, railroads will prove to be 
the cheapest form of transportation available and will 
prosper under private ownership. If these things are 
denied, nationalization of railroads will ensue and na- 
tionalization of all other forms of transportation will 
follow. Then the burden of transportation deficits and 
the taxes now paid will be a burden on all taxpayers 
and not only on the users of transportation. 

But it is for the people and their representatives in 
the Congress and State Legislatures to decide, and that 
is why it is the people’s problem. The time is getting 
late, 





William White 


JUSTIN R. WHITING 


President, Consumers Power Company 

From all present indications, business in the large 
Michigan territory served by Consumers Power Coin- 
pany will continue at a high level in 1950. This territory 
includes 56 of the 68 counties in Michigan’s Lower 
Peninsula and takes in most of the 
larger industrial cities outside the 
Detroit metropolitan area. It also 
embraces extensive farming and re- 
sort districts. 

According to a recent report of 
the Census Bureau, Michigan’s popu- 
lation has ‘grown 20.8% between 
1940 and July 1, 1949. Among states 
east of the Mississippi, only Florida 
had a larger percentage of growth 
during this period. In number of 
additional residents, Michigan’s in- 
crease was exceeded by only one 
state in the whole country, namely, 
California. These facts suggest the 
steady and healthful growth that has 
contributed to Michigan’s current 
prosperity. The home plants of sev- 
eral of America’s best known automobile makers are 
located in the Consumers Power Company service area, 
along with many factories making automobile parts and 
accessories. Our automotive customers expect to con- 
tinue producing passenger cars at a high rate in 1950, 
and some increase in the production of trucks is antici- 
pated. 

The area also includes a great diversity of other indus- 
tries, producing, among many other things, paper, food 
products, chemicals, seating, food processing machinery, 
printing presses, farm machinery and furniture. Nat- 
urally, since our plans in the electric and gas business 
must be closely geared with those of our customers, we 





Justin R. Whiting 


Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


keep in close touch with customers’ business prospects, 
Practically all our industries have done very well in 
1949 and their outlook for 1950 is, in general, optimistic, 

The expansion of our own electric facilities_.offers 
striking testimony as to Michigan’s progress. _ Despite 
the fact that Consumers Power Company has increased 
its electric generating capacity 95% in the last ter’ years, 
projects under construction in 1950 will boost capacity 
about 25% above the present level. Our total construc- 
tion budget for 1950 will be in excess of $40,000,000 and 
will be one of the very largest in our history. 

In 1949 our company made a net gain of 21,646 electric 
customers and 11,024 gas customers. New applications 
for electric service were coming in so fast that 7,100 
remained unfilled as the year ended. During 1949 a 
greater supply of natural gas enabled us to provide gas 
heating service to some 12,000 additional customers, 
practically all of whom were already using gas for 
cooking or water heating. It was also possible to remove 
most of the restrictions on use of gas heat in industry. 
We look forward to a further improvement of the gas 
supply situation in 1950, which we hope will enable us 
to supply heating service to thousands who are waiting 
for it. 

While the possibility of a slow-up in business activity 
before the year-end cannot be entirely ignored, no such 
development is apparent to us at present. We feel that 
we would not be justified in relaxing ouy preparations 
for the continuea giowth we see ahead. 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 


Both immediate and long-term outlook for more gov- 
ernment in business is conspicuously good. Before me 
right now is a headline reading, “Washington Continues 
Highly Optimistic Businesswise’—government business 
of course. On the other hand, imme- 
diate and long-term outlook for 
some vrivate business is good, some 
is bad and some indifferent. We are 
no ionger a Republic but a Democ- 
racy and until and unless a majority 
of voters fully realize that as govern- 
ment and taxes increase, and we 
continue to tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect, Private Busi- 
ness will decrease, until eventually 
and inevitably we face the facts of 
life that spell no business, no taxes, 
no government, then we will have 
to start all over again or fold un. 

Which reminds we that Malachi 
Hinnissy once asked Mr. Dooley if he 
thought the world was getting any 
better. “Nope,” replied Mr, Dooley. 
“Well, do think it’s getting any worse?” “Nope,”’ 
said Mr. Dooley, “I think if it’s doing anything, it’s going 
round and round like it alweys has done.” 

In the face of which best one can do is to remember 
how eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, read the 
“Chronicle” carefully and thoroughly to keep informed 
and watch one’s step. 

If enough people will remember and be guided by the 
preaching of Jefferson that debt and revolution are 
inseparable as cause and effect; also “the government 
which governs least also governs best’: and of Wash- 
ington that “nothing but harmony, honesty, industry and@ 
frugality are necessary to make us a great and happy 
people,” all will be weil, but enough people never have 
and never will. 

Nothing being so useless as vain regrets all we can do 
under the circumstances is spit on our hands and do the 
best we can. 

If what Mr. Truman said were only true and we were 
actually “160 years behind the times,’ then, glory be, 
we would be looking forward to the Golden Age of this 
country; but as is, perhaps we will have to look back 
to see it. 





Berkeley Williams 
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MARION J. WISE 
President, Central of Georgia Railway Company 


The outstanding feature for review, and the hope on 
the horizon for the future as respects the Southeast an@ 
its railroads, is the increased productivity of the terri- 
tory. This applies both to industry and agriculture, both 

to volume and variety, both to the 
a larger centers of population and to 
the smaller communities. 

These statements are based on the 
experience of the Central of Georgia 
Railway, whose 1,815 miles of line 
serve directly the States of Georgia 
and Alabama. During 1949, a total 
of 84 industries were located and ex- 
panded on the Central of Georgia’s 
line, bringing to 798 the number for 
the past five years. Just as encour- 
aging as the new industries is the 
fact that inquiries for locations con- 
tinue at even an accelerated pace. 
It is significant that whereas the 
number of business firms in opera- 
tion, for the country as a whole, rose 
30% between 1944 and 1949, the in- 
crease in the South was 43%. Similarly, while the na- 
tion’s bank resources were doubling, those in the South 
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Observations 


50 most-favored equities of which $210,000,000 is in the 10 most 
popular issues. 

To estimate the concentration of common stock holdings—in 
of the entire portfolio—in the favorite equity issues, we 
assume that a sample which we have gathered from 29 open-end 
and 30 closed-end funds represents the average of all the funds. 
In this sample 70% of invested assets is placed in common stocks. 
Applying this 70% proportion to the $2 billion of invested assets 
of all 156 funds, we deduce that $1,750,000,000 is invested in 
common stocks, of which the $639,300,000 placed in the favorite- 
fifty represents 361.%, and the $210,400,000 concentrated in the 
top ten stocks is the equivalent of 12%. 

The trend toward concentration is recognized in the article 
on the trusts, “The Little Capitalists Get Together,’ by Mr. 
Beardsley Ruml, in the current (Jan. 21) issue of Collier’s, as 
follows: “The investments of the investment companies serve 
only in the most indirect way to ease the tightness of capital for 
investment in new business. Most investment companies have 
most of their investments in the easily marketable securities of 
standard companies. It is not likely that this situation will chanye 
in the near future. The risks and costs of straying very much 
afield are too great to justify for most investment companies the 
chance of an occasional bonanza turning up out of the unknown.” 

Because of Mr. Ruml’s objectivity toward the funds, because 
of his directorship on one of them, because of his experience and 
wisdom in finance generally, and because of the trust industry’s 
eurrent advertising glorification of him and his article (‘“Mr. 
Ruml ought to know”; “Invest 10 minutes in Beardsley Ruml,”’ 
etc.), we sought and held a discussion with him this week on this 
and related Fund phases. 

“Soumdness consists of making the same mistakes that every- 
body is making at the time they are making them. Even if you're 


lieu 


right in bucking the crowd, yvou’ll be considered ‘unsound 
Mr. Ruml’s apposite reaction to the Blue Chip foible. 

On the other hand, the deficiencies of the Funds vis-a-vis the 
new capital market in their “rush to security” should not be 
exaggerated, Mr. Ruml believes. “Even under the over-concen- 
tration process the funds are useful in giving tone to the equity 
market, which is very wholesome. And you must remember tnat 
this gets the small man’s capital into the market. which otherwise 
would go into even bluer blue-chip media like the savings banks,” 
Mr. Rum! rebutted. 
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Representing Their Shareholders 

The suggestion of the duty of the mutual funds to represent 
stockholders’ interests vis-a-vis management and the onslaughts 
of other community groups, supplanting the small shareholder’s 
reliance for his protection on a few individuals’ chronic needling 
and fisticuff threats—which was discussed in this column of last 
week—is heartily approved of in principle by Mr. Ruml. “The 
trusts should assume the degree of interest on behalf of their 
stockholders gauged to the amount of their holdings in the respec- 
tive trusts. A fund holding 100.000 shares of stock should be 100 
times as active in a matter as if it holds only 100 shares,’ Mr. 
Rum! believes. 


The Load the Price of Education 

Regarding the all-important DISCOUNT, and particularly 
the disparity between the discounted closed-end listed com- 
panies and the premium-priced open-end which are “Fuller- 
Brush” sold, in lieu of the open-ends being thereby over- 
priced Mr. Ruml conceives of the “load” on them being 
merely the lay public's justified “price of education.” 

In other words, the buying of the closed-ends on the ex- 
changes at a discount by the informed sophisticate should 
rather be regarded as a reward for his knowledge and 
initiative. . . . An unexceptionable conclusion! 








Middle South Utilities 
Stock Offered hy Union 


investment cannot now be deter- 
mined, 

After giving effect to the sale 
of the new shares, Middle. South 
Utilities, Inc., will have outstand- 
ing 5.600.000 shares of 


common | 


Sec. and Equitable Sec. 


Union Securities Corp. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. jointly 
head an underwriting group which | 
offered on Jan. 18 a total of 
640,000 shares of common steck of 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., at 
$19.125 per.share, ‘Pe group was | 
awarded the shares at competitive | 


Lad 


sale on Jan. 17. 

The proceeds, together with} 
other funds, will be used by Mid- 
dle South Utilities, Inc., to pur- 
chase additional shares of common 


stock of its four operating 
subsidiaries to assist them in 


financing the current construction | 
programs. Subject to necessary au- 
thorizations from regulatory bod- 
ies, the company will promptly 
invest $4,000,000 in additional 
common stock of Arkansas Power 
& Light Co.; $4,500,000 in addi- 
tional common stock of Louisiana ! 
Power & Light Co. and $3,500,000 | 
in additional common stock of Mis- 


sissippi Power & Light Co. It is 
expected an investment in addi- 
tional common stock of New 
Orleans Public Service Inc. may 
be necessary before the end ol 
1950, but the amount of such} 


' stock, 


, 1917. 


| L. 
| Staff 
Board of Trade Bldg., members of | 


without par value. The 
company has no other securities 
authorized or outstanding. 


Amos Bancroft Dead 


Amos Roberts Bancroft, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of The First 
Boston Corp., investment banking 
firm, died suddenly Jan. 18 at his 
office in New York at the age of 54. 
Mr. Bancroft’s residence is Green- 
ley Road, New Canaan, Conn. 
Mr. Bancroft, son of the late 
Frederick B. and Elizabeth Rob- 
erts Bancroft, was born May 25, 


1895, at Newton, Mass. He was 
graduated from Newton, Mass., 
High School and from Harvard 


University with an A.B. degree in 
He served in World War I 
as Lieutenant in the U. S. Air 
Force and has been associated 


| with The First Boston Corp. since 


1925. 


Uhlmann & Latshaw Adds 


(Special to THe Frnanctat Cnrontcie) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Wesley 
Clark has been added to the 
of Uhlmann & Latshaw, 


the New York Stock Exchange. 
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No other situation is more af- 
fected by seasonal influences than 
the Canadian. During the frigid 
months foreign trade is retarded 
by the Wintertime closing of 
many outlets to the sea. In ad- 
dition mining, prospecting and 
forestry activities while not 
brought to a complete halt are 
seriously handicapped by the rig- 
ors of Winter. During the Sum- 
mer months, on the other hand, 
there is accentuated activity in all 
sections of the economy. 


it significant, therefore, to 
note that, despite the customary 
seasonal drawbacks and the many 
recent threats to the welfare of 
the Canadian economy, the Do- 
minion’s exchange reserves regis- 
ter at this time a distinct gain 
rather than the anticipated set- 
back. Consequently it would ap- 
pear that the Dominion has suc- 
cessfully negotiated a distinctly 
critical stage. Having weathered 
the immediate storms it is now 
possible to look forward to 
smoother sailing in the resurgent 
period which normally commences 
with the Spring thaws. 


There is little doubt that in the 
difficult phase just passed the 
enormous latent strength of Can- 
ada’s natural wealth has once 
again proved a timely saviour. 
With the normal development of 
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the unrivalled mineral riches of 
the fabulous Laurentian Shield 
and the vast oil reserves of the 
Canadian prairies it is demen- 
streted once more that tempor. y 
crises in the fields of trade °nd 
finance can be successfully 


cumvented. In addition to 
more pubiicized items of econe 
interest such as Alberta oil, L io- 
rador iron, and Quebec titanium 
there have been many other im 
portant developments that ha 
reeentiv exerted a beneficial 1 

i fluence on the Canadian situation. 
| Among these can be mentioned 
ithe discovery of a new deposit or 
|ivan-ore in the Steep Rock dis- 
iriet of Ontario. The Inland Steel 
Co. of Chicago has an option on 
the area in which the new deposit 
has been found and expects to 
coirmmence development work im- 
mediately with the objective of 
attaining production of 3 million 
tons per annum within three or 
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four years. In order to finance 
the preliminary operations U. S. 
dollars will flow northward, pre- 
sumably at the free rate, but as it 
is proposed to market the bulk of 
the ore in this country this will 
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eventually lead to an important 
acdition to the official holdings of 
U. S. dollars. 


Another interesting new devel- |! 
opment in the mineral field which | 


is of immeaiate benefit to Canada 
is the “very substantial contract” 
with the U. S. Government which 
has just been announced by the 
Cobalt Chemical and Refinery Co., 
Lid., of Cobalt, Ontario. It is re- 
ported that initial orders from this 
country amount to approximately 
$314 millions with the probability 
of further orders. In the mean- 
time the cil-boom continues in 
Albert and with the return of 
more favorable weather conditions 
activity on the part of the many 
U. S. oil firms interested in this 
area will be greatly accentuated. 
The greater the resultant produc- 
tion the greater will be the ne- 
cessity for the financing of addi- 
tional pipe-lines and refineries. 
This, in turn, will undoubtedly 
prevoke a further flow of U. S. 
investment capital. 

It will not be long also before 
the numerous U. S. steel compa- 
nies that comprise the new Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada will com- 
mence operations in the Quebec- 
Labrador iron-fields. The con- 
scruction of the railroad by which 
it is propused to link the fields 
to tide-water on the St. Lawrence 
will, in itself, involve a consid- 
erable investment of U. S. dollars. 
As soon as the production stage is 
reached ore exports to this coun- 
try are likely to prove an impor- 
tant factor in the Canadian bal- 
ance of payments. Although the 
question of uranium is shrouded 
in considerable secrecy there is 
ruiso little doubt that the existing 
and new discoveries of Canadian 
resources of this vital metal will 
play an increasingly valuable role 
in the Dominion’s economy; some 
adjustment of its present grossly 
undervalued price-level 
mately inevitable. 

Thus during the past difficult 
neriod, as a result of opportune 
mineral and oil discoveries, pres- 
sure on the Canadian dollar, both 
free and official, has been success- 
fully resisted. Also the realiza- 
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ulti- | 


tion that further devaluation of 
| sterling is now out of the question 


‘has further contributed to the 
| growing strength of the Domin- 


ion’s currency. 

During the week activity in the 
}cxternal section of the bond mar- 
ket Was again conspicuous by its 
jabsence. The internals, on the 
otner hand, displayed greater ani- 
mation than usual with the de- 
; velopment of renewed investor 
interest induced by the sustained 
ratly of free funds. Persistent 
demand in the narrow free mar- 
ket has brought about an improve-~ 
ment of more than 2% in the past 
i few weeks. In this connection it 





should be noted that the officiel 
exchange reserves would benefit 


exceedingly in the event that the 
free and official dollar were at 
the same level. There was also 
considerable activity in the corpo- 
rate-arbitrage field but the rate 
remained virtually unchanged ét 
1444%-1315% discount. Stocks 
following a heavy initial decline 
in sympathy with the similer 
movement in New York subse- 
quently staged a strong recovery. 
Western oils, base-metals, and the 
golds figured strongly in the rally 
but the industrial group failed te 
make any appreciable headway. 
Atlantie Oil, Federated Petroleum, 
and Golden Manitou were promi- 
nent in the advance and reached 
inew 1949-50 peak levels. 


‘Value Line Fund 
Distributors Formed 


Value Line Fund Distributors, 
l\Ine., has been formed with offices 
at 5 East 44th Street, New Yorx 
|City, to act as distributors of the 
new Value Line Fund. Officers 
fare Arnold Bernhard, President: 
,George C. Berg, Secretary and 
| Treasurer; and Walter C. Boschen 
and Gavin H. Watson, Directors. 





Morgan-Cochran Corp. 


DEAL, N. J.—The Morgan-Cocr- 
ran Corp. has been formed with 
oflices at 270 Norwood Avenue to 
engage in a_ securities business 
Officers are Frank W. Cochran, 
President; Peter J. Morgan, Vice- 
‘President; and Alfred Cercea 
Secretary. Mr. Morgan was pre- 
| viously with McDonnell & Co. of 
New York City. 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


increased nearly threefold. Income and consequent pur- 
chasing power in the South are likewise increasing at 
a faster rate than in the country as a whole. 

In the Southeast, both industry and agriculture are 
developing and it is most gratifying to note that they 
are keeping in good rhythm and proper harmony with 
each other. Manufacturing enterprises are attracted by 
good markets and availability of materials. Agriculture 
benefits by supplying this increased demand. For ex- 
ample, there is the recent rapid growth of the pulp and 
paper industry in this territory. The source of supply— 
the forest—covers two-fifths of the land area in the 
South. A new type of enterprise is the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company, just now getting into production 
near Childersburg, Alabama, financed by a group of 
southern newspapers, which will obsorb the output. 

Agriculture shows a continued trend toward livestock 
and grasses, also to mechanization, which in turn creates 
a market for electrical appliances, tractors, and ma- 
chinery of various kinds. 

These evidences of increased productivity justify a 
degree of optimism. But optimism, unless tempered by 
realism, lacks the stability essential for the foundation 
of sound thinking about the future of the nation and its 
railroads. The Southeast, which after all is in the melt- 
ing pot with the rest of the country, is handicapped by 
reluctance of venture capital to invest, while there is 
such a marked lack of incentive. Industry, with the 
great asset of a heretofore unmatched physical plant, 
is menaced by the overhanging threat of oppressive tax- 
ation, particularly the iniquitous payroll taxes now in 
such high favor. It seems that freedom of action once 
enjoyed under an independent business system, Is now 
a thing of the past. Whether it will be replaced by 
statism, or by a sort of hybrid economy remains to be 
seen. But in any event, the Southeast, and its railroads 
with it, may be relied upon for stability, indeed for 
progress, during at least the first half of 1950. 


CLAUDE A. WILLIAMS 
President, Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 

Natural gas in 1950 will have its biggest year in his- 
tory. 

Marketed production of natural gas for 1950 should 
be around 51% trillion cubic feet. 

How relatively new a major in- 
dustry ours is may be shown by 
pointing out that in 1931 U. S. 
marketed production of natural gas 
was 1.7 trillion cubic feet, 2.8 tril- 
lion cubic feet in 1941, and 4.6 tril- 
lion cubic feet in 1947. 

Natural gas provided less than 4% 
of the energy supply in 1920; but by 
1947 it furnished 13.3%. 

Among customers of gas utility 
companies back in 1932 there were 
eight using manufactured gas to five 
using natural gas. In 1948 the situa- 
tion was reversed when there were 
11 natural gas customers to eight 
manufactured gas users. 

Leadership in the natural gas in- 
dustry has passed to the Southwest 
from the Appalachian region. Texas in 1911 ranked 
ninth in the production of natural gas, accounting for 
1% of the U.S. total. It has been first since 1931. Since 
1945 Texas has accounted for about 43% of U. S. total 
production. 

With the upsurge in the use of natural gas there has 
been some questioning with reference to the adequacy 
of the natural gas supply. 

One of the phenomena of this expanding industry is 
the fact that up to now estimated known recoverable 
natural gas reserves have increased faster than con- 
sumption. These reserves at the end of 1945 were 147.8 
trillion cubic feet; 173.9 trillion cubic feet at the close of 
1948. We believe this same experience has been repeated 
in 1949. 

Among the factors contributing to the increase in the 
use of natural gas is the new system of long distance 
transmission lines. What might be termed the first mod- 
ern big interstate gas carrier was a line from the Texas 
Panhandle to Chicago, completed in 1931. 

Since that time the network of natural gas lines has 
extended swiftly to include most of the United States. 
Today the natural gas line system exceeds 250,000 miles 
—more extensive than the nation’s railroad system. 

This natural gas system is not yet complete. Our own 
compeny. Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation, 
has under construction a 30-inch line 1,840 miles long 
which extends from the Rio Grande Valley on the 
Mexican border to New York City. Due to be completed 
late this year, our line’s ultimate daily capacity of 505,- 
000,000 cubic feet will be the principal supplier for the 
New York City metropolitan area. It will also serve 
New Jersey and the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 
There are other important extensions and new lines 
under construction or planned for early building. 

So cheap is natural gas, so efficient now is long dis- 
tance gas transmission, that natural gas can be sold 





Claude A. Williams 


competitively on the mid-Atlantic seaboard with coal 
and fuel oil. 

Because natural gas is clean, dependable, and requires 
no storage customers have long since voted it their fa- 
vorite fuel. 


The natural gas industry is not without its problems. 
There are threats of taxes and controls aimed to limit 
the movement of natural gas in interstate commerce. 

A potential hazard exists in how the Natural Gas Act, 
which regulates interstate natural gas lines, is finally 
amended and interpreted. It is the view of the industry 
that the final policy on this matter should exclude the 
producing and gathering of natural gas. Otherwise, 
those who primarily are producers of oil and gas will be 
reluctant to sell interstate gas carriers their natural gas. 
They will want to avoid being declared natural gas 
companies and having their earnings limited to 6 or 61% 
percent on their depreciated investment in what is a 
very risky business. 

What with its problems, can any industry in America 
today match the natural gas industry in its spirit of ad- 
venture and optimism’? 


NORMAN R. WHITTALL 


Director, Ross Whittall Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 


With the continuation of ERP at least through 1950 
and presuming no serious way scare with Russia, it 
would appear as if the outlook for business through 1950 
can only be favorable. The readjustment that business- 
men have been anticipating since the 
termination of hostilities has already 
taken place and while employers 
have at times been afraid to carry 
large inventories in the hope that 
wages and, therefore, costs would bé 
readjusted downward, thus enabling 
them to stock up at a low level, it 
has become quite apparent that the 
strength of the labor unions, along 
with the blessing of the Government 
will stave off any substantial reduc- 
tion in wages, and therefore costs. 
The policy of government is now to 
create full employment, if necessary, 
through deficit financing and while 
the output of this continent has mate- 
rially increased during the past 
decade, due to higher wages and 
more complete employment, the consumptive require- 
ments of this continent are also at a high level. 

Insofar as Canada is concerned, they have survived 
the disastrous effects of the last war in a highly credit- 
able fashion, their social troubles have been at a mini- 
mum with those experienced in the U.S.A. and the 
attitude of their legislators has very definitely indicated 
a swing to the right of the Leftism which has been some- 
what apparent in the U.S.A. Primary produce will con- 
tinue to be sold to U.K. even if it becomes: necessary 
for Canada to provide further steling credits. The de- 
velopment of additional natural resources of great mag- 
nitude evidenced by oil in Alberta and iron-ore in 
Labrador, together with a realization by the people of 
Canada that they must take steps to consume Canadian 
coal and utilize Canadian manufactures, as against im- 
porting at a loss to Canada of U. S. dollars, bodes well 
for the future. Two items alone, namely oil and coal, 
if all produced in Canada, would rectify the adverse 
Canadian-U. 8S. A. trade balance which has been cus- 
tomary for many years. The financial outlook in Canada 
with consistent large government surplus over the last 
three years appepars to warrant optimism that the U. S. 
dollar question will, within the next year or two, be 
eliminated and that a relaxation of the pestiferous regu- 
lations regarding foreign exchange, travel and free trans- 
fer of securities between the two countries is in sight. 


A. L. M. WIGGINS 


Chairman of the Board, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Louisville & Nashville Railroads 





Norman R. Whittall 


As we move into 1950, I regard the outlook for the 
railroads with increasing confidence. My reasons are: 

(1) It is fairly evident that production and distribu- 
tion of goods for some months ahead will continue at a 
relatively high level. There was an 
inciease ih the backlog of accumu- 
lated assets by individuals in 1949. 
The government is continuing to pay 
out more money than it takes in and 
these excéss payments will, in part, 
flow into the purchase of goods. The 
Federal deficit will also have a 
contra-deflationary cffect, with a re- 
sult of increasing the supply of funds 
seeking investment and the continu- 
aticn of low interest rates. 

(2) There is evidence of a growing 
public demand that the coal situation 
be cleared up and results may be 
expected shortly. There is also a 
reasonable prospect for fairly stable 
labor conditions and a minimum of 
serious strikes in the year ahead. 

(3) There is increasing awareness on the part of the 
public of the essentiality of the fail transportation sys- 
tem and of the threats to its progress. The public is be- 
ginning to understand the inequities of tax treatment 
and of subsidies to competing forms of trafisportation 
and shows evidence oi support of action to remedy some 
of these inequities. 

(4) There is some evidence that governmental author- 
ities dealing with rai! transportation are .beginning to 
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recognize and to approve the actions of railroad manage- 
ment to eliminate uneconomie operations. 

(5) A substantial increase in rail mail pay in 1950 is 
indicated. 

(6) There is some evidence that railroad labor leader- 
ship is beginning to recognize some responsibility on the 
part of labor to give an economic return for compensa- 
tion paid and that this is necessary for the sound finan- 
cial operation of the railroads. 

(7) The heavy investments made by the railroads dur- 
ing the past few years in improved roadway, equipment 
and other facilities are beginning to pay off. This will be 
reflected in furthe: reducticn in certain costs in 1950. 

(8) Railroad management has been alert during 1949 
in finding ways to bring expenses under better control 
and more in line with reduced revenues. These efforts 
will continue with good results in the year ahead. 

(9) There is some evidence that the attraction of 
traffic by competing forms of transportation is beginning 
to level off in certain classifications. Railroad manage- 
ment is more vigorous in its efforts to improve service 
and attract business than it was a year ago. 

(10) There is greater public confidence in the future 
of the railroads today than during 1949. as is evidenced 
by the increased demand tor railroad securities at de- 
clining ratés of return. 

(11) There is some indication that the trend toward 
socialization in this country is beginning to slow down. 
Two years of heavy Fedérsal deficits in years of high 
national income have shocked the American people into 
realizing the high costs of governmental service and to 
the necessity of re-examining our national spending 
policies. 


ROBERT R. YOUNG 
Chairman, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


The President's soothing and all appealing welcome to 
Congress helps to explain the uninterrupted rally in the 
financial markets since midvear and forecasts, if nothing 
else, a tough time for his political opponents in 1950. 
Sailing so smooihiy into such a 
beautiful harbor even the most con- 
servative critic wili hesitate to rock 
the boat. 

That harbor, however, is becoming 
ever more clearly delineated asa Re- 
publican approved New Deal of in- 
ternational scope. In our coming 
period of vuinerability to surprise 
will it take only moderate diséqui- 
librium at some point on our pulsat- 
ing perimeter to suggest to our, for 
the first time personally, exposed 
policymakers, sitting in Washington 
like ducks on a pond, that our happy 
state, for safety’s sake, should be 
made universal? 

Hiere at home, the Brannan Plan 
promises to push the balloon back 
in where it is bulging the most, thus preserving a few 
years longer the delusion that the $60 weekly income 
of 1949 is a gain over the $30 income of 195%. Actually, 
if you exclude housing, transportation, and other ele- 
ments of living cost hetd down by confiscation of private 
capital, the purchasing power of the average voter since 
1939 has declined. Desviie vastly increased productivity, 
so prodigal have we become overseas that it could not 
be otherwise. 

Thus, the railroads, where volume is so important, 
promise to skate along a while longer on the thin ahd 
melting ice ot an economy that is producing more than 
it can consume, after taxes. Despite their long one way 
haul to seaboard, the railroeds earned a return of only 
2.75% on their investinent in 1949 and, therefore, accu- 
mulated some hundreds of millions of dollars more of 
deferred maintenance, which the ICC now nonchalantly 
estimates at $875 million. Eveti our imperturable Presi- 
dent, diverted by the railroads of Zenda and Graustark, 
will have difficulty keeping the transportation balls here 
at home in the air much longer unless he acts quickly 
on such politically unprofitabie things as railway mail 
pay, commutation fares, consolidation, etc., and requires 
users of airways. waterways and highways to fork up 
their fair share of the freight. 





Robert R. Young 


Even with full employment, record unemployment re- 
lief absorbs politicians of both parties, hence numerous 
make-work projects are being taken out and dusted off; 
so, it looks as though we may be headed for another 
decade of boondoggling, such as the thirties, when crafts- 
mén who might have modernized our railroads were put 
to shooing starlings. Here is 1959 opportunity for the 
President’s longed four “business investment” of the first 
order, but it will probably again be ignored. 

So critical has the situation become for such key 
carriers as Pennsylvania and New York Central, under 
the government’s imposition of confiscatory rates and 
taxes while coddling competition, trat it looks as though 
the onlv sclution th:.t can come in time is wholesale 
consclidation. In no other way, it seems, can we get 
expedited through service and eliminate duplications we 
can no longer aftord. 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND SLEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated stcel operations 


(percent of capacity) ............ canst 
Equivalent tc- 
Steel ingots and castings (net tons) .................-____..__ Jan 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUILE: 
Cruue oll anu condensate output daily average (bbls. of 42 
gallons each) See ne. A ee AU OP PLT a ae So Jan. 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) See te ee ee Jan 
EE EE EN ES Jan 
eS Re ee pes eee ee ee een Jan 
Gas, oil, and distillate fuel oil output ( bbls.) ee eee Jan. 
a ee eee ee Eee Jan 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines— 
Finished and uniimished gasoline (bbis.) at-...__--_--__-____ Jan 
BR RE © ee, Se a aE ee ae ee eenenene ee eer pula. 
Gas, oi], ana distillate fue] oil «tbbls.) at-_-_-_-_ eee 
Us NO I ne nn en ceeds caaeeb oumeedbnaierenadl Jon 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded «(mumber ef cars) ..........._........... Jan 
Revenue ireight reccived trom connections (number of cars)_-_-Jan 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction a oven di dintacsdasetah saamtonie dele aaenane 
Private construction Pe a 
Public construction — .--Jan 
State and nhrunicipal sasiiiindb iniiadinatneh spaplaesipipsireyaicieniiaapmaane 
Fecera! a ee 
COAL OUTPUT (U.S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite ‘tons) le ee 
renmsyivania «nthrecite (tens) .................. Ae ee --va 
Beehive cok« tons) Pe 7 io tn ch tiiamenttainn On 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 


TEM—1935-"9 AVERAGE-- 100 dosins hath ataehaeteneh: danitacidied aide aaa 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric out; (in OVO kwh. behets ersieitiadsbs &qpaeniihaa ane 
FAILURES (‘COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—DUN & BRAD- 
SIREET, INC. .. Jal 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pimished steel! (ps Ib.) ian saiintiaina ti , ———— 
Pig iron ‘per gro ton) . _Jan 
Scrap steel ‘per gros ton) , J 
METAL PRICES ‘E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper 
Domestic retinery at ee —— 
Ng EE ER ea GER ALE OOD ERED i scnlintitiaaciateees a 
Straits tin «New Ycrk) ; __Ja 
Leal (New York) at .J3& 
Lead (St. Louis) at _Jai 
Zinc (East St. Louis) at ehcamhticeeriemeneneidicl time 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
I, ss sc aivnsceesiensb abd in ude th this iba on dl las as nmeindide Jan 
Average curporate ee a 
Aaa tists slaiivantn ane ideneiaede ee 
Aa eT ee Jan 
Y + 7 iniesisdistehicteneittinsialatahvaia le taantiids Jan 
Baa chcasnintadi etapa adpaedbananainiiain jan 
Rauroad Group eee ee 
‘Public Utilities Group endiapasmpamnlina instinaantnadel Jan. 
Industrials Group eS EL ee eee Se eR) an 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
ee Jan 
I (Os ces cneilns cnet ebanetatidivas aaumeds tema aadaaniiil a 
inl S EERE EAE ee a ee ee Ee A ee 
cists lis dash ean escapee daicipimic aan — 
= itd tpcaicitialiieampamaliadiclaice Se 
RE RE a ee er ets ee ee didi Jan. 
Railroad Group Pee ndideanedinr ee 
ED eT OE eS Re ee ee Jan 
ea up cul on gh enue eenantayebaednia aie Jun 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX Se Jan 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
I ee ee —— 
Production (tons) ae aideinbnnnamendnaiatl Jan 
Percentage of activity : inakdceacenanes --.Jan 
Unfilled orders (tons) at ee TEE ET ee, Se Jar 


OW, PAINT 
AVERAGE 


AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX — 1926-36 
100 Jan 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

















LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)— 

OS ES a a ae dip Dec 

Number of shares a Sdencasmnanendians a 

Dellar value ia a 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ “sales)— 

Number of orders—Custcomers’ total sales___..._______________ Nec 
Custcmers’ shert sales sabheciieiaencutaandiinite a 
Ceeeeeere § Genet SONe... nnedccccicnnctammcensonon itpinijehnla der 

Number o; shares—Customers’ total a a 
Customers’ short sales________-. eee eee pyar 
Custemers’ other sales ‘ scmnntiichianpatn themdamainlmeniinaiaiuncnduanentmdsiie Yer 

Dullar value mqrabencgdiabinepeneienenchitinaeeeeiaeninlaaell er 

.~Round-lot sales by dealers- 

Number of share -Toial sales ee ee ae —: " 
Short sale suapbaieticbiedenenes einaetedl der 
IID inns sidsaiaciimnenniGhaptideinntaahehilesebieabdins sibebetmebts — 

Round-tot purchases by dealers 
| EE i EE Se De 
| 
WHOLESALE PRICLS NEW SERIES—U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR— 

1926 1m: 

] All commodities A a 

Farm product — cieahentienaieats = — 

| Food: - meade eeseenenmeres ————— 
| All commod:ties other than farm and foods_ ; _.._ Jan 

Textile produc —_ - _Jan 

Fuel and lighting material — le - __Jan 

Metals and metal products — — 

Building Matcrials aa tase — <. 

All other eeesenmines ssenabengubietnnaeees — 

Special indcxe 

Grains adicen tt teeiesidianiipiendaditiiiaie el Jal 

Livestock ee Jal 

Meats a 

Hides and skins ee ee 
Revised figure ‘Includes 524.000 ! | f ioreign crude runs 

years 1941 io Cate The weight ised based on the average 


A 
1946 to 1948 inclusive. §Reflects effect of five-day week effective sept 





product 


l, 


Latest 
Week 
2 98.2 
22 1,810,300 
7 4,926,700 
7 {3,024,000 
7 18,710,000 
i 2,687,000 
j 7,348,000 
7 6,030,000 
7 116,774,000 
7 20,215,000 
7 75,338,000 
7 61,601,0u0 
7 $506,947 
7 $471,344 
12 $193,494,000 
12 106,668 ,000 
12 86,826,000 
aa 69,678 ,WwO 
12 17,148,000 
7 5,630,000 
7 401,000 
7 22,600 
‘ 205 
14 €,028,589 
12 207 
10 3.837¢ 
10 $45.88 
1G $26.42 
11 18.200 
ll 18.425¢ 
11 77.000c 
11 12.000c 
1] 11.800c 
11 9 .GO0c 
17 104.25 
17 116.61 
17 121.88 
17 120.02 
L7 116.02 
17 108.88 
17 4 11.61 
17 117.40 
17 120.63 
17 2.19 
17 2.82 
17 2.56 
17 2.55 
17 2.85 
17 3a 
17 3.07 
17 2.78 
17 2.62 
17 352.3 
7 210,930 
7 170,281 
7 74 
7 399,645 
13 123.2 
81 22,998 
31 686,555 
31 26,374,439 
31 28,789 
51 136 
1 28,653 
31 837,327 
31 4,701 
31 8. 32,62 
31 $26,522,220 
3] 348,130 
1 
3 348,130 
31 176,370 
a6 151.2 
10 154.6 
10 155.9 
10 145.2 
10 137.4 
10 130.4 
10 169.5 
10 190.3 
10 116.2 
10 160.1 
10 190.2 
10 210.7 
10 190.1 
tThe weighted 


1949, 





The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the- 


latest week or month available (dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date) : 


Previous 
Week 
97.2 


1,731,900 


4,995,500 
5,626,000 
13,001,000 
2,476,000 
7,591,000 
%,444,000 


113,497,060 
20,838,000 
77,801,C00 
€1,675,000 


$323,3538,000 
54,479,000 
268,919,000 
52,837,000 
216,082,000 


*6,385,000 
406,000 
*25,500 


*197 


161 


120.02 
116.02 
108.70 
112.00 
117.20 
120.43 


tt 
ace 


Nw 
OW « 


AISwNHOS 


UN WWI 
CARAT 


w 


t 


350.0 


147,044 
111,463 

53 
359,271 


*124.8 


20,764 
629,727 
$25,535,429 


26,269 

130 

26,139 
757,493 
4,703 
752,790 
$27,090,706 
301,540 
301,540 


174,590 


we 
-! 
wwuepeKwnNu 


160.4 
184.9 
204.7 
*191.1 


finished stee! < 
shipments for 


the 7 years 


»mposite 


1937 


Month 
Ago 
94.5 


_ 


742,100 


979,200 
2.4,000 
219,0V00 
,058,900 
637,000 
555,000 


~ 
ANN SO 


106, 
23,3 
85, 
64, 


145,000 
397,000 
926,000 
476,006 


$068,525 
$532,621 


$119,454,000 

75,379,000 
44,055,060 
38,860,000 
195,000 


,250,000 
656,000 
13,500 


942 


,996,506 


ul 


3.705c 


18.200c 
18.425« 
79.000c 
12.000c 
11.800c 


9 750« 


203,493 
210,286 

96 
421,532 


124.9 


24,869 
744,891 
9,448,934 


28,973 
247 
28,726 
819,060 
9,101 
809,959 
,623,674 


700 


t 
oo 


700 


92 
<0 


420 


9ca 
268 


161.9 
, , 
L009 ; 
207.9 
198. 
Wa 

to 1940 


evised 


Year 
Ago 
100.1 


_ 


,845,409 


507,650 
,820,009 
278,000 
493,000 
,824,000 
,916,000 


— 
aren 


107,111,009 
23,249,000 
69,377,009 


Ji 
63,346,000 


21,507 
4.516 


3,000 
3,000 
0,000 
6,000 
,006 


0,000 
2,000 
,200 


5,741,663 


119.00 
117.00 
111.81 
104.83 
108.3 

113.31 
117.40 


to 


SUIS 
Oe 


( 
0 
3.07 
>.40 
3.26 
2.99 
2 


16 


IN MW 


390.4 


204,405 
158,780 

79 
361,252 


142.1 


28,192 
$22,815 
3,651 
28,458 
.400 
699 
2,358 
279 
39,240 
239,240 


690 


170.1 
217.4 
226.0 


197.0 


for the 


ALUMINUM 
Production of primary aluminum in the U.S 





inclusive and 


EDISON ELECTRIC 


Number of 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U, S. 


All 


Employment 


Latest 
Month 


(BUREAU OF MINES)— 


‘(in short tons)—Month of October 45,750 

Stocks of aluminum-——short tons—end of Oct $6,604 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION For Month 
of October: 

Total gas (M therms) 2,655,176 
Natural gas sales (M therms) 2,419,3.4 
Manufactured gas sales (M therms) 162,691 

Mixed gas sales (M therms) 3.838 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE— Month 


or October: 
Total domestic picduction ‘bbls. of 42-gal- 
lons cach) 169,873,000 
Domestic crude oil output (bbls.) 155,908,000 
Natural gasoline output ‘bdblis.) 13,935,000 
Benzol output (bls.) 30,006 
Crude oil imports (bbls.) 15,365,000 
Refined products imports ‘bbls %,086,000 
Indicated consumption-——domcstic and export 
(bbls.) 186,350,009 
Increase—all stocks ‘biis.) 7,968,000 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM)—(1935-39 Averag« too) 
Month of November 
Adjusted for seasons] variation 276 
Without seasonal adjustment 330° 


INSTITUTE: 


Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consume 

month of Octobe: (0009's omitted) 0, 292,56 
Revenue from ultimate cu: tomers—monih of 

October $385 .250,200 


ultimate customers at Oct. 31 42. 561.769 
DEPT 

OF LABOR—REVISED SERIES —Month of 
October: 
manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


indexes 


11,382,000 
9,676,000 
5,706,000 


(production workers) 


All manufacturing 138.9 
Payroll indexes 
All manufacturing 321.3 
Estimated number of employees in manufac- 
turing industrie: 
All manufacturing 13,903,000 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


7,006,000 
6,897,000 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMER- 
ICAN INSTITULE Or STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION )—Moe.tih of Novembe: 
Contracts closed (tonnage)..—-estimated 101,283 
Shipments (tonnage)—estimated 112,26 
FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT—DOMESTIC (AMER- 
ICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE—Month 
of December 
Deliveries ‘number of car 3,330 
Backlog of ordcrs at end of month ‘¢riumber 
of cars) 12,08 
GRAY IRON CASTINGS (DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE)—Month of October 
Shipments (‘short tons) 715,685 
Por sale (short tons} 397,939 
For producers cvn use tshort tons) 317,746 
Unfilled orders for sale at end of ‘nenth 
(short tons) 955,100 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
Incex of Railway Employment at middle of 
December (1935-39 average 100) (114.4 
METAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 
Month of Octobe 
Mine production of recoverable metals in the 
United States: 
Copper ‘in short tons) 60,1320 
Gold tin fine ounces) 203 ,422 
Lead ‘in short toms) 29,779 
Silver (‘in fine ounces) 2,165,365 
Zine ‘in short tos) 37,988 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 


Average for month of December 


Copper (per pound) 

Electrolytic, domestic refinery 18.200c 

Electrolytic, export refinery 18.425c 
Lead (per pound)- 

Common, New Yoik 12.000: 

Common, St. Louis 11.800c 
Silver and Sterling Exchange 

Silver, New York iper ounce) 73.250c 

Silver, London (tence per ounce) 64.000cd 

Steriing Exchange (Check) $2.79750 

Zine (per pound)—East St. Louis 9.753¢ 
Tin (per pound) 

New York Straits 79.038c 

New York, 99%) min. (§§) 78.0368c 
Gold (per ounce U. S. price) $35.000 
Quicksilver ‘per flask of 76 peunds) $71.000 
‘Antimony (per pound), (E. & M. J.) 35.280c 
Antimony (per pound), bulk, Laredo 32.000« 


Antimony ‘per pound), in cases, Laredo 32.500c 
Antimony ‘per pound), Chinese Spot Nominal 
Platinum, refined ‘per ou ice) $69.000 
*7Cadmium ‘per pound) $2.00000 
Cadmium (per .pound) $2.07500 
Cadmium (per pound $2.15000 
Cobalt, 97% $1.800 
Aluminum, 99 plus, ingot ‘(per pound) 17.000¢ 
Magnesium, ingot ‘per pcund 20.500 
Nickel 40.000« 
NON-FERROUS CASTINGS (DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE)—Shipments, month of Oct 
Aluminum ithousands of pcunds) 29 071 
Copper ‘thousands of pound 3 24s 
Magnesium (thousands oi; pounds) 796 
Zine thousands of pound 36,41% 
Lead die (thousands of poundas 1,278 
PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 
Month of November 
Production ‘bbls.) 18.040 
Shipments from mills (hbbls.) 17,269 
Stocks at end of month bl 9 340 
Capacity used bE 
Revised figur *Based « the producer quotatiol 
he producer and plater quo on B ¢ I ter 
tons or more but less than carload lot packed in ca ) 
Colburne, N. S U. Ss. dut ncludec Tin contained 
Preliminary figures {'Current figure ymparable o1 


2. 


lt 


Previous 
Month 


hn 
a ad 

=) 
te mm OOO 
bt OS OO 


-)1 ® F fO 
Oo wt: 
-~l<1 = @D 


a 


1,476,000 


148,206,006 


13 


o7 
367 


259,900 

11,C00 
1 228,000 
7,460,000 


5,104,000 
4,940,000 


276 
293 


20,872,186 


528,700 
42,342,413 


11,770,060 
6,062,000 
5,708,000 


143.7 
335.0 
14,312,000 


7,416,000 
‘6,896,000 


1 


L5é 5,216 


97,488 


4 376 


14 146 


880,647 
459,014 
421.633 


980,070 


*#108.2 


58 006 
183,679 
‘30,534 
*2,212,449 
*41,B63 


18,062c 
18.290¢ 


2. 
> 
< 


22c 
26¢ 


iS Te 


1 
1: 
73.250c 
64.000d 
$2.79750 
9.750c 


91.191c 
90.191¢c 
$35.000 
$71.870 
35.280c 
32.000c 
32.500c 
Nominal 
$69.000 
$2.00000 
$2.07500 
$2.15000 
$1.800 
17.000: 

20.500c 
40.000c 


Year 
Ago 


54,526 
10,263 


2,378,766 
2,128,622 
165,546 
84,588 


187,414,000 
174.581, 
12,805,000 


3'376,000 


184,226,006 
19,636,000 


20,510,530 
$367,712,000 
40,389,677 
157.6 

366.7 
15,514,000 
8,393,000 
7,121,000 


140,794 
169.796 


9.967 


103,896 


1,148,422 
642,485 
505,937 


69,568 
167,555 
32,540 
3,174,669 
52,498 


23,200¢ 
23.454¢ 


21.5000 
21.300¢ 


70.000c 
42.500d 
$4.02750 
17.500c 


103.000¢ 
102.400c 
$35.000 
$82.154 
41.670c 
38.500c 
39.000c 
Nominal 
$93.000 
$2.000090 
$2.05000 
$2.10000 
Not avail, 
17.000c 
20.500c 
40.000c 


27.546 35.5492 
60,771 91,311 
727 708 
35,609 "! 

1,319 1,366 
9.069 18,435 
21,277 18,110 
, 569 1.399 

85 92 
P d on the average of 
le yns "Domestic, five 
New Yor! F.O.B. Port 
Decrease a stocks, 
rom June, 1949, to date, 
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Securities Now in Registration 


ABC Vending Corp., N. Y. City (1 25-26) 
Dec. 27 filed 200.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 


Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriter—Rey- 
nolds & Co., New York. Proceeds—For new machinery 
and equipment to expand activities. Expected week of 
Jan. 23. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (1/31) 
Jan. 6 filed $200.000.000 of 2l-vear debentures due Feb. 
1, 1971. Underwriters—Names to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Morgan, Stanley & 
Co.: Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be opened at 11.30 a.m. 
{EST) on Jan. 31. Proceeds—Together with other funds, 
will be used “for advances to subsidiary and 
companies; for the purchase of stock offered for subscrip- 
tions by such companies; for extensions, additions and 
improvements to its own telephone plant; and tor gen- 
eral corporate purposes.” 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co. (1 24) 

Jan. 6 filed $15,000.000 of 3% sinking fund debentures 
due 1970 and 50,000 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par), of which 30,000 shares are for account of 
company and 20,000 shares for account of selling stock- 
holders. Price—To be filed by amendent. The pre- 
ferrred prebably between $97 and $102 per share, and 
the debentures between 100% and 103% of principal 
amount. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—From sale of stock, $1,833,747 will be used to re- 
imburse the company’s treasury for the cost of 45.53‘ 

of the stock of Aetna Oil Co. purchased by Ashland 
on Nov. 23, 1949, and the balance added to working 
capital. From sale of debentures, $10,859,767 will be used 
to prepay outstanding indebtedness of Ashland and its 
subsidiaries, of Aetna and of Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co. 
and the balance added to Ashland’s general funds. Offer- 
ing expected Jan. 24. 

® Ashland O.1l & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. 


Jan. 13 filed 33,097 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 


associated 


stock (no par value) and 40,425 shares of common stock 
(moar $1), to be oiferved in exchange for outstanding 
preferred and con:mon stocks of Freedom-Valvoline 
Cil Co. Underwriter—None. 

Baltimore Trotting Races, Inc. 

Dec. 15 tiled $1,000,000 5° debenture bonds. due 1970. 
and 110,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). To be 
otfered at $1,330 per unit, each unit to consist of $1,000 
bonds and 110 shares of stock. No underwriter. Proceeds 
will be used to build a racetrack. Three officers also filed 
with respect to voting trust certificates for 290,000 shares 
o£ common stock, par $l. 

Beverly Gas & Electric Co. 

Dec. 20 filed 33,000 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
to be offered to stockholders at the rate of 1!5 shares 
far each two shares now held, at $30 per share. No under- 
writer. The proceeds will be used to pay off $575,000 of 
notes held by the New England Electric System and 
bank loans. 

® Botany Mills, Inc. (1 23) 

Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares of common 
stock (var $1) for account of selline stockholders. Price 
—At market (approximately $10 per share). Under- 
writer—Lamont & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Canam Mining Corp., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Aug. 29 filed 1,000,000 shares of no par value common 
scock. Price—800,000 shares to be offered publicly at 80 
cents per share; the remainder are registered as “bonus 
ehares.” Underwriter—lIsrael and Co., New York, N. Y. 
Proceeds—-To develop mineral resources. Statement ef- 
fective Dec. 9. Offering expected in January. 

Citizens Telephone Co., Decatur, Ind. 

Cct. 21 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 415% pre- 
ferred stock. Price $100 each. To be offered initially 
ta common stockholders. No underwriter. For plant 
end property additions to convert to automatic dial 
eweration. Office: 240 W. Monroe Street, Decatur, Ind. 
® Color Television, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be sold for five selling stockholders at 
trices ranging from $7.25 for the first 1,000 shares: sec- 
ond 1,000 at $8.25; third 1,000 at $9.25; fourth 1,000 at 
$20.25; and last 1,060 shares at $11.25 per share. Under- 
swriter—Hooker & Fay, San Francisco. Office—30 Ster- 
ing Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. (1 23) 

Lec. 28 filed 304,998 shares of common stock (no par), 
representing unsubscribed portion of 1,345,300 shares 
o“fered stockholders May 24, 1949. Underwriters—Names 
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to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan, Stan- 
ley & Co.; Shields & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. (jointly). 
Bids-—Bids will be received at the corporation’s office, 
120 East 4lst St., New York 17, N. Y., up to 3:15 p.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 23. Proceeds—For construction. 


® Commercial Discount Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 1,400 shares of $3.50 prior 
preferred stock, par $50, to be issued in exchange, par 
for par, for outstanding preferred stock. No underwriter. 


® Community Credit Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notilication) $200,000 certificates of in- 
debtedness, at $1 each. No underwriter, Proceeds to 
make security loans in connection with general loan and 
finance business. Office—239 North Central Avenue, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
® Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. (2/2) 
Jan, 13 filed 454,457 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered to common stockholders at the rate of one 
share for each 10 shares held, and also to be offered 
to employees of the company, and its subsidiary, Michi- 
gan Gas Storage Co. Rights will expire Feb. 20. Price— 
To be filed by amendment. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. Proceeds—For property additions and to 
repay bank loans incurred for construction, Expected 
around Feb. 2. 
® (The) Coral Strand, Ltd., Waikiki, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 3,600 shares of common 
stock (no par), to be offered at $10 per share. No under- 
writer. Proceeds are for working capital. Office—2979 
Kalakaua Avenue, Waikiki. 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Nov. 4 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $15). 
Offering—On Jan. 4 approximately 105,000 shares offered 
to stockholders of reccrd Dee. 20 at $44.50 per share on 
ratio of one new share for each 50 shares held. Rights 
expire Feb. 1, 1950. Employees of company, its subsidi- 
ary and associated companies are also given an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe for 70,000 shares. 
Proceeds—To be added to treasury funds and used for 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Statement ef- 
fective Dec. 9 

Duval Texas Sulphur Co., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 21 filed 375,000 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered to stockholders at $13.50 per share at the rate 
of °4ths of a new share for each share held. [The United 
Gas Corp., owner of 74.71% of the outstanding Duval 
capital stock, has agreed to purchase at the subscription 
price any shares of stock not subscribed for by other 
stockholders.| Underwriter — None. Proceeds — To be 
used, along with a $2,500,000 bank loan, to provide min- 
ing and milling facilities to mine potash in Eddy 
County, N. M. Name changed Dec. 30 by stockholders to 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 

Eastern Harness Racing Club, Inc. (2/1) 
Oct. 27 filed 1,000,000 shares (5c par) common stock, 
Price, $1 each. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New York. 
Proceeds—To purchase, improve and operate the Fort 
Steuben Raceway. Expected in about two weeks. 

Front Range Oii & Drilling Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 1,702,707 shares of com- 


. — ~~ | » 
approxim tely 


mon capital stock. Priee—Par (5 cents each). Under- 
writer—Inter-Mountain Shares, Inc., Denver. Proceeds 


—For drilling of test wells for oil and gas. Office—711 
Security Bldg., Denver. 

® General Portiand Cement Co., Chicago 

Jan. 12 filed 71,913 shares of common stock (par $1), to 
be sold by five selling stockholders. Price—To be filed 
by amendment. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., New 
York. 

® Glen-Gery Shale Brick Corp. (1/23) 

Jan. 16 (letter of notification) 12,900 shares of common 
stock (par 50c) for account of selling stockholders. 
Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York, who 
reserves the right to sell a portion of these shares to a 
dealer, a member of NASD, at not less than $3 per 
share for resale at not in excess of $3.62}. 


@® (Adolf) Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares of common 
stock at the market (about $2 per share), for the account 
of selling stockholders. No underwriter. 
® Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock to be offered to stockholders at $20 per share. 
Ne underwriting. Proceeds to increase business. Office 

-Louisiana National Bank Bldg., Baton Rouge, La. 
® (The) Guide Post, Inc., Winnemucca, Nev. 
Jan. 9 (letter of hotification) 9,000 shares of common 
stock, of which 4,500 are to be offered by the company 
at $10 per share, and 4,500 shares to be offered by Buck 
Nimy, President. Proceeds For investment purposes. 
Office—Humboldt Star Building, Winnemucca, Nev. 

Gulf Atlantic Transportation Co., Jacksonville, 
Florida 

May 31 filed 620,000 shares of class A participating ($1 
par) stock and 270,000 shares (25c par) common stock. 
Offering—135,000 shares of common will be offered for 
subscription ‘by holders orf the’ basis'of*one-for-two at 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


25 cents per share, Underwriters—Names by amendment, 
and may include John J. Bergen & Co. and A. M. Kidder 
& Co. Underwriters will buy the remaining 135,000 
shares plus unsubscribed shares of the new common, 
Offering price of class A $5. Proceeds—To complete 
an ocean terry, to finance dock and terminal facilities, 
to pay current obligations, and to provide working 
capital. 


Idaho Maryland Mines Corp., San Francisco, Cal, 
Dec. 12 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares of common 
stock at $1.90 per share, to be sold by Gwendolyn 
MacBoyle, executrix for the Estate of Errol MacBoyle, 
deceased. Underwriters—E. F. Hutton & Co. and Davies 
& Mejia, San Francisco. 


IHinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Nov. 30 filed 389,982 shares of capital stock (par $100). 
Offering—To be offered to stockholders pro rata at $100 
a share. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be 
given the right to buy 387,295 of these shares and the 
remainder will be offered public stockholders. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds-——To pay advances from A. T. & T, 


@ Industrial Plan, Inc., of Delaware 
Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 3,086 shares of common 
stock (par $1) at $1.75 per share. No underwriter, 
Proceeds are to pay loans and for working capital, 
Office—907 Shipley St., Wilmington, Del. 


® Iindustr.al Plan, Inc. of New Jersey 

Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 3,086 shares of common 

stock (par $1) at $1.75 per share. No underwriter. Pro- 

ceeds to pay bank and individual loans (used for expan- 

sion). and to provide additional working capital. Office 
168 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (3.1) 

Jan. 6 filed 82,011 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100), to be issued in exchange for existing 7% and 
$6 preferred stocks on a share-{for-share basis, with 7% 
preferred stockholders also receiving $5 per share in 
cash. Any unexchanged shares, which will include 5,650 
shares to be issued for the preferred stocks presently 
held in treasury, would be sold to underwriters, Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders: 
Union Securities Corp.: Harriman Ripley & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly): Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Stern Brothers & Co.; 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.): Kidder, Peabody & Co. The 
company has applied to Kansas State Commission for ex- 
emption from competitive bidding. Proceeds—-To be 
used to redeem at $115 and $110 each, respectively, the 
old 7% and $6 preferred shares not surrendered under 
the exchange. It is expected that the exchange offer 
will be made early in February, and that the new stock, 
which will have a dividend rate of not less than 4.5% 
and not more than 5‘ per year, will be issued on o1 
about March 1. The stockholders on Jan. 24 will vote on 
approving a new authorized issue of 200,000 shares of 
preferred stock, par $100. 


@® Kaye-Halbert Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 9 (letter of notifieation) 50,000 shares of common 
capital stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To consolidate operations and 
for additional working capital. Office—4921 Exposition 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kerr-McGee QOil Industries, Inc. 
Dec. 22 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1), for Dean Terrill, selling stockholder, 
Underwriter—Straus & Blosser, Chicago. Price—$12 per 
share. 


® Loomis-Sayles Second Fund, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Jan. 16 filed 25,000 shares of common stock (par $10), 

Investment manager’ Loomis, Sayles & Co., Inc., Boston, 

Business: An open-end investment company. 


Lowell Electric Light Corp., Lowell, Mass. 
Dec. 30 filed 55,819 shares of capital stock (par $25). 
Offering—-To be offered at $35 per share to common 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each three 
shares held. Underwriter—-None. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans, for construction and to make further im- 
provements. 


® Madison Petroleum Co., Basin, Wyo. 

Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock offered by the company and 75,000 shares by 
Diane B. Griffith, Treasurer, at $1 each. No under- 
Proceeds to drill additional oil wells. 


writer. 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


January 19, 1950 


Southwestern Public Service Co.___- Common 
January 23, 1950 
Botany Mills, Inc..__----- pen 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
ee: ae 
Glen-Gery Shale Brick Co.. _......Common 


January 24, 1950 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co.___..-..-..Debentures 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.......--.-.--- Preferred 
United Gas Corp., 11:30 a.m. (EST)----.---Bonds 


January 25, 1950 
a Oe ain on a6 sh ch bers Common 
Indiana Harbor Belt RR.__...-.-.-Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
International Bank for Reconstruction & 


Development, 11 am. (EST)-_..--...------ Bonds 
January 31, 1950 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
55 e DAR (I asiced cbnbusdcmnecen<. Debentures 
February 1, 1950 
Eastern Harness Racing Club, Inc..---~~-~-- Common 
February 2, 1950 
-OMSUINETS.. POWER Aes ancaeeauwbacencna Common 
February 14, 1950 
Western Maryland Ry...--..------- Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
February 15, 1950 
Beare G Demme, TWiG.coc nc ccccnssanee-- Preference 
February 21, 1950 
4 ©6©Greenpoint Coal Docks, Inc. 
Sire OAR. Ce aes sdnecapedoatens «ons Common 
March 1, 1950 
®# Kansas Gas & Electric Co.__._......____Preferred 


Pennsylvania RR Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 


March 7, 1950 
OE a Ee Common 
Mississippi Power Co., 11 a.m. (EST)-------- Bonds 

April 4, 1950 
CeO POE Gl ike pc emccmhdedoscaonceouss Bonds 

April 10, 1950 
Utah Fuel Co., 11 a.m. (EST)_..------_.. Common 











@ Messenger Corp., Chicago 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), to be sold for the account of Harry M. 
Messenger, President. Price—$ll per share. Under- 
writer—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago. Office—1 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 


@® Monona Broadcasting Co., Madison, Wis. 

Jan. 12 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of class A 

common stock to be sold at par ($30 per share), the net 
| proceeds to retire debt and for working capital. No 
| wnderwriter. Office—215 W. Washington Avenue, Madi- 

son, Wis. 

@® My L. A., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 7,330 shares of class A 

stock and 1,460 shares of class B stock in units of five 
_ shares of class A and one share of class B at $102 per 
, unit. An additional 1,000 shares of class A stock and 
| 200 shares of class B stock will be issued to William 
Trenk to pay a $20,400 bill and 200 shares of class A 
and 40 shares of class B to Loeb and Loeb, attorneys. 
No underwriter. Proceeds to produce a stage play called 
— A.” Office—13381. Miller Drive, Los Angeles 46, 

alif. 
@ New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Names to be determined 
through competitive bidding. Probable bidders; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; 
Drexel & Co. Proceeds—For property additions, to re- 
| plenish working or pay off bank notes, Expected in mid- 

March. 

@ Northern Wholesale Hardware Co., Portland, 

Oregon 

Jan. 9 (letter of notification) $125,000 10-year certifi- 

cates of indebtedness, bearing 4% interest, and 100 shares 

of common stock to be offered at par ($1,000 per share). 

No underwriter. Proceeds to provide working capital, 

and retire obligations to stockholders. Office—805 N. W. 

Glisan, Portland, Ore. 
| @ Northwest Petroleum, Portland, Ore. 
| Jan. 9 filed 350 “participating interests in oil” of $500 
| each, each interest being entitled to 1/3000th part of the 
interest of registrants in the total production from regis- 
trants’ oil tracts. Registration statement was filed by 
Ralph A. Blanchard and George P. Simons, Proceeds 
are to be used to develop oil interests. 
@ Outboard Marine & Mfg. Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 11,900 shares of common 
stock to be sold by the Estate of Jacob Stern and 1.200 
shares by the Estate of Arthur H. Lindsay. Price—$15 
per share. 
Placed privately. 
| Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 





(1/24) 
| ferred stock (par $25). 





—On or about Jan. 24. 


Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Jan. 10 filed 1,500,000 shares of 4.80% redeemable pre- 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Proceeds—To retire all or part of bank loans outstanding 
under the company’s credit agreement of March 1, 1948, 
and to finance in part its construction program. Offering 


@ Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) up to 10,000 shares of 
common stock to be offered to employees under a pur- 
chase plan at $11.63 per share. No underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds are for general working capital. 


@® Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5c) to be offered at 25 cents per share to 
common stockholders. Rights will expire Jan. 25. No 
underwriter. Proceeds to provide capital to enter the 
magnetic tape recording field and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—35-54 36th Street, Long Island City 6, 
me. ue 
@® (EE. J.) Scarry & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 8% 
ferred stock to be offered at par ($100 per share). No 
underwriter. Proceeds for expansion and to provide 
additional working capital. Office—1620 Market Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
@ (G.D.) Searle & Co., Chicago 
Jan. 18 filed 246,573 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 26,573 shares will be offered by the company 
to employees and 220,000 shares will be purchased by a 
group of underwriters headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
from certain large stockholders. Price—To be filed by 
amendment. Business—Manufacturer of ethical pharma- 
ceuticals. 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (2 15) 

Dec. 9 filed 171.815 shares of cumulative preference 
stock (no par). Offering—Offered in exchange for 
229,08525 shares of $3.50 cumulative convertible pref- 
erence stock, series A, at rate of three new shares for 
each four old ones. Offer expires Jan. 19. Underwriters 
—Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, and Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, who have agreed to purchase from the 
company up to a maximum of 86,000 shares of $4.25 pref- 
erence stock which may be offered by the underwriters 
on or about Feb. 15. Proceeds—To redeem at $75 each 
plus accrued dividends any $3.50 preference stock not 
surrendered under the exchange. Business—Pharmaceu- 
ticals. Statement effective Jan. 3. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Nov. 22 filed $22,200,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. Due 1979. Underwriter—Names by amendment. 
Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of outstanding 
bonds. Due 1979. Underwriter—Names by amendment 
(probably Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.: The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp.). 
Expected in January. 

South Pacific Engineering Corp., Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 3 filed 5,000 shares of 4% preferred stock (par $100) 
and 25,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be “of- 
fered as a speculation.” Price—In units of one preferred 
share and five common shares at $100 per unit. To be 
sold by salesmen directed by James L. Evans, President, 
with a $25 per unit selling commission. Proceeds—For 
industrial and mining projects in Oregon and Ecuador. 


Southwest’n Public Service Co., Dallas (1/19) 
Dec. 30 filed 168,729 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered common stockholders of record Jan. 18 at 
the rate of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Rights will expire Jan. 18. Underwriter—Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc. Preoceeds—For construction of additions and 
improvements and to repay bank borrowings for these 
purposes. Expected Jan. 19. 

Teco, Inc., Chicago 
Nov. 21 filed 100,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Offering—These shares are to be offered to holders of 
common stock in Zenith Radio Corp. at rate of one share 
for each five held. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For 
working capital and the promotion of Zenith’s “Phone- 
vision” device, whereby television users could pay a 
special fee for costly television programs by calling the 
telephone company and asking to be plugged in. 

@® Texas Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas 

Jan. 13 filed $3,000,000 of 442° senior cumulative in- 
terest debentures due 1965; $1,200,000 of 5% junior 
income debentures due 1970; 32,000 shares of $5 class A 
cumulative preferred stock (no par), with no rights to 
dividends until 1956; 52,000 shares of $5 class B cum- 
ulative preferred stock (no par), with no rights to 
dividends until 1956; and 2,000 shares of common stock 
(no par), represented by voting trust eertificates; to be 
issued under a plan of debt adjustment. Any interest 
payable on debentures must first be approved by RFC, 
which recently loaned the company $15,100,000. Under- 
writer—None. Business—Oil production. 

Tiffin Art Metal Co., Tiffin, O. 

Jan. 6 (letter of notification) $98,500 of 412% sinking 
fund debentures, due 1964. Price—10042°% of principal 
amount. Underwriter—The Ohio Co., Columbus, O. 
Proceeds—To buy a lot and building in Toledo for use 
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as warehouse and distributing point. 
Broad Avenue, Tiffin, O. 
@ Transcontinental Cil Co., Inc., Albuquerque, 


Office—2nd and 


Jan. 13 (letter of notification) 


1,000,000 shares of com- 


mon capital stock (par 10 cents), to be offered at 30 
cents per share, the net proceeds to be used to drill 
wells. No underwriting. Office—4012 N. Second Street, 


Albuquerque, N. M. 

United Gas Corp. (1 24) 
Dec. 21 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds, series due Jan. 1, 1970. Underwriters— 
Names to be determined by competitive bidding. Bids— 
Bids will be received by the corporation at Room 2033, 


No. 2 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y., up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 24. Probable Bidders—Halsey, Stuart 
& Co, Inc.: Dillon, Read & Co. Inec.; The First Boston 


Corp.: Harriman, Ripley & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. (jointiy): Equitable Securities Corp. Proceeds—To 
purchase $18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 4% series 
due 1962, to be issued by United Gas Pipe Line Co., its 
subsidiary, and for general corporate purposes, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baitimore 
Dec. 27 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
Offering— To stockholders of record Jan. 13 at $40 per 
share at the rate of one share for each 3!3 shares now 
held. Rights expire Feb. 1. Underwriters—-Alex. Brown 
& Sons, John C. Legg & Co., Stein Bros. & Boyce, and 
Baker, Watts & Co., all of Baltimore. Proceeds—For ad@- 
ditional capital and surplus. Statement effective Jan. 13. 


@ Universal Jet industries, Inc., Fresno, Calif. 
Jan. 12 (fetter of notification) 10,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock to be offered at par ($10 per 
share). Proceeds to develop patent applications and for 
engineering research, and equipment. Office—P. O. 
Box 4, Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 


Upper Peninsula Power Co. 
Sept. 28, 1948 filed 154,000 shares of common stock (par 
$9. Underwriters—SEC has granted exemption from 
competitive bidding. An investment banking group man- 
aged by Kidder, Peabody & Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pieree, 
Fenner & Beane, and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
may be underwriters, Proceeds—Will go to selling stock- 
holders. Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. and Middle 
West Corp. will sell 120,000 shares and 34,000 shares, 
respectively, 
@ Utah, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares of capital 
stock at $25 per share. No underwriter. Proceeds for 
working capital. Office—1123 E. Franklin Street, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 


Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines, la. 
Nov. 4 (ietter of notification) 1,000 shares (no par) stock, 
to be sold at $27.50 each. Underwriter—T. C. Henderson 
& Co., Des Moines. Proceeds—To selling stockholder. 


Prospective Offerings 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Dec. 21 directors voted to make a third offering to em- 
ployees of the company and its subsidiaries of up to 
2,800,000 shares at a price of $20 per share less than 
the market price when payment is completed, but net 
more than $150 nor less than $100 per share. 
@ Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 13 directors approved for 1950 a construction 
program costing $18,000,000 as part of the company’s 
$80,000,000 postwar expansion program. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 27 it was reported that a block of common stoek 
of this company now owned by New England Public 
Service Co. may reach the marketing stage this spring: 
Chattanooga Gas Co. 
Jan. 3 stock interest in this company (7,500 shares of 
common stock), par $100, was authorized by the SEC to 
be sold by Seuthern Natural Gas Co. to Equitable Seeur- 
ities Corp. for $1,875,000, subject to the condition, among 
others, that the latter dispose of said stock in 12 months. 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Jan. 7 it was reported that 531,250 shares of common 
stock (4215% of total outstanding), which was purchased 
in 1948 by group headed by Union Securities Corp., may 
be reoffered early this Spring. 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 
Jan. 10, announced the company plans $90,000,000 addi- 
tional financing through the sale of securities. Neither 
the nature nor the time of the new financing has been 
determined. Probable bidders for bonds or debentures: 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan, Stanley & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 

@ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Jan. 13 company officials estimated at $96,000,000 new 
money financing required through 1953. Indications 
were that short-term bank loans of $12,000,000, plus 
treasury funds, will be sufficient to carry construction 
program through until next fall before permanent financ- 
ing will be necessary. Refunding of $5 preferred stock 
(1.915.319 shares outstanding) is also reported to be 
under study. 

@ Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Jan. 17 company announced that it plans to spend 


$25,000,000 this year for construction in continuance of 
the five-year $60,000,000 expansion program of the com- 
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pany and its, subsidiaries, Eastern Shore Public Service 
Co. of Maryland and of Virginia. 
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@ East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 

Jan. 10 reported company will shortly file with the SEC 
a new issue of securities, the proceeds of which would 
be used for the laying of a pipe line into the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., plants. buueaucing may total about $2,750,000, to 
include preferred and common stocks. Probable bidders: 
White, Weld & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; F. S. 
Moseley & Co.; Elder & Co. 


@® Georgia Power Co. (4/4) 

Jan. 17 reporved company expects to file a registration 
statement with the SEC on March 3 covering $15,000,000 
of debt securities. Bids are scheduled to be received on 
April 4. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
' Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly). Proceeds— 
To finance consiruction program. 


@ Greenpoint Coca] Docks, Inc. (2/21) 

Jan. 17 announced bids will be received by 3:30 p. m. 
(EST) on Feb. 21 for the purchase from the Attorney 
General of the Unitcd States, as a whole, of 2,500 shares 
of common capital stock (all of the outstanding stock 
of the corporation). Bids must be received at the Office 
of the Alien Property Custodian, 120 Broadway, New 
You. 6, N...X. 

@ Gulf, Mobile & Ghio RR. 

Jan. 12 reported planning offering of about $3,500,000 
equipment trust certificates next month. Probable bid- 
ders include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Lee Higginson Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


@® Gulf States Utilities Co. (3/7) 

Jan. 16 filed an application with the FPC seeking 
authority to issue and sell $6,000,000 of common stock. 
Offering tentatively «xpected March 7. To be effected 
through competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Broth- 
ers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Union 
Securities Corp., and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Indiana Harbor Belt RR. (1/25) 
Dec. 15 company reported to be planning the issuance of 
$1,800,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Expected about 
Jan. 25. 


International Bank for Reconstruction & 

Development (1/25) 
The bank has called for redemption on Feb. 17, 1950, its 
$100,000,000 10-year 244% bonds due July 15, 1957, and 
intends early this year to replace them with an issue of 
like amount that will mature 1953 to 1962 at the rate of 
$10,000,000 annually. Bids—Bids for the new issue will 
be received by the Bank at Room 520, 33 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y., up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 25. Four 
banking syndicates ave expected to bid for the new issue 
of serials. One group is to be headed by Chase National 
Bank, The First Boston Corp., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
and C,. J. Devine & Co., Inc. A second group will be 
headed by National City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated. The third will be 
headed by Bankers Trust Co. and Morgan Stanley & Co. 
The fourth group is Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
® towa Public Service Co. 
Jan. 10 reported that corporation plans to issue and sell in 
March approximately 42,000 shs. of preferred stk., the net 
proceeds (approximately $5,000,000) to pay for construc- 
tion costs, etc. Probable bidders: A. C. Alivn & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Bly & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co. 
@ Jamaica Water Supply Co. 
Jan. 31 stockholders will vote on approving issuance of 
50,000 additional shares of common stock on a 1-for-2 
basis, the unsubscribed shares to be sold to underwriters 
at subscription price. It is also planned to issue and 
sell $7,995,000 first mortgage bonds at competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders—Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; W. C. Langley & 


Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhodes & Co. Proceeds to 
retire $5,745,000 first mortgage 334% bonds, series A, 
and $1,250,000 of first mortgage 344% bonds, series B. 
and for other cor>orate >ur.o.oses, 


@® Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 11 announced 1,906,748 shares of common stock 
would be offered for subscription by United Light & 
Rys. Co. on a 3-for-1 basis, according to plan for liquida- 
tion and dissolution of laiter compaay and Continental! 
Gas & Electric Corp. 


Laclede Gas Light Co. 

On Jan. 26 stockholders will consider authorizing a 
new issue of 480,000 shares of preferred stock (par $25), 
of which 160,000 may be presently issued, and on chang- 
ing name of company to Laclede Gas Co. Probable bid- 
ders; The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lyncn, Fierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. Proeceeds—To be 
used to finance part of $20,000,000 construction program 
planned over the 1950-1953 period. 


Lone Star Steei Co., Dallas, Texas 

Dec. 13 announced company plans to issue and sell 
$5,000,000 10-year first mortgage bonds and to raise an 
additional $2,000,000 through the issuance to present 
stockholders of rights to subscribe for 592,185 additional 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & 
Son, Dallas, and Straus & Blosser, Chicago. Proceeds— 
To retire present indebtedness, finance the construction 
of a cast iron pressure pipe plant, and for other corporate 
purposes. Registration with SEC expected this month. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Nov. 30 reported company plans to issue and sell, prob- 
ably in February, to help finance its 1950 construction 
program, $7,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1980 and 
30,000 shares of $100 par preferred stock, at competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Drexel & Co.: Harriman 
Ripley & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
(bonds); Kidder, Peabody & Co. (bonds); White, Weld 
& Co. (bonds): Smith, Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. (jointly on pfd.); Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly on pfd). 
Stockholders on Feb. 21 wiil consider increasing the 
authorized preferred stock from 185,000 shares to 215,000 
shares. 


@ Mississippi Power Co. (3/7) 

Jan. 16 it was announced that this company expects 
on Feb. 3 to file a rejistration with the SEC covering 
$3,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Bids are scheduled to be 
opened at 11 a. m. (EST) on March 7. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corn.: Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly). Proceeds—To iinance coustruciion pru- 
grams. 


® Mississippi Vaiiey Public Service Co. 

Jan. 10 reported company has received permission 
from Wisconsin P. S. Commission to issue $3,700,000 
first mortgage bonds. Traditional underwriters: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Carter H. Harrison & 
Co. Proceeds to retire outstanding bonds and to pay, 
in part, for constructien. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

Company filed Dec. 8 with the New Jersey State Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners a plan for financing 
$65,000,000 of construction. Company proposes to sell 
$50,000,000 in common stock and $15,000,000 in long-term 
bonds to meet plant and installation costs. Probable 
bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Shields & Co.; First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 24 reported that company’s tentative plans call for 
funding of $9,000,000 bank loans, probably in March. On 
Sept. 15 it was said plans to do some permanent financ- 
ing of approximately $7,000,000 through the sale of 
additional first mortgage bonds to retire outstanding 


notes and to finance its construction program had been 
postponed to about May 1, 1950. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. C. 
Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Dee. 15 company announced a plan to offer to its stock- 
hoiders the right to subscribe for 814,694 additional 
shares of common stock at the rate of one share for 
each six shares of common or preferred held. American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns 3,732,493 shares, or 
91% of the 4,068,165 common shares outstanding, and 
640,957, or 78.17%, of the 620,000 6% preferred shares. 
Proceeds will be used to retire bank loans and to provide 
for additional expansion, additions and improvements. 
The stockholders March 2 will consider increasing the 
authorized common stock from 5,000,000 to 6,500,000 
shares. 

Pennsylvania RR. (3/1) 
Jan. 9 it was reported company would probably be in 
the market about March 1 with $10,200,000 additional 
equipment trust certificates series Y. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc. and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
ly); Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); First Boston Corporation. 
Jan. 9 also reported company is expected to take care of 
additional equipment financing through issuance of series 
Z certificates. 


Seaboard Air Line RR. 
Dec. 9 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its long-term first mortgage 4% bonds 
involving not less than $30,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., jointly. 


Southern California Edison Co. , 
Jan, 9 W. C. Mullendore, President, said company during 
1950 plans to spend approximately $51,500,000 for new 
plant and replacements. A nationwide investment bank- 
ing group, jointly headed by The First Boston Corp. and 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) on May 18, 1949 offered $20,- 
000,000 of common stock, par $25. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Dec. 10 reported company plans to sell about $2,500,009 
of debentures and is said to be considering plans to re- 
iund some of its privately-held indebtedness. Traditiona] 
underwriter, Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. 


Staten Isiand Edison Corp. 


Jan. 5 General Public Utilities Corp. applied to the SEC 
for an exemption from competitive bidding to sell the 
entire common stock (325,000 shares) of Staten Island 
Edison Corp., through a negotiated sale. GPU plans to 
make a $4,000,000 capital contribution to Metropolitan 
Edison Co., of Reading, Pa., and a $650,000 capital con-+ 
tribution to New Jersey Power & Light Co., of Dover, 
N. J. The contributions are intended to aid the two sub- 
sidiaries in financing their construction programs. Prob- 
able bidders may include W. C. Langley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers;~Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. : 


Utah Fuel Co. (4/10) 


The referee will offer at public auction at 11 a.m. on 
April 10 all of the 100,009 outstanding shares of stock of 
this corporation at the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; 
140 Broadway, New York. Business—Mining of coal in 
Utah and Colorado and manufacturing of coke in Utah 
and sale of said products. 


Western Maryland Ry. (2/14) 


Jan. 9 company was reported to be planning the issu- 
ance of about $2,500,000 equipment trust certificates on 
or about Feb. 14. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & Cg. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Lee Higginson Corp. 














Our 


teward the start of the summer, 
| the hardening tendencies in in- 
terest rates was net only ar- 
rested, but reversed. 
In the months since that time | Vested at the best rates possible. | 


, institutional investors, such as in- 


ing new element, pension funds, 
which must keep themselves in-| 





moving, but a bit slow, with one 
surance companies and the grow-| big western insurance firm men- 
tioned as a substantial buyer. 


Big Stock Issue 


new run of competition in. their 
job of raising funds for corporate 
borrowers. 
Competitive bidding for term 
loans, bringing in the commer- 


Reporter’s 


ilt- iens ? shed stead- ; 
ee ee - ‘ities Corp. opened bids for a block 


ily ahead in price with corre- 


Niagara Mohawk Bids 


Meanwhile Middle South Util- 


cial banks as competitors, is the 











sbonding reductions in yields. And| .The big new up-state utility’s|of 640,000 shares of additional {}tett development to add to 

R : | now we are back to a point where offering of $40,000,000 of new ist |\common stoek end found five - 
epor | some borrowers can obtain 30- Mortgage 30-year bonds brought | banking syndicates in the running It has been common practice for 
| year mortgage money on a 2.66% Ut a total of four bids from in-| for the issue. potential borrowers on a short- 
= yieid basis to the investor. vestment banking groups. | ='m this case the successful ‘€'™ basis to shop around for 
; . These ranged all the way from | 7 funds they seek. * ee 
Institutional investors, it is be- Bank officials have been tell- page Be y — y seek. But . Conse 


coming quite evident, must recon- 
cile themselves to the prospect of 
low yields on high-grade corpo- 
rate offerings for some time to 
come. 


For a brief period a year or so 
back it appeared that the in- 
vestment market might have 
been passing its peak in prices 
and the trough in vields. But 
with the shift of the Federal Re- 


velops. 


an all-out “cheap monty” basis 


ing their stockholders at current jow of 
annval meetings of the problem 
of securing satisfactory returns 
on their investments and under- 
writing bankers are once more 
up against the choice of “bid- 


ding-through-the-nose” or just 
foregoing new business as it de- 


Money is in plentiful supply and 
serve and the Treasury back te- seeking employment. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of large 


100.63. all for a 
coupon. It marked the first public | 
financing by the Niagara Mohawk | 
'Power Corp., formed recently as | 
a consolidation of Buffalo, Niegara | 


dealers. 


Power Corp., 
Power & Lisht Corp. 


The successful group fixed a 
reoffering price of 101.85 for the 
bends indicating a net yield to 
the investor of 2.66%. Reperts 
indicated that the bends were 


price. 


ig : : | group paid the company a price 

the high of 101.26999 _—. py of $18.545 a share for the stock 
| and fixed a public offering price 
of $191% less 35 eents a share to 


Good progress was reported be- 
Electric Corp., Central New York ing made 
and New York this issue. 
dey a fraction under the offering 


Term Loah Bidding 
Underwriting . bankers are in- ing in popularity prior to the war, 
clined to fret a bit these days for 


dated Natural Gas Corp. went a 
step further recently. 


This enterprising berrewer ' 
sent invitations to a dozen er 
more banks, mé@st of them in 
New York, to bid for a $14,000,- 
000 loan to run. fer five years, 
and received bids ranging from 
2 to 2.35%. 


Term bank loans were increas- 


in the distribution of 
which closed on Tues- 


but the call for bids on such busi- 


fear that they may be facing a ness gives it an entirely new twist. 
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I have sometimes thought that | 
seiling securities is somewhat like 
persuading a child to take castor 
oil. Often your prospect, or your 
customer, would rather eat candy; 
although. a good, stiff dose of | 
medicine is what he really needed. 
Many people think they know. 
how to invest money successfully. 
But in the aggregate they know 
so little about the specialized field 
of money management that the 
financial graveyards are full of 

uch faijures. Many of them even 
after grievous losses are still un- 
willing to admit that they just do 
not know as much as they think 
they know. 


So the salesman’s task is two- 
fold: He must not only sell his 
customer, but he must educate 


and he must lead. It is not enough 
to, make the sale. The proper 
securities must be sold—they must 
be watched—they must be ac- 
adired at the right time—disposed 
of at the right time—and despite 
the utmost of care and experience. 
it must also be understood that 
no one on earth can be right all 
of, the time, but through sound 
advice and the exercise of good 


judgment, the overall average 
should be such as to preserve 
capital through thick and thin. 
So that is the problem in a 
generalized way. What is the 
bagis for achieving a relationship 
between customer and salesman, 
that eventually evolves into a 
harmonious working together to- 
ward a high degree of investment 
success on the part of the cus- 
tomer’? First comes tact. Once 
we were talking with an investor 
for the first time in his home. 
The discussion was held in the 
evening in his living room, and 
his wife silently sat by and list- 
ened. Immediately, it became ap- 


parent, that here 
Was vely anxious to show his wife 
that he knew a great deal about 
investments and _ securities, etc. 
In fact, he was taking great de- 
light in discussing various stocks 
and bonds in a most superficial 
way. It was obvious that he had 
canvinced his wife that he was a 
very astute investor. I made the 
mistake of mentioning to him that 
aHhough a specific common stock 
was then selling about 45, it was 
because there had been a reverse 
split-up on a one-for-ten basis, 
and that the stock had not re- 
cevered from its very low price 
of several dollars a share on the 
comvany’s general improvement 
in earnings, ete., which he had 
just previously and proudly pro- 


Was a man who 


claimed. Although I thought I 
corrected him tactfully I found | 
out then that you can never tact- 


fully correct anyone in front of 
So, first of all, 
tact; and you must always use it, 
never letting up for one minute 
in the realization that those who 
know the least are often the most 
stubborn in their egotism. 
And next comes respect. 
another man begins to see that 
you do know what you are doing 
—-that you will not compromise 
with sound principles, and that 


LIQUIDATION NOTICES 








The First National Bank of Winsted. 
logated at Winsted, in the State of Con- 
mecticut, is closing its affairs. All creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby 
notified to present claims for payment to 
the undersigned at said bank. 

CLARENCE H. BUNNELL, 
Liquidating Agent. 
{Dated December 9, 1949. 

The Hurlbut National Bank of Winsted. 
logated at Winsted, in the State of Con- 
mectfcut, is closing its affairs, All creditors 
of the association are therefore hereby 
notified to present claims for payment to 
the undersigned at said bank. 


EDWARD F. McARDLE, 
Liquidating Agent. 








Dated December 9, 1949. 


Securities Salesman’s Corner} 


By JOHN DUTTON 


'to his benefit, you are in! 


|cOuld do all these things and at 


Offers Niagara Mohawk 


comes | 


If | 











your firmness is based upon a 
conviction that the only way you 
can eve? do business with him is 
to do things which will redound 
No one 
can tell you how to convey this 
feeling to another but it will come 
about automatically if you be- 
lieve this way yourself. 

The other day I saw the follow- 
ing on a friend’s desk. If we 


the same time know our job well, 
then I feel sure that this interest- 
ing and complicated profession of 
securities salesmanship would be 
even more so for most of us: 


Five Memory Gems 
Brief—Politely 
Aggressive—Tactfully 
Emphatic—Pleasantly 
Positive—Diplomatically 
Right—Graciously. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 


Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 
Be 


Power 2°/,% Bonds 


An underwriting group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. today 
(Jan. 19) is offering $40,000,000 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
general mortgage bonds, 25449 Te 
series due 1980 at 101.85% and 
accrued interest. The bonds were 
awarded Jan. 18 at competitive 
sale on the group’s bid of 
101.26999%. 

Proceeds from the sale of these 
bonds will be used to repay $38,- 
500,000 of bank loans obtained-in 
1948 and 1949 in connection with 
the construction program of con- 
stituent companies and to finance 
part the company’s construc- 
tion program. 


in 


The bonds are redeemable at 
any tune at prices ranging from 
104.85% to 100% They also are 


DIVIDEND NOTICES — 


Burroughs 


lS7th CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 

\ dividend of twenty cents ($.20) a 
share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable 
Mar. 10, 1950, to sharehoiders of 
record at the close of business Feb. 
10. 1950. 

Detroit, Michigan Sheldon F. Hall, 


January 13, 1950. Secretary 
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SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 

Birmingham, 


sepeeeceenpateucuore 


" 


Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 44 
A dividend of 50 cents 


per share has been declared 
on the Common. Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 11, 
1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on February 27, 1950 


H. Ds McHENRY, 


retary 


TITTL 


oo 


peeneet 
TITITTTL TL 


eeeeeeeencennegier 


wedaceoniee 


Dated: January 19, 19 
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redeemable through 
tirement at prices 
to 100%. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. | 
is engaged in the electric and gas | 
utility business in New York | 


a debt re-| 
from aa | 





State. On Jan. 5, 1950, the Buf- | 
falo Niagara Electric Corp., Cen- | 
tral New York Power Corp. and | 
New York Power & Light Corp.., 

constituent companies, were san. | 
solidated under the name 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
The cOmpany renders electric | 
service to residential, farm, com- 
mercial and industrial customers | 
in an area of New York State | 
having a total population of ap- 
proximately 2,800,000. 
cities served are Buffalo, Syra- | 
cuse, Albany, Utica, Schenectady, 
Niagara Falls and Troy. Territory 
served by the company with gas 
has a population of about 1,120,- 

000. The company owns 
operates an interconnected distri 
bution system serving the public | 





with manufactured gas in Albany, | 
Schenectady and Troy, as well as} 
Utica, Rome, Oneida and Little | 
Falls and certain adjacent munici- | 


palities. 


Lester La Fortune | 


LAS VEGAS, CALIF. — Lester | 
La Fortune has opened offices at | 
116 South Fifth Street to engage | 
in a securities business. 


A. R. Grossman in NYC 


A. R. Grossman & Co. is engag- 
ing in a securities business from 
offices at 60 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


a DIVIDEND NO. pn ay 


11 
Mining 





~ Hudson Bay 
and Smelting Co., Limited 

A Dividend of -ene delat 
(Canadian) per s has heen de 
clared on the Capital Sto of this 
Company, payable M 13, 1950, te 
shareholders of recore t the close of 
business on February 10, 1 

H. E. DODGE, Tre 


$1.00) 

















f DIVIDEND NOTICES ™ 
DEBENTURE: | he regul 


har qua 
dividend Ol > 








rterly 
00 per share on the De 
iid Feb. 1 


1950, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 23, 1950 


“A” COMMON aad VOTING 
COMMON: \ 


25 cents 


benture Stock willde p 


Le rly dis \ 
per sha nia Llu A 
and Voting Common Sto 
Feb. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 23, 1950. 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Dewnioon Manufacluring So. 


Framingham, Mass. 


lucha ol 
Common 
ks will be paid 





















GOODSVEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1950 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable 
March 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1950 
$1.00 per share 
Common Stock, payable 
March 15, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1950 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

By W. D. Shilts, Seer 
Akron, Ohio. Januar) 


upon the 


lary 





Vv The 
Greatest 
Name 


























| Cit 


company also serves the public|— 





| Jan. 


| Feb. 1, 1950 (Kansas City, Mo.) 


Principal | bac h Hotel. 

Feb, 2, 1950 (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Security 

Luuis winter dinner. 


and | Feb. 3-5, 1950 (Chicago, Ill.) 
Investment Bankers Association 


30, 1950 (Chicago, Il.) 

Bond Traders Club of Chicago 

of| annual winter dinner at the Fur- 
, niture Club of America, 


| Feb. 11, 1950 (New Yerk City) 
N G | Friday Night Bond Club 14th 

annual dinner dance at the Hotel 
T gS St. George, Brooklyn. 


Feb. 26-27, 1950 (Washington, 
D. C.) 
National Association of Securi- 
ties Dealers, Inc. annual meeting 
at the Shoreham Hotel. 


In Investment Field 


June 5-8, 1950 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers Association 

of Canada 34th Annual Meeting at 

the Seigniory Club, Montebello, 


Bond Traders Club of Kansas | Quebec. 
y winter dinner at The Muehle- Sent, 26-30, 1950 (Virginia Beach, 
Va.) 


Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion at the Cavalier Hotel. 


With Luckhurst & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arthur G. 


Traders Club of St. 











with natural gas in Syracuse, Os-|“imter board meeting — Edge- | Fitzgerald is connected with Luck- 
wego and Fulton and certain | water Beach Hotel. hurst & Co. of New York City. 
adjacent municipalities. The|— ae — a 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


Service of Bonds of the External Debt 


The Caja Auténoma de Amortizacién de la Deuda 
Publica, in accordance with the readjustment plan for the 
service of the external debt approved by Law No. 8962 
of July 20, 1948, and published in New York on Decem- 
ber 7, 1948, announces that holders of bonds in dollars, 
pounds sterling and Swiss Francs of the direct and indirect 
external debt of the Republic and the Municipalities cov- 
ered by Law No. 5580 and which have assented to the new 
plan under the aforesaid Law No. 8962, have been paid 
interest for the year 1949 at the rate of $20. per $1,000. 
bond. 

The following principal amounts of bonds were amor- 
tized during the year 1949 with the sum of US$2,531,000 
assigned under the aforesaid Law No. 8962 for amor- 
tization: £296,900, US$6,138,000 and Swiss Francs 
8,955,000. These bonds were retired from circulation. 

After making these amortizations the balance of prin- 
cipal amounts of bonds of the external debt was as fol- 


lows: £22,426,482, US$119,547,000 and Swiss Frances 
97,722,100. 
The Caja Autonoma de Amortizacién de la Deuda 


Publica, in accordance with the provisions of Article 3 of 
Law No. 8962, also announces that holders of bonds of 
the external debt who assent to the plan of service of old 
Law No. 5580 and who do not accept the new plan under 
Law No. 8962, will be entitled to receive for the year 1949 
interest at the rate of $11.259 per $1,000 bond, calculated 
on the basis provided in Law No. 5580 with respect to the 
following revenues: 
Participation in the profits of the Corporacién de 

Ventas de Salitre y Yodo of Chile.. 
Share in the taxes on income of the 


US$4,287,412.00 


fth category 


of copper CR elke da pets cvercesawe 228,573.44 
Share in tax on importation of petroleum for the 

nitrate industry (Article 7th of Law No. 6155 

OE, SN as 55460000 4S hos beedes 67,931.98 
Share in tax on importation of petroleum for the 

copper companies (Article 7th of Law No. 6155 

ee Pere reer cee 74,906.19 


USS$4,658,823.61 
Holders of bonds assented to Law No. 5580 will be 
entitled to receive the aforesaid payment of $11.259 per 
$1,000 bond on and after February 1, 1950, against pres- 
entation and surrender for cancellation of the two cou- 
pons corresponding to said payment, together with an 
appropriate letter of transmittal, at the office of the 
correspondent of the undersigned in New York City, 
Schroder Trust Company, Trust Department, 
57 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. Letters of 
transmittal may be obtained at the office of said corre- 
spondent. 








CAJA AUTONOMA DE AMORTIZACION DE LA DEUDA PUBLICA 


AUGUSTO MERINO S. 


PEBRO CASTELBLANCO A. 
General Manager 


President 


January 17, 1950. 
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6& Washington... | 
pT sere And You id You} 


Keep a sharp eye on the final, veto power. They don’t pretend 
outcome of that quick, slick trick | to know, but they suspicion that 
pulled by the conservative Rules| maybe the Speaker might not 
Committe right under Harry Tru- | have felt too bad at being sur- 
man’s nose, so to speak. Keep an | prised, before he could do any- 
eye upen it, because the final | thing to stop the move. 
outcome and what lies under-| 1f this should be the case, then 
neath it will furnish the tip-off to | maybe it either means that the 
much of the legislative pattern | Syeaker, a 95% Truman supporter, 
for the 1950 session of Congress. is getting a little sick of the game, 
The Rules Committee has for | or that the White House perhaps 
many years been not Only the’ efter all would like to have a 
traffic policemen for the House’s jittle help in throttling the crazier 
legislative business, but has been | legislation. 
the group orcained to take the 
ra» for throttling all the crackpot! ,. There will be a better test of 
schemes everybody proposed and! tis, however, shortly, if the 
was afraid to vote against—when | White House doesn’t pass_ the 
ence they came to a vote. The| Werd to Majority Leader John 
Rules Committee bailed out all McCormack to delay calling up 

















the little children by simply fail- | the new rule change (in which 
ine to grant a special rule making | ©@Se it might already be ap- 


jt possible to take up the legis- proved between writing and 
lation out cf order, or hence to publication), OR, if the White 
get it to a vote at all. | House doesn’t put up a vigor- 
Since the 80th Congress won| fight, then the thing will 
.) Nets ae . 
. Bs a. ~— pass easily. 
stubborn about understanding the - “egg : . 
wisdom, as Mr. Truman saw it, Beige Sg bg pre Hat 
of his many schemes and the foaiede an a éuite Ps at ~ pat “ne 
House Rules Committee was the! ile Sor 2 ‘ “4 ~ s . le then it 
vehicle by which most of Mr. Tru-'! . Pay rag, Fiera : 
maa schemes were at that time | ™e2™* that the Administration 
La . . awe : * - | o. . Ds . i? o i ‘ 
throttled, the Administration de- il eel fact ae Begg = 
termined a year ago to perform a “aan a poger —- a — 
prompt neutralizing operation on = . — vs 
that committee but make only such gestures as 
y will keep the brand of merchan- 
This was done, on Jan. 3, 1949. 





BUSINESS BUZZ 


N.Y, STOCK EXCHANGE | Li 
VISITOR'S 


GALLERY 


Or) 





dise before the voters. 
At Speaker Rayburn’s faa 


the “21-day” rule was adopted It the Administration does fight | 
Under this new rule, if a legis- | the ending of 


lative committee fails to get a | '™eans the 


21-day rule, it 
House is more |- : ’ ae saennnees 


down and doing a a good day’ Ss work!” 


1 . letermi) » « > j ani j 
rule from the Rules Committee | @etcrmined that the mild opening 


for its bill, then the Chairman ™essages would 


of the Legislative Committee ©“CUON On 
eencerned can within 21 days ‘°°. 

force House consideration and a On the other 
vote. So the Rules Committee |)!" )Stration 
was neutralized, ithe 21-day 


What legislative successes Mr. 
Truman achieved in 1949 were in 
no small part attributed to that 
new rule. Deprived of its power 
to bottle up legislation, the Rules 
Committee let some stuff out that 
might never otherwise have seen | , 
the light of day. in 1949 bv 

On Friday of last week the’ erats plus 
Rules Committee met to “clear” 
for House action Mr. Truman’s! envosed. 
Federal FEPC proposition. Al-| — 


Congress. 


throws all 


theugh Chairman Sabath of the Without White 
Rules Coramittee was assuring the) V@ntion, a 
White House of the prospects of pu! oe ti 
favorable action, the Committee #24 restoration reduction ler @itenelt tneutance as- 
=aadenly voted to restore the Committee veto power by a ma- eduction in deposit insu ce as 
Rules Committee’s excised viril-  Jerity of 50. 


ity, recreating its veto power to 
what it was prior to Jan. 3, 1949. 
This was done by a 9 to 2 vote, 
with even a Democratic member 
Snstalled last year by Speaker 
Rayburn to help give the Truman 
brand of enlightenment to the 


Rules Committee, voting to repair Under the 
the operation of a year ago. worked out 
tion in the 
| Deposit Insurance 
|insured banks, 


Before this power to veto ac- 
tion is in tact restored, it must 
be ratified by a majority of the | o.¢ under 
House. So the first thing to note |. 
§s whether the House goes along =e =- 
with the Rules Committee and 


. he cutie Be : 
that many a nice billion-dollar ank, who 


proposition which might other- | ¥&#" at the 


. nia > a 
wise make great progress, such | ‘**'°S that 


aS, say, 2 veteran’s bonus, won’t ‘Ct Income, . . 
get beyond the preliminary | ited to member banks after FDIC’s 

| operating expenses have been de- 
ducted plus current losses, if any, 
plus a reserve for 


Stages this year. 

The next thing to keep an eye 
upon is what kind of a fight, if Und 
any. the Administration makes to naer 


retain the 21-day rule. Members| FC, collects about $120 mil- 
of the House speculated that it) “on in assessments. 
wes strange that such a savvy guy| Heved that 
with so many scouts as Speaker would provide for 
ductible items. This would leave 
. $114 million at the end of each 
this apparently sudden actio : 

PI : ction of could be credited 


Rayburn has. was “surprised” b 


the Rules Committee to restore its! 


would mean ¢ ; 
ministration was losing its grip on On the other hand, FDIC still 
idgment of 


professional politi- ment added to its capital funds 
cians is that i 


White House | built up to meet future losses. The 
weight behind re-/|iacome from FDIC's investments 
21-day rule, it can | runs around $25 million a year. 
eep it. It originally was adopted This is untouched. It is added to 
of 225 Demo-'! FDIC’s resources. 50 is the 40% 
Republicans, with | of assessment income, or some $45 
‘11 Republicans and 25 Democrats | million a year, suggesting 


tention of the 


House inter- 
nose-count suggests 


of the Rules ne circumstances justify a greater 


An irony of the 
Rules Committee ma 
power restored 
FEPC bill gets to the House floor) by the Federal Reserve Board, 
under the 2i-day 


compromise _ bill The compromise formula pre- | “oo be 
to provide a reduc-| serves to FDIC the assessment tity ‘Fes eaten ton tien that 
the Federal, rate of 1/12 of 1% unchanged. | vr y PB | 


fa reduction 
55% to 60% 
undoes the damage of a year | Bay aenaher te 

o. If this happens, it means |0"" %Y Senato 
as PI withheld action last f , 
request, pro- 1} 
FDIC's Ase | HAnover 27-0050 
shall be cred- 


losses. 


year which 
against each year’s 


indicate, to Set assessment liability. Insured | under bills considered last year. 
program this. members would get 60% of this. These proposed statutory reduc- 
_ , ions in the assessment rate. 
hand, if the Ad- |, MW FDIC losses should rise for Sone ee Sees oe 
wwainst ending #"Y_ reason, of course, then the rs 
é Z ° ° . S + « c ac’ 
and loses. that Credit under this formula would Senator Paul H. Douglas's . 
an ses, é odiatieate ~ ‘onomic subcommittee 
‘that the Ad- ™ ; 


preliminary |has a substantiai annual incre- 


a net 


than $70 million per year. 


| 


91-day rule however, are inclined to feel that 


i they will seek to carry an amend- 


| of the proposed legislation. 


“They just run around, throw paper on the floor, yell, and write 
notes to one another—I didn’t see anyone sitting 


ary Report is likely to be 
shat dud. The _ Illinois 
economist and Senator 
adented the Federal Reserve 
for increased power 
tem over money and 


a single 
welfare | 


|in 1950, when time 
|}and is most likely to duck legisla- : ; 
Senator Maybank and others, | ¢. : “a . a | 6% ‘ersitv of Geneva. Ge ‘ 
et : tion on this subject. Even the in- | 62, University of Geneva, Geneva, 
tervention of the President, 
| Economic Report message, 
; half c greater Reserve 
{sessments. It is understood that _ of & te “1 
| powers, is unlikely under 


on be- 
Board | 


_ the idea of compensatory fiscal 

rule. | which also opposes a minor facet; policy enunciated at a Novem- roti 

, | < P : National Bank of Bosto n- 
5 , | ber hearing where some of the “ ston, 30 Co 


f j gress Street, Bos ss.— 
best university economists of a . oston 6, Ma 


and his subcommittee staff of 
other PH D’s adopted whole hog 
The Senator was asked if the 
position taken by the President in 
his Budget message, that the Fed- 
eral Government should not at- 
tempt to balance the Budget, but 
only make an “approach toward” 
baiancing it if in a few years the 
economy prtniee did not dis- 
coHrrge "the Senator as to the 
practical nature of his theory of 
compensatory fiscal policy. 


Mr. Douglas replied that, of 
course, he believed that the 
Budget should and could be 
balanced. He said that he was 
not ashamed to be an advocate 
of the Welfare State, which he 
said could be achieved within a 
balanced Budget. 


Yet, Senator Douglas said, 
this recommendation was not 
related to the present situation, 
but was something for the fu- 
ture. 





He also added in his report, his 
voice to that of the President’s, 
against the principle of trying to 
get an annually balanced Budget. 


| (This column is intended to re- 
| flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
| pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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Bookshelf 


| Authoritarianism and the Indi- 
vidual—Harold Metz and C. A, H. 
Thomson—The Brookings Institu- 


tion, Washington 6, D, C.—cloth— 


| $3.50. 




















Effective Selling — George Ed-« 
ward Breen, Ralph Burnham 


Joint | Thompson, and Harry West—Har- 


_|per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
i Street, New York 16, N. Y.— 
cloth—$3.00. 


Investmenits—Second Edition— 


line George W. Dowrie and Douglas 
SYS- kh. Fuller—John Wiley & Sons, 
=1n) IN- | Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
cluding the reserve requirements | york ig. N. ¥..—€Joth-.-$5. 
of all banks, state-chartered non- 
members, which accept deposits. 
Congress aoes not regard mone- Cont A—The er 
mer: ee BET EP eal = prences anc 1e arter: 
ye ' tary powers as a pressing problem | \eMrerenc ‘ 3 
|addition to resources of not less | °*/ 2 Bey oe scarce {Study of Ends and Means—Ed- 
. c ae | : 


New Attempt at International- 


| ward Dana Wilgress—Thesis No. 


: . | Switzer: ee »Y 
in his | Switzerland—paper. 


State Aid and Local Finance in 
| Selected Michigan Counties — 


present | Bureau of Government, University 


fight is that the | ment increasing this percentage. [ectgg recy eee A to change this out- jot Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
y not get its These Senators will be backed | *00% *0F Jnacuon. | aera 
until after the| by bankers and presumably also Senator Douglas also adopted | 


Twentieth Century Money — 
Roger Amory — Rockland-Atlas 


Paner—Copies available on ree 
quest to the bank. 


; mf - the government should tax more 

assessment to) Hence, if for any reason in any | . ' , 

banks would, year substantial losses should | — Pagel yon ficee — ae John B. Dickson Opens 
present circumstances| develop, FDIC avoids the neces- | ‘4* “CSS sp an ade- 


( en acon ie 3 zen| LONGVIEW, TEX.—John B. 
approaching | sity of having to ask for a boost dp amaagapey phrased in a dozen | 


in the assessment rate, as it 


pages of choice big words. 


bill. worked! would have had to have done | This idea the Illinois Senator 
Burnet R. May- 


| Dickson will engage in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 108 
Hughes Street. 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange During 1949 


THIS SECTION contains a tabulation showing the high and low 
prices, by months, for the year 1949 of every bond and stock in 
which dealings occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
record for stock issues starts on page 3, for bonds on page 15. 


Treasury bond prices, by months for 1949 are shown on page 24. 





Business and Finance Speaks 
After the Turn of the Year 


THE OPINIONS of many of the nation’s leading executives on 
the outlook for business during 1950 appear in the 
FIRST SECTION of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW NUMBER 
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1950 Railroad 


By WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President, Association 


Traffic Outlook 


of American Railroads 


After reviewing railroad operations in 1949, Mr. Faricy ex- 


presses view that in current 


year the carriers will enjoy a 


greater volume of freight traffic and that the postwar decline 


in passenger traffic will level 


off. Ascribes gains in railroad 


service and efficiency to the $4 billion program of plant and 
equipment improvement initiated at the conclusion of the war. 


In the year 1949, railroads 
moved more tons more miles for 
each hour of freight train service, 
and operated a greater mileage of 
fast, modern 
passenger 
train service 
each day, 
than ever be- 
fore. 

These gains 
inrailroad 
service and 
efficiency are 
due largely to 
the four bil- 
lion - dollar 
programof 
improvement 
in plant and 
equipment 
started by the 
railroads as soon as the war end- 
ed, and carried on by them ever 
since. This program has resulted in 
building nearly 300,000 new freight 





William T. Faricy 


cars, 4,700 new locomotives, of 
which 4,350 are diesel-electrics, 
and 3,700 new  passenger-train 
cars, besides great fundamental 


improvements in roadway and 
tracks, yards and terminals, sig- 
nafs and communications, shops 
and other fixed facilities of the 
railroads. 

Realization of the benefits of 
this program of improvement de- 
pends to large degree upon the 
volume of traffic moving by rail. 
General business and transporta- 
tion prospects for 1950 warrant 
the expectation that freight traf- 
fic in that year will exceed that 
of 1949, so that the benefits of 
the improvements in railroad fa- 
‘cilities should be increasingly re- 
alized in 1950 and the years to 
‘come. 

Railroad operations in 1949 re- 
sulted in a financial return of ap- 
proximately 234% on net invest- 


‘ment in plant and equipment. This | 


disappointingly low return was 
due in part to a decline in the 
volume of business; in part to 
failure to obtain 
rates for handling mail; and in 
bart to the sharp rise in railroad 
Wage rates and costs resulting 
from the introduction on Sept. 1, 
1949, of the 40-hour work week 


with no reduction in pay from the | 


previous 48-hour week. 


Offsetting to some extent these | 
adverse factors were the revenues | 


compensatory | 


rates and passenger fares author- 
ized during the year by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

| As the new year of 1950 begins, 
'the prospects are that the rail- 
roads will continue their long- 
| time program of improving facili- 
| ties and services and increasing 
| etficiency. One immediate pros- 
pect in that direction is for an en- 
|larged and improved car supply. 
| With the increasing national pro- 
| duction anticipated, and with the 
| probability that the railroads will 
| be able to improve their competi- 
| tive position, indications are that 
| in 1950 the railroads will enjoy a 
greater volume of freight traffic 
and that the postwar decline in 
|passenger traffic will tend to 
level off. An increased volume of 
iraffic will make it possible for 
the railroads both to provide bet- 
ter service and to operate with 
greater efficiency, through more 
intensive utilization of improved 
facilities. 

Loading of revenue freight in 
the past 12 months totaled 36,000,- 
000 cars,a reduction of 16% com- 
pared to 1948. Freight traffic in 
1949 amounted to approximately 
530,000,000,000 revenue ton-miles, 
a reduction of approximately 
16.9% 

Revenue passenger traffic in 
1949 totaled about 35,000,000,000 
passenger - miles, approximately 
15% less than in 1948. 
less, passenger traffic in 1949 ex- 
ceeded that in each of the 15 years 
prior to 1942. 

On the basis of actual returns 
for the first ten months and an es- 
timate for the last two months, it 


is expected that the net railway | 
operating income of the railroads, | 4 
rentals and | 
| other fixed charges, will approxi- | 


| before interest and 
' mate $650,000,000 in 1949.. This is 
|less than in any year since 1939, 
with the exception of 1946. 

On the basis of those estimates, 
the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in 1949 is 
expected to equal a return 


vestment. Out of this return, the 
railroads must pay interest, ren- 
tals and other fixed charges and 


out of what is left for the owners, | 
much of the cost of improvements ! 


income of | 


The net 
Class I railroads in the past 12 
months is estimated at approxi- 


must come. 


below the preceding year. | 


| 
| 


} 
} 


low any year since 1940, with the 
exception of 1946. 

Despite the reduction in traffic 
a new high level of freight train 
operating efficiency was attained 
by the railroads. Not only were 
more freight cars per train moved, 
but the average speed between 
terminals was higher than ever 
before, resulting in the greatest 
output of transportation per 
freight train hour ever recorded. 
The average hourly output in 
1949 was 19,153 net ton-miles, 
compared with 18,779 in 1948, the 
previous high record, and 17,623 
in 1944, the peak war year. 

Class I railroads handled an 
average of 1,149 tons of freight 


per train in 1949. While this was 
27 tons less than that for 1948, it 
was 10 tons greater than in 1944, 
the peak war year. 





A new high record in the aver-, 


age speed of passenger trains also 
was attained in the past 12 
months. 

This outstanding operating per- 
formance was in part due to the 
new and better locomotives and 
cars which are being put in serv- 
ice by the railroads. Class I rail- 
roads installed 1,875 new locomo- 
tives in 1949, the greatest number 
for any year since 1923. Of that 
number, 1,815 were diesel and 60 


we team. The same railroads | 
p> Aeon = {than 8,000,000 tons a month for 


in 1948 put 1,487 new locomotives 
in service, of which there were 
1.397 diesel, 86 steam and 4 elec- 
tric. 

Class I railroads and railroad- 
owned private refrigerator car 
companies put in service in 1949 
86.000 new freight cars, compared 
with 102,737 in the preceding 
year. 





1949 Steel Output Third Largest 
In Peacetime Despite Strikes 


By WALTER S. TOWER 
President, American Iron and Steel Institute 


Despite two paralyzing strikes in the industry and other pro- 

duction hindrances, Mr. Tower states that the year’s output of 

77,000,000 tons constituted the third largest in peacetime. 

Says industry has more capacity than heretofore and should 

be able to meet all requirements providing that production 
is not impeded. 





} 


| 


Neverthe- | 


of | 
2.75% on their net property in- | 


resulting from increases in freight | mately $350,000,000 which is be- 


The steel industry ran the 
gamut of production, from the 
loftiest point ever attained to one 
of its lowest recorded depths, in 

bad making 77,- 
000,000 tons of 
steel during 
1949. That was 
the third 
largest annual 
output for 
peacetime 
uses. 

The indus- 
try’s steel- 
making fur- 
naces have 
now poured 
about 341,000- 
000 tons in a 
little more 
than four 
years since 
'the war ended, or within 10% of 
ithe amount made in all of the 
1930’s. That great surge of produc- 
tion was achieved despite two 
paralyzing steel strikes and nu- 
|merous interruptions in coal pro- 
duction as well as raw materials 
shortages and other hindrances. 

A strong start appears to be in 
prospect for 1950, The output of 
the new year should send the post- 
war production total well over 
; 400,000,000 tons. 

Steel companies now are re- 
ported to have large backlogs of 
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for Successful 


1950 MARKET DECISIONS 


This New JANUARY Issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 
affords large, clear reproductions of 


958' CHARTS 


complele with dividend records 
for the full year of 1949 


and showing monthly highs, lows— 
earnings— dividends — capitalizations 
—volume on virtually every stock 
listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. Curb 

changes covering 12 full years to 
Jan. 1, 1950. 


Order today for prompt delivery. 


Single copy (Spiral Bound) . ~ $10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised issues) . . $50.00 


SPECIAL: Three Editions 
ef GRAPHIC STOCKS 1924 
through 1935 ; 1936 through 1947 
and up-to-date current edition 


all for $25.00 
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Teletypes 
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orders as a result of the long steel 
strike last Autumn. But they have 





improvement. Even if there should 
be a further sharp increase in the 
buying of steel, there is not likely 
to be any continued tightness in 
supply of most products as long 
as steel companies are unimpeded 
in their production. Company ex- 
pansions have more than kept 
pace with the increase in demand 
for steel. 

The benefits of those expansion 
programs were forcefully demon- 
strated in the first quarter of 1949 
when production averaged more 


the first time in history. Another 
impressive feat was the fact that 
more than 92,000,000 tons of raw 
steel was produced in the 12 con- 
secutive months ending April 30, 
1949. Never before had so much 
steel been made in a like period 
in this country. 

That tremendous output stilled 
the dire predictions about short- 
ages, and enabled the production 





of homes, automobiles and other 
items to surpass records that had 
stood for 20 years or more. 

In 1950, high costs may be a 
|} grave problem for iron and steel 
companies. Pensions and _ other 
‘benefits to be paid for by the 
|companies will increase costs, al- 
‘though the impact will vary 
|}among individual companies. The 
high cost of replacing plant and 
;equipment has been a_ serious 
problem for some time. Other 
‘costs also have soared. 
| The average hourly wage rate 
for all employees engaged in the 
production, sale and distribution 
,of iron and steel was the highest 
;ever recorded during 1949, The 
|total payroll of iron and steel 
companies, not including non- 


more capacity than ever before, aS! steelmaking operations, was the 


a result of their large scale pro- 
grams of postwar expansion and 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


The tables which follow show the high and low prices, by months, for the year 1949 of every bond and every stock in which 
ings occurred on the New York Stock Exchange. The prices in all cases are based on actual sales. 


COURSE OF PRICES OF RAILROAD AND MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS AND BONDS FOR 1949 





STOCKS 
BROCE -ERDOTECOTIOS .6n ces ciscnsnncn ° 
Ne\ Vv -o—=— - cuca 
Abraham & Straus Inc ee ree aa, 
ACF Brill Motors Co_-_-- a 
Acme Steel Co ‘ aie, 
Additional com ‘‘when issued” “ 
Adams Express _-~_-~- . ‘ oa 
Adams-Millis Corp A ° 
Addressograph-Mulltigraph Corp 10 
Admiral Corp sae a en 
‘When issued” ‘ is = 
Alfiliateed Gas Equipment com. 1 
$3 prefcrred ae: 50 
Air Reduction Inc - Tn Se ae 
oie & Vicksburg Ry Co 100 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 10 
Aldens Inc _ 3 
Cum preferred 4140 series 100 
Alleghany Corp - 1 
542% pfd series A - , ..100 
$2.50 prior conv preferred ____-_-_-_* 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp a 
$4.50 vreferred * 


Allegheny & Western Ry 6% gtd 100 
Allen Industries Inc 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp_- an 
Allied Kid Co s . — 
Allied Mills Inc ° 
Allied Stores Corp _. “a cigekdinagt 
4‘c cum preterred __ sabia 100 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co____~ ae 
344% cum. conv preferred. _100 
Ipha Portland Cement : a 
Amalgamated Leather Cos Inc 1 
6% convertible preferred 50 
Amerada Petroleum Corp - * 
American Agric Chemical (Del)  ~_ ---_* 
American Airlines Inc ; 1 
3'2‘e cum cony preferred 100 
American Bank Note Co . .10 
6% preferred dette 
American Bosch Corp class A es | 
American Brake Sh Co - * 
4° convertible prei erred_ 100 
American Broadcasting Co Inc mee 
American Cable & Radio - 1 
American Can Co oe 20 
7% cum preferred ..--~.-- .100 
American Car & Foundry Co ___-_-- e 
7‘e pon-cum preferred —_ —— 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc ° 
5°> convertible preferred 100 
American Chicle Co ._..----- - 
American Colortype Co .............10 
American Crystal Sugar Co ..10 
Cum 4'2‘) prior preferred . _..100 
American Cyanamid Co — 
342%. preferred series A_-.-__-_.100 
American Distilling Co___.- asaainerul 
American Encaustic Tiling Co Inc 1 
American European Securities _._._.__-_* 
American Export Lines Inc. 40¢ 
American & Foreign Power Co Inc____* 
$7 preferred - * . 
$7 second preferred series A___.-_-_* 
$6 preferred _. J aan . 
American Gas Electric Co 10 
Rights —- shalt 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co 10 
American Hide & Leather Co______-~-1 
6°> convertible preferred ——— 
American Home Products Corp__ _-_-- | 
Po SU OE Se 
6‘e non-cum preferred__~ 100 
American International Corp Settee 
American Investment Co of Il_.-----1 
American Locomotive Co__- . 1 
7% preferred —- 100 
American Machine & Foundry Co ° 
3.90% cum preferred  — , 100 
American Machine & Metals Inc wa 
American Metal Co Ltd - : ° 
415°, preferred . .100 
American Molasses Co see | 
Ame rican Natural Ges Co bg 
tights 
American News Co ae 
American Power & Light ‘Co . 
$6 preferred ae 
$5 preferred ‘ ae 
Amer Radiator & Standard Sanitary_* 
7% cum preferred ; 100 
American Safety Razor - 5 
American Seating Co _* 
American Ship Building Co tS 
American Smelting & Refining Co____* 
7° preferred sclanestad " 100 
American Snuff Co ; ie 25 
6 non-cum preferred , -100 
American Steel Foundries . ba: 
American Stores Co —- ey 
American Stove Co a ° 
American Sugar Refining Co____..100 
7% cum preferred .100 
America Sumatra Tobacco’ ae 


Americn an Telephone & Telegraph 100 
Riehts 


American Tobacco Co 25 
6° preferred ‘ ..100 
American Viscose Corp nie 
5% preferred . , — 
American Water Works Co Inc 5 
American Woolen Co ie 2 
7% cum preferred ..100 


$4 cum conv prior preference ” 





No par velue. a Deferred delivery 


January February March April May June Jul 
; } : May July August September b 
Low High Low High Low High Lew High Low High Low High Low High ca High ee High A Nigh 
$ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share § per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 


69% 75% 71% 75% 74% 78% 17%, 795% 
oa mae ron 38 40\% 38 4075 37 39% 39% 437% 42%. 45% 42%, 45% 43% 47% 
. * is 4 i 80 80 ©6101 100 §=1027 02 27 : 2 32° 
95% 3% 214 3 21% 3%, 2% 2% 2 4 1 p 235 ) ‘ 9 102° = sae 120, 110. ae 
44%, 463% 45% 491% 47% 49 44 47% 42% 4314 36 411% “ i a tee yb RO? 0g 
~— - - -- 21 21 +2 1814 21 185, 20 gt 2 91 9 1 7 » 
18 19% 17% 18% 17% 19% 18% 19 18% 19 K17', 18% 18 19% a 30% oan — =” = 
35 37 38 39% 38 41 40% 41% 38% 40% 354 36! 37 38 37 40% 40 444%, 41 42 
28 30 28 29% 27% 29% 28%3—, 2942 28! 29 23! 297% 29 337 33% 345% 335% 3614 35 Yo 381 
16% 1934 14% 17% 15% 18% 17 19% 1742 20%, 155, 19 16% 18 17% 19% 18 24% 23%, 29% 
entip — — 7, 8% 6"%4 77% 55% 673 572 6% 6° 8 “71 > “63, "gy, Ps “u%, 
ts men _— 46% 46% 46 46 V2 46 46 46'2 AT ‘s 46 %2 4614 46% p . 47). a Me 
185, 22% 19% 213%, 20% 21% 20% 21% 215, 233% 20% 23% 2134 23: 2134 23! 21% 22% 2 22 
- — 97%2 100 99 =100 10014 100% 100 100 sit his aa . 103 ° - 18 22% 21% 22% 
3 3M 3! 35 3 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 2% 3's 3 3% 3 3% 3% Ri, “31 4 
14% 15 13% 147 14% 15% 13% 15 1353 15% 133, 1434 14% 16% 154% 16% 15 16! 15% 163 
65 66_ 65% 67 65 70 64 66 65'2 «67a 6542 68% 65 68), 68 70 #§©670 73 T1724 
2%  ® ai 2% 2% 2% 2%, 2% 238 3 2's 242 2%, 2, 2 Ve ily 2 YY, 31 "91 "334 
441, 47! 40% 47%, 41% 46 43% 46% 4542 49 4334 48% 4734 501, 50 5334 50% 5744 56. 59%a 
6434 65 65 67 67% 7 69 = 72 72 75 68'2 70 69 69 69% 72 14 #78 78% 823 
233 2742 23% 25% 23% 2514 21% 24% 19 22% 17% 19% 181% 203% 175, 19% 18% 21 1914 on, 
10012 102 101 103 102% 104 99s 102% 951% 1001, 90 915, 91 91 88 91% 92%, 95% 
924% 93% “8 91% 93 89 90 84 85% 83 83 ~~ . 85 85 84. 85 
3 814 Te 8's 7% 8 67% 7% 6' vi 6 65% 6% 7%, 67% 1M% 6% a 7 8 
17842 188% 174% 187% 174 180 175% 183 171 180% 165 172% 169 177 17542 181% 177 » 186 1857, 200 
175% 18% 16% 18! 16% 17% 16% 17 16% 17 1542 16 16 163% 16% 17% late 17% 16 17% 
25% 273% 26% 28 25% 28 27 28 27 28% 24%, 2742 26%) 2838 2734 28% 27% 29. 29% 301% 
27 28's 25% 277% 255% 28% 26%, 27% 26% 307% 2634 303, 29%, 323% 3 32% 30% x335 30% 34 
83'2 90 x86% 867% 862 88 88 88 &8 8915 88 89 89's 92 94 94 94% 96 a 94! » 96 
26 283% 25%, 28% 25% 28% 27 29% 27% 30% 26%, 2834 27 93 981 5; y Vp % 393 
77% 81% 79%, 81% 80 8142 81% 821% 81 83 76 8144 77 F 81 : 32 _ a4 are Bate aa 4 
263— 2855 275, 29 8% 31 29% 30% 2934 31% 27 29%_ 287% 31% 30 31% 29% 32 315, 363 
3 34 3 3% 3 3% 3 3% 2% 3% 23% 3 2% 3 2, 2%, 2% 35% oan “’ % 
43 43 39.43 37-39 40 40 39. 39 381, 38 
89'2 103 89% 97 11% 102% 98% 106 95 104% 9412 98% 94'4 104 105 112% 112 116 114 1203 
3414 40! 37 40 34% 39 35% 37% 355— 37 35 36 3614 39! 38! 44% 39% 45 41'%4 45 : 
6°4 B34 75% 8758 8% 10 8%, 10 B54 934 835 9% 914 103 9% 103% 9 95 9! 10 
51 60 x56%2 60'2 59% 63 6042 62% 61% 65 59 6344 63 674 63 67 Ye 632 6£ ( 693% 
20% 24 20% 2212 21% 24% 22%, 243% 21% 24 20 2214 213, 231% 22'\, 24% 22%, 24, 331 2534 
G2'2 64% 64 66%, 63% 66% 63% 64% 63% 65 62 64) 61%_ 64! 65 66 67 67} 67 
x10'2 11% 9 10% Bq 10% 85% 9% Te BM X72. BY 75— gt 8 9% BY. 9% ‘9 10% 
3214 35 32% 35 30% 345% 30% 31% 305, 32% 3012 32 31 325, 32 34% 31 32% 31 33 
10 BY 104 100% 103 100'% 103% 100 103% 99°4 102%. 96°4 100%. 96'2 991; 9812 100 99% 101% 100 101 
77s 10% WM, 9 7% 8% q B% 5% TM, 542 6% 55%, 634 53%, 6% = 5% Te BY 
3 3% 3 35% 3% 3% 3% 3% 2%, 43% 2% 3% 3 31 Y, 5 , 31 37 
81 9134 84% 90%, 89 911, 90% 93% 90 925% 88's 9112 89% 93 . 90% 9434 93 4 ne oats 0B, 
173. 177 173% 177 172% 176 174 175% 173% 179 17734 18134 180 185 182% 186 183 1871, 180%, 184 
30 33 1% 27% 31 27 29% 25% 29% 2215 27% 21% 24% 24 2834 2744 29% 23% 30 23. «253 
173% 82 16 80 710% 18% 69 72% 61 69 60 64 6034 69 6742 69% 65 70%, Sai, 6BYe 
205, 22% 20% 21% 20% 22% 20% 22 20% 22%, 195% x20% 1912 211%, 21% 2244 21% 9314 950°" ny 
10712 108 108% 108% 106% 107 106% 108 10642 107% 107'2 10812 10742 109 ~=x10642 107% 107% 107% 106! 107 Me 
40 44% 39% 42% 42 46% 41% 46% 41% 4632 41 42% 42% 47% 44% 47% 43 ph 4344 45% 
15%. 16 15% 17 16 17 16% 17% 17 18% 16 17 16% 17 17% 18% 17% 18% 177, 1844 
1S'2 17 15% 16% 15% 17% 15% 17% 15%. 16% 14 15% 14% 15% 1538 16% 15% 16% 16%, 19% 
79'2 85'2 83) 85) 82 BT i 82 BM. 11% 18 TY 73 72%_ 77%, TT Bld, 813%. 83 
37 "2 40% 35% 39% 37% 42 39% 40% 3932. 433% 3B%m 41% 41% 451, x43%% 455% 43% 46% 4414 477 
99 102 100% 102% 102 105 102%, 104% 103} 106 \4 103s 10542 10512 10875 x105% 109 106% 11014, 106% 112 
29'2 31% 29% 31% 30% 36% 31% 363 30% 33 25% 31 283% 31 29 32% 28% 32 2834 33% 
5 6 4% 54% 4% 5% 5 6% 5% 57% 4% +e 5's §34 536 61 5, 6¥ 53.4 6% 
16-17% = 15% 162 16 16% 16 16% 16%_ 17% 16s«d1T'n 16% 18% = «18% 19% «1B BM o_lRse 1958 
1334 154% 14% 15% 15 17% 16% 18 1635 17% 15 16°2 1554 17% 16 17% 15% 17% 1658 18% 
a 3% 1% 2 1% “ 1% 2% = 1% 1% 1% 142 17% 15, 2% 2° 3 Qi 2% 
44 57%, 46 5615 46% 56 52 «58 49%» 53% 44. 51 45. 54% 51's 55% 49% 89% 56234 S62 
61% 7's 6% 7°s 634 83% 7 9% 738 9's ‘f 38 7s 815 13% 10% 82% 13 : 10%. 12% 
38'2 51 41% 49 40%4 49% 4642 50% 42 462 37 41% «38% 47%4 44 49 43 513 45 45% 
_ -- . ‘ _ -- a it 46% 493 45Va 477 
35%2 361% x35% 37% 35 36% 35 37% 35 35% 34 36 34%% 37 Site 31% em Motte ah 
3%, «4% 3% 804% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 5 37 4% +, ee Gr 4% 4% 43 5 
a7 eu ; 47 = 47 47 47%) = 4K 46% 7 41 41. 47 ake, 
2414 2612 245% 26'%4 25% 27 26% 275% 27% 329 27 247 267%, 283% 26%% 28% 27 277 971 991 
5’ «6 5% 57s 5% 6 5% 7% 6'4 8 7 77 7% =o 9 93 9% 97 "85 “gs 
15% 75% 13 13 ov See is = 90 90 94 98 100 _s 4 . : 
1194 12% 11% 12% 11% 12% 12 12% 12 127% 11% 12% 12 12% 12% 13% 12% 133 13% 15 
16% 17% 16 17'% 1573 17% 16% 17% 16°4 17% 16% 17 165 18! 17! 18% 11%, 183, 181. 197 
1649 18% 15% 17% 15% 17% 14% 1632 13% 15% 12% 14 13 14 13% 15% 135% 14% 13%, 151, 
98 102 9012 100 88 905%. 80% 89 1612 805% 73 764% 14 78 Viv, 80 — a 
12%; 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 14% 124% 13% 11% 12% 11% 13% 1234 13% 12% 14 12%, 14 
76 79% «= 77% 79%, = 78 19% 179 81% 77 80 763%, 77% 18 79 718%4 82 2° 84 1%, 62 
614 6's 6 6°s 6% 7328 6 7 4"s 6% 4% 4%%4 4', 5°%% 475 5% 4% 55 "53, "6 Ve 
2814 30%%4 24% 28 2352 27%, 22% 26% 22°%% 25 291 2414 931%, 9 RB 977 RS, 71 9g1 
9634 106 100 »=-:101 99% 101 100% 10142 997% 101 100 =—-:101 161 : 194 109% aan abe : a R os, R 
5%s 67% 6\% 6°s 6 63% 6 638 5% 6 5t4 6 6 6 6 , 6%, 6 614 63% 7 
3254 x34 32 338% 33 3 33% 34% 34 35% 34% 35% 35 36 32%2 36% 32% 34% 32% 337 
7, 8% 1%, 8% 8 10% 9% 10% 9% 105% S'c 10% 10 10% 1034 12% 11% 12% 12. 12%. 
84 8514 83%, 85%. 85% 90 89 941% 891, 93% x87 94% 93% 96 954 101% 99 103%% 103% 109 - 
72% 5 70% 74% 73% 177 16% 9%, 75%, 81 i1'2 73% $78 80% 80% 86 84% 88 87 92! 
135% 147% 13 13% 12% 13% 11% 13% 10% 12% 10 11% 11% 13 12% 13% 13 135 13 145 
170 173 171 175 169 175 170% 170'2 170% 170% 172 173 17015 176 175% 176% 175 178 ‘ 175 17 
6% 7% x6% 7% 6% 1% 7 13% i% 8 6% 807 6% 7% 7 8% 73 77 "7%, gt 
23% 267, 2334 26: 24% 28% 26% 28% 28 30% 55% 28% 29 225, 32 936 CACC 
25%, 41 38 41! 39 41 35% 40% 38% 39% 34 39 37's 38% 3814 40 38, 40% 28 : 41 
51l'2 56% 47% 54 47% 50% 45 4834 41'> 46 3914 4334 422, 47 45%, 48% 45% 48% 4€ Vv 49% 
15042 154%2 142 153 145% 149% 145% 150 146%, 151 149 153% 148% 155 = 153% 159% 155. 18914 15412 161 
344% 3612 24% 37% 35 39 37% 39 38'2 39 36 39°. 3814 4] 39 41 - 293, 41 a 39 : 40° 
130 132 133% 134 133. 135 135% 140 i41 142 137 143 139 141% 141% 144 148 150 147° 147 
26% 28 23% 27% 232% 25% 23% 25% 2142 24% 1914 22 215%, 245% 215 24% 21% 23% 22 V4 24% 
21% 23 22% 23%% 22%, 24% 23 24% 23 25% 2315 25% 2454 263% 26%, 27% 26 287, 97 991 
10% 1212 10% 11% 9 10% 9 10 8% 8% i 8% 8 8% 8% 11 10% 10% 10 1% 
x34 37% 31% 34% 32%, 36% 34 36 34 36! 33% 35! 34% 37 361, 40% 38% 4014 3R3 40 . 
123% 126% 123% 126% 121% 124% 120% 123 120’ 124% 120 124° 122 123% 12234 126 123 126 ©1233, 195 - 
17% 18 x16% 18 16% 17% 17% 18 17% 18% 16% 17% 16 18% 17% 19 17% 20 19 20 
143° 150% =145 148% «145% 148% 143% 146% 140% 145's 138 141%, 1395, 142: 142% 146% 141% 145% 142 144% 
é' i ls | ly, in 14 : 7 : 
60 661% x62'2 67% 65% 68° 64% 68% x67'2 703% 65'2 69% 69 705% 69! 72 Vo 71Y, 74 "1%, 74! 
135 145 138 143% 137% 141% 139% 141% 141 147 143° 149 144% 14812 147. 151. 148 151% 146%, 14812 
5912 63 56% 60° 53% 58% 51 53%, 497, 54 90! 56! 55% ©6594 5f 60% €0! 63% 6 Dis : 641 ‘ 
— 119'%4 118 | 119% s 117% 119 X117% 118% 117%%4 120 119° 119%4 x118%q 1197 119% 121 119% 129 “2 119 i 1203; : 
334 75a 7%, 8 7 ve Bis 7%, 8 73% 77% ; var 71 y 71 “23 ry “WSs r a 
34 38 le 34% 385 8 28 367% 25% 29% 25 28%, 215 26 ‘2 9 7 283, 24 : o7% 231, 261, wait ‘ wae 
90 90 89 903 83 91% 85 88 8415 87 85 85 851> 85% Ps 24 7 . oe ~ 
76 30 73 78 70% 79 70 72 62°, 70 59°44 _ 8 6 ; "67 3 2 4 rs deg at. Sear 


: 67 63'2 65% 63%4 66% 67 75% 
sale rCasn sale,; x Ex-dividend. y Ex-richt a i ‘ 


November 


Low 


High 


$ per Share 


4 
102 


23 Ye 
63 

g 2 
a 


100 
7 


47 
108 
3 
20! 
22 
411. 
43%, 
30 
15's 
914 
50 
73 
“> iat 
106 
4% 
1814 
70 
338 
68"%4 
217 
95 
86 
734 
204! 
i7! 
30 
97 
327 
84 
35 
43 
119 
44% 
10 
694 
24 +s 
69 
10 
324 
101 
35% 
10044 
18244 
24'4 
70 
243% 
107! 
45'4 
194s 
19! 
83 
474 
112 
34% 
6%4 
19'4 
21%, 
23% 
60'. 
13% 
5374 
48 
42'2 
5% 
48 
307% 
94% 
93 
147% 
197% 
15 
B3%4 
13% 
61l'4 
57 
105 x 
634 
3244 
35! ‘ 
14 
120° 
101 
14°%% 
1767s 
Bs 
49 
40! 
5134 
159 
41 
145 
24°% 
297 
10'%4 
4349 
128°; 
20! 
14. % 
74% 4 
151 
701 
119° 
25°45 
90 
74 


any deal- 


December 
Low High 
$ per Share 
46%, 51 

B% 3% 
194, 20'% 

x21'4 23 
39 42 
xX427, 47 
29% 30% 
143, 19%, 
9% 11% 
xX464q 51% 
21% 2314 
110 110! 

3 3, 
17! 18%% 
653.2 70 

34 4 
69 8214 
81 B6'4 
20% 2242 
90 94 
84"*4 87 

q' 8'. 
197 210 
174s 19 
25°s 30% 
324%a 357% 
96 9778 
30! 337% 
61 83 
33% 37% 

34s 4'4 
3B le 38! 2 
108%— 119%4 
424 4475 

9g 97,4 
647, 70 
22% 27 

9%. -12 
31% 3342 
100 103 

678 9} 

3% 4'4 
9814 1067, 

x182 185}. 

22% 26% 
66%4 T1% 
22%, 255% 
105°s 1073 2 
43'2 467% 
W's 19% 
13'a 19%, 
80%4 83 
47% Si% 
1}1l42 120 
32 36 > 

OM 6%s 
18%4 197% 
19% 21% 

2% 34% 
59%, 6915 
12% 194% 
Sl'2 61% 
47% S1%% 
39 40'% 

4% 5S 
47 47'4 
29% 323 

734 Go 
91 94 
1434 15% 
19%% 2232 
1378 155s 
82 86 a 
12%, 15% 
79 82 

5'% 6's 
29% Jd 74 
105 105'4 

6'% O34 
30%, 33%. 

146 ia 

34 3644 

13%— 15%. 
X118%.. 130 
<994_ 1093%% 

S42 14% 
17412 17642 

7% 8°%s8 
40 48 
39! 4342 
49! 5574s 
153! 164 
39 425% 
139 142 
228 25% 

—s 

29 315% 

94 11 
423 45 
127! 128! 
19%%4 20's 
143%4 148%, 
735 76 ‘4 

x149 15342 

6814 74 
119 120 

Ti 8 
24%, 29 a 
&3'2 Bf 
72% 75} 4 
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January ” February March "April “Ma June ‘July ~ August: September October November December 
I STOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
| $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting Co__-1 515 6°% 5%s 638 5 5% 5 6 454 5M% 4%% 4%4 45% 63% 558 6% 5% 63% 534 612 57% 7 6 a 7s 
$5 prior convertible preferred — 52% 57% 53'2 56 54 56 S142 55%4 51 52 Ye 48% 5334 4x52 60 '2 5342 627% 58% 61 60 6142 61 63 61% 65 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co________50 33's 35% 3142 34% 31 33% 29% 3144 27% 30 25% 28 26'%4 29 26% 29%4 2614 28 26%, 29 27% 29% 2734 29'% 
Anaconda Wire & Cable__________-_-- . 331% 357% 3242. 34 3044 33%. 2734 314% 26%, 2934 22'2 2634 24 26142 2534 28%2 2512 275% 26'2 29 28 30 2734 29°, 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp --13.50 2512 2874 2614 2734 27142 30% 29 32 31 34% 32 34% 33% 35% 3444 35% 34 3644 3342 36% 357% 38% 3742 40 
$4 preferred _ ee a 104 10243 103! 99%, 105 101 101 1101/2 103%. 102 103'!2 103 105 104'2 106 103% 106 104 105-2 104 106 107 103 
Anderson Clayton & Co. 21% 5314 55% 50'%2 54 51% 52 50% 52*4 49 5215 45'4 Sle 49% 51 51 52 51 5214 49% 5214 50% 52 51% 53 
Anderson Prichard Oil Corp ae | 20's 2334 1858 20%, 1824 21% 19% 21% 1742 20 15%8 17'2 16‘a 19%2 19's 26 2242 25% 22% 26! 21% 27% 2234 28% 
Andes Copper Mining Co paniacestaniecakntae 20 10', 10% 10 10°4 10 10 g! 10 8% 9%% 5° Be4 8 91% 94 1042 10 10 Glo 10 10 11% 10% 11% 
A P W Products Ine sss caitaaa 3% 4'4 3'8 4 334 4'% Shy 4 273 3g 28 2%8 258 2%3 8/2 3 27 a 27% 31% 28 344 25% 305 
Archer-Daniels-Midiana ec aaes idl ° a | 30'4 277 30% 29 30 27 29 42 2634 30% 26%4 31 31 3434 3342 3534 35% 37% 36! 39 39 2! 39 421, 
Armco Steei Corp common 10 24 27'2 2342 26% 24% 27 24 63% 207%, 25 1912 211, 20%, 233% 22 24%, 22% 245% 23%, 263% 255%, 27 26% 29% 
412° convertible preferred 100 90 9414 93 95 92°, 95 88 4 843, 90 77 8472 7814 84 843, S714 65 88 86142 90 881, 91 88 92 
4 Armour & Co__ . , ieccaenen 67 77% 5! 712 658 72 57% 738 Ds 6 5 Ste > Vg 55 532 7% 61% 67% 6% 7 6 Ye 7\%4 654 3! 
$6 convertible prior pr sferced nas YH T7344 70! 75/2 70'2 72 56 72 5l 56'4 49's 57 55 ‘2 61 96's 64 57'4 62 58's 64 59 6454 62°54 75'5 
I IR I roses center entenes ° 463 49! 44 47'2 <<" 46) 2 40 45'o 39%8 43 3858 41 41 46 447%, 4814 467 48°, 46'2 49° 46'2 50 48% 511, 
$3.75 cum preferred eshegiiaaiee 97 99 97%4 9954 96! 991, 9434 9738 94%, 96 94 96 9538 98%4 9834 99% 98%2 99! 97! 99 98% 101 100% 101%4 
$4 preferred convertible * 109 110 108 110'4 107! 109% 106 108'4 106! 108 105'4 107%4 106'4 110 x109 11014 108 109°, 109 114 112% 113%%4 111 112! 
Arnold Constable Corp- waa 14% 15%,4 14 14! 137% 15's 14! 147%, 14%4 15 14 16%4 14! 16 4's 15 14! 143, 1442 1514 14! 15 14°, 167 
| Artioom Curpet Co Inc * 11°, 13! x10%4 1134 10'2 11% 93, 11 9! 10 84 9 74 9% 8% x9} 8 9% 878 934 87 93% 834 10% 
Associated Dry Goods Corp ao 1 12! 1348 11% 13% 12 13 12% 1314 13 147% 1234, 14%% 14 15'4 14%. 15! 1444, 155% 14 14% 13°34 47; 141, 15! 
6% first preferred____ hoc ee 98 103 100 103 100 1013 95 99 95! 97 96 100 99 1000's 99 104 103 105 100 107 10142 106 105'4 109 
7% 2nd preferred risa —— 93 9% 94 9744 89 95 87 91 87 91 89'2 9g! Gllg 98 96 9812 98 100 98%, 100 9734 99! 97'4 101% 
Associates Investment Co 10 3114 32% 30°4 -32% 32 3532 33! 3442 34 3734 3% 34! 3 36 36! 40 40's 44'5 41°, 445% 43%, 50% 47%, 495! 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry Co_100 93'2 1053. B72 10042 89° 952 90 93! 84% 9154 80 65%4 32 87'4 84! 38 8614 97 93%8 1007, §2'% 96 93%% 102} 
5% non-cumulative preferred____100 101144 103% 3] 103 99 102'4 995s 102 98's 10014 97! 100 97%4 100 100 101 160 102*8 100%, 102°, 102 105! 102'2 105 
TG 2 0 Sr a 13% 15 12 13°34 12's 14 12 14 ll’. 12% 11 1145 x11 12! 10” 12% 102 117 10%. 12% 10! 11'%4 10% 123% 
Atiantic Coast Line RR Co Be 43'2 47 36 43'2 36 40', 36 , 3834 36 38%4 32! 3638 33 36 34 33 3414 375% 3634 401% 36 395 361 441, 
Atlantic Guif & West Ind 3S Lines__.1 55 60 63 61) 59 67 60°, 64: 62 10 66 70 68 70! 6512 68 64 67 67 70 66 71! 693%, 73 
5% non-cuin preferred_-_ es 80 81's vi 82% 80 94 84 88 84 88 8234 855% $3 84 83" 384% 83! 85'4 x84'2 87 87 91 87 90 
Atlantic Refini 25 35 39 33% 3634 33% 36°4 3334 36 33142 3654 3042 33! 32% 35% 3434 X37 36 3912 3742 417% 37140 4:1 38 423% 
| 4% convertible preferred series A_100 107 109 106!2 109'2 107 109 x108 10912 107 109 '2 106 108! 107'2 109! 109*2 110 109%4 111! 108 110°% 109 111'% 110! 1123, 
| Preferred $3.75 series 100 94°, 98! 96'2 9734 97 98 96! 98 96 983 9342 96%, 94142 98% 984s, 100 98 99:4 96°4% 984s 97 98} 9814 102 
[ Atlas Corp- eS ee ee 5 20 23% 20 22%8 20 2314 2142 233% 20'2 22! 20 2218 2] 24 21583 24% 22 23! 22% 23% x21% 23% 22 23! 
GE a 54 58 5042 55 49 53 45'2 4944 42! 4714 42 4542 4414 4812 3 - 51 48 51! 47 50°45 47% 51% 47°, 55 
r 4% convertible preferred icone 102 106 100 102°, 100% 1042 102*2 104 102'2 10414 100'2 104 104 106 10444 106 195 107 10542 109 108 109* 10814 110 
t Atlas Tack Corp_. a rR ee Eh ee 19°, 201% x19% 19%. 20 20 1834 19%2 1844 1824 16'2 1% 16 16'2 17 18 id 13! 15%_ 16%, 15 16! 16 18 
t Austin Nichols & Co Inc_ 2 ———— s 473 534 4%4 535 4° 6 5!2 64,4 5! 65% 1g 54 55% 6'%4 6 6 6 6! 7 614 73%, 65% TM 
k Cum cony prior pre erred ($1.20) ._® 13% 14! 13%8 14 14'4 15 1444 14%4 14 14%. 14 1442 141, 14% 1442 147%% 14! 14% 15 14%, 155% 
ees See Came) ..... 0+ <ancoeciscnaec 5c 6"s8 8 6 7\%4 6's 6°45 552 Ths 4'5 6 432 57% 44 D768 4%, 5'e2 4°, ) 7'4 5 > 634 534 672 
} Automatic Canteen Co of America___5 1134 14 13% 153, 1542) 17% 14% 1642 13%, 15! 11% 13% 12 1213 11% 24 11% 11’% 2%8 10% 117 1078 12% 
" Aviation Corp oo Saar. ow 3 65° 4 7} 6 ls 7 68 654 62 6° 534 648 47% 5 4a 5 53 2 52 5 5 4a 64s 5 es 64a 5 ‘a 61% 
$2.25 cum conv preferred__.__....__*® 42! 44° 40 4158 39 41 Ti2 40 37 38 42 3442 37% x34%, 36 34142 35% 34° 37 38! 3734 39% 37 39 
| B 
t Babbitt (BG T) Inc_- niesenip dana 1314 145% 14 14% 137% 14% 143 14'4 1334 14% x13 3% 13% 14 1354 14% 133 14! 1334 14Y 14 15 1373 14 
} Baldwin Locomotive Woiks cane 11% 125% 10! 12 10'2 12! 1058 12% 9% 11% 8°32 10 fe) 97% g! 103% 93% 10! 9*, 1034 9'2 10! 9%, 11 
Baltimore & Ohio RR Co .100 9%, 11% 842 103% 87, 10% 9 103 834 97% 7% 9% 8 78 838 93, B14 914 3 1 9% 8's 9 84 9% 
| 4% non- cumulative preferred____100 197% 2212 16% 215 17% 20%, 18% 20%. 7% 19% 14% 173% 16% 177% 1634 187% 16 177% 1634 ora 17% 185 17%, #19 
r Bangor & Aroostook RR Co eae 21 25 20 24 20 22 2034 22! 18 21 14% 175s 15% 19 7% 19%%4 1838 20 18 193 17% 18° 18 2342 
5% convertible preferred .100 67 6878 68 70 65 6812 66 68 64! 6712 6042 62! 62 72 69 72 66 68! 64 66 62! €6 621% 67'2 
| Barber Oil Corp j cue 43 473% 40 44! 40 3 39% 41'2 40 4342 3 40°, 3812 42% 41°, 43% 3 x46! 43'4 51 45 49', 46'. 3 
Barker Bros Corp 10 197 21% 193 20! 1714 20% 16 18! 16% 7% 151% 16! 155% 16! 1538 16%4 15 17° 1642 7! i5*, L716 16° 13 
\ 442% cum preferred. ..00 37 37°8 3 40 397, 41 3912 41 37 39! 36 3634 36 36'4 36! 38 38 39 39 39 3742 38 36° te] 
, Barnsdali Oil Co - - 5 4435 49 40! 45 3934 467% 43 47 41° 45'5 39%s 4472 3 4872 46'4 51 4734 51%, 50 ‘4 52'%4 rp1%4 2% 4 52 ro 4 
! 
} Bath Iron Works Corp 1 103, 11 97% 11 13% 125, 1352 11% 12% 9% 12 11 123% 12% 13%, 134, 14'4 13! 15% i3! 15 14%, 15', 
| Bayuk Cigars Inc_____ wanes 16% 175% 15? 17°38 15% 16 13 1575 1l7%, 14'% 11% 12 11% 11% 115%, 13%, 12 12% 12! 13%. 315 12° 11} l 
| Beatrice Foods Co____- ees 25 32 34%4 3348 34%2 332 3734 37'2 40 39%4 42% 41'4 45 44! 46 45'2 51 487, 55% 54! 59 
+ Common “when ssued 12.50 26728 28! OH 4 307; 914 Oo 
338% cum conv preferred an ae 91 87 90 88 9012 90 92% 9 96 92 95 9053 92%% 93 95! 934% 9 95 99! °7 100 982 101 
Beaunit Mills Inc 2.50 17% 201% 15! 17°44 14 155% 12% 143 12% 13%, 12% 13% 3% 14 14%, 16's 14° 16 14%% 15% 12% 14°82 135 18%, 
| $1.25 div coz pid ’ 16! 20 x17'%4 18% 18! 213, 
il Beck (AS; Shoe Corp 454° um pfd_100 71 73 71 75 69 73 70 7T2\, 71 75 7134- 73% 73% 6 75% 78% 82 84! 84! 85! 80 86! "5 81 
| Beech Aircraft Corp - BREA AA S| 1234 147 ; 
New 1 914%, 10% aA 914 ie 93% 834 95% 7 87% 674 714 7% 8 7 8 7% 8'4 8 84 7 8 73% 51% 
\ Beech Creek RR Co (gid) 50 31 32 30 32° 2838 295% 99% 30 29 ms | 2744 28% 28 29 28% 29 28 28% 2942 30! i) 30 28 30 
| Packing Co 10 34 36 4 36 '%4 34% 37— 3434 3654 33 35%, 30% 33 32% 35! 34 36 321 341 3334 36 31! 3574 31% 3 
ninway io Inc (Be!) l 147; 157 14! 16 1414 147% 12%4 14! 1134 13% iL; 123% 125, 133, 115g 13'% 12! 13 12%3 135 13 13! 13% 137 
f ireraft Corp " 1 11% 13! 105s 12! 11% 13% 12 13 12% 13% 12% 1642 13% 14% 13 1314 12! 14 13 14! 13 14! 12% 15! 
t Howell Co aides 10 144 1614 14's 17 15'% 16°54 15%% 1678 131% 15°, ll“ 13 %2 12'%2 14 12'%2 137; 12 13 '%4 12% 12% 11! 12! 12 13'4 
4 preferred sevies 100 92% 92% 93% 9312 95 98 96 97 952 96%. 90 91 2914 91 88% 89! 88 88! 2 85 88! 85 87 86 86'2 
Bendix Aviation Corp om ’ 5 323% 34° 313% 3348 323% 347% 31% 3412 2858 321% 26 29% 28°28 31 28% 307 28 3048 30 3 3242 36% 34's 37 
' Bendix Huine App Ine ._.33 4¢ 9% 11 8 10% 7% 945 6%4 734 6% 9% 758 854 75% 87% 8'2 105% 9 10% 834 9%, 834 10 91 10 
i Beneficial Indus Loan Corp 10 22%, 24 21%, 22% 22 23% 22%, 23%%4 23 237 22% 24 237%, 2538 25% 26 25% 265, 25142 27% 163, 277%, 94! 26 
| Cum pfd $3. 25 div series of 1946_ 73) 77 76 78 76 76 74 74% 75% 76 75 757% 75% 78! 79 80 80 82 80's 82 7642 81! 80 65 
! Cum pfd $4 div series of 1948_____ 93 97 95 9534 9434 96 97 983, 96% 98! 9342 98 96 993% 99'4 100'2 9842 102 100% 103 100 10542 103% 109 
| Benguet Cons Mines 18 pesos : 2 2% 2% 24 2 2% 2 212 2% 2! 2 242 1% 28 
| a ere, | 24! 2634 23% 26 23% 25! 2442 26% 2342 25 23% 24% 24% 257% 2473 26 25 26 X25% 27'% 25 Vs 2674 26% 27\2 
Best Foods Inc (The)____ a 307% 26% 2854 26% 29'2 26 28 25 287% 25% 2734 26% 29% 281, 29%, 295, 321% 3134 33% 32% 34% 32% 36 
' Bethlehem Steel Corp (Del) —_~- = 31% 33 30% 33% 30% 325 2942 3154 2542 30% 23% . 26% 24% 28) 26 283% 2642 29% 27% 31 2838 31 2914 32 
7% wpreferred____ pee 100 132% 136% 132% 136% 132 13358 131% 133% 130% 133 129% 131 131 134 133. 134 1325% 134 133% 135% x1331> 135 134. 141 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co Inc____-_~ ° 2634 28! 27% 29% 2812 31% 2514 29 22% 2634 22% 24 22% 25 23% 25 24% 26% 241%, 251, £91, 951 223, 26 
i Birmingham Electric Co ‘ . 95% 10%4 944 1044 9%4 113, 10% 11% 9% 1054 91% 10% 9% 10 934 10%%4 10% 11% 9 11% g 10 “9 “9 ‘ 
§} =: Black & Decker Mig Co een * 27 30%% 26% 29%, © 2778 29% ~~ 26 29 25 26% 22% 25% 23 25% 25% 2634, 25% 27 25%, 28 26 OT, 95 2% 
b Biaw-Kunox Co ; ety. -2* 13% 143 12%4 1334 12% - 34% 13% 14° 12% 14% 10% 12%%4 11% 13% 12%% 34 13% 145% 14 15 1354 15% 1334 145; 
+ Bliss (© Wy Co._____ 1 9%4 11! 83, 10% © 91%4 12% 10 11% 87% 10% 8% 9% 9% 10% 10 115% 11% 13% 411 125% 11% 12% 11%, 147 
b Bliss & Laughlin Inc_____- eens 13 13 % 11% 12% 11% 12% 11 11% 10% 113 9% 10% 9°*4 10% 11 oe 1042 11% 11 12% 12'% 13% 12%, 15 
| Bieoomingdale Brus Inc__.___._.__._______* 40%, 403 38 38 38 38 3334 36 35 40 41'2 42 39 39 38 38 36 47 43 47 45 47 49! , 49! 
r Boeing Airplane Co____- St SE 20% 231% 20 23! 22 253 21 2512 19% 22% 17%% 195% 18% 19% 18'2 204% 183%, 213 201% 24 ] 931 991 24! 
Bohn Alifminum & Bras: ; Corp__ aa 23% 27 23% 26% 24 26} 23 26%, 24 27 23" 25 22 247% 21 24 22 2 22% 24% 2} ; 53 i 29 ‘ 26 +4 
| Bon Ami Co (The) common A-.---.--* 58 64 56 60 5634 58 56% 58% 56%4 59 58 61 55% 61 30 57% 651 56 50 54! 50'4 53! 503, 57 
> a 1 ge a 25 3214 23% 26 24 28! 26 29 24% 27 23 243% 2258 24% 18 24 19% 21 18'4 191 13% 39! 18! , 20 , 
| Bond Stores Inc baa ebtien _- 1 16% 177; 16%8 18 17% 183 162 18 16% 18! 163 138 17% 1914 17'% 19% 165% 1814 1534 1714 13%2 16 , x137 16) 
| Borden Co (The) ; oi --15 39% 41! 381, 4034 38% 40 39% 41% 405% 42% 395, 41% 40 423, 42%, 45 435% 463 45%, 47% 46% 487 x474, 51 
+ Borg-Warner Corp a ecednenhaeae 50 54 46 52! 46'2 50 42% 47% 43 452 42'2 46! 4614 477% 47 493% 46 x50 49% 55%, 51! 571 ; 56 1 . 59 
} 342% cum preferred . ; 100 aa 95 95 94 96 92' 93% 91% 93 92! 96 96 97%%4 97 973 96%% 961% 9614 714 96 981 
Boston & Maine RR (assenied)_.._.100 215 » 2% 1% 2 1% 1% 15% 1% 1%, 1% 1’ “ 1% 2 1% 2 2 2M 1 2) 15 2 
} Bower Roiler Bearing Co______-_-----5 325% 35 34 353, 33 34 3234. 3442 29% 323 26 29! 27% 31! 31 32! 30 33 31 33% 311 321, 31 b 38 
Braniff Airways Inc chines Gaiiandina ..2.50 6°% 8! 6%; 8 7%, 854 67% 838 6°4 71% Ge 7% §7% 8°2 rs] 8! 7%, 81% nV, 3, 7 g1 -_ g1 
| Brewing Corp of America__._.____--15 25% 46! 30 35 31 43 35%. 39% 34 36 30. 39 26 «36 35 40 31% 351% 229% 33%, 26 313 251, 317, 
Bridgeport Brass Co ee ma 74 Bi, 7% 8 7 834 738 948 634 7% 6'2 74 6% 734 6°%4 72 7 74% 7 71 "' “we 7 e30 
, Briggs Manuiacturing_-__ ee 285, 32 28 30'% 27 29! 2658 28%% 23% 27% 21% 23% 2212 24% 235% 25% 225% 25'% 23% 26 4 “ 29, x28! 307, 
Briggs & Stratton Corp_____--~- — 2714 29 2 285% 24! 26 24% 26% 2058 2442 20% 22 2142 22% 23 267; 243, 26% 25% 267; 3G , 997 vans! ees 
‘ | Bristol-Myers Cv ; es 30*4 33 29'2 32 30'5 33 29% 32 27% 31% 2642 28% 27% 30 26! 29? 26 271 257% 27% 255, 97, 275, wi 
t 33%4% preferred Pa ‘ 100 8 100 101% 103 1013, 101! 101 101'2 101 102 101% 101%, 103 103 103. 103 %%4 102% 104% 104 1043 h 1041, 105! 
| Brooklyn eee edna 834 23% 221%, 24 23% 27), " 26 27! 2748 x2934 27 29% 28'%4 31%¢ 29% 32° $2 34 321%, 35% 301 341 34 . 39 
} Brown & Bigelow 1 9 10! 93, 10°; 9%, 934 9g! 10'; 9°, 10% iS) 9% 9% 914 9 934 914 9°4 95, 10% 10 Vp 11! 11! 121, 
Brown Shoe Co Inc panacea “ae 3 30% 31 29% 31 29! 3 30%% 3142 30! 32 30'2 32 31! 322 32 3344 3342 39 37 ‘ 393 38 40 
. nand “- x « - " 71 i 53 1 981 " 7 . vs . 
$3.60 cum preferred___- | O° 95 9: m 97 97° 2 97 99 95 98%2 95%, 96 9642 97142 9 100 96 99 99 100 100 10214 10215 10234 
Brunswick-Baike-Collender Co______-_* 19', 20 1834 21 187, 20! 19 22 18 19%%4 15%, 18 1534 17 155 17! 17% 19! 18% 20 x17% 21 173 4 
Bucyrus-Erie Co + Ry ES See ae 5 15% 16! 145 15! 15 1714 15% 1634 14% 15% 1542 15! 14% 15) 15', 16 15! 16%; 16 17% 16% 187 18 ‘ 193 
7% preferred ee Te 100 121 122 120 123 121 124 121% 122% 121% 12242 120'4 122 12242 122: 121! 23 i21 125 2214 194 199%, 123 123 1241 
Budd Company (The)---------------* 68% 9%  x8% 9 8%% 93% 8% 9} BY, 9M "\a BM 7%, 9 9% 10% 9%% 11 10% 11% 103% 3, 10% 13! 
$5 preferred ‘ eee Pa 65'_2 691% 65 69 65! 67 65's 68 63 €7! 62'4 64%4 61%, 677% 67's T0% 68 72% 70 76 721 tN 23 i 
Buffalo Forge Co sonsh 32% 34 x 3 2712 30 28% 31! 2842 3 2642 28 27% 32% 30% 3234 30 31° 3034 32 3]3, an tae a. a 
Buffalo Niagara El Corp 3.60% pid_.100 87 90! 89', 91 88%, 91 86 90'%4 86! 89! 89% 89! 9%, 93 92 941% 92 95 92 93 99 : 94 92 ‘ 94 
Bullard Co. : ; a 1234 143, 12% 13% 13 15 13! 14 33% 14% 12'%4 x13%6 12%4 14! 13% 15% xi4! 16% 157% 17! 15 , 173 1 + 7 
Bulova Watch ettiinhiinee? aaa ae 1% 35% 3114 34% 32% 33% 3 2234 295, 31% 3034 323 31 3 33% 34 33 34 397), 34 . se bigy 24 
Burlington Mills Corp ¥ a 17% 1834 157% x18i2 147%, 16 1334 15% 14 15 i4 1634 16% 17} X16%_, 18%; 1634 18%, 17% 183, car” 19) 18! + 
4°, preferred _100 88 90 87% 92 81°, 88 73 811% 77 80 80 82 23 88 86'4 87! 88 903, 89% 93 93! . oO . 92 95 
342% conv 2nd preferred ms 7S 7 7642 X77 74 75! 71% 74% (0% 867242 70% 72% 73% 81 80! 82 82 82 84 88 87 Vg 90 89 91 
312% preferred ~__100 17 17 . 73 73 73 73 75 75 80% B0%% 831, 84 
Burroughs Adding Mach Co = il x14! 1¢ 13% 14 14 15! 137% 15 14 1453 13! 14! 14 14°%4 14°%% 15 14 14 14 14 132%, 14! 13! 14 
Bush Terminal Co 4 1 8 8 q 8! 7 a 742 814 7%, 9 7 77% 75 8%, q! 83% 7% Ti, 7 3% g1 3 “gi , o 9 
| Bush Terminal Bidg 7% ptd 100 110 1137 109121 109 112% 107 110% 104% 107 x97%4 104 9 104 101'5 105 104 108 108 113 111% 116 117 122 
¢ Butler Brothers —— 624 958 8 9'% 7M 85% 7% 8% 6°4 76 6's 6%4 7 1% 6% 4 7) 7M% 9'%4 77 9 73 B7 33 11? 
4 412% preferred series 100 75 80 "6 82 "4 80 68 75 60', 6714 60 6212 61°54 64 63 6414 63! 67 6642 68 66 ” r 91, 65 713 : 
Butte Copper & Zinc Co 5 3% 3°28 3 33% 3% 4° 3! 45; 3°8 3% 3s 3% 3% 3°34 312 4',4 31 37 3% 43% 7, 4) 35, ‘4 
Byers (A M) Co ~macn—a® 20% 24% 19 235, 20 2334 1074 2342 20 23% 17 2044 18% 20 1845 20% 19 215 21 23%, 185 22 30! 23 
7% cum part preferred i100 101 104 100% 10342 100% 102'2 102% 104 991% 101 981% 98% 99 101 99 101 100 103 101 104% 101% 104 101% 105 
Byron-Jackson Co -==*® 24% 26%, 21% 25%2 2242 26% 23 26% 22% 23% 20'2 22 20% 224% 21%4 = 23%4 = 2242 23% = 22% 23% «= ek 22% 22-23% 
No par vaiue 1 Deferred delivery sale. rCash sale. x Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights. 
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January February " ‘Mareb April — May Jeune July August September Octeber : November / ‘December 
STOCKS Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High 
C SperShare § per Share § per Share $ per Share $ per Share SperShare § per Share SperShare § per Share § per Share Sper Share §$ per Shara 
Calter. Packing... ° 3342 363% 30 35% 31 36 32 343% 313% 32% 3042 321% 31 3234 32 33% 32 35 34 35% 34% 35% 3434 36% 
RS ee, 50 54 56368 54 55 54%4 55 52% 58 52 55 52% 53% 53 55 55% 54% 53 54% 53 59 523_ 531, 52 53 
Callahan Zinc-Lead Inc_____________ 1 15% 1% 1% 15% 158 1% 1% 15% 1% 1°53 1 1% 1 13% 1% 1%. 1% 1% 1% 2 135 17, 133 15% 
Calumet & Hecla Consol Copper_____ 5 4% 5% 4% 5% 4% 4% 4% 5 35% 414 32 tay 354 4% 373 4% 3% 864% 378 4% 3%, = 438 3354 4% 
Campbell Wyant & Cannon Fdry Co__* 21% 22% 18 21% 19% 22% 20 22% 1742 20%, 16! 17% 17's 1953 17% 19% 17 18 17% 20 18 19!., 18 19% 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Inc___-1. 66% 95, 11% 113 12% 12 12% 1l% 121% 10 ll‘, 10 112, 1074 12% 10%, 12% 9™% 11 934 10% 9%4 103, 93, 10% 
ee Se en ck maee 104% 108% 106% 107% 107 109% 106% 108 104 108 100 x103'2 102 105 104'2 106% 98 106 %4 9842 102! 100%2 102 987, 102 
Canada Southern Ry | nme 00 3742 393% 38 38 Ye 3742 39 38 40 39% 41 3542 40 3542 36 3534 39 39 40% 39 41 38% 40 38 41 
Canadian Breweries Ltd______________ * 16% 17% 16% 17% 17 18 18% 1834 185, 18 167, #17 a 1773 18% 18% 20% 20% 21 20% 21 1914 20% 
Canadian Pacifico Ry Co............25 13% 14% 11% 13% 11%. 12% 12 1234 11% 12% 10%, 11 11 12% 12 13% 13% 15% 13% 14% 1334 145, 14 15% 
EEE OE Eee * 40'4 45 41% 43% 42 44 42% 43%, 12%, 43'. 40's 43 234 46 45 462 46 4746 47 48 '. 48 50 46 51 
Capital Admin Co Ltd class A_______ 1 13% 15 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13 123%, 13% 12% 12! 12°83 14 13%% 14% 14 141%, 14% 15% 14%4 16 15% 1654 
a preferred séries A_..._......... em des 51% 53 50 52% ike ‘ 54 55! 52 54 S445 54 54 — 54 55 55 56 56 56! 564% 57 
Cepia. Barus. Be 1 53% 65% 5% 65% 5% 1% 672 5% 63% 7) 55% 7M, TM, Bl4 7 7% 7% 1% 9% 8 91, 7% 8% 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio Ry___100 102 105 106 108 100% 106 103% 105 102% 106%% 100 102 100 101 101 102 101% 102% 101% 103 100 102', 101 _ 102'2 
Carolina Power & Light Co_____--- 100 263, 27% 263%, 28% 27% 29% 2734 287% 28% 29'4 27% 28! 275, 285% 238 30 2834 3036 29% 30%%4 30% 315, 30%s 33 
Geepenter Steel Co... ..........ccnnna 5 32 35 % 31 34% 29% 32% 29% 31 2744 30 25% 27 2542 281% 2834 30 29% 31% 30% 32 30%, 32 2912 32 
Gere? Gerporation.__...................88 125, 13% 125% 14% 12% 14% 13% 145, 13% 1614 12! 14 13% 1414 14% 15 13% 15 14 16% 15 16%s 1553 18% 
4% series cum preferred___-______ 50 32 32% 314% 33% 30% 33% 33 34% 33% 37 31 32% 33 3342 33 33% 33% 37% 33% 37% 34 3512 34% 367s 
Carriers & General Corp... _----....- 1 65% 7% 6 7 6 6% 6% 6% 642 634 x6% 634 658 7% 7 1 TM ™ Tn Be 8 81. 734 82 
a ee eer 25 34! 3742 32% 37 32% 35% 32% 34! 30} 3434 30 3432 333, 37% 36 40 36% 39 36% 42% 40'%2 451.2 38% 45 : 
ew: a le} 138 136 138 134% 140 134% 137 135 138 135%4 140 135 137 135% 136% 137% 139 139% 141 139 146 140 144% 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.......... ama, 525, 553 52% 56 5542 58 55% 60 55 59 = - ae ‘ih na _ ain pa ike , ae ; és wnty 
ees ites captained apie ia am sie -— ins _ ibe 2742 29% 2678 30 29% 32% 31% 33% 31% 34% 30% 32% 315% 34% | H Bs by 
Preferred 4. 20°; sinioahetnsnah nites on au a — -— a ‘ihe — ‘asin _ ou - aia 100%, 101% 101% 102% x10! 102% 101% 1031, 102% 7 
Celanese Corp of America__-...... a 2 32 254% 29 25 28 231 27% =624%q 2634 23% 27% 226% 27% 255, 28 26% 29% 27% 29394 28% 337 31% 34% 
lst preferred $4.75 series_______- —* 100% 104 103% 104% 102 105 97 1013 981 100! 992 100% 99 10134 100% 101% 10154 102 101 103 101% 105 104 81053 
,, 2 BO Sa nee 100 128 131% 125 131 125% 131 120 128 120 215 x114 121% 120 125 122'2 125% 122% 126% 125% 12642 125 130 129 132% 
TF en a e 237% 26% 20% 24 18% 23 19% 22% 18 19%4 1334 17% 147, 163% 1542 17% 15 17% 16 187%. 17% 19%. 185%, 20 
Ee a ee 2 17%%4 i 17% 18 16% 18 16% 17%4 1653. 173 15'2 167% 155s 163% 16 17 16% 16% 16% 174 16% 173% 164%. 17% 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co____________*® 16% 16% 16% 16 16% 16 1642 1542 16% 1434 155% 15 1534 15% 16 15 15% 15 151% 15% 1512 x15 152 
Gemeeel Peundry’ Co......~.~......<06 1 9% iM 95% 10% 9% 11% 9% 11 7% 10 7T3— «= 83 77, 9% 7% 9 Bi. 9 85_, 9% 8% 9% 8%, 958 
Central of Georgia Ry Co vt c__------ ° 5% 3% 5% 3% 45% 4 4% 315 4 3 3% 3 34 342 3% 3% 3% 3% 4% 3% 4 3%, 4% 
5‘e preferred series B v t c___._.-100 2134 24%, 18 21% 16% 19 15% 19 14 1558 13% 15 13% 14%. 13% 14% 13% 13% 14%, 1238 13% 13 1 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec Corp__--® 7% ‘T% 6% T% 6% 7% 7% 7% 7 72 7 7% 7 7,2 7 7% 7%2 8% 8% 9 855 «9 8% 9% 
Central Ulinois Light Co ‘‘when dist’’__* a ~— -- -- — sina -- -- a _ _ oo _ a 34% 345% 33%. 35 33% 351 34% 367s 
om pecan «| -...2.......... 3.1) 10442 108 106 108 108% 110 107% 109% 107 108 x107 108 108 = 110 108% 131 «x110 © (122 107% 110 1100=s- 1112 111-1123 
Central N Y Power Corp— 
Cum pfd 3.40% aaties. bad SE 100 811% 84 R22 ROM 83 834 80 82 79% 81 80'2 8112 8312 84% 86'> 88% 85% 87 84 861% 86 8714 8614 87 
Central RR of New Jersey__.__-__-100 31% 35% 21% 32% 21% 26 22% 25 18 2514 16 191% 1653 2 12% 17 12% 14% 12%_ 13%% ae “— on _ 
LS Oe as ws etd —_ - sin — -- _ ow a —_ aos ~— —_ ‘toes 8 11% 8% 103% 9 $4, 
EO ee ae, SIO MAG a te a BER <a ‘ae “ a ‘ ‘ ae _ eal ne ™ o 12% 14% 12% 14 12 4 
Central & South West Corp com____-- 5 11% 11% ~©11% 12 11% 12% 12 12% 11% 123% 10% 11% 11 11% 11% 12% 11% 12% £==12% 13% 12% 14 13% 14% 
Beas... -.... A Ti eS tied gh 3 se i. an —_ A ' “ 7 _ _ — —_ ™ — anil 1/256 1/64 o= — 
Central Violeta Sugar Co____-_---- 9.50 10% 11% 9% 10% 9% 10% 10% 10% 9% 11% 10% 11% 10% 11 10%, 12 11% 12% 12 13% 11% 13% 11% 14% 
Century Ribbon Mills Inc_____-----__ * To 8 sin auk 8 BY 8 8 7% 1% 6%4 678 642 7M%, 7% 8 7 TM 7 BY x67% 7 Th4 Bg 
Cerro. de Pasco Copper Corp___..---.- 5 18% 21% 173%, 20% 17% 20 18% 20%. 1654 - 19% 15% 17 14%, 18 1473 19% 17% 18% 17% 2058 18 19%, 18\%e 19% 
Certain-teed Products Corp.._------- 1 11%. 13% 10% 12% 11% 12% 10% 1255 97%8 115, 9% 105% 10% 11% 11% 12% x11% 14% 13% 145, 13% 14% Xx13% 16% 
Oe © 925 27 24% 25% 25% 26% 23% 26 23 2414 23 2442 22% 23% 23% 27 25% 27 26 23 27% 31° 28%, 3i 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co (The)... 22% 24% 20% 23% 21% 22% # £21 22 201 2134 18% 20%, 19% 22% #23 25% 23% 25% 24% 2% 2632 29 299 «3M 
OS eae . 9212 94%. 95 96% 92 97% 92% 95 9212 96 91 94 92% 95%2 95 97 96 97 97 98 95 971 x97 98% 
Checker Cab Mfg Corp_._.__-__---1.25 TW2 87s 6% 73% 6% Te 6% 1% 6 7% 53a OG 534 0 638 5% 6% 5% 6% 6 13% 6 234 Wy 91% 
Chesapeake Corp of Virginia_____.._.5 27'2 28% + 20% = 191%2 22% 19% 2032 18 20% 18 19 1742 1842 18 19 19 0 =22 21 22%, 22 225, 2: 25 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry Co_________ 25 31% 34% 31% 32 31% 33 32 32% 31% 33% 297% 32% 30 31% 3074 32% 29% 31% 27% 30% 27 28% 27% 29% 
34a‘ convertible preterred__. __ 100_—s* 7S 84 83% 85 8134 84 81% 83 80 8212 7934 BL 80 = 883 2 84 81% 84% 80% 82% £77 815% 77's &2 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR-_-~~-- bd 415 52 a 45% 4 5% 4% 5% 4%, 52 312 415 358 4 355 4Y% 334 4% 4 4% 4 5a 4 4% 
Ohl iva A” 11% B% 1034 9 li 10 117% 9% 12 8 9? 8% 9 833 9% B52 9% 8% 9% 8% 9% 87n 869% 
Chicago Corp (The)-.-._.-._-- peste: 1 9% 11% 9 10% 9% 11% 10% 11! 10 3912 9% 10% 912 10% 10 10% 10 11% 10% 1132 10% 13 125, 14 
Chicago Great Western Ry Co-_~--~- 50 87% 10% 1V%, 9 7% 9% 9% 103 812 10% TV 834 8 9. 8! 95% 8% 9 8% 10% 10 125, 12% 13% 
5% preferred_ Sa 163% 18% 135% 16% 14% 16% 16% 1742 14 1644 12%, 1446 13°%4 15°% 15% 1658 15% 17% 16% 18%%4 18% 20! x18% 192 
Chicago Ind'polis & Lou class A---25 858 10 7% 85 72 8% 7% 842 6% 7% 5% 6% 5% 6% 6 6% 6 7 6% 7% 6% 17 64 
se aoe es ieasaheaapaal 4% 5% 353 41 3% 4% 4 4% 342 4% 3 35% 3 334 3% 3% 3% 4 3% 414 3% 3% 3% 43q 
Chic Milw St Paul & Pac com vic ae 634 85% Ste 7 5% 8 6% 6! 758 5 634 4°, 35% 47% 6 54% 6% 5% T% 6% 7 65a 8% 6% 8% 
Series A preferred vtc + sacitesiinain 30% 33% 23% 317% 23 25% 233% 267% 20 241'% 7 2038 1842 22% 20 : 23 20% 27% 25% 2834 2634 305, 27%, 34% 
Chic & North Western common_._.---* 12% 15 1042 13 11% 145 13 14% 11% 13% 9% 115% 10% 11% 10% 12 10% 117%, 10%, 12's 9% 11% 9% W% 
Preferred series A 5% ----------100 33%2 36! 29%2 337% 31% 35 32 35 291% 327s 27 30% 27 2974 28 30% 27% 30% 2734 30 24%, 285, 24 24% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool__........---* 265% 30% 25 26% 25% 29% 7 29% 24% 273, 2154 x25 23 25% 24% 26% 25% 27% 25% 28% 27% 28% #265, 29M 
$3 convertible prefe rred___ renin 4934 51 49% 504 51% 53 51 5342 52 5514 491% 53 49°%% 51 50! 2 5042 52% 50% 52 50% 54 53% 55% 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific— 
a © 32 «3A %e «= BYa 34¥e 28% «32% «= 29% 325% 28% 31 2514 29% 28 29% 29 31% 30% 32% 32 34% 33% 38% 38 42% 
Preferred conv series A ex-div__.100 6412 174 65 G2. 64% 67 6534 68 63% 66 56% 61? 53%— 62 62 65 64 ” 72 74 73 80%, 79 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co Inc____----_- . 12%, 12% 12 12% 12 12% 10% 12% 10 11 10 10! 105s 11 10%4 11% 10% 11% 11% 2 ll% 13% 11% 13% 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co____.--_____ 10 16 161% 14 15%, 14% 14% 14% 145% 13°4 14% x13 14 1342 14% 13%. 14 13 13% 13% 1414 13! 141% 1342 14% 
Childs Co ____ i PRY 4 5. 3% 4% 3% 4% 24 4 242 3\8 2% 2% et ee | 258 33 24%. 3% 2% 4 3% 3% 3% 3 
S'2% preferred _ PARE 100 53 60 49 564 49% 52 42% 50! 36 4715 35 41 38 41 38 42}, 39 44% 39 47 41 4A! 45 497% 
Chile Copper Co____._.._.____._-_...295 34 36 32% 33 33 33 33% 35 34 355% 31 34 —- -- 34 = 34 patie aa 31 32 30'2 32 30%. 30% 
Chrysler Corp ee a. ae 58 51% 66% 515g 55% 50 527% 47'2 53% 441, 47° 47% 51 50} 53% 50% 535 §1% 58% 5442 61% 59% 68% 
Cinn Gas & Bice Co (The)___-----8.50 27% 29% 27% 29142 27% 29% 26% 28% 827 30M 2814 30 287% 30% 2854 30% 28% 323% 29% 32 29 31%4 3@e 31% 
7 } q 
R eht asia nical a PO eee FSS ae ae poo _— ‘on onan _ -- 32 ’ _* ; om -<- - -- = =——_ wap ns — 
4. call series .pfd___._- ——— 9712 102% 101% 103% 100% 10255 101 103 101 103%4 101%4 103%, 103 104% 103 70454 102% 105% 101 103 101'* 104'%4 103 105 
Cinc Milling Machine__..___.______ 10 20% 22 x20 21% 21% 24% 22% 24 2142 22% 20 2234 22% 253% 24% 26% 24% 26% 25%2 76% 24%, 26 25 29 
CIT Financial Corp_.._-_- RS ae 4215 45 421% 45% 44 48% 47% 49%5 49% 52% 47 50 7 51 50%. 5342 522 56% 54% 57 55 5954 57% 59% 
OS Te 25 2914 27 29%, X27% 29 - -- “ ; -- - -- -- -- ae -- -- an 
oa Investing Co--—- pemnceenonen 5 6% 1% 6% x7 6% 7% 7% 8% 72 8% 6% 7%» 7 9% “6% 7% 9% @%e 9% 7% 9% B% 9% “B% 
§12° preferred 100 80 82 81 82 83 83 _ 79'2 81! 82 82 —_ ‘in 86 86 81% 85 31% 386 82'2 85 
oi susdeeas Rd ee ee oe ee “A ; 28 8629! 28% 291 255% 28% 26 28 277% 29 28% 29% 28% 30 2915 30% x29% 34% 
City Stores Co_.....____------------5 16% 18% 17 18% 17% 18% 16% 18% 16% 18 160 «17% 16% «177 16% 18% 17% 19% 17 19% 16% 18 17% 19 
Clark Equipment Co_____.__------__ 20 «42812 30% 26% 29% 25% 27% 26 28 24 2878 2034 24 24! 27 2434 26% 23% 25% 24%, 26 23% 2534 23%, 26% 
Ccc & St Lenis Ry Co.......... 100 ii o- _— -- -- = -- - = con mes —_= —_ pa — — —_— =< - -- -- 
5% non-cumulative preferred__._.100 82 82 mia 79 85 8 77 _ . --. —_ =. o- 70 70 6842 68% 69 69 67 69 63 69 
Cleveland Elec Ilum Co common ___.* x39 42% 3 41% 36% 40% 38 a0% 387% 413 395s 405s 38% 40 38°4 41% 3934 42% 39% 43 415 43% 4144 4344 
Rights — ate eeee adlia Ota ne a — -- 5 i a =. _ = +4 oy aond — —- —— -- -- 
4.50 series preferred___________..-* 109% 112 109 112% 109 111% #=$§$§4410% 111! 11072 111° 111 11242 11 112) 641i) 111% «110 , 11% 103 110'2 108%, 110%, 108 111 
Pn te Gena Bronze Corp (The)__1 23% 253% 23 242 23% 24% 23 24 2158 - 233 2058 21%% 22 2312 221% 26% 2456 26 25% 26% 25% 27% 27 28% 
SGh: BORTONE oc noccececconnne 100 105 105 105 105% aie ra 106 106 10612 107 106's 10643 106% 107 107 =108 106 106% 10624 107 107 107% pie 
Cleveland & Pitts RR Co 7% gtd_.-.50 70% 172 W1'2 73 70 105% 6812 70'2 66 67 62" 2 66 64 67 64)2 65% 65% 67% 65% 66%, 63 66 6112 64% 
Special guar 4% betterment stk-.-50 39%, 43 42 42 40% 41% 39% 40% 36 40 37% 38'2 3B) 384237, 38 37% 38% 37% 37! 37% 39 364 3744 
Climax Molybdenum a Se 125% 15% 13% 147%, 13%8 15 13% 14'5 13 143% 12 1334 114 13°% 10'2 13% 113% 12% 11%, 12 n 10% 11°4 107% 14 
Clinton Industries ete ere eae 25%2 30% 26 29% 26% 29% 28% 30 28'2 30's 24'2 28% = 2572 28% 28%6 31 28% 31% 28% 317% 29% 31% 31%, 35% 
4'2 cur nv preferred________10 ae o- ~< -- -- -- -- - ae = ae Oe “2 — —, -- - -- 101%4 105% 
Guana } aaa sit: Seapine = 43, "55% a% 5% 94% 53 4% 5% #4 5 3% «4% 0—CO MCCOY 3% 41% 3% 4% 4 4% 9% 4% 4 5% 
Cluett, Peabody & Co Inc____-- © 27% 30% 27% 30% 24% 27% 22% 25 221—_ 24% 21% 23% 2212 25 22%, 24% X24 25% 23% 255, 225% 24 23% 25% 
7% preferred _ ____----------100 138% 140 138% 140 139 139 138% 141 138% 140 137-139 133 140 138 144) 137) 44% 134 137 134-140 137 140 
4% cumulative 2nd preferred----100 78 8242 80 80% 75 80% $71 75 72 74 73 73%2 7342 95 7512 76% 76% %8 74 77 70%, 74 71% 76 
Se. 2) ee ae - 52 30% 140 135 1375, 132% 137! 130 135% x124% 132} 13144 143 139 164 156 172 160 167%, 155% 169'5 159 1693 
“Gos — wa Ek PAI "30" "81% “1% 63 61 62% «624% -G3'2_—C~E 134 -G2%q—-XG0%_ «3 61% 64 6142 63% 61 62% 60% 62 54 61%, «Se ST 
Coca-Cola International Corp-----__- * 1075 1075 -- -- ~~ ~~ =a : : te an rate — i = . ~~ 
Colgate-Palmolive- ony Seip © 30% 34% 29% 30% 30% 34% 31% 33% 33 35! 330 3572 0 35"2 39 38 40% 38% 40% 86392 «43 41% 43% x41¥2 43% 
$3.50 preferred cere Fe 92g 91 93% 91% 93 90% 92', 92 93! 93 94) 92% 9442 9374 96 93%2 96% 9442 96 9454 97! 9532 100 
Collins & Aikman Corp____--_------- ¢ 14% 17% x13% 15% 13% 15 13% 1641 14% 16%, 13% 15 14% 16%. 14% 16 14% 16 154% 17% 15% 1655 15% 17% 
Colonial Mills Inc _____-_------20 18% 19% 15% 19% 15 17% 15% 16% 15%2 16% 15% 165% 16% 1732 1748 18% 18% 20% 18% 20 19% 20%, 195% 21 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp- i ee ee » 1572 19 16 18 x16 17% 1634 1814 14 17% 12% 14 13 1434 14 15YVs 14% 15% 15 16’ % 1445 16'% 145, 16% 
5% cum cony pfd______-___- 20 1732 195% 17% x18%, 17% 18 174% 19 1542 1754 15 16 15 16 15%2 17 16 17 1654 171% 1555 167 16 17 
Colorado & Southern Ry Co. Pie 93, 12 8% 103% 8% 10% 9 10 9 107% PEA 9 81% £34 812 10% 8% 11 10% 147% 121% 1434 13 17% 
4% non-cum 1st preferred___.__- 100 11% 13% 10 11% 10 11% 9% 11 958 11's 6% 10. 9 9” § %+NM% 9% 12% 11% 15 12% 14% 13 17% 
4% non-cum 2nd preferred___...100 94% 11% 10% 10% 9 10'% 9 1012 3 10% 7% 812 8% 9 9 10% 9 11 10% 14! 12 14 12%. 16% 
a ype ae a a 18 19% 17% 19% 17% 18% 17% 17% 17% 19 18% 197% 17% 22% 22 25'% 2354 251 14% 29% 
Case 3 ..._...._.. Ee Gee pire 250 21354 23% 18% 21% 1734 19% 16% 19% 17 18 165— 1734 1v42 18% 1734 19% 7¥s 225% 22 25 23% 25% 24%, 28% 
Columbia Gas System a nannnnn= * 10% 11% 10% 11% 11 11% 10% 12 10%, 11%4 : 9% 103% 10%4 11 1042 11% 10% 1% xill% i117, 10%, 11% 41% 13 
- sean en en Tee 3/64 5/64 2 aa a ait 
Rights .......0-... 1... 202 nwn=-e -- on _— -- — ~ -- - — — ‘ a es 
: : " , * Vy, 1s "3 5, 77 9% 9 10 954 11% 834 105% 974 113% 1094 125% 12 13% 11% 13) 12! 33! 121 13% 
bar py ta ) np sienemecenonnmscietatite a a, a3 49° 50, 40 48% ~«53 54 54 55% 58 53'2 55% 455 = 5B. 5834 56% 59% GBY% 68 68% 456% 67! 63. 655% 
Columbian Carbon Co__-----_-----_--* 9934 32% 29% 32 29% 31% 29 31% 29% 3172 265% 30 299 21% 30% 32 29% 31 29% 3215 x30 30 s% Se 
be ; a4 1 Y% 41 oied ‘ ‘ nae — oon _— - oe o< a 
a a pee. oe Co--10 357% 40 oa oom oS 20% 21% 30% 21% 18% 20% 193% 20% 20% 21% 20% 22% 30% 21% 1955 20% x19% 30% 
cw - - jo a ie See. oa eos 953; 92 9@1; © IP 941 95 94! 257 24% 26% 24Y, 271 = aa2 ana 
] shy a 223 9 21! 233 22% 25% 223 253% 23 2672 20 : 24%2 4% <0 24%%4 < Ma «3°73 74 74 < 4 25 26 253 275 
Commercial eae ine 8 471, 40%, 46% 49% «48% 52 4834 50% 50% 51, 47% 50% 49% 52 Sl%s 53% 53% SS%m 53% 56 547% 58% x56% 60% 
3.60% cum preferred___-__------100 95 100% 96% 100 96% 100% 98 100'2 98% 100‘2 9544 99% 26% 100’ 9812 101% x99 102% 101 102% 101% 105 x103% 10724 
Commercial Solvents Corp--------- © 16% 17% 16% 17% xX16% 17% 14% 17%. 14% 15% 13% 14% 13% 15% 15% 16% 15% 16% 16% 177%, = «16% + 18% 175% 20% 
3 aaah, Meh: . : y, 3%, 3% 334 3% 3% 3°34 32 8 “4 ‘Ve 4 542 te Pace ps 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp----- 4 * 3% 3% 37a : a 108 4 98. 100 99% +} . 943, 99% 97% 13% 102% 105% x103 207% 107. 108°, : 
96 preferred series... ..............-+ 8912 98% 95 97% 9 % : ~~ = 
~~ aNo par value. a Deferred delivery sale. c Formerly City Ice and Fuel Co. r Cash sale. x Ex-dividends. y Ex-rights. 
-— 
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January Riteuses March April May June July pany egies October November December 
STOCKS —_ — bp a = Pn pe oe bps Pen p yon ao Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
per Share per Share s per are > per Share } per are per are $per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 
Commonwealth Edison Co. _.25 25% 27% 25% 265% 25% 27% 26 27 26 27% X25% 26% 27 27% 27% 28% 29% 28% 29% 28% 30% 
Conde Nast Publications (The)_______* 8 9%, 1%, 812 73% 8% 1% 814 8 84 7% x8Y¥%, 8 10%2 858 9% 10 9% 10% 9% 1042 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc_______ bss dcdlncuea 28% 29% x28 30 28 30 2634 2942 26% 27% 2434 265% 28 28 257% 27% 30 27% 30% 26% 29 
Consolidated Cigar Corp_____________* 2534 26% 25% 26% 2542 26% 26 27 27 29 26% 27 27 29% 29 30 31% 30% 32 30% 34% 
Consolidated Coppermines Corp.___--5 4 4% 3% 4% 358 4 34% 3% 2% 3% 2% 3 3Y, 3% 2% 3% 3% 3% 35 3% 3% 
Consolidated Edison Co of N Y Inc-_* 21% 23 21% 23% 21% 23% 22% 23% 22 23 2 21% 22% 2% 23% 2538 25 26% 27% 26 27 26% 29% 
$5 preferred _____ Baawesmacee * x1065s 107! 106% 107%4 10642 107% x106 107% 106%4 107%2 106% 107%x107 108 Ya 108% 10758 107 109 1075% 1081, 107%4 109 
Consolidated Grocers Corp____--1.334% 125, 14% 12 1234 12 13 12% 12% 12% 13% 11 12% 121% 12% 12 11% 13% 13 137 13% 14% 
Consolidated Laundries Corp aa S%4 9% 8 834 838 9 834 9% 842 9% 858 9% ll 11 103% 11% 11% 10%, 11 103%, 11% 
yee apt Natural Gas Co__..___.15 4i'2 46 41 45% 43 46! xX40%q 445% 40 44 3844 4034 42 td 40% 40% 43°54 40% 441 40% 4354 
onsolidated RR of Cuba 6% pfd_.100 18% 21% 11% 19 14% 16% 15% 20% 15% 19 14 18 17% 17% 915% 16% 18% 1514 163 15% 17%, 
Consolidated Retail Stores Inc__.-_--1 10% 12 11% 11% 11 12! 11% 11% 11 11% 10 11% 11% 12 11% 11% 11% 10% 113, 10% 115% 
. s ids > ‘tile ‘ c 2 9% 9g! °71 3 va 71 73 nay, 3/, 3, 3 71 71 gl 5 Q3 7 5 
Consolidated Textile Co Inc 10c 8 9% 8 9% x7M% 84% 7 8 1%, 734 7 Ve 73%, 73% 83% 7 Yo 7 Ye 9% 85% 9 8% 10% 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp_--.1l 8°74 10% 8% 958 8% 11% 10% 12% 9% 11% 8 942 10 12 95% 9% 11% 95% 113 9% 11 
Consumers Power Co into 3042 33% 32Y 33 33% 35 335~ 35'2 3258 36 32% 34% 33% 33 30% 31% 33 32 331 32% 347, 
“When distribute a”’ ae a ; = wes. eee 30 30% 30% 31% 31% 7 ‘ . 
$4.50 preferred meies -* 105% 107 105 106 10514 108 103% 106 1035s 1063 x105'%4 107 08% 111 108 %4 108 109% 109%, 111% 110% 113% 
$4.52 preferred * 106%. 108 106% 107! 107 108%, 105% 1075 10542 1075 x106%4 108% 108% 109 x107"%4 107%4 10842 108! 109° x109 110% 
Container Corp of America — 33% 37% 33 36 334% 35%. 3342 355 30 34 27% 31 35 36 34%%4 36 40 ¥. 38 40! 37% 41% 
4% cumulative preferred 100 95 97 96 97 97 97 96%, 9742 x95! 97 93 96 96 99% 992 98% 101 101 103 101 103 
Continental Baking Co : ease 13% 15% 13% 14% 13% 14% 135, 14% 133 15% X13% 14% 14%% 15, 147% 15 16! 1445 16% 16% 17% 
$5.50 preferred wee 85 90 87 90! 885. 91! 89% 91! 90 934 x91% 93% 92% 96 93 92% 95 92% 95! 95 x98 
Continental Can Co Inc 28 31% 35 32% 34 335 363 32! 353 32 34 30% 33% 33% 341 327 33% 5g 3 345, 37% 
$3.75 preferred siete emenlate 97% 98 98% 98" 983% 99 14 9834 9914 97% 98% 95 97% 100% 1021 101 , 101 Vs 102% 1903 Sth 101 %, 10254 
Continental Diamond Fibre te 842 9% 8% 834 8 Ye Blo 8% 834 x65e 82 6% 6% 7 Wa 67% 7 9% TV, 9 8 9% 
Continental Insurance Co_- — 60 63 Ve 56% 6142 60 63! 61 62°4 59% 63534 57 60 60% 64 62 66. 69 2 66 72 7 71844 
Continental Motors Corp: -- Pee | 7 8% 6% 7% 6! 7% 61 7 6 Ye 634 5% 6% 6 Ys 6% 5% 5% 6% 52 61% 5 6% 
Continental Oil Co of Delaware ee 51142 56% T% 53% x495g 557% 54 5838 54% 577 51 56 ve 57% 60%e2 60 61% 65% 59 65 59% 65% 
Continental Steel Corp____-~ = 14 14% 153 13% 15 13% 15% 13%. 15 x11%4 14 i1l% 12% 13 1334 12% 12% 13% 13 13% 12% 14% 
SS Corp 5) 26 293 24% 27%4 26 2914 272 327% 32%, 36 28% 33% ame vee ee pret a sie Fees 
ew common 5 1944 20% 23% 22% 2042 21% 23% 21% 237 21% 24%, 
a $3 prior preferred ° 54 55%, 54% 54% 52 54% 53 53 54 55% 52 54 52% 521% x531%4 53 54% 53% 541 53% 55 ‘ 
opper Range Co 11% 12%, 10%, 12's 10% 10%4 93, 10% 9 10 10% 10%4 10'%4 10% 12 11 12% 11% 13% 
Copperweld: Steel Co nneunslancaer 17% 119% 15% 17% 1434 165 14% 153 135, 145 12 13% 14% Vy 37 1 634 Ye VV, 
Convertible preferred 5% series___50 49% 51 51% 52 . 50 501. 49°, 501 x49 5 51 ‘ 491% 494, 2% - on 49% 20% aie an a . oo 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp_____---1l 10 11% 83% 10% 858 95% 812 9% 8 854 7 8 8% 9% 8% 9% 103 914, 10% 9 11% 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co 20 51 54%4 49% 527% 495, 521 51! 5342 52 5334 50% 53 53 54%4 54 545% 567% 55 5734 56% 58% 
Corning Glass Works__-_-~~- sbtiimteac aia 20'2 22 O% 22 2034 233 20 23 20%, 22% 21%, 26% 26' 26% 23 % 23% 25% 25 28'. 28%, 30% 
342% preferred series 100 94 99% 8 99% 97 98 98 99 97 9812 98 99 99 ¥, 100 99 99 101 99%4 10014 100% 10242 
Cum pid 342% series of 1947_ <a 92%2 98% 98% 99 97'2 98 98 98 97142 98% 98 99% ~ 101 101 101% 101% 100 101 101% 102 
Corn Products Refining Co_---__--~- 57 6134 59% 62 62 637% 62% 64 62% 645, 57% 625% 62 64 62 62%, 65%, 64 651% 64% 73% 
7% cum preferred —— 71" 176% 176 178! 72 176 171%4 174 173 178 17742 182 a+ 186. 184! 181% 184 180% 1821, 180% 1842 
Rs Oe ee. 1 342 3% 3% 3% 34% 4 354 4% 3% 4\%4 3% 3% 4 46 358 3% 4%, 3% 435 4 51 
Coty International Corp._-__-_-._---1 2 2% 1% 2% 173 2% 1% 2% 1% 2% 1% 1% 2 2 1%%4 1% 258 2 2% 1% 23 
CE ee a 2942 32% 26% 313 28 30 245% 294% 23% 26 213 24Y, 26% 28! 27 26% 281% 263% 2934 27%, 297, 
334% preferred__._____._._____-._-_._.100 99 99 99 99 99 100 9915 100% 99 100 96 98 V4 98 100! 99% 994% 99% 100 103% 103 104 
Creameries of America eal 834 934 8% 914 x87s 10% 95, 10 9% 10% 9% 10 10% 11% 11% 12 12% 12% 1414 13M 14! 
Cream of Wheat Corp _- sien d Geabaaaiae 23% 25% 23 24% 24 25 24! 25% 26 2638 25% 26 27% 27! 26 26% 27% 26% 281 275% 291 
Crown Cork & Seal Co Inc 2.50 165, 19% 5% 175% 16% 18 15%8 1844 14% 16 14 15% 15% 15 5 14 13% 15% 15% x16% 15% 17% 
$@ cum preferred:___....._... mm, 36783 41%. 40%, 42° 42 4234 41% 427% 37%. 39% 38% 39% 41! 41 39 39 405% 38°54 40 385, 40 
Crown Zellerbach Corp at 2453 27% 23 25% 24 26! 23% 25% 22% 24 20 22% 25 265% 25 274% 29% 27% 2876 285% 30 
$4120 preferred ; icéuuntbanaade . 94% 97 ¥e 95 97 94 98 96 97 3 96 98 95% 96 2 99%, 101 100 100% 102 100'2 102 102% 105 
‘ $4 ‘omg > se iagee . Sic tacbaaod _- oo 96 a x95 ¥e 94 " 94% 94! 95 90 95 90% 9042 93 94 94 98 9914 98 98 99 993 
rucible Steel of America __ al 2¢ 24 , 22% 20 2258 194 22% 18'@ 21% 15% 18% 13% liv4 lb! lo’2 18 14 17! 1542 173 
5% convertible preferred _______100 66 12% 70 71 691 71%, 66} 70\4 62%, 67% 5544 62% 5944 60 57% 17% 59 v4 44 58! 50 Vg 57 
_  - 6% ag preferred 7 oar 2 30 26 2815 26 3 24 28 22 25%, 23 22 '%2 21% 22% 26% 22'4 23 22% 24% 
uban-American ugar Co ss 41 53% 12%. 15% 12! 13 48 2%e 13% 12% 14 12% 13% 14y 16 1414 14% 15% 14%, 15%% 15 16%, 
7% preferred i __.100 am 150 160 x6 
Cudahy Packing Co 10 7 834 7% 8 7 8% 7 815 6% 7% 334 7 i% 7% TM 7} sV, 4 83 7! 8% 
472°. cumulative preferred 100 67) 73 T1% 72% 69 72 68 69%8 €3%, 66 60 60 64% 6614 65! ” 665 . 69 ; 67! . 68! 66 Pn 695% 
Cuneo Press Inc ._9 12 13 12 13! 12 124% 11% 12% 11% 12% 10% 11% 12% 1244 11? 10% 11% 10% ll'2 10°, 12% 
Cunningham Drug Stores In¢ 2.50 1634 13 16 17 16% 17%4 7's 17%8 17 1752 17‘ 193 19% 23% 207 21 23% 22 23 224% 25% 
Curtis Publishing Co (The) ° 634 7% 4% 678 548 7 578 6738 5% 6 5 5 Vg 6% T, §! 6%, Bis 6! 1% 6% 73 
$7 preferred -- ™ ian 129 126 125, 1194, 124 1 20 1220 118 121 109 116 119 126'2 124% 125% 145% 140 144 119 144! 
Cc ties ‘Wright © camels a 7 a = a 4% @ 43% 4612 - 43% 46% 43% 44% 48 Ye 50%, 46 47% 51 50% 52! 49% 512 
urtiss right Corp is 9! 8% 9: x9 934 854 9% 8 9% 7%, 9% 9 85% 7%, 7% BY, "WM, 11, 7 77 
Class A 1 2% 24% 21 23! 21% 2334 213% “23% 20% 22 18% 21 20 Ys 20% x19%%4 20% 2114 20%. 2114 19% 21 
Cushman’'s Sons Ine 7 prefer rred 100 136 137 135 135 133 136 2 135 136 13642 136% 135 136 134 135 136 ‘ 136 136 
Cutler-Hammer Inc _----- 24 26 V4 224 2 23% 24 21 24'8 22! 24% 20% 23% 22% 22% 19%, 20% 21% 21! £3! 913 2 
234 22 22 9 2 / s 23% 21% 24 
a ee 2 3% 6 Vg 23% 27 24 2514 ‘ a mye a wm 
New on . 1342 15'4 1153 14 9% 12 a 11% 11%, 11! 10'%5 11% 13! 11 135% 13 15 
Cum pfd 33,4 series A 100 7 91 91 9212 92 93 9142 93 91% 92% 925 94 92%%4 96 94 95 Ye 96 955% 967 : 96 96! . 
Davega Stores Corp 2.50 13'2 14 12 378 12% 13 12 1234 12% 13 11% 12% 11% 12 11% 13 13% 13% 1345 13% 145% 
5‘. conv preferred 20 15 15% 15% 16 15%4 16 16% 17 167% 17% 1642 16% 17 Y% 17‘e 16) 16% 16% 16 16 15% 15% 
Davison Chemical Corp (The inca 8 20'4 17% 185% xl16% 17% 17 18% 17% 19% 16% 18% 20 21 20 '2 91 29 214% 9 x213 291 
Dayton Power & Light (The) Co 3 iM 29% 28% 301, 28'2 29 2612 30% #29'%% 31 2744 29% 27% 28%, 28% 28% 30 2842 30% 235% 303 
Rights : ini - — se , . " 
Preferred 3.75 series A 100 G2 95% 93 95 9314 96 93 95 o2 9534 93 96 9642 98! 97% 954% 98 9512 971% 96 97! 
Preferred 3.75¢ series B 100 22'2 95% 93 95 92'2 9S 93 94 93 95 94 95 97 9814 984 97 98 ¥. 98 9912 98% 100! 
Dayton Rubber Co 50c Gl4 10°%% 9% 9°54 gl, 10 915 10 4 9 101% 7T\o 9% 81, re) 8 8% 103 10's 121; 10 11% 
Decca Records Inc 50c Th 9% 6% i's 638 738 6% 7 4%% 642 4% 5 2 7 WWM%, 6! NW, Bir 8 9 1¥, 914 
Deep Rock Oil Corp 1 27 29 25 28% 25 2" 22% 26 2142 23% 17 19% 21% 24% 22! 23% 28 23 26! 22% 245% 
Deere & Co - ‘ * 32 34% 32% 34% SM, 3634 33 355% 31% 35 30% 34% 37% 38 36% 37% 43% 36% 427% 375% 40 
7% preferred on 20 31! 34 31% 33 1 324 31% 32% 31% 32% 31% 32 35 Yea 36 24%% 344% 35% 34! 352 35! 36 
Delaware & Hudson Co 100 33, 403% 33 40%4 3214 3534 343g 3642 30% 345% 26 30% 30 32% 28% 26 1% 31% 27% 3014 27 Ve 31% 
Delaware Lack & West RR Co 50 Ble 9% Te 9 Ts Bi, Te 82 6%8 8 5! 6% 6°%4 748 62% 6% Bi, TV 8 = Vp "OV 
Delaware Power & Light Co 13.90 2 — 19% 20 19 19% 20% 21 203 20% 214 20% 27 211 223 
J oe / “ - 4 «<8 
Denver & Rio Grande Western RR 
Co escrow ctfs for com stock 100 414 27% 20% 26 1's 245% 23! 27/2 2 27 19 22% 23! 241, 2214 94% 29 26%, 29! 28 30% 
Escrow ctfs for preferred stoc! 100 +) 034 423 50°, i] 46 3912 43'2 38 4214 34% 393 40! 2 41 45 49 46 48: “48% 535% 
Derby Oil Co (The 4 ie 13% 14% 12% 14! Vy, 147 
Detroit Edison Co 20 0 21% 214%, 22 21 22 21% 822% 213%, 22% 21 22 22 223% 22% 22% 23 21% 23 at y aaa 
Rights uae Qh 3 dh 
Detroit Hillsdale & S W RR Co_.._.100 57'% 5% 554% 56 51% 55 50 52 50 55 52 ‘a 52 52. 50 56— 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co 1 812 9% Te 8°54 7°38 Be 6% 8! 6% 6%%4 4% 6% 5% on 6 6% 1% 6 63 63 “a1 
Detroit Steel Corp . 1 23% 24% 23% 24%4 22%, 2442 19% 23 i8 20% 15 16% 18 % 19! 18% 20 23% 22 23% 20% 23 
DeVilbiss Co (The) 5 115, 12%. 11% 12 11! 13 ll¥e 12%4 11% 12! 11% 12 12% 12%%4 1154 11% 12% 11% 13! 12% 13 
Devoe & Raynolds class A-- .12.50 M4, 22 19% 21 20 2134 19% 21% 17 20 164% 17% 17% 19! i8 18 20% 193, 221; + ~ m 
Diamond Match Co --- * 38 40 36% 40 36 385% 86 36% «37% «8©=— 34 37% 32% 34% 34! 372 31% 32% 35% 32% 36 32%, 393 
6¢ participating preferred 95 42 45 43% 45°, 41 43° 40°54 2 41'% 44 39% 422 41% 42 37% 39 42 r 391 ‘. re ; yet : a 
Diamond T Motor Car Co 2 li 12 11% 12 10% 113% 10% 12%% 10% 11% 93 104 10% 11% x10% 10% 12% 11 = 12% 113 13% 
Diana Stores Corp 50 6% 7% 65% 71 7 TY x7 7% 6% 7% 7a 734 73 BY, 83 Vs, 93 ‘ 9: 
Distillers Corp-Seagrams Ltd 2 13°%4 15% 13% 14%: 13'%4 14! 13'4 14 13% 14% 12% 15% 15% 167% 15 * 16% 17% 16 : 7 ; 185¢ 1856 
Diveo Corp 1 14 17 9% 15'2 10% 117; 11 1342 10% 11% 10% 11 113 11% 11% 11% 12% 11% 421 10% ieee 
Dixie Cup Co * 27% 30 24% 28%, 6 BY, 2742 29! 26 293%, 24% 25% 28! 9%, 28% 30 34% «633% «38% «37 33} 
Class A __ te a a. 1 48% 51 49 51%, 49 3 49 5242 45% 49% 48: 50 48 48%. 50% 50 535, x49% 52. 
Doctor Pepper Co -- * 10% 11% 11 11° 11 14% 12 13% 11 12% 10 10% 11 11%, 10% 10% 411% 10% 107 10% 11 
. ; . oe c Q3 € y, 3 b's } 2 ; 96 9903 5 s " q 7 ‘ 2 . a - 
Deehier-Jarvis Corp ---5 o% 3. 28% 31. I ao% 3% 8626) 628% 0 — 8% ST 29° 30%— = X29" 33. 34% «=. 333% 36% «= 35% 38 
Dome Mines Ltd — ~— 12 2 15% 13% 15% s 15 14% 17°%8 15%8 17% 15% 16% 16% 7 1634 16% 183% 15! 177; 14 an 
Douglas Aircraft Co Inc ie ° 4942 54 48% 57°45 5 63 5912 631% 58 61% 56 59 607 6012 57% 61% 712%, 6334 6934 5 oa 
Dow Chemical Co 15 47 50% 46% 497%. 47 49% 43 472 43'4 48% 43% 45% 481 487% 457% 49% 51% 50% 52%, Wg a aes 
Rights _# ‘ = 2 wo seo 
Cum pfd series A $4 dividend___-.* 104 105 103. 104% 10344 103% 101% 102% 102% 104 104 104% 106 106 =—:107% 106% 107 106% 107 107 ‘6 " 
2nd preferred $3.25 div__---------- > 363 108 %4 101% 107°%4 104'2 108 101 105% 101% 107% 101 104 107 107 105 108 1105 109 aaa aris A 
resser Industries Inc  ~-.---~---.-50c 19% 22% 19% 21%% 20% 225% 21% 223% 21 24% 18 20% 19% 1934 17 17% 19% 17} 1c 167 183 
Conv preferred 3°4%c series 100 -84%4) «86% 85 85 81 Ss Bl 80 - 80%4 80% 84 84 83 83% 78 80 81 See 78 : 81 Vv 
Dunhill International Inc ~----~------ » 13 12 1334 11% 13% 13% 163%, 16 19 16 18 19% 19 18 19 203 18 19 18% 20% 
Duplan Corp -------- - ee 12 13 10% 12% 10'2 11 942 107%. 9 95% 8% 10% 12% 12'%4 11% K13% 141 13! 14} an + 
Du Pont de Nem (E I) & Co_-.. 20 19 187%%4 181 187% 183 189'%4 188 19542 186% 192% 172% 185% a a “ ya 13° i¢ 
Common “when issued’ __- 5 47 472 434 46% 47% 93 50 52% 58! 571 33 Ye &; 
$4.50 preferred —~------~------- -* 120% 121% 119 120% 119 121% 120% 121% 120%4 122% 120%.122% 123 ¥, 122% 122 x122 1241 133 ; 124 as , ae 
Preferred $3.50 series * 97%. 101 98% 100% 98 100%4 99% 100%, 100 100% 9942 100% 101 1023%% 100% 100. 101% 100% 1013 101 M 102% 
aht § ‘st preferred.1 113% 115! 3 13% 1147 3% 11 114 5 2 V3 3% 3% : : : 
D x Cigar Corp - 222 --~---- === 4 <4 2 8 4 2 — : - - . 2 10% 11 10% 10% 254 10% 
*No par valuc. a Deferred delivery sale. rCash.sale, x Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights. Eee tee sane tin i ee 
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1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD - 1949 


January February March April Ma June : . { 
TOCKS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High tes tht toe mata bp gg nd I ee hppa Rp 8 
E $perShare $perShare’ § per Share Sper Share $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare_ §$ per Share SperShare $perShare § per Share 

Ex = » \y -1L sat ] Re 55 - . , 9 , , , 

age seeliwione ORC | + coe ee iia 16% 20% 17 19 17% 19 “8 15% 17% 16% 19% 1734 19% 18', 19% 18 191; 173— 1914 17% 183% 
@St eee ese 8 8 O74 15% 16% 15 15% 14 15%2 13 143, 1334 15% 14% 155 135 147 14! 16% 133 1 33 3 
as Yr . 2° ‘ . ‘ - 2 . 4 . a) . a | 
astern Corp 10 13 13% 12 13% 12 13% 10% 135% 8% 11 8% 834 1% 814 8 834 8% 9. 8%, 12. 12% 163 13% 16" 

ape Stainless Steel 2 12% 13% 9% 13% Lo 12%4 104% 12% 95g 10% 74 97% 93% 10 * 9% 10% 9 934 9.4 1034 834 10 ? 9M 113, 

ma iman Kodak Co So 10 43 45% 42% 45 4 x435 4 47 8 44 46% 39%% 45 38% 41% 3973 427% 41% 432 4112 43% 4272 445% 43%, 48'4 45'2 48% 
6‘ preferred ast 173 17142 174 169 173 170 17: 170'2 180 17542 17732 176% 185 180 184 181 189 189 202 186 190 174 183 
‘ ; . oes . ‘ . 6 ‘ « / 927 34 ay, 254 ¢ ‘ 91: 94! . 7 — : ‘ ‘ 

Eaton Manufacturing Co 2 30 32% 2834 31% 28% 30% 25%2 30% 2444 28 21% 24% 24% 27% 26 x27% 25% 26% 255% 27% 264% 285% x2842 30% 

Edison Bros Stores Inc eee 14% 18 15 1642 145, 1554 14% 1514 14%, 15% 14% 15 14! 15 15 16! x . 57 : 

2 c : é : : 642 53 : 57 3 
4% %m preferred ___..------ 100 88 90 88 90 8815 89% 89 8912 89% 89! 89% 90% 90. 90 . 2 ae Se eo oe oa 

Ekco Products Co eens RES 10% 117% 10% 10% 1034 12% 12 14 115, 125% 10%» 12 10% 11% 10% 11% 10°4 12% 1134 121% 121 A 12% 14% 
4'2% preferred _. ioe |6 Se 98 99 100 100 100% 98% 101 96 97 95 97 9512 96 97 97 9434 9515 96 7 06% 971 

Flast.c Stop Nut Corp ‘of “America__--1 6% 7% 658 7% 63% 7% 7%, 734 6 Ye 73% 6 634 63% “ “63 “1M, "6% “1% x7 itt ah a A a7 o dey '. Hr 

tri 9% « 2Q1 3 381 3 22 5/ po ‘ 5 ans ; D.. / s Xi > 8 *2 4 i~4 24 

Sena: ame pers Verne oweeeroneree . or oe de 9 ram ae aa” tae ste aa 34, 36, 35%4 38% 38% 0% 38% O% = Th eB 405% 45% 

Cum conv preferred _-.-----------* 33% 34% 3344 34 32%, 33% 33 35 335, 35% 33% 3a tig 44 ax to ti aan #9 1 ant 15%6 aaa Pi, 
2 7 91 9 5 7 Ve ; f 5 : ; . aio vd “4 . v 204 do “2 Jb es 3 30% 3 2 X35'e 

Elec & Musical Ind Amer snares__.---_ 178 2% 1%8 2 1% 1% 1 7% 1'2 154 1% 1 114 1% 1% 1% 1% 154 138 1% 13 15% 1% 15% 

Electric Power & Light Corp_------- e 197%, 24 20% 23% 21% 23% 23 245% 2334 26% 24% 6% 26 26'% 
$7 pleterred _______ . gaatan ie 153-156 157 167 166 169 165 175 7 ey a0 
$6 preferred - ELS RR 13794 144% 135 138! 149 140 148 1523, 14934 159 

Electric Storage Battery sini tr sa Brea acenden 49 51 45 50 43% 4612 41% 44 40! 43 3415 40 373 40 27 ‘ ; P 

3 q 37% 2 3 1 ° 225 ‘ 

F'>in National Watch Co _ 15 19% 21% 18% 20¥ 20% 21% 18% 21 x105 12'%2 10% 11 103, 12: x11 a ee 7 be ts ef a 388 40% 394 x41"% 

Elliott. Co 10 12% 13% 12% 13% x1234 13% 12! 13% 1834 203 173 187 185, 203 O03 Big > _ 11%, 124% is 12% 13% 
5 Vp‘ ; Ps : - mane _ 8 8%. 20 20% 22 20% 23% 21% 25% 24% 28% 2534 28} 
5'¥2% convertible preferred 50 52 57 4934 55 5442 56 54 552 51% 54% 48 50 ‘Me 50 543 543 59%, 571 Vy . pitty, on. 
5’ preferred 50 42% 43% 44% 47 eo tat (aa whale lah ease hUcklUchk ee 70% 7 

El] Paso Natural Gas Co ___.--- ----- 3 66 76% 70 74 73 77% 76% 807% P . ; “ on “7 a1 v2 4742 51% 48% SO 
New 3 26! 273 26! 29 24 271 233 257 235 95; ‘ om ‘ pa 

Fmerson Electric Mfg Co _.---_----- 4 12% 135 10% 12% 11 427 105% 12°, 934 10% 8% 10— :~ : atid a Po a Oy 10% +h 27 ¥e 25% 28% = 2634 28% 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp__5 x14% 15% 12% 147% 13 1642 1334 15% 14% 5% 12% 143, 12% 13% 13! 14%, 140% 1534 ot ao be tg +9 : be 

? ? 5 3 a3 We 5 \,, = . rs 5 o- } e/a od 7 . 8 4 s 2 xX 7: 

Empire District Elec Co (The)------10 145%_ 15! 1434 15%4 14° 15 154 165% 1534 17% 155, 165% 1534 17% 16% 17 L5% 17% 16! 17% 165 18% 17% 18 

Endicott-Johnson Corp___---------- 25 30% 32% 30% 32 31% 33% 31 37% 30% 32 x29% 31% 31% 32 311 32 213% 297 > 2 . 3/ 
Cum preferred 4“ series ..--_-_- 100 100% 104 101 102 100% 101% 101 102% 102 103% 101% 103 101% 103% 101% 103% 33% 32% 831% WM «38% HH 6S 

Eouitable Office Building Corp---- 1 Se 86S 45% 4% 4% 4% 4% - 4% 4%, 4% 4% 434 45, 51, 51 5% “— a ae we. ay * _ we at 

cnn * 125% 14% 11% 1334 11% 13% 12% 135% 1034 12% 94 11 93%, 10% 9% 115 or” acer + arty: v4 = 6M 5% 7 
5% preferred series A _.-.------100 56% 61% 53% 60% 55 57% 55 57% 495% 55% 48% 50% 49% 52%. 5. 82. 9% 10% 1% 11% x10 108 10% 11 

Fre & Pittsburgh RR Co.____-___---50 68 68 64% 65 60% 60% 60 60 non Maes Se li Ct 50% 52'2 50 52 50% 55% 

Eureka Williams Corp rae ap eee 5 4% 4% 3% 4% 3% 4% 4% § 4% 4 43% 3% 4% # ¢6 4% e / 4M, 4 51 et a # 36 58 55 oT 

Evans Products Co scum age 9% 10% 8M 92 7M, 9% 7% 9 1M, 8's 618 7% 612 73 7 8} " pHing ae o74 48 o's 44 04 

Eversharp Inc ah. aduneees sae 8 834 7 8 Ye 6% 8% ™% ‘9% 7% 99% 6354 8 7 33% 73% 95% 81 yt ba anat 7% a 7% 9% 

aE 27 373 / / 27 , ‘ r . = 4 D4 7 2 9 10} gs rts 

ape Mine Aaa agate anata oY ~~ “4% = ie oe “2% “as ne : “4 40% “ x40" 42" 43 45%4 44 46% 4434 50% 49 ; 532 52 Vs 553, 533, 61% 

Exchange Buffet Corp cin 2.50 4 4% 3% 4 3% 3% 4% 52 3% 5 3 334 3% 33% 3% 4% 3% 3% 3% ag 39, 4 ° “33 3% 

« Jo" 4 “ 8 

Fairbanks Morse & Co uuu?) oe «41% «8«—361%2 «40 38 40% 37% 39% 35% 38% 34 353% 3612 38% x2434 28 RB, 29 , on , 

Fajardo Sugar Co 20 22 245m 19 22% 19% 24%_ 0 23%e 25 22% 25% 212344 2134 25 3 + 2a 2h ae oe eek ae ee 

oo po ay Corp 1 24% 25 23%4 25 23%4 26% 2642 32% 31 32 V2 272 3034 3142 38% 36%4 39% 37% 41! 29 411, roles bi — 

ve : aa ‘ ‘i a -- : 19%, 20% ig} 21 195, 205 195% 23%%4 

Fam:ly Finance Corp com 1 . . P 127 147: . a9 ; 

Tearnsworth Television & Radio Corp__1 4\% 1% 1% 47% 1 1%%4 1% 1% 3% 1% 5g Ts 5% i, 7 a, Ta te a & 7 14. 14% x14. 14% 

Fecders-Quigan Corp 1 12% 14% 12% 13% 11% 12% 12 13 1234 14% 13% 14% 14 15 14% 15 4 153 . a has ‘ , 

Federal Mining & Smelting Co_-.----2 3534 38% 364 38% 36 374 36 3734 33% 36 32 32% 32 36 353, 374 . " Ay = 15 14 14% 14 15%a 

Federal-Mogul Corp _.~--.-------- ——§| Ie tt 1642 17%8 16% 16% 17% 1742 15% 17 1434 1534 16 17% 17 18 16! 174 174 tin of 183 oa tt 

Fe‘erai Motor Truck Co _ bd g 63 42 542 a q 4%. 43 35 4! 33 7 , ‘ = : ‘4 i 8 74 

Fede te Department Stores Inc 5 25 by 281 243, 26% 24% 26 Ye 25 2614 253% 28 4 2613 29 aoe 36 28! ‘ on ales ., . a a = oo :. “i 

‘ , 93 } “ ‘ 1 - “4 ps 4 <0 "2 . 2s 327 32 36 
4%’. preferred 100 96 99 96 99 95! 99 ¥2 96% 97) ¥¥+8 10012 99 100% $812 100% 9914 100 100 104 100 103! 102% 108 r 10255 ie 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg Co 5 19 2034 18! 19%% 17 18% 165% 18 15% 16% 14! 15! 15 16 13% , 9 , . 

Ferro Enamel Corp wt 2a 17% 1434 16% 14% 16% 15 16 15 15% 12% 14% 13 15% 1434 Hs ~ Te § fe 10% 12% 10% 12% 
Rights 1/64 Ve , + Io% 14% 16% 1434 16! 144% 15! 14 177 

Fidelity Phenix Inc Co of N Y ------10 6453 67% 6434 67% €5'2 68 67 6875 67 6875 64 66! 63) 68 634 7 ; 7 . - on 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 25 $5! 49%, 44'2 49% 4742 50% 47 4912 4654 493% 44 461 43 47% oa , 4 343 , ee : a2 ha 73 Ye 18M 76 V4 B1%s 
442‘, series preferred cum 100 105 106% x106 10642 106% 107% 105% 106%, 105 1052 105 105% 10615 106! 105 1065 Rien C45 Pe 4 46 48's 47%— 56! 

F rst Netional Stores Inc TT Le )653)—i«59%%2 0S «7% 61% 58% 60 57% 60 59% 6134 x59 62% 62 64% 63 a ew Se ee lh es = ee 

Firth Carpet Co on © 46% 17% 15% 1742 15% 16 13% 15% 11% 1378 11% 113, 12% 11% ii? . cs 68 6342 67 64 67 63% 69 

Flintkote Co (The) bd 55% 31% 24%, 263% 25 277% 23% 2744 22! 247 213 237, 24 onae 5 bg 11° 1l'4 12 11% 12% 1134 125% 11% 13% 
$4-preferred _ 777 * 98% 106% 9894 100% 98% 100! 10% 99% 103 8% 168 108 te | @hlIe un a om” Be 2 mS Oe 

Florence Stove Co : ¥ _* 27 28 6 27 254 | 241% 26 18% 24 19 ly 207% 2] o 1 hy = 3 103 . 103" 103 104 103% 1042 

Flor da Power Cor ioontor 13% 14 13%8 14% 13% 15% 143%4 15% 143 163 14% 15! 5 51, am 4 a4 re << 234 21% 26 233% 26 
4 o p ‘ 4 a 0 2 15 15 15%% 16% 153 165% 16 16) 16% 17% 163% 18% 

Florsheim Shoe Co (The) class A_----* 12 135% 13 1312 12% 1334 1253 13 2 13 12% 13% 1%% 14 13! 143 - 5 1/256 ve 

. = 5° i > 5 : m _ 322 s 14% 15% 147, 1515 143 5 -143 
‘Cansbee Steel C 193_ 247 g} 33 183 13 3 205 3 -Q3 ‘ : : o'2 1 15 x14%_ 15 

Follansbee Steel Corp -10 223% 24% 1814 8 4 4 14% 20% es 16 x9%4q 12% 10 13 10% 12} 9% 11% 1034 12 10% 11% 11% 13 

Food Fair Stores Inc asi 93 103 87% 95% 8% 10% 9% 103%: 10% 115 103 ts 1 91 ¢ in : - * 

Food Machinery & Chemieal Corp 10 231 292 24% 27 M4 225% 243% 20% 23 ” 21% 2334 22 ¥ ane ante jg shee a 12% Ve 16° 12% 13% 13 13% 13 14% 
3%‘ cum conv preferred 100 =85 90 2 84} 867% 8234 8612 78% 83°, 78 84 82 84 85 88 V> R215 88 a - po me arn 26% 28% 26% 29% 
334% preferred 100 ‘91 95 92 94 °0 93 90%4 93 9014 92% 89% 91 89 9415 oO «991 =. . Son 83 90'2 x87¥2 921 86 aM 

Foter-Wheeler Corp ; _10 3 253% 19% 23% 2034 2654 2358 25 22% 2415 195% 253% 237 2534 +f ed ~¥ 95 9442 96! 94% 96% 93 96! 
6‘; prior preferred ~---""95 424% 24% «232M So 23%e | 25 24% 25 23. 24% 221% «23%, «22%, 237, ee saa eee ee” OL 2 ON 3304 

Francisco Sugar Co . 10% 113 9 1012 93%, 107% 95, 11% 9%, 1034 9% 93, 9M, 11% 103 12% —- 2 24% 23%4 24! 23%4 2414 24%, 25% 

Sreakiin Stores Corp 1 53), 93 B84 8% 3 3 935 9 93% 9 10% 8 ou 4 An, . 4 7 .? _* 6% 9 854 95, 8% 93 

Freerort Sulphur Co : ----10 42% 44 x38 43% 41% 44% 41% 45° 46 48% 4314 46) 464 50! 497% 53 co Ms BBM, aa in : _" + dl 

F i ine C ; ; 91 2 12% 3 2 y 214 21 1 ¥ on ain =" Ie v0" 4 02"8 1B >€ 6 567 593 

ethene aiaii a Co Inc : iene and +3 gy e o : aae pe aan f ae — 16 13 as 15%%4 14 16 14) 2 1534 15% 16% 1534 17 16% 17% 
ruehau railer Co eevee 19%4 20% O68 : © <0" a, ooo ae a9 /2 16'2 18 17 1818 16%4 19 16%4 18% 17 19 18! 05 9091 235 
4% conv preferred cum — | 6 17 i5 i182 iS 17 t3¥2 ‘16/4 13 14" 4 70 76 42" [435 69 791 7 ae - pa . ow 208 3a 

2 .% dS (2'2 67 71 67 70 68 74 70%, 77% 

Gabriel Co . — 614 6% 6 7 6% 7 6%4 7's 7, «866 45, 5% 45% 5% 43 51 ; ~ . S ‘ ie 

Gu r Co Inc (Robt) 1 6! 7% 6 64 6 6°8 6 6°: 314 6 47% 538 47% 53% 515 6% ase ni oa oa * ee 5M 6% 
a preferred Beenie 20 (17 175% 16% 16% 16% 17 16 16%, 15% 16! 145, 15% 15 16! 16% 17% 16% 17% 6% 19% Sar ied on tn 

Gemble-Skogmo Inc common 5 y Gig 9 92 9 91% 8°4 924 714 g 6% 71. 71 77 ile tens oe nae 1 ae 17% 73 18! 18 18'2 
5’, convertible preferred 50 332 415% 33834 40'2 3% «39 37 38%4 37 3714 34 37 35 37 35 3515 4) an ie ome “ing ‘ o* ‘ 4 6% 7 

Gamewell Co (The) eunee® 13% 158% 13 15 14 «15% «8615 «(17 14 16% «13% 14% 14% 15% 15% 17% 15% 16% 542 16 3342 3594 33%2 36% 

Gardner-Denver Co oie 17% 17% 163 17% 16 18 175% 19 1634 8 15 17 16% 18 i714 18 V3 17 ' van 1542 16% 16 1634 16% 17% 

Garrett Corp (The) 9 12% 13! 12% 13 1014 121% 11 191 1 2 133 ZY Li 1a 18"; 17 ¥ 187% 17% 18% 

Gar Wood Industries Inc 1 52 6% 5% 63% 5% 6 5 Me D's 42 53% 37% 45% 4 4% 7 abe sy 2 13. 16%4 15% 165% 153%, 1634 
4%s cum conv preferred 502715 30% «30, 32% «= 2B. 30% ~— 2784 2B 241%q2E%™__=— 2142 2334 «21% 24% «= 4241 = ‘ rts oat ty oo 4% Si 

Gevlord Container Corp 1.6654 19! 931, 1814 9114 19 205% 17% 20 x17% 18) 1575 1714 16% 19 1814 207 ii : < ue < hy 28 24 26 2414 27% 

General American Investors . 1 15! 15% 1332 147% 14% 15% 14% 15% 14%. 153 14 14% 147, 161% 16) 17" sate - . 18° : 20 "2 18% 19! 18% 19% 
$4.50 preferred __.-100 103% 105 103°4 105 105% 106 105% 106°4 195% 106 1055% 107 10514 106% 6 He, a4 fo 8 17 18° 4 184% 193% X1743 19% 

General American Transport Corp 5 42% 46% 42 ad 43 455% 4214 433, 42% 44% 42%, 441% 437, 46 . | art eit =" 105% 10642 105%4 106% 1045, 10554 

. - —— a as " , 4 . > > . 214 7 > Ae -7 
$4.25 preferred series A * 105% 106 102%4 1042 102% 103 103 103%— 102% 102! 100 10342 99 102% 104 104 104 104 102 * ie 7 vad oie ama 

General Baking Co _------58 10% 103 10 10'2 10 10% 10 10%, 10 103 9% 10% 10 10% 9% 10% 10% 10! 10! 4 ar at 104 
. -eferre ad UU 53 3 627 is 7 4 ) Pe) 32 3 6b 7 57 5 5 Ro : -- e ‘ 8 ) ) 4 0 11 
$8 preferred a 16¢ 163 162% 163%4 x160 163 162 163 160 161% # 157 158% 15: 155 155 155 154 158 152-155 154 159 : 158 163 

yeneral Bronze Corp . 5 10! 11 9% 10% 9 113 10! 113 10 103 915 1 7 , . 

Gent al Cable Corp. ; ‘ 9 10 & 9% 8 9% 1% 9% 6% 7% .. 4 s “eee "18 a: a: en: : a a.) a 
4‘, cum Ist preferred .--100 76% 79% €9 76 6942 7112 65°4 71 66% G6B81% 67% 691% 68 70 : 691 71% "1 ‘quan oan 8 1M st _ 7% 84 
4’; convertible 2nd preferred 50 = .28%4 «31 2734 29! 27% 2854 27 28 2534 27 24% 26% 26'2 27 261, 28) : OB 291, 29 . = oh . = 35 

General Cigar Inc _-----------------° 1844 19% 17% 19 17% 193% 185, 20 18% 193% 17 181% 17% 185% 18% 19% rf ett 27%4 28! 6% 28% 27 30 
7; preferred 100 133 35 136 139 136% 1391, 137% 139% 136% 138 129 134%, 133 135 13615 13834 135. at . ae . Bt, Lie an 17 18 

General Electric Co ° 375% 40 351% 38°8 35 5% 384 3634 37% 35 38 \¢ 3 35) 35 37% 3675 203 ene ai pot pied — 135 V%4 138 

General Foods Corp---------- onpe” 39) 42% 39% 42% 413, 43%% 40 427% 41%, 44 4034 43 . 414 43% 4336 = 43% At aaar 39 37) 40 39%, 42% 
ge _ 37 = - 51 71 - : . ‘ Vo 43 at 4712 + 7 
$3.50 preferred * 93% 96% 9748 97! 95 97%, 9542 9742 96 5; 97% 96°74 97% 97! 981 9814 98) 99 1001 99 ? 100 : 100 ; 100! j ab an 

General Instrument Corp . 1 10% 13% 1%. 32° 8% 93% 814 9 734 35% x6! 734 63 ile 65% i, 7 73 - ~ ‘ 

General Mills Inc - ns 50% 52% 46 51% 4542 48 45'2 50 465s 49% 445, 47%, 45% 493, 48). 513% 50) 521, wig + one Mm, 9% 
5’; preferred —-- _.-.100 12334 127 125% 127 | x126%4 127% 126% 127% 126% 127%4 x126 128% 125° 126% 196 127% 197. 1275, + -- oS tt, S2'2 56% 
3%“; convertible preferred______-100 104 107% 98 104 9715 99% 97 101 101 102 10014 102 103-104 103 106 «105% 106 — sank tae —- ae oa” ao 

General Motors Corp 10 57 6034 5632— 625% 573% 6036 57%, 5934 55 591 517 5614 56 621 aes ¢ a “4 106_ 106 ‘4 10854 10¢ 107% 106 112 
$5 preferred _--~- ----- 9 aa, 12554 123%% 125% 124% 125% 124% 12544 124% 125% 124% 12544 | 12414°125% 125 126% 12615 1279, said inser seek? aoe | 88% 2 
Preferred $3.75 serie: ° x97 100% 98% 99% 98% 100 98% 100 99% 100% 9914 100% x99%,-202 101% 102% 101% 102 100'2 losin tense ioe 126 127 

General Outdoor Adv Co Inc * 13% 14% 13 14 13% 13! 135% 16% 14% 16 14 14% 1435. 16%. 16 16% + .-4 100%2 102% 102% 103% 103 104% 

General Portland Cement Co 1 2334 25% 23% 24% 23% 24% 24 25 2442 26 22% 24% 23% 27% 27%, 28% 26% 2914 A ooo — ie 18's 19% 

General Precision Equip Corp * 13% 15, 14% 15% 14 16% 1234 14% 13% 14% 12% 13% 11% 13% 12% 14% 13. 15 m_ Ue ae ae ae 

General Public Servicc Corp 10c 3 3% 2! 3 2 3'¢ 23% 3 234 2% 2\, 234 23% 97 93 3 77 7 a. ae Ao: 14% 13%%4 15 

General Public Utilities Corp 5 11% 12% 11% 13% 12 133 12% 13% 13% 14%-- 12% 13% 12% 16 14 18 14% 18% 18% 16” aa ow ao 

. ‘wey Signs * Vy 20! 18 ‘ ; 9} 17% 19) 16) 77 51 5 : b + yg o'e 16 1533 17 7 

General Railway Signal Co {30 .- 2 ose 4 ik 19%4 at 4 os : A 2 9'8 sa 4 f. ‘3 15% 16% 15 a4 . 7 16°% l7°4 16'2 17% 172 193% 17 3 ; 74 +s bad 
6% preferred =~ . Z yt: lear : 20, «121% 121 121 120 121 12114 123 122%5 1231 a. san” sane 

General Realty & Uti 1 Corp 10c 434 5 Ve 4° o's a's "8 i) oe 3! 53% 47% Me 5% 53% 51% 57% 53,4 63% "54a a B 122% se 1212 124% 

General ‘efractories ‘Co.-----------> 23% 24% 23% 24% 23% 24te 2314 24s 324 2444 2084 22% D1Ne Zhe 224 384 2%e “24-29% 2414 20% 33m, 29 24 

*sneral StI ee: 2° : 29° 2 2 26 ‘8 2 2544 243 26 247, 26 2 971 71 IO3 a Pa an pb Pty ~- 8 <3'4 22 24'2 

General Shoe Corp 4 . wind we pon. . - . ptt 26% = 27% 29 29 30! 912 303, 31.34 

No par value. 2 Deferred delivery Sale rCash sale. x Ex-dividend Ex-rights . —_—__—___. 
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1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD — 1949 





: - January ” February March April | ‘Ma June Jul August Se tember October 

STOCKS Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low om ca High on High Low High Nevember December. 
. Sper Share §$ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share S$ per Share S per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share $ per Share 

General Steci Castings $6 preferred___* 118 122 114% 121% 115% 121 115% 119% 111 118% x102 111 99% 111 105 109 104 109 103 109 108% 115%, 108 115 

General Telephone Corp___-________ 22% 25% 24% 24% 24% 25% 24% 26% 24% 25% 23% 25% 23% 25 2434 26% x26 27% 27% 305% 29 31 ? 287 30% 

General Time Instruments Corp___--_ bd 20% 22% 20 21% x20%8 22% 19% 22% 19% 20% 1842 19% 18% 21 205% 21% 20 2153 2012 29 21% 531 22M 973 

444° preferred _______________-100 101% 102% _. _- 100% 101 9912 100 100 101 ee oe 100% 10042 appre — a 
General Tire & Rubber Co__...--.. 5 19% 21% 18 205% 1853 2134 19% 21% 19 20% 15% 19% 17 18% 163% 19% 1654 19 17 17% x17 183% 1836 203 

444% cum preferred___--------~~ 100 «75 77 ame ee 76 77 wr 77% G 77% 6834 76 67 70 69% 1% 71 73 70 72 72 "3M 73M 75 

3%4% cum preferred____-—---_~- ee Se sa ea on 71% 1% ae oe 71 71 70 7 ba ee 71 2«— 71 64 64 65 65 65% 66 66% 67Y 
Georgia-Pauc Plywood & Lumber Go---2 ~~ = 5% 12% 9% 10% 8 10% 7 8% 5% Th @ “6% 6 %% 6% 8% 7% 9% Tie 83 a 
Gillette Safety Razor Co __...---_-___ 30% 33% 31 30 32% 2813 Suits 26% 242 24 27% 26 28 27% 29% 285% 315% 30 7 34 3234 3615 333% 3715 

$5 convertinie preierence_____---..- ° 88 91 85% 8754 82 8512 83's 85%%4 8042 84% 79% 813% 81 83 82% 84% 85 857% 84 68 872 891 x38 90 ; 
gg: -* sgehiandeansetaenenentemsetets 8 16% 17% 15% 165 12% 15% 13 13% 13 14% 12% 13% 13° 14% 13% 15% 14 16% 14% 16% 13% 151, 14% 16% 

De NOU NONEOG: q ~~. tcc omen ° x74% 76 7442 75% 75 76 7 76 7442 Tht 7434 80 72% 74% 74% 5 74% 76 77 802 78 80 ; 7812 “94 
Gleaner Harvester Corp_---------2.50  —— aa 245% 254 24%, 26% 24 26% 21% 24% 22 % % % 25 3, 25 273 21% 27%, 2 2 
SE ee 19% 21% #$=.«x«xi18 205 17% 193 17% «8618%4 1842 «420 175u 18% ei eae 194 i 19% th 21% 231% oie 243, a + 

442% convertible preierred_______ 50 48% 50% x50% 51 52 53% «052% 5314 50% 53% 49 50 48 51% 50% 52 51% 53 53. 53% 51. 52% 51% 53 
Goebel Brewing Co. __--_--------__ 1 5% 6 5% 6% 6 6% 6% 8 lla 8%  % 8% 1% 8% 8% 9% 8% 10% 9% 1012 9% 10 9% 10% 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co_------ 100 115 116 113. 115% 110 112% 107 += 110 99 107 X9542 992 98 98142 $914 10042 100 100% 102!2 113 109 114 11043 113 
Goodall-Sanford Inc —_------_____- 10 14% 17% x14% 16% 15 #«17 16 16% 14% 16% 14% 15 14% 16%, 15% 16 15% 19 15% 18% 15 17 1542 16% 
SS, nen ceennene e 57% 62% 56 61% 6134 64 60 6334 58! 62% 52% 57% 56% 61% 591 53, 6 6314 q -—y "if, 943% . "OL 

Ss encore * 101% 102 101% 103 101 102% 101% 102% 101% 102% 100 1015s 100% 101% 12 108" 101 103% 100% 10314 10334 10312 101%, 103% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co__-______ © “42 455% x40% 44% 41% 44% «441 «42£43% 39% 42% 34 39% 38 41% 38% 43% 38% 40% 38's 405s 395% 415 4a 46% 

| ih aermpa * 102 104% 102 10494 102% 104 10312 103% 102% 104 9834 1023, 100% 103% 1035% 1054@ 105 106 103'2 105%, 100% 104. 103% 105 
Gotham Hosiery Co Inc____------- --©° 13% 15% 14% 15 14% 16% 14 15% 11. 138%. 10 12% 11% 12% 10% 12 10% 11% 11% x12! 11 11%, 10% 13% 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp_____---- 1 2% 335 2% 254 Ql, 2%, 2 2% 1% 2\e 1% 13% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1! 13 thy > 51 114 pty 
Granby Cons M S & P Co Ltd_--_--._5 6 64% 5% 6% 534 TV, 6% 8% 6 8% 6 6% 6% 7% 7 13 65% 73 63 8% “ B34 - + 
Grand Union Co (The) --.----__ 10 16% 17% 16% 1744 16% 18% 18%, 20 18%4 2038 18% 20% 203% 22%, 2134 22% 22% 2634 25% 29%, 2674 29% 28 303% 
Granite City Steel Co____-----_--—- 25% 28% 24% 27 244, 26% 2154 2454 19% 22% 16% 1934 185% 21% 20% 23% 2153 225, 22. 247% 2342 2644 24% 26% 
ke 5 23% 24% 21 23% 203% 221% 21% 22% 20% 25 233%, 25 24 25 234 Ye x22% 295% 951, 963 5 4 5 9: 

3%% preferred ___....__-.____. 100 97 95¥a 97 95 96% 9312 95 94% 96% 9342 96% — 98 ts ous, “8 100" 3 . 100 36 28 x96 101 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc_-----—- 1 12% 14 12% 14% 12% 13% 13% 16% 13 14% $12 13% 12% 13% 138% 16 £415 16 14% 16 13. 14% «©««:13%«416 

$2.25 cum conv p.d___-____--___- — 3 2% ss 3 33% 34% 3 36 34% 35 34 34% 33 34% 33% 33% 33% 35 3512 365% 33% 25%2 32" 34s, 
Great Northern Iron Ore Prop_-_-_--° 12% 13 12 12% 12% 13 12% 13 11% 12%. 12% 12% 12% 12%. 12% 13% 2% 14% istic 14 33% 14” 32 late 
Great Northern Ry 6‘ preferred___© 40 43%4 36% 41%2 388 40% 3735 40 35% 39 3344 36% 3448 36% 35% 39% 35% 40% 38 40% 375% 41! 38 4145 
Great Western Sugar Co_-___-..-_-__ e 164% 18% 17% 18% xl74e 175% 174s «1742 li+s 17% 1642 17% 1658 17% 16% 1854 17 1954 181% 19% 183% 19% 177 183% 

7% preferred _________________100 135% 140% 140% 144 136 144% 134 13738 134 -137 134. 137 133% 136 134% 136 135% 139 135° 13714 135 137 135% 1378 
ace te ee ek eh m8 Hh ch ele OS SS a a a ae 

Elicina pididncedee ‘s } % 37% 33% 36% 3512 38 35% 38% 35 337% 37 . 39 38% 39% 38% 397 391% 403; 1 3 39% 4344 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp____-_____ 134% 14% 13% 13% 13% 14% 13% 14% 13 13% 11% 13 12% 12% th 1212 i2te 1213 Iie 1270 tte 12M 12 Be 
Greyhound Corp (The) ----.------- 3 10% 11% 10% 12 #£x10% 1154 11% 11% 11% 11% $$10% 11% 11% 1: Ye a, , ‘y 

4%4% preferred _.____________- 100 93% 94 94 96 9415 97 9518 96% 96%. 98 97% 98% 98 100 a ae a a. ae a a a” woe 
Grumman Aircraft Eng Corp_.__-... 17 19% 15% 18% 17% 191% 177% 20% 16% 18% 15¥%e 16% 15% 17% 16% 17% 16% 183 1654 18% 1% le! a. mee 
Guantanamo Sugar Co____-___--__- 5% 6 5% 5% 53 55, 6% 5% 7% 6 6% 5% 7% 550 6% 42O Se CG ss OSG ae Se 

$5 convertible preferred_--_______- , = @& 92% 94 x92 93 92 92 92. 95 94% 97 96 99 99. 100 <—" o e. ee 5% 642 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR Co___-__-_.. © 12% 14 10% 12% 10% 10% 1134 14 10% 13% 9% 11 9% 11 10% 115% 10% 12! 115 7: 11? a, |]. = 

eee eee * 47% 50 45 4812 4534 48% 46% 48% 45'2 48% 41 45 43 471% 47. 495% 47%2 49. 48. 50! 475° 31. i rte 
eee ae. cel 25 65% 71% 60% 66% 60% 665s 635% 66% 61% 66% 56% x61% 58% 6454 64% 69% 66! 69% “a. a ee 4 ts 
Gulf States Utilities Co--_-------__- © 316% 17% %$v7% 18% 18% 19% 18% 20 1842 19% 17 19 17% 18% 18 19% 184% 201% 191, 20! 1954 2136 20% poli 
Hackensack Water Co_______-______ 25 31 32 31% 33 32 33% 22% 32% 32% 33% 32 33 341% 5 5% 35 net , s o 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing__-.__.5 17% 19% 16% 18% 17 19 17% 18% 17 18% 162 17% 17% 18 3 +18 seat 187 are dae 4 A a 
Hall Printing Co._._______-_-------- S 12 13% 12% 12% 12% 13% 12% 13. 12% 14% 12% 13% 18% 138% 13% 14% 13% 1480 1992 1aat ia” ase 22% 243% 
Hamilton Watch Co —_-________ °* 12 12% 11% 12% 113% 13 12 13 11% 13 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% 12s lls 1230 — os fe ioe te” 

4% convertible preferred_________ 100 73 381 [34 75 742 5 75 6% 6% 77% 75 75% 72% 4% 73 75 a oe” lu oe Ss eT Ue 2 
Hanna (M A) $4.25 preferred_--_---- © 206 106% 105 106% 105 105% 104% 105 105 105% 104% 106 10534 10644 105% 107% 106%% 107 + a ge 4 
Harbison Walker Refrac Co____--_- ° 22 23% #+j.21 23 20% 22% 21% 22% 21% 23 18% 21% 19% 21 a ae oo eat "ote “snee ane | See eee 

6% preferred ________--________ 100 148 148 148% 149 147 149 142%) 147 142 142 144. 144 ar 143% 145. 142% 145 oN alte ee ee 2035 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx____------_- 10 20% 2412 2 22% 21% 24% 21% 23% 21% 2: 20% 22% 21% 23% 2234 23% 23° 94! a a6 2° aa a ae 

oe . “- < 2 2 20 23 2 % 22'%2 25% 
Hat Corp of America class A ——. 4% 5' 4% 5% 5 5'2 5 538 4°4 5% x43 5! 47% 5% 5 5 1 + - 

4%2% _preterred — sere 100-—s«61 65 65% 66 6514 672 6342 65 62% 63% 64 : 64 , 62 , 64 . 61 62. 66 6 ee be, : 2 on. 3e 
Hayes Industries Inc RENE 1%, 38 7 TM% 73, 63% 72 8% 7 7% Ge 7% 6% 7% ‘Tm 8 = “t “Sait “aa os $7 
Hayes Manufacturing Corp___-_----- 2 7Vs 9'4 638 75% 6%2 7% 642 71% 55% 6% 5% 57% 5'% 634 5 4 65 53. hy Ra oo ,: 444 4 10% 
Haszel-Atlas Glass Co____-_.___..__.- 6 20 21% 19% 21%2 20% 22% 20% 21 20% 213%, x20% 21% 21% 24 i 26% 31 oats ai? ott ef P4 : i 
Hecht Co ~-LIT1S 20%, 22% = «2a 23% 22% 23% = 22 23% «22D 22% «21% 22% 22%q_—«2 man Oslo a a | [6h ae 

334% preferred ___-_--.--100 84 85% 88 91% 90% 91% 90 = 91 90% 91 92 92 93 93% __ 93 043 a? se see oe 24%4 25% 
Heinz (H J) Co nittumanete an. “aaa 343%, 3515 34 36 35 36 3512 36 35 35% 35 353% 351% 36% 35% x: = — 83 =. 94% 952 

3.65% cum preferred it 9% 10012 99 100°%%4 98% 991%, 9BY% 99% 99% 10042 989'4 9914 100% 1003 101s +28 - } - +t 332 35 34 37% 
Helme (G W) Co ane 10 23% 25% 24% 25% 25 28% 27 28% 27% 38% 26 27% 27% 29% 28 39% 28% 29% ons, rr, 103,, 104 = = 

7% non-cumulative preferred -25 34% 372 36 3742 = 36 3742 3846 38% 38 3842 38 39 3834 401% 39% 401% 404 41! : 40%. 42 41 ‘ 4170 2 rot 

é . d va , 2” 1 2 24% 
Hercules Motors Corp__ __.-.-..- ___ ° 13% 14 13% 14 13% 1434 14 15 13% 14% 13! 133 3% V, 37 Ms 1 ‘ , 
Hercules Powder Co______----=----__ © 43% 46% 41% 4514 4042 44% 4112 42% 40% 44 40. 42% ane a. aa” aa 18, 16% 15% 16% 15% 16% 15% 17 
eS eeeeeeneeerts coer: 100 125 127% 122% 125 123° 126 =x 12534 127% 124 125% 124% 125% 125 127 193% 1006 1900 taken tenes anne’ we a 
= gen ES Ea © 27% 29% 265% = aan 29% 29% 32% 30% 31% 29% 313% 305% 317% 31% 35 3314 27 aes ti a39% <4 44 i2¢ rs = 
convertible pre“erence_-_-__--__- © 116% 122 17 120% 11934 122 18% 12% 116 Wy 3% ; rs = S74 39% 37% = 45 
ie ene @ reverence -° 116 122 117 ae 19% 333 118 8 - an 119% 113% 137 115 118 118 121% 121% 130 126 139% 136 141 . 
4%2% preierred scries B____- 50 oe ad —_— _— ae oe _ ~— ane _ . ats Pa ae 7 — “ aig sie ” + 53a 5273 53% 
-- —-—— oe oa __— — he 1! 51%, Slt. 52% 
Hewitt-Robins Inc_______-_-__----.-- B 20% 21% x18 20% 19 19% 16% 19% 16% 18% 14% 16% % 16 23 , ' " . 

3% % cumulative preferred__———. 100 79% 81% 82% 83 Bile 84 61% 83 83% 84% 83 83% 83 8314 83 8344 44° Barn tO" 16%) 14% 17 15% 18% 
Hilton Hotels Corp ioe 8% 9% 8% 9% 83%, 95% 8% 9% 8% 9% 9% 10 9% 10 1a” | l hn ae oe oe a 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co____-----10 32 31% 30% 32 30% 31% 30 31% —- -—. we oa . rind: wre 10% = 10% 12 10% 12% 

New - oe — ad wi te. Ke “al 14 15 11% 19% 13 13 i5 12 rr . ~. 

Hires Co (C E) The ~ 12% 14% 13% 13% 13% 14% 13% 14% 4 15 13 133% 13% “% Be 14% ae. oe 14% 14% 14% 15 144 15% 

Holland Furnace Co a 8 6 22% 24% 22 23% 21% 2 20% 21% 20 22 20% 22 22 ia 26 ‘ * are 14%2 oar 1293 14 125, 13% 
& <9'8 24'2 2842 25°s8 28 2534 295% 

Hollander (A) & Son Inc.. aia 9% 10% 9% 10% 9% 97% 9% 10 9 95 8% 9% 9 ‘yay . 

Holly Sugar Corp “77770 191% 22% 19% 21% 18% 19% 1814 20% 18% 19% 16% 18 x17 17% 19% dav, Joie 23% 15, 15% 13% 15% «= 13% 14% 

5% convertible preferred__._...--_-30 25¥%e 26% 25% 2534 24% 27 24% 2714 24% 26% 24% 25% 26% 25% 25 oss, agit sore 28i@ 20% 17's 19% 17% 18% 
Homestake Mining Co 12.50 34% 37% 35% 39% 37% 395 38% 415% 40 41% #39 40% 40% 42% 41% 43% 41% ai, (cue 28% «627% 2B 2628 
Hooker Flectrochemica! Co_--------§ x27% 29 2642 28% 26% 2738 x24 26% 24% 27% 24 26% 25 28 26% 28% 27%. + Soe 40% §8=—43% 50% = A% 47% 

2nd preferred series A $4.50 div.-_-* 102 104% 103% 107% 106 108 104 107 = 103% 105 100 104 103 105% 105% 109% 104 107% 1osts ingot edad p20’ 29% 34% 

$4.25 cum preferred one ai ones o~ = 96 96 96 99 98 99 96 98% 95 981, 941 pty, 106% 108% 108%4 110 110 116 
Houdaille-Hershey ttittatinenag= caw i 10% 11% 11% 12% 11 12% 10% 11% 9% 10% 10% 11% 11% 12% 107, . ‘, o7 , 9712 x95%_ 96 9614 101% 

$2.25 conv preferred “750 31% 32% 30 31% x31 32 31 31% 31% 33% 30% 32 31 32% «O33 ame «3 sone tiy2 12% 8612) =©=613% =x12% 13% 
Household Finanre Corp 22 # 284s 30, 28% 3014 30% 3244 — 30% 3244 30% BPH 3032 32M 35K M% 35% 34 37g seit 3312 33% 351 31% 34 

44% preferre hula 5% 214 Mi ¥, ‘ 3 p rh — saat 36 41). 36! 
: p 00 86% 9 93 9342 9542 88 94 90 94 880s 92 90 893 91% 94 9312 96 93 96% 95 gs 97 99% 

ouston Light & Power Co aietncanae 43% 48% 44 47%, 43% 46% 4512 48% 45 48%, y ¥, % ly, , , 

7 Right — She ake eee eee on . 7 a - — 7 ' 45% 45% 45% 47 4634 48% x471% 485% 4612 47% 
ouston Oi! of Texas v te —_— 32 357 29'2 33 30'2 335% 32% 35 33% 37% #$£=x3il 35 ¥, 4 34% 39 277%, ay aa! ror ee =< — 

Howard Stores Corp namie. ow 2a 14% 15 14 «14%, —Ss«13 14 13. 13% 12% 13% rts isi 14% iSite sat + seit 44% = 3891, 42% = 39 444 

Howe Sound Co _------5 42% 46% 39% 42% 39 41% 37% 40% 37 41% 31% 36% 31% 36 Mi see 36 | a 1G ata 15% = 14% = 15% 

Hudson & Manhatian RR Co____-_-.100 v | 84a 1% 8 5% 8 5% 6% 4% 6 4%, 7% 6% 7% 63, 8 7 39 36% 40% 39 423, 40'2 41% 

5% non-cun preferred "100 11 11% 93%4 10% 9% 11% 91% 10% 8% 9% 8% 10% 8% 11 9% 11% 10% 11% 1112 17 gait 10% = 10% 11% 
Hudson Bay Minine & Smelt Co Ltd_® 43% 47% 37% 44% 38 40% 3712 41 34% 39 33% 37% 37% 40% 37% 42%, 3712 anse seit lie l4'%—e 17 15) 17% 
Hudson Motor Car Co__.....______© 12% 14% 9 12% 9% 12% 115% 13% 10% 12% 9% 11 10% 13% 11% 13% 1154 ioe feet 41% = «(384a 43% = 39% 42% 
Hunt Foods Inc 6.66% 9% 111% 81% 10% 85a 10% 942 10 9 10% 8% 10 9% 10 8% 11 gi, + og - i. is 612% 14 12%, 14% 
NBD -C0re ————————- —————nnn 2 2% 2% 2, 8% 2 2 Mem te 1% 1%, 17, a. a tm & edie 4 

ussman Refrigerator Co ES Me 14 11% 12} 1% 12Y, 1 7 Y, Y, ¥, y Yj 2Y, ‘ } . RT 3 (2% L's 2! ’ 2 

4 2 2 4 4 11 11% 10% 11% 10% 10% 11% 12% 12 13% 13% 15% 15% 17 1515 16 , “a 4 1B% 
Idaho Power Co _..-20 32% 35 32% 34% 32% 35 x32 33% «= 332%q_s 33% = 31% 32% 32% 34 3335 33-353 24% 3 
Illinois Central RR Co "100 28 +=«— 30% «= 22% 2834 23% 26% 245% 27% 25% 28% 22% 26% 23% 255 24% 28 Ye 2944 ae, so = SSi* 36% 496 33%2 36% 

Non-cum conv 6’) series A pfd_..100 82 84 9 81 i742 78 78 80! 7 83 73 76 76 79) 79 81 “Oi, aie 2% 3 28% 324, 32% 36% 

Leased line 100 9 96 a: am 96 96 9% 6 96 96 95 95 95 95 a is. OU lCUCULOO CU UR OTH, 

RR sec stock eries A ._1000 25% 28% 20% 25% 214% 24 22 233% 22% 24% 20 22% 21 2214 21! 24% 33 +# +: 95 95 95! 951 
Illinois Power ¢ -* 25% 27% 27 29! 2812 30% 29% 30% 29% 31% 28% 30 x28% 30% 30% 33% 31% 34% go72 Sain 22,* 29% 29 34% 

4.70% pret d , ae PS — =< me, a 51% 52% 51% 54 54 54%, 53% 5434 eis nae? | 2aee 37% 304 STs 
Tlinois Terminal FR Co —_— 9% 10% 9 9' 9 9% 9 95% 8% 9% 7% 8% 1% B%, 1V, 8% bh 6 3 pele 44 24 512 5 55% 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.._---.* 21% 23% 22% 24% 23% 26 24% 253%, 24% 25% 23 25 235% 25% 25% 27! 61, Rs, ae on S"e =9%% 8! 9 

Right "a ail ‘zi a prea ve jl . ond 1/128 de 7 : :: vik es wa were ee" 58 28 G44 28 29 
Industria Ele Mexico S A_100 pesos 8 85% 738 8% 7 8 7M% 7% 6 7 4 6 5% 6% 534 ” 3 > -4 
Industrial Rav: — | 37¥e 441% 35 39%4 33% 38 3642 38 34% 39! 34 39% 39% 43 41 %, «644 44 . 7 153, _ ; : oA 77 
Ingers¢ Ral ° 61%. i 1 65 60% 62 57 61%4 59 62! 55 60 Ya 591% 64! 62 68 547 68 — ‘4 od 4¢ U's + 4 M4 

6% preferré 100 155 155 ‘ s 160 160 161 165 159 159 156 158 157% 158 60! 161 : 64"4 as 69 124 } 69 
Inland Steel Co . 36% 41% 365% 404% 36%4 39% 323—8 «37% 30 34% 30 34% 33% 35! x34 35% 341 — “a: 160 62 
Inspiration Co: ( Cr 20 17% 18% 15% 17% 14% 16% 14 15% 12% 14 11% 12% 12% 13% 12% 14% x121 36% 384 38 D483 39% 636 Vs 
Insuranshare { I — 8 5's Bis 8%3 834 8% 854 8% 854 85% BY & Ly Bi OM% 9 9% tts “Oi. ‘ - 13%4 3 4 13 ‘4 
Interchemica! C 5 13% 15 13% 15% 13% 14% 125, 14% 12% 13! 12% 13% 13% 14% 14 14% 14% 157, ohare ancl : 9 10 )%4 

444% pref 100 86% 92% 8842 90% 88% 91% 91 93% 89 924 89 90 89 90 ¥ 89 90% 90. 91 ‘ SiG, . baie at 17! 17 13% 
Piet . — “ _ 7 —— alee a — =: v4 72 3 4 92 931 931! c > 1 

N ) ‘ ery sale. r Cash sale. x Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights. Parte soo : % oe : : 
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$ Z January February Mareb April \ 1 Au ust September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low High Low High ‘al High it High te L a fe Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Int ti ! $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare $perShare  § per Share 
ntercontinental Rubber Co er 13 91 5 Y, \, 2 1 Vv ‘ 1 3 1 3, \, 1y 1% 1% 1'4 15 1% 158 

Interlake Iron Corp____- ai . 12, 137 ve Fda ou a" am Rb, RS, = Bb, ce Ry, Fo BR a . 10% 334 11% 10%, 12% 11% 1352 11% 13% 

Internat’l Business Machines Corp_. ® x1457,_, 162 145% 160 147 15734 153 161 . 159 1661 148 , 156! 151 1675. 1657. 180 16842 177% 17542 197 192'2 200 193 234 

uternational mearveater Co............* 253%, 28% 23% 26 233% 25 Ve 23% 95 231 25% 22% 25° 24 vs 26 Ve 2454 27 26% 28% 26% 28%: 2743 285% kt 29%% 
7% preferred <r -- 100 16442 170! x167) 1700 166 168% 164% 168% 165% 1707s 170 175! 173 178 x175 178 «177% 180% 176 Y2 178% x177 ive% 17 ra 190% 

Internat’l Hydro-Elec System ser A__25 534 7 Vp 5% 6% 55% 6 Vs G + 4 zs 51 th 55 6) 6% 1% 6% 74 65% Le 634 9 87, ) 

[Internat’] Mineral « Chem Corp__.-__5 26 29 25 27 24%, 27 251 27 . 26} 28 py 24 7 26! " 95 " 2714 26% 27% 2742 30% 2942 34% 32 33! X31'4 S344e 
4% preferred ie. 73% 79 79 B0 Ve 31 813% = a - 8 ov : 7 26% 7 274 74 an 13% 78% 79 86 42 82 86 B0'2 B4tl, 

International Mining Corp eee. 3%, 434 3% 4% 2%: 16 4 455 4\ 43 a3 ‘4, au. ae 4, 5% 45, 5% 4%, 5% 4% 5% S\e 6% 

International Nickel Co of Can Ltd__* 295, 31% 27% 30% £28 293% 27% 29 26% 281 2554 bg 26% 285% 27% 30 27%2 30 28%. 29% 2544 29%, 26'2 28% 
77 Gu ereterred.......... 100 137% 1422 138% 143 138% 139% 138 FP 138% 137 139! 138 Ye 1393 E 135! 138 136 137% 136% 138% 135% 137% 134% 137'2 133 137 

International Paves C6... a 48%, 53 45 49% 47 5034 46% 495% 44% 4834 41% 4534 45% 505% 49% 55% 53% 58% a oe es So pt mtg 
$4 cumulative preferred ae 94 95> 94 96 98 an on} : avy q as Q55. = G a1, P nog + ann at 03 993 102%% 100%, 102 101 '2 103'. 102°. 103 ¥2 

Internat’ 1 Rys of Central America __- ° 6 7 6% TVs 5% e% "6% yi "si > ha ye at , su "en "al a 44 558 4! 5% 44 Sle 4M _6 
5% preferred -_____ 100 6642 70% 68 71 67 69% 65 67% 59 65% 57 5942 S2!2 61% 47 55% 46% 51 432 51 eo % 43% 8 

International Salt Co- ee 57 60 57 61 572 59M, 55 5734 55 561s 50 55 2 51 ~ BEM 51% 55 52 57 57 60 57'2 59 x54 572 

International Shoe Co_________-_____ > = 44 41 43 41% 43 41% 423, 413 Ve 491, x41 423 42 43 42% 45 43%4 45% 442 46% 42°, 45%. 4442 45%4 

International Silver Co (The) _.----- 25 53 57% 49% 54% 51%, 54 4642 52 43. 4914 38% 44%, 41% 46% 44 43 45 pod SS au aa 33° 

Pe & : he i Si ics ” - ? 33% 34 32%2 34 32% 33 33% 34 313 3334 311 31% 30% 324 x31 33 33 33 V4 244 333 33 3° 
Domestic share ctfs Lbipbdiabaheat 35 10'% 8% 10% 8% 1034 9% 11% 83 1034 RIA IM% 8 9% 8 9% 8 9% B%4 9% 8! 914 8% 10 
Foreign share certificates______--_- . B24 10% 8% 10 9 10% 9% irs 8%_ 10:%4 1%, 9 8% 9% 8% 9% 84% 9% 9 93 BY, Oh 8'4 10 

Internat Utilities Corp - 66 aa 7 y me j 14 147% 14% 18% 14% 15% 15% 16% 15%, 18% 177% 20 

Interstate apartment Stores Inc..---* 1912 2634 18% 20% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18% 21% 19% 201, 19% 2056 19%5 23 19% 21% 19%. 20! 18%s 2014 20 22% 

Intertype Corp -~---_-__--. stones? 36. (90%: 37: 2% 27 265, 28 2514 28 4 2514 24%, 28 27% 28% 26% 30 30-33% «860632% «34 31%. 33% 

Island Creek Coa] Co 50c 30 29 27 301% 95 29 245 oy 24! , 28 + 95! b 24%, 27 6, 2 26% 28% 263, 28 27 29 6 29 
2, ees SS Ue 148 «148 144145 145 146 ay eee 138 142'2 137 140 13642 138% 141 143 140 141 141143 141-143 

"eee th te a rae | 4%, 53% 3% 43% ou. 4% 3% 37%, 3 33 23%, 3%. 23, 43% 33%, 4, 3% 4% 4% 6% 4% 6 538 7% 

Jaeger Machine Co- a 185% 13% 18% 13% 14 14% 14% x13% 14) 11% 123 124% 13 13% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12 14\4 13°41 14% 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co— i . 

Preferred 40 series.............100 81 8374 82 84 83 B5 @1% 83! 83 86 85 861% 85 861 88 92 90 91% 90'2 93 20'% 92 91 94 
COCR FOG OO. IIB in 5552 rencccnsuee*' & 46'% 44% 46354 46% 47 4634 48%, 48% 513% 48 5312 54 56 53%. 56 55 58 Ys 5634 59% 54% 58%s 56 58 42 

3%4% cumulative preferred -100 95! 9734 9642 98% 98%, 100 99 101: 101 101% 101% 103 #4101 103 101 102% 103% 104% 103 104 103 10.45 104 10548 
Johns-Manville Corp_-._..---...---.- © 3734 40% 36% 39% 3634 38% 33% 37% 33 3554 30> 347, 34% 39 38% 40% 39% 42% 41% 43! 42 45 41'2 50% 

37a %  DRCTNEIGG 6 oc ncn cs nee 100 1038 110% 109 110'4 108%, 110% 105 108% 103% 106%. 101 104% 105 108 1 108 109% 110 112 112%. 115 115%4 120 117_ 130 
Johnson & Johnson ee 31% 36 31%, 33% 32% 34 292%, 34 3034 34% 2934 31 “J 31%, 34% 24%, 41% 41 44% x40% 42% 43% 46 447% 45% 

2nd 4% preferred series A_-.-.--100 102%2 103 102 10234 103 104% 10342 104% 103 10342 102% 102% 102% 104% 105% 105% 105% 106 105 106% 107 6108 1 
Joliet & Chicago RR 7‘> gtd stpd _109 nes 159% 1591. ae 160 160 155 155 a 155 155 7 oe > nd om SSS . 170 170 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp__-- io 2914 331% 28% 323% 28°, 30% 26} 29 Mp 24% 291%, 21 941% 21% 253% X24 26% 23% 26% 25% 27% 957, 277% 26 29%2 

5‘, preferred series A__-.__-__--_.100 83558 86 82% 84% 81% 84% TTT 82% 6% 793% 73 16% 173 16 7542 80% 79% 83 BO 82 x79%4  83"2 80 82 "2 
Joy Mig Co ~------------..---1 36% 39% 36 38% 37% 40% 36% 39% x35% 39 31% 35% 31% 35% 31% 34% 31 33 30% 32% 30% 341, 30% 31% 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn Co_-.----.10 11 125% 10% 115% 10% 11% 10! 11 9 10 8% 91 8% 9% 85%, 10% 10% 10% 9% 10% 9% 9% 9% 10% 
Kansas City Power & Ligat Co “i 

3.8'¢ preferred ‘ 100 9442 97! 98 99% 96 975% 96 96 : - 68 98 99% 100 100! 02 101% 101”. 100°%4 100%% 99% 100%4 98! 2 99} > 

4% cumulative preferred 100° 101%4 102 100% 101%, 1017, 103 102. 102%, 102% 103% 103 10342 102% 104 103 105% 104 = 105! 103% 104% 105 105% = 132 100% 
Kansas City Southern Py Co____- © 37% 40% x34% 38% 35% 41 39% 4334 3TNa «427% 34% 391 37% 40% 28 41% 38% 425 415_ 45% 4248 46% 44'2 49% 

4‘¢ non-cum preferred 100 «52 56 53 5534 52 55 52%, 5434 52% 54% 52% 57 54 55 54% 56% 55 58 57 58% 56% 60), 59'S 62% 
Kansas Pwr & Lt Co com 8.75 a - : vy 14% 14% 145%, 16% 15 157, 15! 161; 16 17 VY 16% 17% 
Kayser (Julius) & Co- pean 137% 47% x12%4 14 12% 13% 12 13 11 11% 10%, 11! 11% 123% 11! 12% 115%, 125 12% 14's 13% 145 12s 13% 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel conv class A__--1 20). 21%% 19 2034 185, 191% 17% 19% 18 18%, 17> 18% 18% 19% 18! 20 ¥ 1934 20% 19%, 21% 20 20%4 20! » 23% 

Class B- ae 15%4 173 14% 16 15 15%4 14% 15% 14% 14% X13%2 15% 14} 164% 15! 167 15% 16% 15% 17% 1594 17%, 17% 19% 
Kennecott Copper Corp ‘ ad 505. 56% x45 5124 4512 475% 43% 45% 425 453% 40 4454 443 48% x45'% 50 45 4ATY. 46's 49% 48% 51%, 49 51% 
Kern County Land Co 5 3 464 29% 4314 40 4234 405% 42% 403 434% 39 4024 391 4134 41% 44 42 45. 441%, 47%8 45'4 461 49 4 48 4 
Keystone Stce' & Wire Co_.__--._----° 12 13% 11% 12% 11% 12% = 12 12% «11% 12% 11% 12% = 11% «12% = 12% 12% «12% 14 14 15%8 15% lien = 1534 164% 
Kiniberly-Clark Corp ~~ -~9 20%3 22% 19%% 21 19%— 2042 18%4 20% 18% 19% 17% 19 18 19% 19% 22% 21% 23% 22% 25 271, 24% x23%— 25% 

4°, conv 2nd preferred -100 931 97% 9642 972 96 991% 9634 991% 9634 100 90 96! 92 95 93 101 9942 101% £100 104 101'2 104 103 107? 2 
Kinney (G R) Co Inc.- ay ee 1 1242 2% 12 13 12%4 133% 13! 14 13% 13% 1042 12 11%, 14% 14 14% 14 x145 13%, 14% 144%) 1444 1434 16\ 

$5. prior. preferred___....... — 64 66 62% 66% 62 6215 62 hy 65 66 67 64 66 65% 672 69 71 69 72 71 qT 71 72 TO, 72" 4 
Koppers Co In¢ a nee ee eee -10- -29%3- 31% 2912 30% 29% 31% 291% 307% 287 305% 255 29 27% 29% 27%, 29% 28 30% 2815 29% 27 292% 28 2978 

Cum -preferred 4’) series ee “Oa 98 9512 9742 94% 97% 94 97 9315 96%5 x90%%4° 93' 91% 92% 90% 934% 92% 96 94 96 95'2 9642 92! 96 
Kresge iS S) Co a __..---10 36% 28% “25% 38 35% 375% ### 37% 39 38° «= 394 37%) 39'> 39% 401% 40% 42% 405% 417 40% 41% x40'» 41% 40'2 43 
mress (8 MB) & Co...<..--.. eosahage 53%4 5542 483, 5434 50 51% 501, 51% 504%. 5434 51% 5734 57% 59% 571, 59% 5734 583 58 59% 58'4 60 5844 62% 
Kroger Co (The) _...... adea™ 43 43%4 44 47%%4 47 49% 481%, 49% 48% Sli2 4842 50! 50%s 55 535, x55%e 53% 55% 545, 58 56 59% 574 60% 
Laclede Gas Light__ ow 47, 55% 542 6% 5% 6% 612 67% 6% 7 6% 634 6% 6% 64% 7% 7 7% Tn 8 Te. 1% TMe 0 7% 
La Consolidada’ SA American 

Preterred imnocnnane td Pesos Mex 5 6 5% 6 47% 5% 5 5% 4 47, 3% 45% 35 4 33 3% 3% 3% 335 4\ 348 4\4 3'e 4% 
Lambert Co (The)_-------- shown, - se ane 18 19% 18% 20 19% 20%. 20% 22% x«19% 205, 20% 22 21! 22% 21% 22% 2i% %21% £2! 22% 2058 22% 
Lane Bryant Inc ’ a Tae 11" 9% 11 97% 10% 9%4 10% 10 10% 95, 10% 10% 10% 1042 il 10% 11% 10% 11% 10% Ll» 10%, 11% 

C5 % PeeterreG .... 2... iene 50 43 44%2 43%4 44% 43% 43% 43%, 43% 4442 46 4415 443, 44% 44% 45 45 45 46% 47 47 46°54 47 435'2 47 
Lane-Wells Co common 1 2434 261% 21 25 22% 24% 23% 241% 23 24 19°%4 - 21 21! 233% 22! 24 22% 25 23% 25% 22% 24% 21% 23% 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp -- wanna tae 39 %2 39% 41 40% 43 41% 42% 41! 43 381% 42! 38%. 41 38% 41 39% 41% 41 4342 39's 41% 40% 45'2 
Lees (James) & Sons Co concaibatane 3. 21% 22% 19%. - 21! 18%4 20 18 19 18 181% 1642 18 16% 19 18! 19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 17%4 194s 18'2 2042 1 

3.85’. cumulative preferred 100 §=90'2 90's 92 92 94 9414 95'5 96% 96 98 95 96 x941 96 94 95 94 95 x92'> 94% £4 95 94% 9542 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co___-__-- 10 10% 1138 10% 11 10 107% Be 10% 7 BY, 6%. Ts 7 7V% Ve 8% T™% 8&8 Be 9M a3 9% 7M TV‘ 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co__------25 37 40% 37 39 3842 40% 3842 39% 37 395% 33% = ©=37 36% 39% 39%e 41% 39% 42 40'2 44% 44', 46% 44). 49% 
Lehigh Valley RR Co aan-a--u--80 4% 0 5% 4% 5% 4 4% 4 456 4 54 3%_ A 35, 4 35% 4% 3% 4% 35% 4% 354 454 4% Sts 

Add com when issued. _ a job ” _ . _ 3M, 3% a as 3%, 44 4 4y, 3% 4% 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corp 1 2% 3 2 25% 2 2% 2 2% 1% 2% 15% 173 15% 1% 1%, 2% 1% 22% 2 2% 2 21% 1%4 2'5 
$3 non-cum Ist preferred * 221% 24% 21% 23 18% 23 165% 18% 15% 17 15 16 16% 17 16% 17% 16% 18 16% 18% 7 177% 16%, 18 
5Cc non-cum 2nd preferred eg 7% 8% 678 7% 6% 1 6 612 5%, 5% 47% 51% 5 5% 5 5% 5% 5% 57s 6%5 > M2 E's 5¥s 6 

Lehman Corp (The)- phiemmadnt 4414 477% 425, 457% 43% 47% 45% 4755 45%. 47% x4124 4724 44 48 47%, 50% 48'2 51% 5014, 52% 50°45 54's 54 56%4 

Lehn & Fink Products Corp oe 8°s 10 B82 9% 8% 9% 9 10! 934 11% 9 934 9% 10 915 10% 93%, 11% 10%4 11% 10 11%s 10 1142 

Lerner Stores Corp ¥ 2038 23 2048 22% 20' x24 23 24! 293, 233, 221%, 24% 231 24 231% 24%, 23 26% 941% 25'2 £93, 245, 923, 241 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co__..---._® 447, 497% 46 50 47% 50% 50 53! 49% S522 47% 49%4 4834 52% 51%, 54% 53% 55% 53 60%, 7! 60". 734 «G4 

Libby McNeill & Libby 7 8 BY 8 BM, T¥e 8% 7% 85% 7 iV 6% 7 6% 7%. 6% T% Tn BM 734 Ba 7! c T% (Tia 

Life Savers Corp 5 34% 35% 345% 35%. 34340 37 36 37142 34% 372 34%—_ 36 3544 37% 36 37 35% 37 35%. 31% 3 4 35°4 36%2 

ee ee ee ae ey | Oe Oe 82.87% ‘72% 81% 77% 81% 79% 81% 81% 84 83% 86% 85% 89% 85! 91! 3'2 88% 90% 

ight . “ . 5 65% - —- - 

7‘-_ preferred --100 17142 174% 170 173% 172% 175 171 175%: 171.°174% #174 176 174% 177% 177% 180 x181% 186 179 184 1 1.9 179 »=-: 18142 
Lily Tulip Cup Corp * 37% 40! 34%2 37% 34% 37 3 41 38% 40% 33 36 a 39 39 40% 39% 43 42 43% 42 45 $5 49 
Lima-Hamilton Corp 5 9 10 '%4 8 91% 8% 10 BY 9% 7% 81% x656 73% 7. 8% 7%. 8% T¥ BY% 7% 68% x7! G4 735 83% 
Link Belt Co °* 63'2 66% 58 63% 59% 6; 59% 65% 54 59%4 524% 5642 55 56% x56 60% 57% 59% 59% 63% 597% x€2%4 €2 x67 
Lion Oil Co ° 40'4 4673 40 44'%4 4242 46 42%, 46 42% 44 - - a 

New _— - ad 20! 23 19 21°%8 20% 21% 20° 24% 23% 26% 955, 337% 20 3245 235_ 32% 
Liquid Carbonic Corp_- * 16 17 14% 16% 144% 16% 14% 153% 14% 153 13% 143% 13% 14% 13} 143 13% 15% 15! 16% 14% 183% 14% 19% 

3'2‘ce convertible preferred 100 78 78 74 75! 73% %3% 71 74 67% 170 6542 67%2 67% 67} 6742 6BY 69 70% 68 6S 65's 6.) wé 7242 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 1 16% 18% 16% 18% 7% 21% 18% 22% 18% 203 16%4 1914 17% 19! 17% 19! 17% 20% j$20 23% 21 374 22 25's 
Loew's Inc --* 14% 15% 14% 16% 15! 7 16% 17%, «17 18! X16% 17'2 17% 18! 17% 185 16% 17% 16% 17% 116%8 17 5 xX16% 18% 
Lone Star Cement Corp * 63% 67% 6342 67 64 67 6234 66 63 65 x60 6354 60% 63! 62%, 695 66% 69% 68 72% x57! i2"% 69 76 
Long Bell Lumber Corp (The) cl A ° 195 23 19% 21 20! 225% 19%, 22! 15% 19 15% 17 163 205; 19 20%. 20%, 23442 23 257% 21 24% 21% 22% 
Lorillard (P) Co ; 10 19% 20% 20 203 0% 22%  j$j.21% 22% 21% 23! 21% 22! 2134 23 23. 235% 23% 25% 24 ‘s 255% 24%, 26's 2494 27% 

7‘e cumulative vreferred_ -100 153 1542 15442 156 155 158 153% 157! 155 157° 155 160 159 160! 161% 165 165%4 168% 166% 169 1665's 169! 167 l7242 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co (Ky) . 237 247, 24 247 24% 27 26 267% 2654 281 26% 271% 27% 291 29 30% 30 303% 293, 307% 304, 39%, 297, 32 
Louisville & Nashville RR Co_- 50 37% 41% 35% 39 35% 367 X33% 37% 31% 343 31% 33) 31% 35! 33% 35% 32% 35 32% 35% 3239 24! 325% 35% 
Lowenstein (M) & Sons Inc it 22 24 21% 22% #21 23 21 23% 21% 23 20% 225% 22% 25 23% 25% 23% 25% 23% 25% 23) 15% 23's 25% 

414°, cum preferred series A. 100. 95 96 95 96 95 98 97 98 97 983 96 9812 9642 97 96% 97! 98% 99 98'> 100 98! 99! 93's 99'4 
Lukens Steel Co --10 16% 20 16% 20 19% 21Y, 18 21 16% 20 15 165, 16 17% 17 19% 17% 18% 7% 19 17 13%4 17°45 19% 
M & M Wood Working Co. 5 121%2 14% 11%% 13 9% 1134 9% 10 10 11 10% 113%4 11% 12% 12 14% 11%, 14 12% 14 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co 10 3434 36! 31% 35% 31% x34%  $$%31% 33% 31% 32 31% 32% 32% 33% 33% 34% 33% 36 34%, 37! 3b 36 42 

6 preierred 100 131 134 13 137 138 138 134 134 134 13542 133% 133% 132 35 133% 135 137 129 13% 139 139 139 
Mack Truck In« 5 13% 15% 12% 14% 12% 13% 10% 13% 10% 11% 915 107% 10% 11% 10% 11% £11 11% 11% 13% 10% 11 105, 127% 
Macy (R H) Co Inc ” 30'2 33% 30% 32% 30%, 32 30% 3142 30% 317% 277 30'2 28°%% 31 30 33 31 33 Ye 31! 33 31! 32 9 33 

4% preferred series A 100 95'2 98% 99 99 98% 1 100% 100% 9934 100% 100 100'a 99% 99%%4 9834 99% 98% 99% 9942 100 93", 100 103 104'4 
Madison Square Garden Corp © 10'4 13 10% 12% 10% ii 105°, 11% 10% 107 91, 1054 8% 97% Ble 9 8! 9% 9 11 955 10', a 10',4 
Magma Copper Co 10 1844 20 1642 18% 155% 17 14% 16 11% 15% 10% 12%s 11% 13 ll% 12% 11 12% 12% 14'2 L3"4 15 14°58 li 

i..ghts fe 1 1 956 : - 

Magnavox Co (The) ‘ 1 16% 19% 13% 17% 10% 16% 10 12 9% 11% 5 97% 7% 8% 7% 9% ™% 9% 8 13 & 1 10 11! 

Mahoning Coal RR Co 50 500 500 450 450 46 480 462% 462% 470 470 430 430 430 430 440 475 472 475 475 475 475 46 925 929 

Manat: Sugar Co 1 7 758 642 7% 6 Ye 7M 6748 74 6% 7 634 7% 7% 8% 71% 9M%, 7% 9%. 7% T%4 6” 7s t ‘ 

No par value a Deferred delivery sale. rCash sale. x Ex-dividend. y Ex-right 
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STOCKS 
Mandel Bros. Ine BAR 
Manhattan Shirt Co ee 
Maracaibo Oil Explcration Corp Ser | 
Rights 
Marathon Corp 6.25 
Marine Midland Corp —ae 


Market Street Ry Co 6% pritr pfd__100 
Marshall Field & Co 5 


4%4% preferred 100 
Martin (Glenn L) Co 1 
Mariin Parry Corp ada” 
Masonite Corp a 
Master Electric Co game 
Mathieson Chemical Corp , 

7° preferred : 100 
May Department Stores Co 5 

$3.75 preferred bd 

$3.75 cum preferred series 1947 

$3.40 cumulative preferred ad 
Magtug Co (The) ......- rollins 

$3 preference_____._-_~ ee 

Be we prererreg ....<........ scene 
Rees SE wenn eu aa 


McCrory Stores Corp re | 
342% cum convertible preferred__100 


McGraw Electric Co __-__-_ skin eee 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co Inc__---__* 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd__- ee | 
McKesson & Robbins Inc___- _18 

$4 cum preferred ; Looe 
McLellan Stores Co__- ‘ ieee 
McQuay-Norris Mfg Co ceeevcticubelaee 
Mead Corp (The)------- * * 


444% cum preferred (lst series)_100 
4% cum 2nd preferred (ist series) _50 


Seeiviile Guee Corp.__.................] 
Mengel Co (The)___~_- adits ae 
5% convertible first preferred 50 
Mercantile Stores Co Inc 3.6625 
Merchants & Miners Trans Co x 
Merck & Co Inc___- . = fie 
New sia 50c 
$3.50 cum preferred * 
$4 conv. 2nd preferred : ‘ 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott__ ee 
Mesta Machine Co____-- wale 
Metropolitan Edison 3.90% pfd ser_100 
4.35% preferred series _100 
Miami Copper Co__--- wee. 
Mid-Continental Petroleum Corp 10 
Middle South Utilities Inc x 
idiland Steel Products Co Pe, 
New 5 
8% ist preferred_ ._100 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry a 


Minn St P & SS Marie RR Co 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg Co 3 
3.20% conv preferred series A__100 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg Co ad 
$4 preferred_ ind a, 
Minn-Moline Power Implement Co___-_1 
$6.50 preferred we. 
$5.50 ist preferred 100 
$1.50 2nd preferred 25 
Mission Corp _10 
Mission Development Corp 5 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR Co____-__* 
7% preferred series A 100 
Missouri Pat RR 5 conv pid 100 
Mohawk Carpet Mills Inc — 
Mojud Hosiery Co Inc w= 1-35 
Monarch Machine Tool Co ee, 


Monsanto Chemical Co_-_ ‘ _ 5 
Cum preferred $3.25 div ser A ° 
$4 preferred series B ° 

Montana-Dakota Utilities Co 5 

Montgomery Ward & Co Inc se ° 

Moore-McCormack Lines Inc_.---.-._5 

Morrell (John) & Co 


Motorola Inc__---- ialioninticeithcamebitliaaal 
Motor Products Corp_-_-_ iscensiiidiiadteduas™ 
Motor Wheel Corp anannnsaiaiae 
Mueller Brass Co___-----~- nina 
Mullins Mfg Corp 1 
Munsingwear Inc_-___--_-___ aan 
RE SS a ee ee 1 

4°4% preferred Reinieneidbesceaentica 100 
Murray Cerp of America . ——— 

Cum preferred 4% series___.____50 
EE eee 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp —__- ‘ 5 
Nashville Chat & St L Ry Co _100 
National Acme Co- —_s anced 


Natienal Airlines Inc eae 1 
National Automotive Fibres Inc___-~-- 1 
Natienal Aviation Corp 5 


National Battery Co aes 
National Biscuit Co aa taal 10 


7 peers ............ — 
National Can Corp bitictstaeakeadinaail 10 
National Cash Register Co ee. 
National City Lines Inc____ CRE, 
National Container Corp__-_--_~- pntel 
National Cylinder Gas Co satin ee 
National Dairy Products Corp____-_-* 
National Department Stores Corp_----5 
National Distillers Products Corp__--* 
National Enameling & Stamp Co__12.50 
National Gypsum Co-____- 1 

$4.50 convertible preferred am 
Natienal Lead Co___.--.--- 10 

7% preferred A .100 

6% preferred B 100 
National Linen Service Corp 1 


National Malleable & Steel Cast Co__* 
National Power & Light 


Ex-distribution , ° 
National Shares Corp . 
National Steel Corp 25 


National Sugar Refining Co. (The ° 


National Supply Co (The) Penna 10 

442% cum preferred 100 
National Tea Co .10 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co agin 


Natomas Co ___-_~-- . init 


No par value. a Deferred delivery 


January 
Low High 
$ per Share 

7% Bla 
1642 17% 

72 82 


2% 24 
952 102 
934 11% 
115s 13% 
10°3 ST’ 
14 19% 
37142 40% 
171 171 
3836 40% 
69 92% 
og 92 
62 83 ¥% 
9 9% 
33 35 2 
110 111 
21 25 


3034 33 


90 96 
33% 36 
<O%4 642 
41°. 47 
30'4 33% 
93% 97 
20 21% 
1642 17% 
1573 17% 
81 82 
324% 34 
2042 21% 
l1l4% 13% 
46 49 
133g 14% 
814 8% 
5674 6034 
90 92! 
591 


2242 23% 
3538 38% 
9742 100% 


10642 108% 
1342 14% 
42% 473% 
41 43'2 

130 139 
115 12% 
94 12 
44! 47 
87! 59 
6642 71 

104 105 
133 14%%4 

116 123 42 
47 541% 

5 { 
20! 23% 


324 o 
10'4 11%% 
21% 21% 
4534 52 
104'2 110 
10742 111! 
52 56 Ye 


18 2012 
X2212 25% 
1858 195% 
155% 17% 
13 14%4 
10 11 
39% 42% 
110 110'2 


12%. 13% 
3442 34% 


50 51 
14% 1556 
23% 28 
19 20% 
5 6% 
104% ll‘, 
1042 12 
35 37 
3042 33 
171 178 
6 6% 
33% 35 
634 7V%, 
8 9% 
11 12 
274 249 \2 
14% 15% 
175% 19 
12 13% 
145% 16% 
93 94% 
30% 33% 
169% 175%. 
135 144 
6 6% 


19% 22 
88 91% 
22 23% 
17% 19 
83%. 86 
21% 23% 
10% ll %% 
9% 11 


sale 


1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD - 1949 © 


February 
Low High 
$ per Share 
7% t 
17% 17%4 

6% 7 


71 


5% 
x19% 20%% 
6% 6% 
16% 17% 
21% 23% 
101 10342 


9% 10%%4 
10% 12 
47% 51% 
13 1742 
39% 42 

170 170% 
38% 4042 
92 93% 
90 93 42 
80 8242 

8 U4 
32% 33 

110 110'%4 


20% 2142 


31% 33% 
95 96 

334% 3412 
24 26 Ye 


45 48 
32% 335 
96 96% 
19% 20% 
16% 17 
15 16% 
75 79 
30% 30%: 
21 2134 
11 1242 
45 47 
13% 14% 
84 812 
59 6114 


91% 91% 


21% 23! 


23 "4 
35% 3 
99% 100'2 
109 110% 
11% 1334 
40% 35% 
41% 45 
136 138 
11 121% 
9% 11 
43% 47%, 
88 39%4 
69 73 v2 
104% 105 
11% 14 
111% 117% 
719 80 


1642 1 
424% 48 


4% 5% 
15% 22% 
291% 33 
x9 % 10%2 

x21% 23% 
47% 51% 

103 107 

107 110% 
10 1034 
52 55 44 
ll 12! 


21% 22 
16% 18% 


20% 24 

18 19%% 
15 16%. 
12 13% 
10 10%%4 
38% 415% 
110 11042 
11% 13 

34 345% 
49% 50 


12% 14%%4 


24 28 
19 20 2 
5 7 
9% 10% 

10% 12 
31% 35% 
30% 3 

175 178 
5% 6% 

30% 34 
6% 7% 
1% 814 
10% 11% 


30% 32% 
170% 177% 
141% 143°, 

5% 6s 

16% 18% 


4 5 
195% 21 
83% 90% 


8 


21% 23 
15% 18% 


84 8534 
x22% 24 
10% 11 
10% 10% 


March 
Low High 
$ per Share 

| 8 
17% 18 

Gh4 9g 


162 20%4 
U4 ‘ 


1614 1678 


99 997 


22 22 8 
106 102 '2 
93, 10%4 
11% -12% 
4344 5055 
13%. 15 
3445 4014 
171 173! 
38 vg 41% 
9238 94! > 
Gl% 93% 
82 8314 
8 87% 
317s 2344 
110 112 
19! 22 


324.345 
9644 9642 
19% 223 
1642 174 
1434 16% 
7% TTe2 


21% 22% 
11 1173 
45 47 

13%3 14% 
Te 8'4 


90 90 
201'2 22% 
347% 36 


100°s 102 

108*4 108%4 
11% 13%%4 
412 4G 


8% 10% 


37 90 


11% 1 ‘ 
69°45 19 
17% 19 
45! 52 
7% 9 
4% 544 
19! 257 
30 32 
97g, lle 
224% 23%%4 
48 55%, 
105! 111% 
108 111 
10% 11% 
544% 59%% 
1153 13 
21% 22% 
17% 19 
21 22'2 
8 19 
x15 16 
12 1378 
10% 10 4 
39 41 
112 112! 
12% 13% 
30% 32% 
48 4842 
12% ~~ 133 
2342 25% 
19%, 23 
644 9% 
9% 11 
11% 13% 
30% 33%%4 
32% 34% 
170% 175% 
558 7% 
31% 603454 
658 734 
7 734 
10% 11% 
2734 29% 
13%, 15 
1744 19% 
12 14 
14% 16 ‘4s 
897% 92 
2834 324% 
172 17414 
142! 148! 
55% & 
165% 18%% 
Vy "8 


20% 21%% 
79%2 B4%q 


% 23% 
Ww 19 
1 86 
‘ pn 


3% 27 
0% 113, 
O'e 107% 


x Fx-dividend vy Ex-righ 


April 
Low High 
$ per Share 

Te 73% 
16 17°%4 
B84 10°%8 


195% 21% 
7 


16! 167% 
19 4g 22% 
99 10242 
9% 12 
10%, 1258 
42'4 50 
13 14! 
35% 377% 
171 17142 
3834 Ole 
9134, 93 
92 93! 
32 83 
78 838 
x | 32 
110% 112 
21! 2248 
31 317% 
96! 97! 
31% 3534 
26 12 34 
50 55 
31% 327 
93 95 


1534 16% 


18% 16%% 
73% 7644 
31% 33} 
21% 227% 
8% lz 
42}5 45 
13 14's8 
1% 8 


2 29's 
90 90! 
20 23 
34% 35% 
97} 101 
108%4 109 
11 274 
3 47'4 
447; 48 
132 134 
x11! 12% 
Ble 9! 
4734 50! 
SO%4 13 
71% 5 
104% 104 
10738 24 
69"%4 i3°%4 
17 i8 
46! 49°, 
2'4 1] 
4\% 5 
20% 4 <9 
257 305; 
944 ll‘4 
23 24 
50 54% 
105 108 


13% 15! 
10%4 13 
10% ii 
40%, 414% 
11142 112% 
12'%4 13% 
32 34% 
48 49 
11394 13% 
25 2734 
21%, 2344 
85% 942 
10% 11% 
12 135% 
31% 33! 
3 34% 


6% 7%, 
31 347% 

7 7% 
7 7% 
10% 11% 


255% 29 
170% 173 
139 143 
54 6 
16%, 18 
Vn 3% 
19% 21% 
73%, 79 
22% 23% 
16°41 18%. 
83 8534 
26 273% 
1l% 12% 
10°. lle 


104 104'2 


June 


Low High 
$ per Share 
7 7 
15% 16% 
7% 8% 
17% 19 
x7 ¥s TM, 
164% 17 
1934 22% 
97¥2 101% 
The 9% 
10% 12 
3Y+2 42% 
11% 12% 


175 175 
38 40% 
91 92% 
§1! 92% 
81 83 
7M 75 
30 3058 

110 110% 
20% 22 

x30 Ye 32% 
93%, 96 
9% 35 
28 291, 
49%, 54 
3138 33%% 
93 94 
1934 21 

x13 15% 
13 14 
704 73 
2834 30 
21% 22% 
738 BYs4 
3442 39% 
12% 14%% 
7% TM, 


29% 31% 


95 96% 
106 107% 
18% 20% 
3048 33 
9934 101% 
10542 108 
878 93% 
375—_ «41g 
14% 15 
18! 21 
28 131% 
11 12 
7% 8% 


46'%4 50 4 
89'2 93 Ys 
66% 72% 


10% 12% 


67 6975 
16'% 18°%4 
38 2 43% 
TT Bho 
3% 4% 


15% 20% 


25 26% 
9 93% 
22 23 Ye 
47%, 50% 
1015, 103% 


103%, 109 
10% 11% 
47>, 50% 
10% 11% 
1642 20%2 


14 17 
164% 18% 
1544 18 
1134 13% 
x9Y% 10% 
10 10% 
40% 44 


109 %x1lll'e 
10 12% 


33% 36 
42% 47 


10% 12 
22 24% 
17% 20 
7 BY 
9% 10 
10% 11% 
28 29 V2 


2 32% 

5% 6% 

5 5% 

9% - 10% 

29% 31% 
14% 16 

17% 18% 

1% 8% 

x1l% 13% 

88 91% 


173% 175% 
145% 147% 
5% 6% 
14 16% 
x 13 
19% 20% 
73 ve 76% 


26 28%, 
9 10% 
9%, 10% 


> UIN WOW 


Q W UI W Ww 


~ 
NO 
oO 


~ 


| el OS 
an an) 
| eS 
Cowman 
tN 


~1N0N tht 
te 


- 
“1h 
+s 
e Co 
oO ooo & WW 
to 


a] 


oS ont 
_ 


N 


as 


Noe 


Wm © h& 


—) 


Cw 
ww Ue 


~ 


September 


Low High 
$ per Share 
734 B52 
16%. 16 "4 
T4 9% 


20% 22 


Te 848 
16°74 1742 
22% 23% 
100% 10232 

758 974% 

2% 13 8 


39 42%, 
175% 177 
44 16%8 
95% 96! 
95 97 
84! 86 le 
9% 9% 
37 38 be 
11 113 
2142 223% 
32%%4 3514 
96° 99's 
38 40 
9%, 32 
4% 48% 
367% 3912 
98 99 
21% 22 
13% 15 
12! 1338 
89! 90!» 
30! 314 
22! 23 "8 
844 yg 
39 41 
14 15% 
7% 814 


107 108 
ll4s 12% 
4234 46 
16°%8 17 
21° 24 

7 130 


11% 12 
70 73 
18 19 
45 483 
S's 10 
32 $1 
1 4 19 

“+t 


DW, 231 
51% 54! 
110 110 
109*4 111 
12% 13! 
50% 547 
10% 11 
17% 18% 
18 21% 


13 15 
10‘ 11'% 
9'2 10 
45 48% 
109 1ll'% 


24'% 28 
2042 21%% 
Te 8 
12% 145% 
11% 13! 


32%, 34% 
8 > 
6% 7} 

10'%2 11 

32% 34% 


19%4 21 
7% 10% 
14% 16% 

91 94'2 


146 148! 
x6%% 672 
16% 17% 
16 

21 23 
79 82 
24 25 
16% 18%% 
82%, 84° 
29% 31 


10% 105. 
10% 11% 





November 


Low High 
$ per Share 


734 8 Ys 
17% x175, 
734 914 
2 24 
8 858 
7% 18 
21% 22 
102%4 103% 
9 9% 
1 1234 
1% 55 
3 14%, 
9'—8 43%2 
174 177 
33 47'%4 
96 98 
95 97 
4 8 


38 393% 
112 112 

20 23% 
3348 347% 
98 99! 

374 41% 
30 31%. 
57 6038 


23 2378 
133 141, 
3 147% 
o $3! 
2 33)! 
ar) 24%%4 
B56 93,4 
Ql, 41, 
34— «(1414 
7% 7% 


114 120', 

19 21 
364 914 

10] 103 

10% 110 
1] 127% 
39%4 4742 
16 ’ lt ly 
i‘4 ‘ 

g 7 


47 ] 
) 
0 
+ 
0 32 '%4 
}1 l 
<4! rf 
1%, ) 
107 1:10 
% 112% 
4 1342 
1 4'8 
}17 12% 
37 17% 
274 5!4 
12 45 et 
9! 213, 
13! 14° 
10°, 12% 
91 10%, 
47 4942 
109 112 


3673 397% 
36% 37% 
78% 182 
5'2 61a 
3234 36% 
8, 83, 
6! 1% 
10% 11 
35% 3734 
14°, 16 
20%, 22! 
TV, 3 
17 18 
99 3 
4 «637% 
147 


2455 28 

1514 165% 
32 £313 
3053 33's 
105, 11% 
11 133% 


December 


Low High 
$ per Share 


™% ii 
17'2 1834 
734 834 
23 25 


84 8's 


18'—8 18% 
21% 243% 


102 104 


9 11% 


1153 12% 
54 59 
13% 15% 


42°s 3 
175 177 
46 ag 
97% 93% 
9642 9 

37 3 3 
11 12% 
40 45 
1115, 112 
20 22% 


3442 367% 


99 1U0U 
41'% 54 
31% 23 


56%. 59 Y2 


> v0 
135% 14! 
145, 1 ’ 
60 87 
31! ' 
23% 27 
9's 12'%4 
10°, ty 


40's 4% 
97 99 
120! 1?! 
19'% 2214 
7} 40 
102 104134 
108 109 
40 $2454 
] ‘ 
3 4 
30 133 
i( 11 
9%s 10°45 
; 4 ‘ 
: CO 
66°4 1h 
10 ) 
] ‘ 
19 
47'4 4 
9g lu 
4 
i 
; 4 
31! 34 
11's 12 
20 my 
53 % 7 
109*2 114 
111% 113 
12%, 14's 
921 ID '4 
11%% l3%s% 
i7? 16%4 
oe A 264%, 
on Vy 2715 
20's 23'% 
14', 15% 
12'2 l3is 
9 10 
42%, 56's 
O9'. 1llu*, 
K14%% 15°4 
x36 37'4 
43 44'. 
15% 17% 
29',_ 32% 
2142 24% 
6%, Be 
15% 18 
126 13°%4 
39's 40%% 
36 40's 
179%a 133 
54 1\ 
34! 35% 
8 B58 
6"% T4 


37% «6399 
15'4 17 

21%— 22% 
8 97% 
17 19! 
92 95%4 


35% 381 
178'2 180%4 
146 18° '% 
7M“ 754 
17%, «19%. 
Vy, 1 
24% 26 
90 94% 
2678 287% 
15% 17%%4 
79% £F7'4 
33% 38% 
1034 115, 
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1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD — 1949 





January _—sFebruar a August | September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low ary _ March April . => Suly on h As High Low High Lew High Low High Low High 
& w High Low High Low High Low High Low & 
SperShare $perShare’ § per Share $perShare $perShare $perShare §$per Share $per Share $ per Share SperShare $per Share § per Share 
Neht Corp eee ® 942 11 10 10%4 10 13% 11% 12% 10! 11% 934 1012 10% 11 10 10% 10 10% 10 10%4 9% 10% 9°8 10% 
a ee ee 1 13% 13% 13 13% 13% 14! 3 aa - wae 23, 133 1338 137 13% 14 13 1342 1342 14% 1342 14% 34a 14% 
4%,% conv serial preferred_____ 1CO0 x101%2 103 102 ‘ 103 , 13% 4 4 * 4 : 1 a aie ° 102% 103% 102% 102% 102 102%2 10342 103% 102 104! 
Newberry Co (J J)-------------_-__* 303% 31% 30% 31% 2 ake a 102,102 ig 3 —) @ 33. 34% 33% 38 86% 382 37% 39% 36% 39% 
Ye 6 ; “4 2 31% 29 30% 29% 3034 30% 31 x29 31% 31% 34 3 ° ; ; 53 > > 
Se Oe 2, ee 100 93% 97 9742 98% 98 991 99 993 > ea : 100 981 106 98% 101 10042 102 10158 102%. 101 102 ¥0O'2 102 
New England Electric System____-_.. 20 84, 93% 81, 9% BY, “Ole A = : oS ee A ~. .. "85, 9} “B%q 10% 942 10% 9% 10%s 10% 0% 10% x11¥e 
Rights hh Si gl : ws 2 "OM 9 9% 9 10% 8% 9% 5 wa is 1/256 1/64 1/128 1/64 
N J Power & Light Co 4% pfd ser__100 95 97 97 97 Y G4 4 —= te = eee bes 22 501, 991 98 ¥ 95% 97 97 98 102%q 102% 
Newmont Mining Corp_-__-_---_~~-~ 10 =54 59% 47 oat + a. ah os 97% Ah a" ron pi 4 . aah prt 51 56 Ma 56% 62 59% 63 61 67 ¥2 
Newport Industries Inc___----_------ 1 11% 13% 9% 12% 9%, 1] 93%, 10! a5: aot 93 sae 10%. 11M 10% 11% 10% 12% 1058 12% 10 11's 10%2 14% 
4¥%4% cum preferred___....._.~- 100 70 723% 70%. 71% 70 72 65 ’ 69 . 66 68 - 68 . 6834 66% 6834 67 68 67 6742 6642 692 6642 68 6% 69 
Newport News Ship & Dry Dock Co-_ 2 283, 305% 2834 303 [Ou 223, . ee oo . acs ome én 71 2, 29 26! 2834 27% 3158 x26%2 30% 26% 27% 
New York Air Brake Co_____--_-__- 31% 33% 29 sate bn Fe Bi mfg =. 2). Be a se ae aoe 27% 25% 27% 2658 28% 2542 28% 26% 29 
New York Central RR Co __________- °* 12 13, 10% 12% 10% 12% 10% 12 io” 12 “Ol. 105. 9% 103 9% 11% 10 10% 104% 11's 20 105% 10 11% 
N Y Chicago & St Louis RR Co_--100 74%, 81 681% 81 a oa ee ~ 10% 12. are . sa = . 76 69%4 78% 7612 86 79 843, 2 102) 
6% : ~ 2 8 69 76 70% 7644 65 1334 56 64 61 i1 68 6 on ant “ ‘ 
% preferred series A... ~~~ 100 = 133 140 125 139 124} 271 én ane meas omens 99 203 126 131 126 131 130 135! 132% 135 133 142 
4 Y2 12742 125 126 125% 131 117 %x126%2 122 130%, x126 ‘ naif 95 91 3, 
N Y City Omnibus Corp___------~-- 1242 14} 10%4 12% 11 13 11% 14 11% 127 10 135 10° 1134 10% 12% #12 11% 1l% 13% 12% 14 12% 13 
ae: ae ° 2034 22! 21 21% 21 211 211 25 24 e 261, 203 24 ° 931 243 23 23% 22 23 2342 27% 257% 27% 2642 30 
5% non-cum preferred____----~---~ * 50 51 48 48 50 54. 55 59 - 60/2 55 4 55 —— Pa es 53% 53% 54 60's 60% 60% 61 61 
N Y & Harlem RR Co___----_-__---50 245 245 225 230 225 250 oss 265 280 280 0230 248 40245248 £8 235 235 235 230 245 205 235 
N Y New Haven & Hart RR Co- 100 71 Se 73% 8% 7%, BY > Be «6M ~=COT3 Se 6% 8% 6% “6 74 6 63% 64% 7 63% 7 6% Te 
Preterced 5% series A___-~----- 100 3830 333% 28% 32% 27% 29% 26% 30 . -—" og ’ 21 4 24 * 931, 27 2434 28% 24% 26% 2514 29% 2712 30% 28% 3158 
N Y Power & Light 3.90‘. pfd ser_100 915% 96 93% 95% 93 Ve 941%, 92. 94 92 93 Ui 92 V4 937% 93 96 95%— 97% 97% 9914 96%, 99 97 99 12 982 100% 
N Y Shipbuilding partic stock_-_---_ 1 16% 17} 3 ¥ 3) ~ By 3 . - 4 . a4 73 LA 3% 31 17 18% 16% 734 16% 17% 
[Mtoe Ss OU Oh 1% 19% %17 W% 6W 1 15% 17% 11% Me OT SI 49 52 49% 51% 50% 53% 
$3.75 cumulative preferred______.100 86 90 893 9% 86 883 R71 383 ; 90% 923 91% 94 9142 93 934 96% 9542 x96 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc---~-- 2. <1 19% 21 18°, wn oe Pod it p+ % oo" 89%  . 90'2 ret ro hi = 19: 36 21 20%—8 23 23 2654 24% 27% 
-trin 78 19 1642 18 16°%% 17% 17% 320 v2 : 2 i i, 
Nemes Beectrit ceurp _.__- .=__....-_....- 10%, 14 9% 11% 81% 9% 8 93 nh 81 67 7%, 8 Ve 9 8 8% B46 10% 9% 105% 94 0Y 
Nopco Chemical Co AES 23% 27 25% 26 25% 28 26% 27. 21% 26% 214 9 ©6=—o 943, 23 24 23% 25% 25 27V%e 24 26 x24%2 30 
Norfolk & Western Ry Co ee 57% 59%, 50% 5734 50% 53% 505 531 x50% 521, 493 513 493 51 49%, O51 4742 50% 48 50% 48%. 5342 48'\4 52 
Adjustment preferred______-----~- 25 2742 28% 26% 27% 26 27 26 6 28 . 263 363, 26 * 36% 26 27 26% 27% 27 2758 27 27% 226% 27% 2644 27% 
North American Co_----~_-------~- 10 15% 17% 164% 172 17% 18’ 18% 193 18% 191 . 17} 19% x16 V4 2058 16% 183 x17 19's 17 17% 174 19% 1858 19% 
North American Aviation Inc____-~~~ 1 10 11% 9% 10% 9% 111 9% 11 ” 93, 10% 81, 9%, 8% 9g! 8% 104 834 10% ae 10% 10 ¥O% x10% 11% 
Northern Central Ry Co_------~---~-- 50 81 83% 83%, 85 81% 84 81% B21 811, 825, 78 : 82 . 75) 79 78 7 78 79 V4 71% TP 78 801, 76 79 
oe Natural Gas Co ae 31 32% 314%, 34 32% 36% 32% 33% 33 3436 311; 333% 331, 34 3334 355% 33% 35% 341, 3542 3544 38% 36% B9% 
seats - oe . ae % it % ; rg a 
Nerthern. Pacific Ry Co..—-.-..___ 100 15% «617% 1334 163 14% 15! 141 157 135 153 1 93 137 13} 15% 1438 17% 1638 18% 16%, 17% 10'2 11% 
J } ates Pwr Co (Minn aw 7 aie : <8 pag o's live 14 12% nde gg . y 1 , vn 5 vA 1 
miomis States Pwr Co (Minn) Fes gee ~ * 8 S 9 10% 10 10% 10% 103 934° 103 10 10% 10 10 10% 11 10 11 soi 10 A 20% =) 
Cumulative preferred $3.60 series___* 87 8934 882 90 884 89% R4 ; I — RR ag? Ra3 921 92 94% 92 93 V2 90 92 4 91 93 91% 95% 
$4.80 preferred ‘ --* 108 109! 107%2 108% 107% 109% 107% 109 1071 103% «107? 1091 108 108% 107% — 107% 108% 207'2 109 108% 109 xl07% 109 
Northwest Airlines Inc ; —s 93 103% 834 10% 9%, 103% 81% 103 8\, 9% ai 91 9% 11% 10 11Y, 5g, 10% 10% 12 9'5 lle 9% 11% 
4.0% cumulative preterred_--.---25 17% 18% 16% 19 17% 18% 15% 18% 14% 16° 1s5— 1B%e 1B, 19%) 18M OTM «(18% «=: 18% 20% S174 19% 1748 10% 
Northwestern Telegraph Co___-- ~~~ 50 3344 36 33% 34 33% 3434 3334 35 , 333 35 - — 341, 33% 35 34%, 35% 3342 35 32% = 34%2 34 36 30%, 36% 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co_----_--- . 348 4% 3 3% 2% 3% 2% 37 1% 3 “15 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 82% 2% 2% 2% 3% 2%4 3% 
Norwich Pharmacal Co -~-------- 2.50 11% 12% 114% 12% 11% 12 12 123, a 1212 11’, 11% 11% 125% 125, 13 1254 13% 125, 14% 1342 14 134% 14% 
Chic Gaisen Go... ....-..-.. cone 2742 30% 29 20% 30 31 29% 3115 30% 33 291, x31 28 30 291%, 30% 295% 31% 295, 31% 30% 325% 3142 2% 
“When distributed’ abis io ; - , i ~ ox mr er 2734 28 277%, 29% 283 303% 295, 306 
Right; 3 ; : gS ~ : iy Hi ‘ Vy 
“When issued” a “a é yaa ‘ a 32 3258 
4.4% preferred po —n IPO 9944 104 101% 103 1023 41 02 ! 9 043 3 1 01%, 3 105 10442 106% 104% 106 10514 107% 10642 110 
Ohio Oil Co (The) - ae 29% 33% 25°, 30% 26% "29% "O74 30 "23% "29% "23% ets oe 27) 27 29% 29 31! 29 31% 26% 31% 227% 30 
Okiahoma Gas & Elec 4% cum pfd_ “Bo 17% 18% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18 185% 17% 18% 17%, x18% 18% 18% 18 18% 18% 19 18 861842 «1M 1D 1834 19% 
Oliver Corporation —_-._--_---------- 27% 31% 24% 28% 24% 27% 23> 27 2234 2534 50 93%, 22 2534 22%. 26% 225% 25% 234%2 27% 23% 27% 2342 27 
442% convertible preferred - ~~ - 100 96 99 94! 97% $4lo 96% 94. 9534 92% 94> 92 93 914% 93% 92 932 92% 952 $2%4 95 91 $41, 91 94 
Omnibus Corp (The) ~--------- 6 7 8 61% 7M% 65% 7% 7 “"%,_ 634 73% i “BYVs "7 713% %e 8 73%, 8 73, 9M, 8%—_ 8=98 938 0%. 
%% conv preferred _----_----~.- 100 87 90% 81 8742 84% 85% 85 8712 82 85% 80's 84% 19% 83 81% 85% 85's 88 87 = Gl'2 9034 96%4 x84 = 96% 
Oppenheim Collins & Co (The) -_--- 100 21% 22% 20% 22 20 = 20% 20% 20%, 20% 20! 19% 19% 19% 19% 18% 19% 18% 21 21%. 21'2 20'2 22 21 21 
ay ieee =. . — owe Bn 31 29 30 29% 234 30% 32%q 29 3136 28 30: 293, 3234 31Y 34 31% 35 3414, 35% 3538 377% 36% 40% 
Tet RSE Bowen sono pamponns 153 152 § 5 521 ou 561 . ~ Vy 158 7 9 56 5 } 7 16542 169 
$4 cumulative preferred 62.50 . —_ = 153% 152% 155% 153 157 V2 155 158 152 156 150 165 ss —_ 105 106 M4 106% 108 
Outboard Marine & — aniiteneeaane 50 14' 1642 13%—8 14% 14% 15 x14% 15% 12 1334 11% 12 12 1358 13 13% 13 13% 134s 14%. 144 147% 14 14%, 
Outlet Co (The) ----------------- 77% 79 76 717% 70 74 x6642 72 68% 69 65 68 64% 65 67 70 iS 76 74 76 74 74 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co----_.---- 13.50 49% S8% 56 51% 55 52% 54% 54 57% 52 56 53% 57% 55% 58% 57 Ye 91 57% 59% 56 60 59 6434 
Pacific American Fisheries Inc - ---- 5 13% 14 127 131 111% 25% 11% 41215 12 12’ 1142 12% 11% 12 12 13% 12 13% 12% 12% 12%8 13% 12% 14 
0 eee 10 9'2 10% &% 10 8% % 8Y> 91, 8% 9 is ..° 9 Bly a 834 8Vs 8 9% 814 Ue 7M Re 72 9 
First preferred non-cum__-~-~---- ° 6E 50 68 70 69 69 67 “2 71 58 63 56 a 56 2 53 51 661% 58 60 56 62 52 556 
Second preferred non-cum —~---~~- - 37 40 37 39 38 39 37 40 361 38 30 35 30 3114 29 30 29 3612 30'2 35 32'2 3542 32 34 
Pacilic Finance Corp anne 1542 19% 18 191 19 19% 20 21 £20 21 18% 19% 19% 2014 19% 20% 1942 20% 1942 20! 19+ 21% 2042 21%e 
When issued . 30%4 307 30% 23134 kil ne - . ; 
— Gas & Electric Co ee 30% 32% 31°, 331 31 32 Vs 31% 323% 31% 32% 3012 31 31} 33 325% ©=33% 32%4 34 32 3g 32! 3334 32% 3334 
ights -<-= ‘ 5 P. S 19 23 r 
Pacific Lighting Corp tht incall 51%— 54 5044 53% 50% 52 52 54 505% 54 50 513 51% 53% 52 53% 5l¥ 53% 5144 53% 50! 52% 50 53% 
Pacific Mills - ------=-° 29 33%; 30%4 34 2s) 33 29 2034 x29 30% 27% 30%4 30 34% x30 33% 2942 31% 27% 32 2842 30} 29 304 
— Telep & Teleg Co___------- 100 91 95! 89 94% 93% 96% 91% 9644 90% 91% 895, 92% 91% 97% 96% 98% 9844 103% 99% 10112 100%4 1033 100 10414 
ights - ‘ 7 1/64 b 1/64 se 
6% preferred ----100 135 139 13612 140 139 142 138 143 139 «141 141% 14442 142% 146 144 v2 146% 145 147% 141 = 145 141°4 144 142% 148 
Pacific Tin Consolidated Corp. wean 354 4% 315 3% 35% 4 3Ys 3% 2Y, 3y 234 3% Vg 3% 2% 3% 3% 4 34 3°8 3 358 2% 3} 
Pacific Western Oil Corp __.-------10 39% 43% 3222 239 343%, 39%, 38% 41% 33 40 914 33% 30's 335% a2 38 Ye 3642 39% 38 44 834 4242 39 43° 
Packard Motor Car Co ----------* 4! 3 4% 3% 4M 37 4% 3% 4 3% 3% 3! 3% 3! 4%. 358 4% 3% 334 4 33 4 
Pan American Airways Corp ..2 42 8 9% 8% 9% 8% 10% 9% 10% 854 10% 8 9% B34 93,4 8 Ye 9% 8! 9% 8% 9% 8 878 Se 9% 
Pan-American Petrol & Trans Co____-5 135 16 12%, 13% 12% 4 13% 13% 12% 13% 12 121 13% 14 14 14% 14 1534 15%2 22 19! 203, 20 21! 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co_---__* 49', 553 52 55% 52% 5814 55% 59', 55 57> 503 55 Vo 531 56 53% 55% 54%, S8%4 57 67 62! i2 703 7642 
“When issued”’ . as ; 7 ; a - ; 36 385% 
4% preferred - _...100 99 102% 99’ 10234 97% 100! 9 00! 99 951 96! 1 99% 101% 100 102 99 101 1003, 103% x103 10412 
Panhandle Prod & Refining Co_------1 aa 8% 6% 7 6% 7% *7% at "6% ar "3 108% 54 meth 5% 6% 5% 6! 5% 7% 5% 65 558 86658 
Paraffine Companies Inc __---------- ° 174 20 165% 18 16% 18 16% 18 165% 18 15% 16% 155%, 1734 17% 19% 18! 19% 18 192 17%4 19% x1842 20% 
4% convertible preferred ----400 103% 104 '% 102'2 102%4 103 103% 104% 10415 103% 103% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% - 102% 102'2 102 102! 101 102 %2 
Paramount Pictures Inc er om | 22% 24 223, 24%% 19% 23 205% 225% 20% 22% 18% x205% 20% 20% 20 21% 193%, 21% 2042 22% 20! z2\% 20% 23% 
When issued spapenen rs 193 20 20 91 19% 203 90! 211 19%, 20% 18% 19 47 1942 18 20 734 22% 
Park & Tilford Inc ee | 40 x41% 40 42 40 42% 40 4034 40 401% 39 40 38% 40 37 39% 38} 40 40 47% 43 45 43 46\8 
Park Utah Consolidated Mines___-__-1 2% 13 234 2% 2%, 2 21, 1% 2\% 15% 1% 15% 1%, 1% 2 1% 2% 2 21, 1% 23% 1% 2% 
Parke Davis & Co. a » 24%, 26% 2534 27% 25% 28% 27% «2834 28 291 27 28%, x28! 30 284 29% 28! 29\ 28} 207% 8 ! 35 343— 3654 
Parker Rust Proof Co ae 2.50 25 265 23% 26% 23% 25 24% 25! 23% 25 933, 241 23% 253 2534 26% 25 26 Ye 25 26% 26 27 2642 29 
Parmelee Transportation Co___------- ° 7M 7%, 67 71 6% 71 +1 7 5 71 <6 > 5 : 7 7 yh % 71 67 7} 67% 7) 7 73% 
Patino Mines & Enterprises Cons— - 7’ ns F 7 “ bias - “ : fag _ F g : 
American shares en 5 13 14} 123, 14 12% 133 12! 133% 10% 13! 10 11 10! 11 9%4 11% 9% 11 9% 10% 9 10%e 9% x95 
Peabody Coal Co com _5 7% 8 Tle 1% TY, 1% 7 15% 6% 1% 63% 6% 65% 7 534 7 534 62 +9 6%4 6'4 644 33% 62 
5% conv pricr pid 25 x19 19% 19 19% 18% 19% 1734 1834 16% 174% 16 17 1€3%4 17% 16 17% 153; 1642 1644 17 16 1634 15 16% 
Penick & Ford Ltd Inc ~--___-------- ° 627% ~=629 2742 29 28 30 28%, 30% 28 30% 281% 30 30% 33 31 33% 31 33 32 33! 33% 36% 34 37% 
Penney (J C) Co ----* 42% 45% 44% x44% 471% 45 47%, 46 47% 45% 47% 4742 49% 49 51% 50 541% 51% 54% 51% 53% 533% 57 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp.___- 10 9% 10 9 10% 8 9 8 935 9 95% 1%, 9 9 9% 9% 10 8% 8% 9 9! 854 914 8 Ye 9 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp __--------- 7 18%—3 19% 1734 19 18% 22% 20% 22 19% 233% 19% 21% 20% 22% 20% 23 21%, 23 2212 23% x22%q 242 22 26 
Penn Glass Sand Corp - nr ta 28! 28 ¥ 742 27% 26% 27% 26% 26! 26 26 233, 2534 24 24 25 25% 26% 27% 2744 29 31 32% 31 35 
ade oo, , SA TE 100 109% 109% 109% 111 108 109% 106% 107 106. 106 106% 107 107 +107 108 108 111 121 110 «111 10612 109% 
Pert — & Light Co_.-.-------.-- 17% 183 18 18% 18% 18% 18% 19 18% 20 16% 19 17 17% 17% 18% x18% 19 18%, 20% 20% 21% 21% 22% 
gnts — 1 ’ 8, : : 
Pennsylvania RR Co _.50 16% 17% 15% 17% 15 17 15 16% 14%, 15% 141% 14 le 14% 15 14%. 15% 14! 143 14 1456 133 14% 134 17% 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg Co ---10 35% 37 3234 36% 35 36% 35% 37 35 36% 32 37 36% 38% 39 43 3942 413 41 4442 44 45% 43% 443 
3%% series A preferred 100 106 109 106% 110 104 = 106 105 10642 104 106 104% 107 108 109 108% 111% 110 111! 107 111 111 113% 110 112% 
Peoples Drug Stores Inc -_........-.- 5 29 30% 30 30% 30 31% 32 34 3434 36 345, 35 3414 37 35% 37 x344 353 35% 36 36 37 35%, 37% 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co -100 97 100% 96% 101% 101% 107 102. 108 =§=6100% 105 99 104 100% 107 106% 1113% 11042 120 115 117% 115 122! 121. 137 
Peoria & Eastern Ry Co_--~~~---~~ 100 §=610 11% 852 «9% 9% 10% 9 103% 7% 7% 7%, 8 7M 9 9% 9% 9 10 9% 12% 10! 121 10%, 13 
Pepsi-Cola Co -—~--da-¥3C 8% 10 8s 9%, 8% 11% 10% 12 9% 11% 9 10% 9% 10% 8% 10% BY 9 B84 9%% xB 918 8 9's 
Pet Milk Co —_-- . -camnnseme” 21% 23 22%, 23% #21 22% 22% 24 23 23% 21%, 23% 22% 23 23% 24% 24%, 28 2642 27% 27% 32%2 31% 35 
4'2% preferred --100 102 103%  102%4 104 x102 103% 103% 104 103%4 105% 103 105 103 104% 103% 105% 105 106% 103% 105% 103'2 105'2 106 108 
Petroleum Corp of Amef__----~~--~-. 5 11% 12% 10%, 11 10% 11% 113% 1134 11 12 93%, 11 10! 11% 10% 12 11% 13 2 13% 12 13% 11% 13 
Paateer Warewwrs m0... .......--2. bd 17 19% 18% 20% 18% 20% 20% 24% 23 25% 22%, 27%. 2 31% 29°4 31% 23% 31% 25 2912 2634 29% 27% 37% 
Pfizer (Chas) & Co Inc.--------_-~-~- 1 44%, 51% 4442 49% 42% 4774 42% 45 41 45 40% 46 46 49% 45% 49% 45%, 49 46% 50! 50 544 52 573 
Phelps Dodge Corp - saal oengom anna 25 48%4 53% 41°, 49% 42 44% 39% 42! 38 4234 36%, 40% 39 43% 41% 453 41 43% 42 4542 45% 47% 46% 49 
Philadelphia Co 6% preferred oases 50 50°4 652% 5142 52% x48% 5412 49% 51%, 51 51%4 51 52 52 5442 53% 55% 54 56 55 58 52 56 5234 57! 
$6 preferred __ ------------* 94% 98 9642 98 9042 99 92 9642 96 97 Yq 9542 97 97%2 100% 9934 102% 100 102! 102 10 101 10542 101 106 
Philadelphia Electric Co_._-_--------* 20% 22% 21% 22% x21% 22% 21% 23%, 22% 24 2142 23% 20% 22% 22% 23% 22% 23% 23% 24% 235% 2454 235% 24% 
Rights seeene % r? "o 
$1 preference Gaeet. * Lonecnene ° 23% 25% 2434 25% 24% x25%% 23%, 25%, 233% 26% 23%, 23% 24 25% 2414 24 Yn 2434 252 25 5M, 25 26 24%, 25%2 
SS aa 100 110% 112 110% 112 110% 112% 110% 112 111% 112% 11154 113% x112 1145 114 115% 114% 117 11234 115 11234 11354 114 116 
foe aa As 100 98 101 99 101 99% 101 99% 101 9942 100% 100% 101%4 ea 103 102 104 10142 102%, xl0l'2 102'4 102 104 104 104%% 
4.3% preferred _..-..100 106% 108% 106% 107% 106% 107% 108 107'%2 106 1082 1075 109 108 08% 107% 110 109 110% 107 108 107 108 107% 10842 
No par value Deferred delivery sale. rCash sale. x Ex-dividend. y Ex -rights. 
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1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD — 1949 





STOCKS 
Phila & Reading Coal & Iron Co_____ 1 
I iis oa lle 2s on cccinatdieteenamncctiael 3 
72G; wea series 4 .............. 100 


Philip Morris & Co Ltd Inc_______--- 5 


ob ia 
Preferred 3.60% series ......--- 100 
Phillips-Jones Corp__________---_---- bd 
5% cCumlative preferred ___-- -- 100 
Phillies Petroleum Co —....._._...... bd 
PRpenix -Mosiery Co ................= 5 
ST CONEEEEE SIND on. eer ncn 25 
0 a eo e 
Pitts:C C & St Louis Ry Co_--.__-_ 100 
Pitts Coke & Chemical Co___-__--~--~.- ° 
$5 convertible preferred  _____---~-_ bd 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal peas | 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co 


Pitts Ft Wayne & Chi Ry Co__-_-_-- ioe 
T%s tea cum preferred ........~- 100 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co--..----~ 10 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp___-_--- ° 
Pittebuteh Steel Co_..... ...41.....<.-- bd 
7% preferred class B —.......-... 100 
S$ -greferred class A........-<c 100 
5% first pid ser conv pr ptd— 100 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry Co__100 


Pitts Young & Ash Ry 7% pfd_-_--100 
TS OE. . ” ) ene ee | 
I eile cininttn ass tine an doleasiomns eg 5 
EOE Gs SIO. ccc tccamedmales 5 
Pond Creek. Pocahontas Co_-__ _--..1 
earn, ne a LO bd 
Potomac E'ectric Power Co _-._---_- 10 
Pressed Stee] Car Co Inc......_-.... 1 

442.‘e cum preferred semes A__ -- 50 
een Grae, Ce... nen ° 
Publicker Industries Inc ~~~... ----.. 5 

66:75 cum. preferred —..........s bd 
Public Service Co of Colorado.______ 20 


Public: Service Elec & Gas common__*® 


ase Wee ONTeTTOS 6 ee e 
4.08% preterred ior tndbaaame _100 
ESR a eee ee eS e 
Pure Oll.Co (The) __________________ e 
5“ «convertible preferred _______ 100 
Pageey memeres Corp 2.10. c nce ° 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp_____ 10 
matic Corp of America................. > 
$3.50 cum lst prelerred______--___* 
Radio-Keith-Orph Corp___----~- aan | 
Ralston Purina Co 3%4% pfd _.106 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc__-_-------~ ° 
Rayonier Inc seatbdenainansadadiaial 
$2 preferred ialecn ae 
a on dh sterinlaitesiccaotenminendinl 50 
4° non-cum Ist preferred _ _._50 
4%e non-cum 2nd p1 eferred_ _50 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills Inc__- 5 
7% cum preterred = 100 
Reed Roller Bit Co con “? 
Reeves Bros. , Ine _50¢ 
Reis (Rober ) & Co 
$1.25 div prior preference 10 
Reliable Stores a oul” 
Reliance Mig Co a 5 
Cum conv pid 3/2 series 100 
Remington-Rand Inc - 50c 
$4.50 cum preferred és .25 
Reo Motors Inc nee Pere 
Republic Aviation Corp___-_--_ py 
Republic Pictures Corp sciiingien _50c 
$1 cum conv preierred______.____10 
Republic Stee] Corp , ee ae. 
6% conv prior pfd series A___-_100 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc__--~-- ee 
5%4‘e preterred . a 
Rexall Drug Inc 2.50 
Reynolds Metals Co nnnechmemelauane™ 
52 convertible preferred 100 
Reynolds Spring Co ; nana 
Reynolds (R J) Tubacco class B 10 
Common a _ | 
3.60‘: preferred series ._100 
Preferred 4.50’, series 100 
Rheem Mfg Co Ee 
Richfield Oil Corp eT eS 
Ritter Co Inc eS 
Roan Antelope Copper Mines— 


Americen share 


Robertshaw-Fulion Controls Co com_ 1 
43, conv preferred _.25 
Rohin & Heras Co com 20 
4‘. preferred serics A 100 
Ronsen Art Metal Works Inc 2 
New 1 
Roval Typewriter Co., Inc. maine 
Ruberoid Co (The) = wi™ 
Ruppert (Jacob) ie —— 
Safeway Stores Inc wo chbaniniinalasaiia 
5‘- preferred . panne 
St Joseph Lead Co ee 
St. Louis-San Francisco “Ry Co— 
CE a eee * 
Preferred series A 5% 100 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry Co 100 
5¢¢ non-cumulative preferred 100 
St. Regis Paper Co . 5 
lst preferred 4.40 Series A____100 
Savage Arms Corp oe 
Schenley Distillers Corp seacud bee 
Scott Paper Co ee 
$3.40 ptd oe 
4.30% preferred 100 
Scovill Mfg Co 3.65’. cum pfd_____100 
$4 preferred ° 
Scranton Elec Co (The)___-__----- 
3.35% cum pid ———s> 
Seaboard Air Lone v t ¢ com__ oi 
5‘- preferred series A__ ——— 
Seaboard Finance Co 1 
Seaboard Oj] Co of Delaware____..._* 
Seagrave Corp (The) eee 
Sears Roebuck & Co ee 
Seeger Refrigerator Co___-._ - aan 
Seeriing i EEE 1 


“No par value D-terred dclivery 


January 
Lew High 
S$ per Share 
15% 19% 
37% 40% 
845, 87 

75a 41% 
9342 197% 
88 8842 
10% 11% 
5454 58% 
~ 10% 

32% 

100% 102% 

11 13% 

81 BLY 
30 32 

15 16% 
142 142 
165% 170 

31% 35% 

8 854 

14 15% 

81% 388 
10% 71% 
20% 21% 
139 145% 
25 28 
9% 10% 
39%, 44% 
35 36 
11 12% 
13% 14% 
6% 8% 
26% 28 
G4% 66% 
18% 2114 
85 8614 
38 39% 
20% 215 
26 27% 
31% 34% 
274% 31% 
107 108 '2 
264% 28 
19 20% 
12% 14% 
70 74% 

7% 9\%s 
9258 95% 
26 29 
2642 29% 
32 34 

x21% 233 
41% 43 
34 36 
10% oY 

105 106 
22% 23% 
l1l% 12% 

BM% B84 
1834 20% 
82 9% 
5358 54% 
9% 10 
78% 81 
10% 12% 
TV%, 84% 
2% 3 
55 65% 
24% 27% 

105% 110 
15 16% 
98 99% 

4% 5% 
21% 23 

101 103% 

5% 6% 
34% 37 
43 45 
85% 90 

102% 105'% 
17 19%8 
24% 30% 
18% 21 

5% 5% 
9% 10% 
23 25% 
21 23% 
17%_ 18% 
52% 55! 

842 10% 
16% 195% 

lil 112% 
44% 48% 
10% 12% 
38% 423% 

110 122 
91 91 

BY, 9% 
80% 85 
107 12% 
27 30% 
46% 49 
94 x96 
89% 91 
12% 14 
83 85 
16% 18% 
54 55 
16%, 18 
3842 46 

5% 6% 
37% 39% 
10% 11% 

5% 6'4 

sale. r Cas h 


February 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
15% 17% 
33% 37% 
87 883% 
38% 417% 
96% 99% 
89 90 
10% 10% 
90 90 
51% 56% 

9 Sth y 
26% 30% 

102 102%2 
12% 13% 
83 85 
27 30% 
13% 15% 

144 144%, 

167 170 
30% 3342 

T™ 842 
12% 13% 

15042 1502 
814% 872 
6942 71% 
1642 2U 

147 147 
21% 25% 

8% 10 
36% 40° 
32% 35% 
10% 11%%4 
13% 14% 

63s The 
2442 27 
57% 655% 

x18 22 
8&6 90 
385e 40% 
2034 213% 
27% 283 
30% 345% 
25% 29 

107% 108% 


263% 27% 





19 195% 
11 127% 
70 T3434 
7s 8% 
94 9548 
26% 29 
265% 30! 
32% 34% 
1934 22 4 
x37% 40%2 
31% 33 
10% 11 
105 105 
20% 22's 
11% 13% 
8 8! 
19% 20%: 
85a 9%% 
54 54°%4 
8% 9% 
sl 83! 
8% 12‘ 
63% 7% 
2% 3 
5% 6%8 
23% 257%: 
106 110 
13 15 
95% 97 
4% 5 
19% 22% 
99 103%4 
5% 6% 
35 37 
a4 st 
89 90 
104 105 's 
16% 19% 
25% 287% 
18 ¥. 195% 
44 5! 
82 914 
22 24 
21% 23 
17% 187% 
49% 53% 
94% 10 
17% 193% 
112 113% 
41% 47 
8 115% 
37 42%% 
100 110 
87 90 
7% 83% 
82 85 
10% 12 
25% 277% 
x46% 49 
93 94 
90% 911% 
12% 13% 
84 86 
14% 7% 
50 54 
17 77s 
36% 39! 
5% 642 
34% 38's 
9% 10'2 
5% 6% 
“gale. 


x Ex-dividend. 


Mareh 
Low High 
$ per Share 
1474 165% 
30%2 3634 
87 882 
39% 4342 
99 99%, 
89% 91% 
1042 10% 
8942 892 
55 6042 
9% 11 
26% 261 

103 104 
12% 14% 
83% 85 
26% 28% 
13% 15 

159% 1621!2 
30 32% 

7% 838 
12% 14% 
814% 84% 
69% 70 
15%. 18 

143% 143% 

19% 27 
95% 10 
37a 46% 
32 3454 
10% 1238 
13% 14% 
5% 67% 
21 24h4 
5734 6356 
17 1938 
88'2 9012 
394% 41% 
2 22% 
27% 28% 
3042 34% 
265— 305% 

107% 108%. 
26% 28 
17% 18% 
11% 13! 
70 73 V4 
X7Va 9 

x93%2 95% 
25% 2778 
26% 29! 
31! 334% 
20 215% 
391% = 
33 Ye 35 
11% 12 23/4 
20 x21 34 
11% x13 

5% 77 
2014 21% 
& 4s 9M% 
5044 344 
85% gl 
79 81! 

84 10} 

67% 8% 
2% 346 
6 7M% 
23% 25 

105%4 107 
13% 15% 
93 96! 

4% 5 
x19% 21% 
100%2 103 
5% 6% 
3648 37 
4242 45 
89% 90 

104%4 107 
16! 18 
26% 30% 
18% 19'%4 

g 4%% 

8%, 914 


2334 24% 


21% 26% 
7% 177% 
497, 52 
10 12% 
Xx18% 19% 
11042 113 
39 43% 
83s 10% 
36)2 3946 
9842 106 
88 91 
7% 85% 
81%°4 83% 
10's 113% 
2578 284 
472 492 
93! 94 
8812 915% 
2% 14 
85 §5 
15'2 17%% 
49°, 52% 
17*2 19% 
36%, 40 
636 8 
3542 387% 
x95 10% 
53% 6 


April 
Low High 
$ per Share 
13% 155s 
2648 317s 
8312 BS 
37% 42 
97 100 
90 9142 
10°%3 11 
89 B92 
5855 64 
1042 10% 
27%8 29 

10142 105%2 
12% 13% 
8312 85 
27% 29% 
13% 14% 

143 144 
160 162 
30% 33% 

77s 85% 
1034 13% 

135 135 
793 834 
6734 7 
16! ls“4 
2415 29 
9% 101 
444% 50% 
35 39 
11% 1233 
1273 135% 

6 6%, 
2232 2344 
63%s 65 
16°s 19 
90! anls 

x403 4242 
21 2344 
2712 28% 
32% 37 
2953 32% 

107% 103842 
27 28% 
17 18 
11% 13 
69). 72 

3 914 
94° c 5> 
26 27 

x23 26%» 
301% 31 4 
20% 21 
40 0! 
317; 32! 
12 13 
1973 20 
11% 12% 

534 P 
1915 »9 
ae 3 
8! Gls 
77 i9 
7M% U8 
6 3 
67 a" 
21%, 24% 
96 104! 
13% 15 
93 98 
4°s 5 b4 
207 22° 
101% 102%4 
55% 64s 
34%, 36%4 
43 45 
838 8g! 

104! 106! 
163% 17% 
28! 38 4a 
18! 19 

4% 4% 
Bie Qi 
24 247 
384% 1 
96°74 97 
24 27% 
16°%¢ li 7% 
398 50 
10 11%%4 
19'% ety 

109°, 111% 

36 4s 3934 
95% 11 ss 
38 41 
98 107 
90 90 
7°s 8° 
83 8514 
10%s 12 
2542 27% 
49 53! 
92 05 
84 88! 
125, 13! 
842 85 
15 16% 
50°4 52 
17% 185% 
38'2 44% 
Te Bs 
36% 3842 
9% 10% 


5% 644 


y Ex- x-rights. 





May 
Low High 
$ per Share 
l1l% 13% 
25% 2 
8&2 84 
40%, 42% 
95% 97 
90 91 
11% 12% 
87% 88% 
5415 x61% 

9% 91% 
27 28% 
102 103 
1l4% 127 
80 84 
26% 28% 
12 13% 
100% 161% 
293% — 
1% 
9% 11% 
145 “— 
75% 
64 67 Ye 
lt 17%%4 
139%, 139% 
1938 24% 
10% 10% 
x40% 48 
33 37% 
10°4 12 
12% 13% 
472 6% 
22 «22% 
63 65 
1542 18 
x89'n 90% 
40% 43% 
21% 23% 
27 283% 


32 Ve 36% 


25%8 31% 
108 108% 
27 29% 
16'2 17% 
105% 12% 
bi'‘s 71% 
Toa 844 
95 95 2 
24°% 2634 
22 2412 
GIs, 31 
ist2 203 
39! 40 
31% 31% 
11 12 
1105 110/, 
18! 19% 
12 12! 
8 5 
] 195% 
o's 8s 
52 93 Ye 
3M 8% 
i4'2 76 
bs 8 
5% 6% 
3 3% 
TM, g¥ 
19% 22% 
93 96 
12 13% 
92 95 
4° 5 
204% 22% 
102 102% 
5%, 5% 
35 37% 
43 V2 4632 
887s 91% 
104%%4 106% 
16% 17% 
33% 38% 
164 8 18% 
+s 4% 
B48 9g 
2 i, 232 
36°%% 39 
977% 981% 
255% 27 
11% 13 
16% 17% 
41% 45% 
842 10% 
21% 23% 
110 111 
35% 39% 
842 10% 
26% 40% 
9642 103 
90%2 ve 
bl Hy 
84 
10% a1: % 
24% 27 
51% 55% 
934 96 
8142 84 
13 13% 
83 85 
14%, #17 
49%4 52 
17% +, 
40% 47! 
7M 1M 
3542 38% 
9% 115% 
5 5% 


“June 
Low High 
$ per Share 
ll‘ 13 
22 be 27% 


81'2 83 
3842 42 
96 983, 
91% 91% 
10% 11% 
51%, 53% 
26 27% 
1U2 104 
100% 100% 
11 12% 
79 81% 
2434 26% 
10%3 12% 
15642 161% 
2834 31% 
O% 738 
758 9%, 
153 170 
651% 74% 
61 63% 
14% 15% 
137% 137% 
= 2136 
10% 
oe a 41% 


32% 35 


87% 10% 
127 13% 
45% 54a 
2142 22 
60%, 63% 
1442 16% 
87 89% 
39% 41% 
214s 21% 


25% 27 


31% 32% 
+ Eng 26% 
107! 10834 
2514 2744 
155s 16% 
9°s 10% 
6b" 4 69% 
x7 71%, 
9614 96% 
2334 25% 
21%—8 22% 
2614 29 
17% 19% 
36 37% 
238! 31% 
10°:¢ 11% 
109', 109 %q 
18 18°%%4 
11 '2 12% 
+ 4 5%, 
19'4 19% 
6he 6% 
53 53 
x8 “% 8% 
73 742 
6’s 10 
434 53% 
2" 4 3 
Ths BY, 
17 19% 
914% 92% 
105% 12 
92 92 Ye 
4'2 4% 
18%% 20% 
99 102 % 
4' 5 
35 37% 
44 46 
90 923% 
104%4 106 
13% 16 
31%— «634% 
15% 16% 
x35% 434 
7% 812 
21 2214 
36 38%, 
97% 98 
10% 12 
16 17 
40 48 
8° 10% 
2074 23% 
110% 111% 
355 40% 
7! 2 9% 
31 36% 
87 94% 
7 81 
6% 6% 
80 81% 
9%, 10% 
22% 25% 
50 55 
90 o§ 
94% 94% 
78 81 
12% 13% 
84 86 
13% 16 
4742 50% 
16% 17% 
37 40% 
642 7% 
3374 37% 
9% 11 
4's 5 


July 
Lew 
$ per Share 
11% 14 
24% 26% 
8042 84 
41% 46% 
99 101 
91% 91% 
11 1145 
8842 89 
53% 56% 
8% 9 
2642 28% 
102% 10442 
11% 12% 
80% 812 
2614 282 
11% 13% 
142 142 
160 164 
31 34% 
6% 7M 
814 9%, 
140 140 
66% 73 
60% 63% 
15 16 
19% 20% 
10 10% 
39% 42% 
34 36 
9% 11% 
13% 14% 
5 642 
22% 24% 
6155 675s 
15% 16%, 
854% BTM 
39% 40% 
21% 23% 
26 28% 
32% 33% 
26% 28% 
107'2 109 
254% 27 
15% 1742 
9% 10% 
67% 70% 
Te 8% 
97 97 
2 26, 
23% 25% 
28 30% 
18% 19% 
375 392 
29% 30 
107% 10% 
18% 19% 
12 14 
414 6 
6% 7 a 
51 513 
85% 10} 
74 81 
8% 4% 
4% 5 M4 
2% 3 
7% 7% 
17% 20 
95% 97% 
11% 13% 
91% 93 
4M% 4% 
19 20 
99% 100 
5 55% 
36% 3842 
46% 47 
92% 93% 
105% 10642 
14 17% 
34% 37% 
15% 16 
3% 43% 
1M 85% 
21% 22% 
3S7¥%e 42% 
98 98% 
11% 12% 
16% 17 
46% 48% 
9% 10% 
22% 24% 
111 112 
38% 42% 


8% 9% 
333% 35% 


88 90 
6% 7 
7 79 
10 11% 
25 27 
55% 58 
92% 95 
95 97% 
78% 81% 
x103% 104 
12% 13% 
83% 85 
13% 15% 
50 51% 
16% 18% 
39 44'2 
TM, BY, 
37% 40% 
10% 11% 
5M 


August 
Low High 
$ per Share 
13%8 14% 
26% 29 
83 85% 
444% 47% 
101 102% 
92% 92% 
11 12 
87% 89 
545% 57% 

BY 83s 
28% 32% 
10242 104 
11% 13% 
83 84 
28% 29% 
12% 14% 
145 149 
160 162 
33% 35% 

| The 

838 95% 
135 140 
70 74% 
6042 6342 
16 1742 
136 136 
19% 29% 
11 11% 
4042 43% 
36 42 
10% 12 
14% 14% 

5M 6% 
23% 24% 
66% 69% 
154% 18% 

x85 BBM, 
40 445% 
22% 24% 
275%, 28% 
32% 34% 
27% 29% 
1075 10842 
2678 28% 
18 18% 
10% 11% 
692 72 

8 9 
9842 99% 
25% 28 
23% 25 
30%2 32 
39 41 

30%, 32 

11% lle 
1842 19% 

13% 14% 

1% TY 

19! 22 

7 8 

»0 51 

9! 10% 

82 323% 

B42 9s 

5 6 Ye 

2% 3%, 

Te Ble 

19% 20% 
99 100 

11%, 14% 
91 9414 

4% 4% 

19! 2012 
98% 99% 

5a 6% 

37% 38% 

47% 48 
943% 98 
10542 106% 

17% 18% 

355% 39% 

16 1642 

4 4% 

8 B% 
21% 23% 
4142 423% 
58 99 

17 18 

47 51 

93% 10% 

24 25% 
111% 113 

42%, 44% 

BY% 93 

33% 36% 

95 97 

86 86 

61% 7% 

79%2 82% 

105s x11% 

26% 29% 

56% 61 

94 96 
97 100 

82 84% 
103% 10644 

12% 13% 

86 89 

14 16% 

48% 51 

18% 19% 

44% 48 

7 3% 914 
40% 42%. 
ll% 14% 


4s 4%, 


September 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
13% 15% 
26% 30% 
84 x87 
47% 49% 
99 101 
93 94 
11% 11% 
90 90 
564%, 60% 
Tv «68 
30% 32% 
10242 10342 
11% 12% 
81 8342 


27% 29 


1342 14% 
162 164 
33% 355% 
7 Ta 
8% 9% 
70% 74% 
59% 66158 
16 17% 
140 140 
20% 23% 
10% 11% 
41% 45% 
38%, 44% 
10% 11% 
14% 15% 
5% 6% 
23% 23% 
67 69% 
1542 16% 
84%2 386 
43% 4554 
23% 25 
2 28% 
32% 33% 
Kb 31% 
107% 2 108% 
27% 28 
18 20 
11 12% 
70 73% 
Te 845 
9834 10942 
26 272 
24% 2654 
30% 3142 
18% 20 
37 38 
293 8 32 
10%4 11! 
13 0 
13%. ] ) 
6! 6% 
20% 22's 
7 848 
x50 53 
94% 104g 
914 31 
BY 8% 
4°%%4 6% 
2% 3 
x8 82 
x19! 21%% 
101 102% 
12% 14%, 
93 95% 
4\% 5% 
19 203 
98 99 
534 6% 
38% 3942 
49 50 
95% 96% 
105 106 
17} 18% 
38% 415% 
15% 4 16% 
4, 53% 
Be 87, 
x23% 24% 
42% 47 
99 99% 
13 15% 
17% 18% 
49 53 
8% 10% 
24%, 28 
x111% 113% 
42 46 
85, 95 
34 38 ¥, 
93 97 
6% 7% 
81 84), 
10%4 13 
27% 30% 
60% 62% 
94Y, 96 
100 102 
85% 88 
106% 107 
13% 14 
90 91 
x13% 16% 
47% 51% 
18% 19% 
46% 54° 
9 102 
40% 42 
13% 14% 
4% 47 


October 
Low High 
$ per Share 
14% 15% 
27%2 33 
80% 82% 
48% 50% 
9942 10042 
94 103 
1l 13% 
90 91 
58% 62% 

71% Ble 
30% 31% 

103 10442 
1212 
84 85! 
28 30'2 
13% 14% 

ponds 153% 

162 164 
35° 35% 

7 7%s 

9 10% 
70 74% 
60 62 
16 17% 

137% 137% 
234%, 26% 
11 12 
44 47% 
39% 4142 
ll%2 13% 
14% 15% 

55% VE 
23 32 
695% 7912 
15% lis 
83 8542 
44 46')2 
24e 24% 
28453 28% 
33 34% 
30% 33% 

10742 108 
27% 28% 

17 18% 
11%, 13% 
7042 73% 

7% B's 
98°s 100 
26 27! 
2342 25 
30 31% 
18%%4 20 
35 37 

2g I 31! 
11 12 
17 lt B 
1548 16% 

6'% TM% 
20! 21 

Wve B44 
54 ot 

9; 10 
81 88 

BY. 9%%4 

57 6% 

2% 3! 

8% 948 
197% 22 
102! 103 
13% 14%% 
93% 952 

4% 5% 
1914 21! 
98% 100 

67 82 
38% 39% 
49'2 50 
93 95 
105 107! 
17% ~=—:183 
37% 41 
1542 16% 

4% 47 

Bio 9% 
24 25% 
4612 52 
99%4 100 
15 17% 
18 18%4 

324— S572 

bs 12% 
27% 293% 
3115, 113 
41% 45% 

Bs 10% 
37 39% 
95 102 

7 &'2 
81% 86 
12% 13% 
28% 294 
60 6514 
94% 97%. 
101%4 104%. 
8&7 838 
107 108 
13% 14 
#8 91 
15 17% 
52 56 
1842 19 
52% 5512 

9 10°%4 
41%, 43% 
13% ~14%% 

4% 5% 


Nevember 


Low High 
$ per Share 
14% 15% 
27% 31 
79%, 84 
435, 52 
100 10242 
103 103 Ya 
11% 13 
90 915% 
56% 6258 
812 1% 
30% 3142 
104 105 
12% 13% 
8478 886 


29 30% 


13 ¥ 14 
155 155 
163% 165 

34% 36% 

67s TMs 

85 10% 
140 140 
643%, 71 
55 6034 


453% 
40 44\% 
11% 13} 
15 15'%4 
6% 71% 
28 3 
76% 84 
15% 16% 
50% 33% 
457% 7 
2442 25% 
x2842 29% 
x103% 104 
33 34% 
29% 33% 
1072 108% 
27% 29 
18% 19% 
12 13 
Tl'ta 74% 
7 7% 
1B 99% 
264% 28% 
3% 25 
30 31! 
194% 20 
41, 3542 
95, 31 
11% 2'2 
l ) 4 17 +] 
> g 16'4 
6'% 615 
5g 
‘ oO +g 
f 60 
10"% 115% 
) 90 
85% 
§5 6% 
3 3% 
8%% 9 
21% 24% 
1027s 107% 
13% 14% 
95 992 
4%4 5 Ye 
19% 213 
100 102% 
73% 9 
38 39! 
48' 49%2 
92%4 95 
107 108% 
i7'% 1934 
37'4 4012 
15%4 16% 
4" 4% 
9% 11% 
25 28 
B'2 57% 
100 103% 
16! 19%% 
17 182% 
Xod 61 ly 
9% 11% 
273%, 29% 
112 113% 
40'% 43% 
9% 10% 
37 4 39% 
106 112 
90 100*4 
Te 7 a 
83 &5 
12% 13%%4 
27% 31% 
62% 66 2 
96%%4 98 
10142 104 
83%. 85° 
1067, 107 
13% 1354 
86 B72 
16% 19% 


18 ’4 
x50 547% 
10 11% 
41%, 435% 
14% 16% 
or) 5748 


December 


Low High 
$ per Share 
12'2 15 
2948 33% 
81 85 


5173 55% 


102'2 105 
11% 14 
92 93542 
5634 6342 

B54 9% 
30% 32% 

1032 105% 
94 94 

x12 14% 
87 88 
28% 30 
13 15% 

150 150 

162 165'2 
36 37744 

67% 7M, 
9 10 

671 73 
57% 64 
2134 255% 

1352 13542 
Z1lte 24% 
1034 (12 
40°, 445% 
39! 43% 
11%, 13 

x14? 15% 

7 7% 

2844 30% 
7876 86% 
15 li+s 
7934 81 
4574 4744 


285, 2978 


103'2 10542 
3345 345% 
29 32 
107"%s 108', 
28 30°s 
187% 19% 
12% 13° 
T2% 74%. 
‘ G4 
$3 1013.2 
2615 29% 
23° 27'2 
29"4 U4 
19's 21 
347 38 
29 3l1'2 
11l'4 12 “4 
16 ] ‘4 
15's ] 4 
G'4 { 
a j+s 
6! 60 
11% ] ‘ 
él 
B'4 ] 
2 6% 
Shy 4 | 
& 10 
Xx22% 24% 
104', 108 
1444 15% 
99 100 
4%4 6 Ye 
19! 21% 
99 1027 
8*4 10 
3738 39% 
48'4 481% 
92! 94) 
106! 108 
191%, 21% 
3754 42% 
15! lv ‘4 
4'4 4°% 
lls 12%% 
28 31 
55 652 
104 105 
16 x17% 
17% «=—211 
p24 57 
9 107% 
267% 33 V_ 
111°4 112% 
393 $245 
g3 11% 
38644 437% 
111 13142 
95! 99 
7's Bl 
84's 86! 
12°8 13% 
2938 31% 
66 70 
96 97 
102'2 104 
aon B4"% 
105'2 107 
13% 13% 
8542 B7%, 
18%4 21% 
57 62 
x1876 19'2 
49%, 56 
10%8 lle 
42%, 441% 
1542 16% 
5 57 
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1949 _ NEW YORK STOCK RECORD» ain 1949 
January February March April May June July August September October November December 
STOCKS Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High 
$ per Share $ per Share SperShare $perShare $perShare_ § per Share $ per Share $ per Share Sper Share $perShare S$perShare’ § per Share 
a a 10's 115% 8 tt 8% 93% Fa 9 634 8 614 7 634 8 iM 8% 8 8% B84 94 82 9? 95— lle 

$4.50. preferred__-.-______.__-___-- * 99 101% 101 1013 95. 100 86 94% 79 83 77 80 "73% 79 80 80 / 82% 86 89 92 92 921 9242 94 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp___-_-- . 1 27 297% 27% 29%, 28% 31 29%_ 31 25 3114 9414 2615 25 261% 251g 28% 26% 27% 267— 29% 26 293 26 29% 
Sharon Steel Corp___-----__________- ° 34% 37% 32 37 33 35% 28% 3334 26%, 30 x23 26%% 23'2 26% 215— 2440 22% 24% j|$($(22%4 2542 23 25's 23 273% 
UA, EE © 225% 26% 244% 2% 25% 29% 26 29 25%, 273% 253, 27% 27 4 §=© 30M 29% 3248 314% 233% 32 35% 32 37% 3658 38%, 

$3.50 convertible pfd series A--...* 785, 179 77 79 77 78% 73% 60 81% 83 80 811s 80% 80! &l42 82 S042 81% # x80 8242 7642 82 Tite 79 
pre tht. 4 . 8354 9% 83% 9 9% 10 Bq 95% 834 915 8% O's 9 9's &% 9%, 8% 10 934 1042 9'4 10% 9% 10 
Sheaffer (W A) Pen Co___--_-__- 1. 33 131% 1358 14%, 12% 13 11% 1212 12% 134% 2 12%, 12%, 13% 13 13% 13% 14% 14 1442 1442 14% 15 154 
Shell Union Oil Corp_..__-_-.__-_-_15 3424 39% 31 35% 324% 35 34he 36% 34 384, 30 334 321, 35% 341g 36% 35% 38% 355, 4048 37% 39% 3638 40% 
Sheraton Corp of America___-___ | 5 536 5 5 he 5 5%4 53 6 5% 55% 5 51%, 1, ae 5ia «66M 6 6% 6437 6 65% 6a = 648 
Silver King Coalition Mines Co._____5 334 4% 3% 4 3 3% Bve 3% 23%, 3% 2% 23% 2% #3 2% 3 250 3% 34a 3% 2% 342 25e 3 
content gay Mas 5 254% 27% 224g 25% 22% 25 Ya 23 243, 22 2434 292 2344 223, 24% 24%_ 26% 24% 25% 24% 27 25% 2742 25% 27% 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co_______- aa-==* 33% 36% 31% 35% 32 35% 3442 35 333% 35 30 33 29 3134 29% 3l¥_ 28% 30% 28 30 2944 31% 2942 31% 
eet gat By ke , s 21% 2 1944 21% 195¢@ 23 Ye 21%, 24 19%, 23% 18% 20% 203, 2158 205g 22% 22%, 24% 23 2412 221% 24% 22% 24 
ote! b, ae ---15 114% 127% 98 115 104 121 113.1197, 110 114 97 10£ 100 110!» 99% 106% 103% 108% £105 118 104 115 102 115% 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.__---~ 20 19% 21% 1842 20% 19 20% 18% 2 1815 19 165%_ 18% 17% 2042 19% 20% 19 20%. 19°4 2042 2054 21% 20% 2242 
Cit. (0 ©) Ga. nnuecenees~—~- an 10 22% 25 2 22% 20% x22% 2034 2215 201% 2214 19 2114 191% 22% 22%, 24% 23% 29% 2% 30 27% 30% 29% 33% 
Smith (Alex) & Sons Carpet Co_____20 27% 31% 26% 30% 284%—e 29% 2342 28 2434 26%, 23% 24%, 221, 26 22% 25 2434 25% 2l%, 24% 214g 23% 2144 2442 

312% cumulative preferred__-_-_-_- 100 84% 88 8842 881% 87a 88% 86 57 835a 86 835_ 86 B4h4 86 o4 8542 8542 87% 86°54 874 8542 87 8444 85%e 

4.20'e. preferred___________ 100 9542 9854 x984%2 99% 9BY% 100% 97% 99 9734 98:1 97 97%, 9734 99 99 99 98% 99 98'e 9684 97 98 9% 98 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc__--- : 16 172 15 16% 15 16% 15%, 16'%2 13% 16% 10% 13% 10% 13% 12% 12% ll% 12% 12%4 1542 1274 «15 13%4 15% 
Socony Vaeuum Oil Co Inc__--.-----15 16% 17% 15 16% 15% 16% 15%e 16% 15 161% 14% 15% 14%. 155s 1514 16 16 17% 1644 17% 16% 17% 16% 17% 
Solvay American Corp 4% pfd_..-.100 9914 100% 99% > ts 99 ~=6100 99 9912 9942 100% 97%4 10042 «=97'2 99 9838 100% 99% 101% 101 10% 104%4 10644 10442 107%a 
So American Gold & Platinum Co----1 3%%_ 4% 34a 3% 3% 3% 4% 54 4M 31, 3% 354 4% 4 4% 4 43% 4 47% 4 4% 3% 4% 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co__4.50 ver TV 7% 7% Tq 8% 73% 84 75% 83% he EO 736 Bl BY 9 84% 9M 834 92 8% 9% 9% 10% 

2... eee 50 43 44 43 44% 40 4% “43 44 44%, 46 45 46)2 45 46 47 435% 50 523% 52%, 52% 524g 52% 52 52% 

513% convertible preferred —__- 50 54 56 54 56 4a 53% 55% 5454 5714 55% 583% 5314- 5515 5342 5714 56% 62 5934 64% 61 6544 61 64 64 F144 
Southeastern -Greyhound Lines__---- 5 12 12 11% 12% 113%, 12% 24a 1445 123, 14 113, 125% 2%e_ 123% 12 »=6xl3 11%, 12% 11 12% 1l 12 11 12 
South Porto Rico Sugar Co_..___--~- 74. 304% 26% 37% 28% 31% 29% 3112 29 30 X28144 30% 29%, 34 33% 37 33% 35%e 33% 37%. 36 40 3442 40 

eel eae 25 36% 36% 38 40 37 3814 3742 381% 37 3924 3914 39% 40144 4134 4154 45 40% 42 40 42 40 41% 39% 42% 
Southernh.Calffarnia.Edison Co Litd_..25 29%, 3 29% 30% 295% 30% ix30% 32'. 314% 327% 30%— 3122 3034 323% 32% 32% 3234 33% x33'e 34 33%4 3542 335s 34%. 
Southern Ce (The). --_.-_-- 5 ee aia a ite ‘et ze ae aes ; : ‘ eed 10% 10% 10% 11% 1054 12 11%, xllis 
coe Natural-Gas Co_____-~- 7.50 28% 30 29 30% 30 33% 31% 3273 3058 34 2838 30% 29'2 31 30% 33% 32 335e 33 347% 34 365% 34'2 36 

ae ee eee wmaend ete otus ean ou ee: ee om oe is 1, 1 - <0 - ea Sei - -- 
Suuthees Gattis. Ce. ..........--.... > & 49% x39%s_ 47 4036 43% 3934 4314 aeit 42 3215 38°, 35 3314 37} 41%, 38% 43 41%. 455s 43%4 47%4% 45 ol 
Southern Raiiwey Co______-__-_- . 38 41 34% 40% 33%e 35% 32 367% 28% 32% 25% 295% “7 30%4 29 343% 294% 325% 3058 33%4 30 3378 31% 36 

5% non-cum. preferred_— —__----..100 587%— G61 5042 61 53 55 Me 51% 5413 4934 517, 45% 49 46 511% 49% 53% 49 51% 5054 53 51 354 52% 55%4 

Mobile & Ohio certificates__..._.100 —_ ze 65 6644 63 65 63 6314 60 621, 59 61 59 60 59 60 57 594 5642 59 56 59 57 D934 
Sraiacing (4 G).& Bros Inc___-__-_~-- 1 12% 13% 1044 12% 10% 12 10% 1134 1034 1214 10% 115% ll% 12% 11 11% li% 12 11%, 1234 11 11°, 10%?8 12% ‘ 
Sparks Withington Co (The)__-.- ~~~ be 5 54s 4he 5%, 444 5% 455 5l4 312 42% 3h B55 41% 3% 44 35% 4 334 5la 41, 5 43 5a 
BPORI Be sian nccmaswasones- anne 4'% 5 4% 455 4 5 4% 45 414 4's 4 4 37, 435 4 45% 43% 5 454 5% 475 548 4°s 5\4 

ee II oct cccepmmccenacrccque oman” 68 6914 6914 70 70 71% 70 72 70 73 69 69 A 70 72 : dal 68 GBle 5342 6242 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons Inc_-- 1 22% 24 + 21 22%, 21 23 22% 22'2 2 23 B14%4_ 22%) 2154 23% 23% 25 23% 25% 24% 26 24 2544 23° 25% 
Sperry Corp (The)_----------~--_--- Ll 26% 277 2454 26% 26 29% 25% 2873 25 273% 2234 ° 25%, 235, 25 245% 26% 24% 2% 26% 275% 247% 265% 25% 2734 
Spiegel Inc-__.-------_--------- -.-2 iM 81, 7%2 8% 7% 10% BY 9%, 7%, 9% 6'2- 8 Tia §=698% 758 OMe 7% 85% 8 O15 Tie 8% 8 96 

$4.50 conv preferred___ cakmeinianiaieds™ C4 68 x66% 70 66% 68 67 711%, x65%_ 71! 6414 6854 6642 6814 6634 68 67% 68% 685— Tl'la 6912 70'2 68 7O\6 
paella 5 15%— 165% 1442 15% 145, 16% 15% 16°. 14% 157% 13% 1434 14 157% 14°54 15% 14% 16% 15% 1%%2 15%— 16%8 16% 1814 : 
Squibb (E R) & Sons_- agape 25% 26% 23% 25% 25 27% 26% 23% 27 O14 27 29 28 291, 2742 30 284g 30% 30 33" s 3154 323% 31'2 37% 

condi teres 2 ere we) 103 100'2 102% 101% 103% 100 102%, 101% 1013, 101%. 103% 162 10345 103 10534 104 106% #£104%2 105%2 10414 106 104%4 107 
Gtanderd Brands Mc¢............<««- ” 1734 «21% 2778 19% 18% 19% 17% 187% 18 191% 1753 18% 185, 20% 1942 213% 20% 21 2012 22% 20% 225% 20'2 21% 

$3.50 cum preferred.__.---.----..-* &83'2 88% 8442 85% 84% 85% 85% 87}. 87 891, 82 89 8454 88%%4 83 89% 87 89 85'2 BY 86 BBl2 8614 92 
Standard Gas & Elec Co $4 pfd * 18% 25% 205g 24% 22% 26% 24% 284, 24% 273, 2242 25 2342 275% 26% 32% 30% 39% 36%, 40% 3614 50%, 441, 523% ' 

SG prior preferred.................._ 98%, 109% 100 107% 105 115 112%4 120 119% 12134 109 114 116 1172 118 130% 126 133 129 135%4 131 139 136 143 

OT BEIGE PENG ceecccncnnnn-* 109 120 110 118 116% 125% 129% 134 125% 136 11812 126% 127 133 133 145 139 148 143’% 150% 145 156 152 159%% 
Standard On! of California (Del) ° 60% 677%, 563%, 62% 58% 64% 6234 657% 60 6642 55 59% 59°, 64% 6354 68% 66% 70 6575 6S%a 63%2 GbR 64° 694s 
Standard Oil Co (Indiana) -_- 25 38 41% 3642 39% 37% 42% 5% 417, 3815 42 36% 38% 37! 40}5 3954 425% 41% 43% 42% 45% 13, 4574 137% 5% 
Standard Oil Co (New Jersey) 25° 6912 74% 6512 71¥%e 66% 69% 6748 72), 6438 701% 60's 64% 62!'2 67% 6534 68% 6742 1% 69 14's 66! 144% 66% 70% 
Standard Oil Co (Ohio)_- anes 10 24 262 22% 24% 23 24% 23% 245% 22% 24°% 20 22% 22“ 244% 24% 26% 25 26% 25'2 27! X24 4% 27" 8 29°48 2012 

334% preferred series A_.---- 100 97 99 98 99% 98% 100 99% 100 9615 98 97'4 98% 985s, 100 9934 100%, 99% 100% 99% 10012 99 101'2 101'4 102%% 
Standard Steel Spring-- . 1 144% 16% 14 15% 14% 16% 15% 16 13! 15! 12 1342 1342 16% 15 16% 14% 16% 163% 187% 18! 19%% 19', 20 

4 convertible preferred. 50 42 44 4142 43% 42% 42% 42 4255 41! 43 40 4145 4014, 42 41 42 42% 44 4342 4554 45'2 4 15°4 648 
Starrett Co (The L S)-_- - 35%4 38% 31's 35 33 34 32% 33%4 30%4 3 x27 28 7 29 293%, 32% 30%. 31% 30 311% 30 3114 30 32% 
Sterchi Bros Stores Inc 1 11% 13 10°, 11% 10% 12 11 11'4 11 11% 10's 11 10 10'. 10% 11% 10% 11% }1 11! l1'2 12 11°%_ 13 
S‘eriing Drug Inc 5 35% 38% 3634 38 37 39% 38%, 39 38 40%, 37! 39% 38%4 41 3734 41% 36 39% 35 36'2 35 vier 35% 37! 

3'o‘e preferred a 100 94 100 96'2 98 96% 98% 97 9813 98 98 98°, 98"%%4 98 98"; 98°4 99%, 99 99% 99142 902 99 CH4% 93'4 99) 
Steve: (J P) & Co Inc 15 24', 27% 25% 28% 254% 27% 25% 26 25 26! 25 82% 2834 30! 2915 31 28% 30% 30 334 30%% 831 30 33 
st rt-Warner Corp 5 12354 14% 12 13% 12% 13% 12% 13 10 12! 9 1034 10% 11%; 10% 12% ll% 12% 12 13% 1] l 1] 12 
St ly-Van Camp Inc--- 1 9 101% 9’, 10 9% 10% 10 127% 10 1] ) 1l% 11% 12 12% 13% 1l42 12% 12% 13's 1] 11 13%4 

prior preferred 20 15', 165% 15's 16% 164% 17% 16% 17 1614 16 15 16% 16% 17? 17 17% xil7 17% 17% l7%4 ] ls li 1B, 

Stone & Webster Inc — 6 13%, 1454 12'2 13% 13 15% 145% 16! 11 17 1234 15 1434 16',% 1553 16% 16% 18% 18 19 li 19 li Ans 
Studebaker Corp a 1 18%, 21% 16% 19% 17% 20 17% 19 185% 0 16%, 19% 7% «623! 2134 24 21% 23% 212 3! ‘ i 4 8 
cam Corp ¥ no rt 28! 29 3214 36! 3514 37 365 38%, 37 41°54 4 5 47 92 
Sun Chemical Corp... eee 6°83 7% 6% 7% 6% 7% 6% 73% 67% Ts 6°54 x7% 6% "4 74 7M 7% 7 8% 8 o's , o 
$4.50 preferred series A..--~- aa” 10 92 92 94 93%. 93% 934% 93-4 G2 9%3 95 Yo 9212 94), 3%, 94, 95% 96 > 95 5 95 9 1G 
Sun Oil Co oe wa? 89 60 52% 56 55 59 58% 61 55% 59% 54 58! 5444 57 5442 58% 59 624s G1’ 66% 7 6614 57 60 

Cc A preferred (442% cum) 100 117 117%% 117% 119 118 118% 118% 119% 117%2 1181, 117% 11912 118% 120 118 119 118% 121% 119% 120% 119'» 120 121% 122 
Sunray Oil Corp . — — 19! 11%% x9'2 10% 9% 11% 10 11%, 10 li‘, 9 x10 95, 10% 93%, 10% 10% 11% 11 lly 10 11'4 10 11%4 

4'4°, preferred series A 25 #17 7% 16%8 17 16% 16% 15%, 165, 1534 1744 1553 16% 15 155, 1544 16% 16% 17 16% 17 lf 17% 16 17% 

nei preterred series B__- 25 18'2 19% x17%q 18% 174% 19% 17% 195% i8 1912 16%4 x18% 18 1834 1844 19% 193%, 21% 19%, 20% 18°% 20% 1834 20% 
Sunshine Biscuits Inc- seooe--13.50 37% 40% 36% 39% 38 40 39%, 42% 41 42 40'4 43 423, 4934 48 493% 48, 49% 49 573% 5342 56% 56'4 G60%% 
Sunshine Mining Co . --.10¢ 8% = =—9% 8% 9 7% 8% 8% 10% 834 97% 8% 87% 858 9% 873 10% 9% 12% 10% 11% 912 11's 9%5% 105% 
Superior Oil Co (California) - 25 154 168 145 156 148 ~=6160 139 157 137 15) 127 1345, 131 141 141% 158 154 164 156 167 15042 158 153%4 227 
Suneriet Bee) Ger... 4cicnannntncu ae 13 1434 214 14 12% 13% aoe 131% 10% 11%% 10% 11 93, 10°45 834 10% 9 9Ve B% 10% 9, 10% 9% 10'2 
Sutherland Paper Co__.-~~--~-~- eal 3234 36 32 34% 31 32% 32 33%g 3234 35% 30%, 33 31% 34's 3144 34 33 35% 3454 7% 35 33 G4_ «41! 

Richt PA: ‘ 

4 preferred 100 adi A . 106's 108% 
Sweeis Co. of America____-- 4.1625 8&7, 9% 7% BY, 8 8% 834 95% Bi 9 734 8 75 8%, 77% BY%, 7% 9 9 ll"s 10! 1] x9 11", 
Swift & Co . —— 25 28°s 32% 28°45 30% 285%, 30% 29% 30% 29 30'4 27% 29% 28% 293% x29 304 29 30% 29%; 33 31% 33%% 32%, 365% 
Swift International Ltd : 834 11! 9 12 10% 11% 10 11% 9% 10%, 8'2 10 3°4 10 9% 11 10 11% 9% 10% &'2 9%% B55 10's 
Syivenia Electrical Products Inc... -* 2Zl%e 241% 0 21% 20% 22% 21% 22% 1934 9 74 OY, 17's 19% 17's 18% 17% 19% 17% «=6«:197% 177; 19's 18 20 

£4 cum preferred . 82 86% 85 88% 86% 89 8 86 83 84 8014 8315 77% 80% 78! 81% 764% 81 “742 Bl 77 79 7é 60 
Symington Gould Corp_- : 1 43% 5% 4% 4%, 4% 5 4%, 47% 4 5 3% 41% 4 435 4% 4\o 4 4% 4"8 o°%8 4% 6" 4 4 6' 
Talcott Inc (James) ee 9 10! 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 103% 10% 1014 97, 105% 10%, 10% 10%, 11% 10% 11% 10°4 11! 1] 12 11 121 
Telautograph Corp 5) 37 4% 3%, 4Y, 3% 3% 3 Ye 1% 314 23%, 3% ie 3 3% 31% 3% —C—C«O 4 533 ) y! ) 6 
Tennessee Corp --=--—-- 5 16% 17% 1542 16% x15% 16% 15% 1615 145 164% 13%, 15! 14! 16 15% 17% 16 17 Ye 16% 16 16! 1 17 17 
Texas Co ade jibtiaenatinns _25 51%4 55 49 52% x50 54% 52%% 547% 52 Va 557% 485% 52% 50 55 55 594 8 61% 59% 64 61 65 60 62 
Texas Gulf Producing Co___ 1 147 17% 13% 15% 14% 16 14 1614 12%2 14 11% 18 13 147% 14%4 16% 15%4 16% 16 18 lt ] 16's 17%4 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co__ ‘ * 8 61% 58 60% 594% 65% 59% 641% 62 6414 56 6134 59 6414 64 65% 63354 66% 6434 68) 67 69 6 » FO% 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co__..__.10 20 237% 175% 20% 18 2 18% 20%4 1742 21% 164% 18 1673 18% 18 21% 21% 24% 23 25 3 G 34% =625% 
Texas Pacific Land Trust— 

Sub-share ctfs Ed alten 1 38°4 43% 33% 39% 37% 45 43% 48 397 47%% 38 41 3934 41% 3934 2% 41% 45 43 +f 43 1344 } ) 
Texas & Pacific Ry Co......... 100 43 46 40 45% 40% 42 40% 441, 39) 10% 4 36 391 331 39 38 43% 38% 42 41! £6} +0 43 $2! 18 
Tcxtron Inc aed " 50c 10°s 11% 9 10% 9% 11% 9 10°, 85% 38 8 9% 8 yl 9% 10% 9% 10% 9 10! ! 10 10 L', 

$1.25 convertible preferred. _- a, 15 15% 1445 15% 14% 15% 1454 15%, 15 153% 13° 151% 1344 14% 14% 14% 14 15 14 15's 14+, 15 15 
TI py Glass Mfg Co Inc- ; 5 5% 6% 5 \% 5% 4% 5% 5% 6 os 6 34 6! 6% 7% 6\4 7% Va 7% 6” q 7 O68 T's Bon 

> 40 cum convertible pre ferre d - 26% 29 2614 29% 25% 27% 25% 261% 297%4 31%, 29 313% 299', 31's 30 32% 30% 31% x29'» 31! O',54 32 0 31 
The Fair Co _ =< - ° 12% 13 x12% 13 13 13% 123%4 13 i2% 13 12 1234 12 12 12%, 133 1335 133 13% 14 13! 13 12 13 
yy moll 54% 65% 4 6% 5% 5% 5% is 5 5 4% 5! 4 14 ) p35 434 5M% 5 ) 5 y! o's > 

Couv pid $2.50 cum__-_--- 50 35% 37'2 354, 35% 35 363% 36% 37 36 6 36 38! 3" 35 38 39 38 40 28 1! iM 38% 35 37! 
Third Avenue Transit Corp__- ° 6} 72 5 63% 3 5% 3% 4%, 234 414 15% 4%% 2'% 3% 3 4 3 3% 3% + 3 5 : 3 
Thomas Steel Co (The)... ~~ 1 191 0 18'2 20 183 1914 17% 19's 16%, 18 14%, 16°4 15°54 & 17 17% 16%, 17 16% 17 ‘4 lb6°sy 17%. 16‘a lis Wi 
Thompson (J R) Co — 15 8 Bis 7% 8% BY 9 8 8 8 81% Pa 3 7% 8 74 73% 7% T% 74 8 6 i's 6% T% 
Thompson Products Inc_ ---- ° 42°44 455% 39%4 4434 41 43 39% 41's 3634 293% 34'S 37%% 37 3924 39 414, 40% 43 42%) 47 46 1 49%—_ 56°%% 

4‘: preferred Selhdiigetines ailioce intone cortesin We &6 89 x86°4 88 87 838 8414 37 $3534 S72 86% 87i2 87 90 90 901% a! 91 89} 91 91 13% 9312 95 
ber oy ere -Starrett Co Inc_.._-- 4 3% 35% 25% 3% 2% 3% 2% 3 2'4 3 2%% 35% 314 3%, 31% 4%, 33 4 s34 44% 33% } 33% 4% 

.50 preferred ~~~ -—- e 27% 29% 24 27 25 26% 24 26%% 2342 257% 24 3234 31 33 g! 35 Ye 234 35% a4 7 321% ils 33%, 640 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co_. 19 22% 25% 20% 23% 20% 23% 213%, 2312 20 237% 195, 20%, 20%, 22¥ 22 2356 225% 24% »2 2454 23" 24 2212 24% 

$3.75 preferred ~~-~.--- - " 104% 103 104 103 105 103% 105 102%4 105 1104's 105% 104'2 105% 104142 105% 104%4x105% # 105 106 105'2 107 105'2 107'% 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co___--_---- 5 17% 19 1653 17% 16%4 17% 16 1712 15%, 16% 13% 16% 14% 17 14% 17% x14 15% 14% 15% 144, 145, 1414 15! 
Timken Roller Bearing Co--- on ° 39°, 4214 40 43 40'2 43% 40% 42'4 3734 2 377%—_ 3934 38°34 425% 33 4112 [7 \%_ «=0238% 33 er 32 35 3242 37% 
Transamerica Corp —-- 2 10 11% 10 11% 10% 12 1!t 117s 10%% 11%s 10'4 11%. 10% 107%. 10% Ill’ 1034 13% 12! 14} 12 14 1378 16% 
Transcontinetal.& West Air Line Inc_5 10 13 10%, 12% 10°%4 13% 11% 13's 11%, 133% ll', 135% 12°, 15% 1445 16% 13°4 15% 14 iG“y 134% 157s 13% 17'% 

Rights —- - re ly “%, 

Treansue & Willia: ms “Steel Forging ° 155% 1634 1475 16% 14%, 15% 14% 15 14 141% 1142 1334 ll7% 13 12% 13% 32'S 13% 13 14 14 lt'4 14 15! 
Tri-Continental Corp —----~--- 1 65% 714 6'% 7 614 7% 6° 71s 6°34 75 G14 TMs 634 75 7% Bly 754 8% 77 87 6% 87% % 9 

06 seeipreed<4......1+..-..« * 100 10214 98'2 100% 9842 100% 9842 100', 100 102 100'4 103 100 10: 24 10094 102% 102% 105% 104'2 108'4 105's 107 103'2 107 
Truax-Traer Coal Co__- 5 1342 15% =x11l5s 13% 1134 12% 10% 12', 1034 11 97, 11 10% 115% 95% 1134 9% 11% 10! 111 1034 117 3 11 
Twentieth Cent Fox Film Corp ad 19%, 21 19% 21% 1934 22% 20°%% 22% 21%, 241% 20'2 235% 22 2314 21% 22% 21 22% 214% »3 1 23% l 25 

$1.50 preferred —- tabepentio ° 32'2 34 33 34 33%, 34% 3342 34'% 3444 35% 24 357% 35°54 36 35% 36%%4 35% 36 3544 1G 36 36'%4 ae 37 ‘4 

$4.50 prior preferred____ __ a ° 9812 98% 99', 99% 99 Ye 100% 99% 100°%s 99°4 1014. 99'4 101 68*%_4 100 100'2 102% 98% 101% 99°, 100 100'» 101 102 103 
Twin. City Rapid Transit Co. S 4%% 614 51% 6% 6% 7% 674% 7% 61% 67% 5M, 634% 512 7 67% 7% 6% va 7! B74 f 10'4 8 10 

5’> conv prior preferred__-__- ..50 26 27% 25 23 x26°%% 29% 264% 26'2 25142 28 24 2654 25 27% 26) 277% 26% 27% 26 J 29%4 34'2 29 3. 
Tain Geach -Geecacas—ses—-=s = 1 51% 67% 5's 6% 53% 65% 5%*% 6) 5} 6! 4'\% 5 4'% 5% 434 5% 43% 5% 47, 5! 4° > t's 546 

No par value. a Deferred delivery sale. rCash sale. * Ex-dividend. y Ex-rights. 
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STOCKS 
are Cerm-f9nes..................] 
peoeweed Cerp................. ae 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co__-__-- s.) 
Union Bag & Paper Corp__-_---_. ws 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp_- # 
Union Electric Co of Mo $4.50 series__* 
$3.70 series preferred_ ° 
$3.50 series preferred __ a nd 
Union Oil Co of California a re 25 
Union Pacific RR Co- aaa 50 
4% non-cum preferred____-------50 
OS OS SO SE EEE * 
eee Aironet Ceep................ 5 
5% convertible preferred_ TO 
Gettes Airlines Inc.........._-.. 10 
4%% cumulative pref._____.---- 100 
United Biscuit of America____-_~- amen 
$4.50 preferred : * 
United Board & Carton ‘Corp_____-10 
eee ee SU a 
United-Carr Fastener Corp______--~~- bd 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp__30c 


$3.50 convertible preferred______100 
United Corporation (The)---------~- 1 
Certificate distribution ___._.------_ 
Be MID 62s titre nciecrnintnn 5 
Waited Byrewoed Corp.__.............- 1 
EEE 100 
United Electric Coal Cos__-__-_~_- 5 
United Engineering & Foundry Co_--5 
8 ea ee 
United Gas Corp a ee on 70 
United Gas Improvement @o.._._- 13% 
United Merch & Mfrs Inc_-__---__---- 1 
United Paramount Theatres wi__---~-1 
Ctfis ef Int when issued_-_--~- . 
U S & Foreign Securities Corp____-_- ° 
6.58 Sat preverred...........-2s08= bd 
Eb UU bd 
fae 20 
(es a 100 
U S Hoffman Machinery Corp___-_-5 
4%,.% cum preferred______---~--- 100 
U S Industrial Chemicals Inc___----- * 
OF ee EE BD imi cncdccmmncnnanaws bd 
Partic & convertible class A______- ° 
ee GS Wie bead etic dincs 1 
ea enee 10 
OS Pipe & Foundry._...............- 20 
- 2 Seeing Cee @e..............-- 10 
a eee 1 
334% cum preferred series A___100 
OF Ee Se Fide cmemcntisenmannes 10 
8% mon-cum Ist preferred______100 


U S Smelting Refin & Mining Co_50 


le, 50 
a nee * 
New es * 
7% preferred tigi@ditaemennaiet 100 
EE * 
7% non-cum preferred_____..-~--- 25 
United Stockyards Corp____..__.---- 1 
United Stores Corp— 
$4.20 non-cum 2nd preferred__--~- 5 
$6 convertible preferred___._____~- bd 
Guited Wallpaper ine._._................... 2 
4% cum convertible preferred_____50 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp____-~-- 1 
Universal Laboratories Inc___.-..---1 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co Inc__- * 
8% preferred - a 
Universal Pictures A MB a cacctscmeniene 1 
4%a% cum preferred____.....--_- 100 
Vanadium Corp of America_____-~~-- * 
Te Seen Ge....6s2-.4....... 2.50 
Wen -Mesite Coe inc................. 10 
Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co____6'2 
a peeeenee Ge... 24-2. 2.50 
Vicks Shreveport & Pacific Ry Co_100 
5% non-cum preferred______.-__100 
Victor Chemical Works__------~~-~---- 5 
3%% cum preferred___..__--~- 100 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp_-__* 
6% dividend partic preferred 100 
Virginia Electric & Power Co__~-- 10 
$5 dividend preferred______ _.100 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke— 
4% conv preferred iin ieaiseiasewetionen 
Virginian Ry Co decanautendimédmugg 25 
Sy swoferred ......_................... 25 
Visking Corp (The) inaathten aes aecnabiicl 5 
Vulcan Detinning Co (The)__ — _20 
7% preferred j-..----------- __20 


Wabash RR Co 412% preferred____100 
Waldorf System Inc_.---.~---...-.--- 
Walgreen Co ae ° 


4% preferred_.._..---.-..._.-.....- 100 
Walker (Hiram) G & W Ltd-----~-- 3 
Walworth Co spree ei nahin lepton ennai ° 
Tees. Mating. Oe... ....a.c02-cunonnnas 1 

S4%% preferred.__...__£._......-... 109 
Warner Bros Pictures Inc_-----~----~-- 5 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp__- 10 
Warren Petroleum Corp a 3 
Washington Gas Light Co__-------- mem 
Waukesha Motor Co__--------~------- 5 

Rights 
Wayne Knitting Mills ~-~----~---~--~--~-- 5 
Wayne Pump Co-.--...._-.........._--- 1 


Webster ‘Tobacco Inc.................- 5 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co Inc___2.50 
$4 convertible preferred____.--~-~-~- ° 
West Indies Sugar Corp__—--.----~---~-- 1 
West Kentucky Coal Co-_- — 4 
West Penn Electric Co__--------- ° 
Rights : 
Class A —————— ad 
7% preferred ieeapenisacaisietionan an 
6% preferred nichiltpianen ——S 
West Penn Power Co 442%  pid_- _100 
4.20% preferred series B 100 
4.10% preferred series C 100 
West Virginia Coal & Coke 5 
West Virginia Pulp &. Reger Ob...ia." 
Preferred 442% series_____.--~-~-~ 100 
Weatern Air Lines Inc_.........-.-~--l 
Western Auto Supply Co__--__---_- 10 
Western Maryland Ry Co__-----_-_100 
4% non-cum 2nd preferred__-_-~- 100 
Westers Basie Be Cb... cence” 
PROseres GON008 A... ..cennennasal 100 


No par value. 


1949 





a Deferred celivery 


January 
Low High 
$ per Share 

9% 9% 
40 46 
10% 12% 
29% 31% 
38% 42 

107 110% 
94 o4 
86% 90 
28 30% 
83% 89% 
48% 51 
34% 36% 
22% 24% 

107 108 
10% 13% 
61% 67% 
20% 22% 

638 7% 
34% 38% 
29% 30% 
2% 3 ° 
43%, 44 
2% 2% 
41 44 wy 
4%, 5% 
624%, 65 
20 22% 
38 39% 
50% 52% 
19 19% 
1li% 12% 
20% 23 
95% 97 
16% 17% 

100 104% 
175 175 

1% 8% 

53% 57 

20 21% 

4% 5M% 
17% 21 
11% 13% 
1% T% 

45 492 
52% 58% 
22% 25% 
87 88 
38% 43 
123% 133 

41% 45% 

643 6912 
69 78% 

135 140% 
18% 20% 

38% 42% 

4¥2 5 
85 9% 
85% 85% 

2% 4 
213%, 22% 
16% 17% 

4% 55 
19% x20% 

160 164 

TY. BY% 
43% 48 
20% 24 

9% 11% 
22% 24 
12% 13% 
20 22 
87 88 
8542 85% 
35% 38% 
91 93 


99% 118 
15% 16'2 
114% 116% 
14% 20 
30% 32% 
30% 32% 
25% 27% 
25 27 
30% 31 
58% 60Y 
124% 13% 
28 293 
102% 105 
22% 23% 
8%, 9%, 
14% 15% 


92% 293% 
9% 
22% 
20% 22% 


24% 25 
12% 14 
1% 1% 
16% 17 
12% 15% 
3% 43% 
21 27% 
814% 84% 
21% 23% 
14% 15% 
109% 110% 
114 115% 
106% 110% 
108% 112% 
106% 1085 
16% 17% 
39% 41% 
106% 108 
5'2 6% 
35 382 
10% 12% 
27% 29 
26% 30 
€3 68 2 
sale. 


rCash sale. 


February 
Lew High 
$ per Share 

82 9% 
40 YW 44 V4 
10% 12 
27% 30 
36% 39% 

108% 11042 
88% 90% 
2542 28% 
77% 87 

50% 51% 
34 Ya 36 te 
22% 245 

107% 108 
1l 13% 
66 74 
19% 21% 

5 6s 
30% 35% 
30 31 

2% 2% 
41% 44 


2% 2% 


42% 45% 
4 542 
61% 63 
17 20% 
36 39 
49% 52% 
18 Ya 19% 
10% 11% 
18% 21% 
95% 97 
16 17% 
97 102% 
175 178 
1% 8% 
55 57 
19% 2012 
4% 47% 
18 19% 
12 Vg 13%, 
Tl, 734 
43 4854 
54 5942 
20% 2542 
87¥%2 88% 
38 4134 
x125% 131 
39%, 43% 
68 70%2 
70% 77% 
134% 139 
20% 21% 
42%2 43% 
4% 5g 
85% 9% 
83% 83% 
3 3% 
21 22% 
15% 17% 
3% 54s 
20 21 
157 165 
7 73% 
45 47 
19% 22 
10% 11 
22% 23% 
10 12% 
20% 22 
89 89 
90 90 
33% 37 
7 103 
95 110 
15% 16! 
115 118 
19%, 20 
30% 32% 
31% 32% 
25% 28% 
2442 26 
58 60 
123 13 Ye 
27 28% 
102 104% 
21% 23%. 
13, 8%, 
13% 14% 
90 94%, 
9% 112 
23 Vg 25 VW 
18 2042 
23% 24% 
12% 13% 
16% 165% 
13% 14% 
4 438 
20% 23% 
81 84 
19 22% 
15 16! 
109% 11034 
113% 114% 
103%2 106 
110 1113 
x14% 167% 
3842 505 
105 107 
5 6 
38 39 2 
BY% 11% 
22 26 
22% 29 
59 68 Ve 


x Ex-divid end. 


March» 
Low High 
$ per Share 

9% 10% 
40%, 441, 
11% 12% 
27% 293% 
3738 39534 
10942 110%4 


90% 92 
26% P 
78%4 83% 


xX45'2 50% 
31 34% 
24 26% 

107 109 
12% 14% 
7134 73%2 
20:2 22% 

5% 6% 
313, 341% 
30°%4 3354 

2% - 3% 
41%, 43% 

2% 3% 
4314 455% 

4\%4 5% 

oe. 6142 
17 1842 
36 37% 
50 5434 
18% 21! 

93, 11 
19% 23 

94 96 
16 17 
9834 101% 

178 1792 
7% 8 
50% 53 
19% 20% 
4 4, 
16 19%%4 
12 141% 
758 8 Ye 
4414 47% 

55% 7 
22 25% 
86 8642 
38% 41 

125 12934 
40°4 44 
705% 72 
70%4 75 

134% 137% 

x20 21% 
42 43 

43% 4% 

9 10% 
83 83 

3 3% 
22% 25 
1542 x16% 

334 5% 
20% 21% 

156 164 

7% 8% 
45% 49 
20 227 

9% 10% 
21% 22% 
1034 11% 
21% 22 
8542 872 
8742 872 
35 37% 
94 96 Ye 

7% 8i2 
944% 99% 
16% 17% 

115 11642 
‘19 20 
29 3014 
31% 33% 
28% 31 
232 27% 
30 31 


x53%2 59 


12% 13% 
26% ay 
162% 1025 
21% 233% 
842 9% 
1342 1412 
90% 93 
10%, 11% 
23% 25 
18 20° 
235% 2412 
13 13% 


i642 17% 


13% 143 
4 5M 
20 22% 
80%, 82 
19 201 
16 17% 
108% 1103 
113% 116 
105% 1083 
110 111 
106% 107 
13% 15% 
56 40% 
105 106% 
51 6% 
38% 41% 
9% 1134 
2V, 27 
2 26 
5534 61 


y Ex-rights. 


"April 
Low High 
$ per Share 


9% 10% 
41 45 
115s 12%%4 


24% 29% 
3658 38% 
107% 111 
85 911, 
the 317% 
7834 82'%4 
48 50 ‘8 
31 321% 
22% 2634 
106 108 
1238 13 34 
71% 13 
21% 23% 
5'2 6'% 
32% 36%,4 
31% 33 
3 34 
4312 455% 
2% 3% 
44°, 47% 
+ 514 
51 62 
16 1834 
35 37 
48 51'2 
2058 217% 
10 105% 
22% 24'2 
237 237% 
20% 227% 
95% 96 
16 16! 
95% 101%4 
180'%4 182 
1% 814 
48 5014 
17% 203% 
4% 4'5 
18 19% 
14 16 
87% 1% 
43% 4514 
56 59 
1934 227% 
82 84 
37% 40% 
120%4 126 
41 462 
70 715% 
70%. i378 
132% 136 
205, 21! 
42 42! 
43% 514 
958 10% 
80 82! 
3% 334 
24 245% 
15 16! 
a 53% 
21! 22% 
161 163 
8 95% 
49 5234 
21 25% 
10 107s 
21% 23 
10 1l'2 
21% 22% 
86 86 
86 872 
34 374 
9242 94'4 
7M. 8% 
90% 97 
16%% 17 4 
113%, 117 
19 19 
291, 30 
31 3312 
27! 29'2 
2742 30% 
3042 32 
50 53 
13%, 14% 
261% 28%, 
102'2 104'%4 
21% 22% 
8%8 9% 
1346 14% 
91% 9234 
10%, 1134 
22 24% 
15'%2 19% 
23%2 24%2 
13% 13% 
1642 17% 
11°4 14 
412 


10942 
114%%4 
109 
107 
105 
101%4 
14\ 
3642 
105 
6% 734 
3432 39 
10% 12%%4 
27 29%4 


93 95 


22"4 


5442 


May 
Low High 
$ per Share 
S42 9% 
407%, 43 
llte2 12% 
22%%4 25“ 
36'41 38%, 

10744 110 
8654 388 
25%, 314% 
184. €3 
48°44 50% 
3142 34% 
21% 2544 

105 107 
11 12% 
70 “3°4 
21 23 
4% 5% 
S1*%4 35 42 
32% 32% 

2% 3% 
42'2 435% 
3 312 
4\%4 4'% 

48'4 5242 
15% 17 
36 37% 
445, 495% 
1934 217 
10% 11 
21 2342 
21% 2142 
20% 235% 
97 100 
15 16% 
90 97 

181% 183% 
63% 7 
43 7 
185g 20% 
43% 454 
17 18 
143 16% 
758 7% 
413 45° 
57% 59 
195, 233 
82 862 
3642 39% 

117 125 
42! 46 
70%, Tle 
65%4 733 
22% 24} 

130%2 133% 
2034 21% 
4142 43 
4% 5% 
93 10% 
80 80'2 

3 3% 
23% 24 
14% 15! 
4 5 
21! 223 

163 164! 
834 10% 
50%2 55! 
21% 24% 
10% 11% 
21% 23 
10 11% 
21 22% 
86 86 
8642 861 
34% 36% 
93 9415 

6% Te 
90 91% 
16%4 17% 

114 115% 
18% 19 
2842 30'% 
2934 31% 
2742 28% 
29 3054 
47 48! 
133g 13% 
26%% 27% 
101 104 
21% 23% 

Te 836 
133 1342 
90 92% 
11 12% 
20% 23 
14% 17 
23% 24 
123%, 13% 
165¢ 17 
113 13 42 
4 43%, 
204 21%% 
80 821% 
18! 20%, 
1834 2034 

109% 114! 
115% 117 
108% 110 
110 111! 
105 105 
101% 103% 
14%, 15! 
364% 37% 
104 107 

6 7% 
32% 36! 
9% 12% 
244% 28 
22% 24 


56 58 


June _ 
Low High 
$ per Share 


8¥% 9% 


39% 42% 
1l 11% 
19% 23% 
3354 36% 
108%4 110 
94 94 
88 90 
25% 28% 
734 T8% 
48 50 
324% 33% 
205% 22% 
104% 106% 
10% 12 : 


65 ig 70 ¥ 


20% 2234 
104% 104% 
4% ay, 
29%, 33% 
31% 31% 
2% 2% 
4044 42 
3 3% 
3% 4% 
45 48% 
15 16 
345% 36% 
x444%4 48% 
18%4 20 
9% 12 
19% 2014 
19 2042 
19 21% 
95% 96% 
12% 14% 
x89% 94 
x177 182 
6% 1%, 
45% 45% 
18% 20 
3% 4% 
15% 17% 
14% 15% 
7%, x8 
38 40's 
56 57% 
20! 21% 
85 85%, 
33 37 
112% 119% 
36% 42 
68 70% 
65 66% 
20" 22% 
129%, 132% 
195 21%e 
40 43 
4% 45% 
8} 9% 
80 80 
2% 3% 
is 14% 
4% 
a 22'2 
x163%2 17 
7% 9% 
533 54% 
17 21% 
9% 10% 
20% 21% 
10% 11% 
20% 21% 
8642 86% 
88 88 
33% 35% 
9442 95 
5 64/2 
82% 85 
16 16% 
113% 116 
18% x21 
27%, 28% 
30% 31% 
2542 x27% 
27 29 
45 46 
12 13% 


25% 26% 
104 
21% 23% 


6% TY 
x12 13% 
X87'/2 92% 


10% 11% 


18% 20% 
14 15% 
23% 24 
11% 13 
17 17% 
12 12% 
3% 4% 
x19% 20% 
78% 61 
16% 18% 
18% 20% 
113 115 
114% 116 
107% 110% 
111% 113 
106 10634 
102% 103% 
13% 15 
35% 37% 
104% 105 
5% 6'2 
, 35 
10% 
21% 24 
20 22% 
53% 57 


July 
Low High 
$ per Share 

8% 8% 
40% 44 
1l% 12% 
2ly% 24% 
26 39 

110 111 
89% 93 
28% 30% 
76 81 
438 5038 
33 35 Ya 
20% 22% 

10442 105% 
12% 14% 
71 75 
22% 23% 

103 10342 

4% 5% 
32% 33% 
30% 52% 

58 3 

40%4 43% 
3% 33 
4 6% 

47 49 

14% 16% 

354% 38 

46% 49% 

16 17% 

19% 21% 

11% 13 

19% 203 

21% 23% 

96 97% 

13% 142 

95 99 Y2 

177 178 

6% Tle 
46 46% 
19% 21% 

3% 4% 
16% 18 
14%, 15% 

TM, Ty 
4042 44 
58 58% 
20% 23% 
87 87 
34% 365% 

114% 118% 

37% 41 

67% 68% 

21% 23% 

131% 134 

19% 212 

41 42 
4% 4% 
8% 10 

Sl% 82 
2% 3% 

22% 22% 

13% 14% 
4% Veg 

22% 23% 

164 165 

8% 9% 
54 56 
17% 19% 

8% 10% 
20% 22% 
10% 12% 
20% 22% 
85% 8542 
86% 86% 
335% 36% 
94% 941%, 

6 75% 
84% 94 
16 17 
114% 115% 
18 23% 
27 29% 
295 31% 
26 27% 
27 27 Vs 
46 462 
12% 13% 
264% 293 
103 105 
23% 25% 

6%, Te 
12% 13% 
68% 90% 
10% 11% 
20 213 
14% 16% 
23 “ep 23 ¥ 
12% 1335 
17% 18 
12 12% 

4 5% 
19% 23% 
78 81 
lj¥% 20 
19% 22% 
111% 113% 

x115% 117% 

108% 110% 

111% 113 

106% 107 

103% 104% 
13% 14% 
36% 41 

105 108 
6% TY. 
34% 36% 

9% 11 
21% 23% 


21% 25% 
57% 60 


NEW YORK STOCK RECORD — 1949 


August 
Low High 
$ per Share 


36 


8 
4342 45 
1134 12% 
22 25% 
x38% 4038 
11034 112 
93 94 
2934 31% 
79% 84 
49'2 5154 
33% 35% 
20% 2238 
106 106 
12" 14% 
74 y ie | 
23 24! 
103 105 
45% 6 
325% 34! 
3134 32% 
2%% 318 
43 4558 
3% 4s 
5% 75% 
46! 61 
14% 16% 
37% 40 
485, 52 
16%, 184% 
214% 22% 
12! 13 
208 22 
218 214% 
22% 25 
96 97 
13% 15 
93% 102 
180 184 
7% 8%, 
46 46% 
20'2 242 
3%, 4'2 
18 193 
147, 16} 
42°, 46 
59 6154 
23% 25% 
90 92 
31% 3 
115'%2 120% 
38 407% 
6914 70! 
22 2334 
131% 135 
20% 21% 
43% 44 
434 52 
912 10 
83! 87 
3% + 
23% 25% 
137, 14%. 
6%% 7 4 
22 24% 
165 167 
8% 9 
55 26 
18 19% 
8% 9% 
23 24% 
11 12% 
21% 23% 
35! 37% 
97 98 
6'2 Te 
x88 95 
16%4 7% 
115 11642 
17'2 18% 
2742 29% 
293, 31 
8 30% 
27 28 
315% 32 
4514 47% 
13%8 14 
28'2 31 
10342 10442 
X245% 2558 
7s 8s 
13% 14% 
91 9442 
10! lil+*% 
1942 20% 
16%s8 18% 
23! 24%. 
12% 133 
17%— 183 
13 15 
5 5 +2 
215, 23% 
7934 817 
12% 21% 
224, 245% 
113% 117 
115% 117 
10954 111% 
111% 11242 
106 107 
104 105 % 
X13%6 1442 
39'2 40% 
106% 10842 
6% 7%, 
36 38 
10 11% 
225% 23% 
24% 26% 
59 V2 


64 





~ September 
Low High 
$ per Share 


834 9% 
42 45% 
11 123% 
2358 25% 
38% 4042 

111 112 
91 932 
29\, 32%. 
78%8 8342 
4912 50% 
31 35% 
21% 24% 

107 108 ¥e 

12%. 13% 
743%, 76 
24% 27 

10442 106 

5% 1V%, 
32 35 
34 34 

23% 3% 
4442 47% 

4 438 

634 73% 
53% 59 
15%8 16% 
3842 40 
4834 51% 

x16% 18 
22% 24% 

11% 13% 
22 22% 
2334 26%%4 
9644 97% 
13% 14% 
9442 9954 

183 185 

7% 10% 
44% 49%, 
23% 25% 

a 4% 
18% 20%8 
14% 15 

8 BY% 
44 452 
60'2 64 


2 25% 
90% Y1 
325% 35 


118 125% 
34% 40%. 
66 70%2 
22% 24 
133! 13654 
20 “es 21%% 
43 442 
5% 5% 
914 10% 
87% 91 
348 37% 
24% 26 
13% 14% 
6%4 914 
23% 25% 
167 169 
82 9% 
56 57 
17% 19% 
85 9% 
2342 24% 
11% 12% 
214% 23% 
85% Bh 
36 37 
9712 98% 
6% 7 4g 


8934 94 
17% 18% 


115% 116% 
Te 18'%2 
272 29 
295% 32% 
30 3154 


45% 48% 
13" 14% 
29 30% 
103% 104%, 
25% 27% 
1%, 7 
14! 15% 
x93 95% 
103 12% 
19 2142 
1742 2 
23! 24'2 
134 14% 
16%, 17% 
13 14% 
5 5% 
21 22% 
81% 83% 
19 21 
16% 17 
23% 24% 
Pa 
x115% 117% 
116 116 
110% 111! 
111 113 
104% 105 
10434 106 
13% 14} 
40%4 431%, 
106% 107% 
6 7 
3334 36 
9% 11% 
21 24 
26 27% 


63% 68 


October 


Low High 
$ per Share 
8%, 9% 
40% 43% 
ll% 12% 
25 27% 
39% 41% 
109% 111 
94 94 
89 92 
26% 29% 
80% 83 
49 51 
31% 32% 
22% 24% 
108% 109% 
13% 14% 
76 85% 
25 2842 
104% 105% 
6% 9% 
34 36% 
35% 38% 
24 3% 


4% 5 
6% 1% 
53% 60 
15% 17 
38% 42 
cane 52 
17 18 
24 25% 
11% 13% 


24 25 Ya 


24% 24% 
25% 28% 
96 100 ¥2 
14 15% 
96% 102 
184% 187 
856 10 Vy 
47 — 
23% 26Y 
4 4% 
18% 19% 
14% 16% 
8 Ye 8% 
44% 46% 
63% 70 
24% 27 Ys 


90% 91% 


32% 35% 
114% 119% 
33% 39% 
62 65 Y2 
225% 25% 
134% 137% 
20% 21% 
42% 44% 
538 6 
10% 11% 
90 90 

3% 3% 
25 27% 
14 14% 

7 9% 
23% 24% 

163 165% 
8% 10% 


56% 62% 


19 20% 
8% 9 
25 26 
11% 12% 
23% 25 
87 87 
36% 41% 
9812 99% 
7% 8%, 
87 97 
18% 19% 
115 11642 
18% 19 
27% 29% 
31% 33% 
30 33% 
27% 28% 
30 31 
48! 49! 
133 14% 
294 31% 
104 105 Ye 
27 29% 
7% 8s 
14% 15% 
94% 97 
11% 14 
21 245% 
18 20% 
24% 25 
13 14 
17% 23 
13% — 
5% 64 
21% 23 
82°54 84% 
18% 19% 
164% 22Y, 
2338 24%. 
sa } 
116 11613 
116% 116i 
111 1114 
111% 114% 
105 1053 
104 106 
13% 15% 
43 46 
106 108% 
642 VT, 
34 38 
10% 12% 
24 26% 
26% 28% 
65 68 


“November 
Low High 
$ per Share 
8% 9% 
39 42 
11% 12% 
25% 27% 
40% 4258 
110% 112 
9442 96 
GO’ 92% 
2642 28 
80 8354 
50% 51% 
31% 34 
22% 2434 
107% 109% 
12% 14% 
78 82 
26% 29% 
104% 104%4 
1% 87% 
35! 37% 
375 39%2 
27% 342 
43%2 457%. 
4 5 
“6% 72 
57 64 
16! 177% 
39! 42 
517 54% 
17 18'% 
24%, 2534 
1142 12%2 
24 2438 
2634 29's 
10042 102'%4 
14% 15°%s 
99 1695. 
x182'4 186 
7% 9% 
44'4 465% 
22 24 
4% 67% 
18 23% 
15%, 165% 
BY, Bhs 
45 47'2 
67 70 
26 2914 
g2 93! 
32%, 35% 
116% 1223, 
36 40°54 
64'4 66 
24% 25% 
135 136! 
21 <2 
42': 44! 
ke 6% 
11 J1%, 
86! v1 
3 344 
24! 25 4 
15 16 
a My Gg “ 
22% 2354 
165 167 
+ Bb 10%4 
62 63) 
19! 22 
73 94 
24! 27 
il 11% 
22 244 
95 5 
94 96 
40% 44 
98 99 
6” 7s 
8542 88! 
18% aete 
x115%2 116% 
27% 29% 
28 31% 
32 3344 
27%4 29% 
30 30 
46%, 49 
14 14! 
x293 31% 
x103 105 
x28% 31% 
TV 7% 
14%. 16%2 
95% 101 
13% 14% 
23% 28 
16%4 20 
24 25 
13% 137% 
21% 23% 
15% 175% 
5% 57% 
225% 26% 
82! 84'2 
x184 20' 
17 20% 
23%4 24! 
112% 115 
107 107 %e 
105°4 107'2 
13% 15 
44 48 V2 
107 107 42 
642 Te 
36% 39% 
11% 12% 
25 26%4 
26% 272 


64 70% 


December 
Low High 
$ per Share 


9 1058 
39% 44 
11% 12% 
26 29 
417, 45'%2 
111 112 
SO 92% 
2642 28% 
x80'4 8442 
50% 507s 
30% 32% 
23% 27 
106 10814 
123 13% 
79 85 
29 31% 
105 10642 
1% 8%, 
a 37 
36% 40 
3 3%. 
3 45 
4%, 5 
3% 33% 
6°%8 9% 
98 70 
15% 17% 
398 4234 
52°%% 55% 
17% 19% 
24%, 26% 
11% 13 
2242 26 
223 25% 
2814 30% 
100%, 102 
14 1542 
102°, 116% 
~181 183 
8% OM, 
44'> 47 
22% 24% 
G'2 9%% 
224 30'2 
15 1542 
8 8% 
43'2 462 
x69 72 
264 30 
90'4 9154 
32% 38% 
121! 131 
36°%4 407% 
65 67 
434 26% 
135°, 1401 
21 213 
1% 42 
es oO" 4 
10% 11%%4 
91 92 
3 354% 
24 6 V2 
14! 16°% 
4! 4°%%4 
22 24! 
158 164'2 
107% 12%% 
612 64 
0 22% 
8 QG'4 
24%,4 262 
115% 13 
21%8 233% 
9% G7 
96 98 
42', 47 
99 100 
67% 7 4 
84 89 
19 20 
116 118 
18! 20 
| 29% 
) G1 
s1l'4 324 
21 G14 
30° 4 31% 
47 57 
13°%4 14'2 
31 3142 
104 105 
30°, 33 
Tle 82 
15% 17% 
99 101'2 
25'% 30% 
17 19% 
24% 2558 
13% 14% 
22% 247% 
15 17% 
54 6 
25° 27% 
82! 84" 4 
18% 21 
18%, 21% 


111% 113%% 
107% 108% 
106%» 108 
12%% 14 
48'4 5054 
107 108 '2 
7 8 Ye 
39 41% 
11°4 16% 
26 33 V2 
26% 28%. 


63 69 
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STOCKS 
Western Union Telegraph Co cl A____* 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co (The) ____* 
Westinghouse Electric Corp______ 12.50 
34%% cum pfd series A_._...____100 
3.80‘- cum preferred series B____100 


Weston Electric Instrument Corp__12.50 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry Co______ 100 
Wheeling Steel Corp uiab Whi shanks ticecaandell 
$5 convertible prior preferred______* 
White Dental Mfg Co (The SS)______20 
White Motcr Co i atin aac ilia aia 1 
White Sewing Machine Corp______ 1 
$4 convertible prei‘erence . 
Prior preferred ee _20 
Wilcox Oil Co ee ee ee en ee 5 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc____---__-_1 
$4.50 ccnv preferred series A . 
oo EB Sr eee 
$4.25 preterred__- niece tacodaie a 
Wilson-Jones Co silicon mh 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co__ 10 
Right aie onal 
6% wpreterred ~ 100 
WOGEWOIE B7OR OG... nsec ccccwncen dD 
Woolworth (F W) Co secinkidcismcniria titans aca 
Worthington Pump & Machine Corp 
(Del) common 
Prior preferred 442% series__.____100 
Prior preferred 442% conv series_100 
Wright Aeronautical Corp___.________ ad 
Wrigley (Wm) Jr Co (Del)----.----_ ° 
Wyandotte Worsted Co_-----..__-___ 5 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co____25 
York Corp : NE 
44%2'° cumulative preferred_ 50 


Young (L A) Spring & Wire Corp____* 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co ___-_- ° 
Youngstown Steel Door_____ ' ° 


Z 


Zenith Radio Co ® 


Zonite Products Corp titedipumeae 


a Deferred 


No per value delivery 
BONDS 
Intern’) for Reconst & Devel— 
10-vea 4 1° 57 
O-y 19 ) 
United S ‘ America 
FaUAINA GCAUAL SE . «sccsesnwus 1961 
New York City Bonds 
Transit Unification Issues 
3S corporate stock 1980 
Regi steres — 
Foreign Government Securities 
Agricultural Mortgage Bank— 
Guaranteed sinking fund 6s_____1947 
Guaranteed sinking fund 6s 1948 
Akershus (King of Norway) 4s 1968 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A__1945 
External s f 7s series B 1945 
External.s f 7s series C__ -_- 1945 
External AP es: 
External 7s lst series ——— 
External sec s f 7s 2nd series__.1957 
External sec s f 7s 3rd series___1957 
Antwerp (City) external 5s ._--1958 
Australia 5s July 15 1955 
10-year 314s J —— 
10-year 3148 ‘ ae 
20-year 32s ee 1967 
20-year 3325s 1966 
BROOSS DOE. carstandscinndancees 1962 
Belgium (Kingdom of) extl 6%s__1949 
External sinking fund 6s____-~_ 1955 
External sinking fund 7s__---~-- 1955 
Brazil (U S of) external 8s_______1941 


Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.5%)-__1978 
External s f 6¥%s of 1926___--__ 1957 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.375%) 1979 
External s f 6%s of 1927__----- 1957 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.375%) 1979 
Cent Ry 30-year 7s___ 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 3.5%) __1978 
5% funding bonds of 1931 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 


Int reduced to 3.375%-~-_ 1979 
3%s extl dollar bonds 
of 1944 (Plan B) 
SS SE eee 
Series No. 2 in wit ey ae 
i ee sd een 
Series No. 4 a cneoenlgieathebieds 
Series No. 5 ‘eiinmate 
Series No. € etecttiateia tl 
Series No. 7 - ne See 
Series No. 8 en nen 
Series No. 9__ lances . 
Series No. 10____ "EOE on 
ge ae. en eee a 
Series No. 12 icigidigtinas 
Series No. 13 ‘ . sonal 
Series No. 14 


Series No. 15- 
N - 


Series o. 16 = pubesehainentndin 
Series No. 17 a a See 
Series No. 18 oe aa 
Series No. 19 aiciaeeaaenieane 
Series No. 20 iti eiintteindtinapanrantin 
Series No. 21_ te abaiasmaniaenntl 
Series No, 22 jnieienine anne 
EE a ee 
Series No. 24 —_— . 
Series No. 25_- = a 
Series No. 26 ea - 
Series No. 27_ sia 

Series No. 28- - — 
Series No. 29 __ a aan 
Series No. 30__- Le a 


a Deterred delivery sale. t Odd-lot 


January 
Low High 
$ per Share 


er) 164 


31% 34%, 
2358 27 
94% 971% 
°9 10144 
25142 26% 
4354 485% 
85% 89% 
24 252 
334 16% 
18% 21% 
53'4 54% 
29 \. 30 
9% 11% 
f n 7 
94% 56% 
11 12% 
73 78% 
124% 133 
14 16! 
128 131 
32% 3414 
441%, 471% 
13%% 153 
60 65 Ye 
64'2 70 
74 7 
67!4 x72 
8%, 934 
21% 24 
1042 12%% 
37% 39 Ve 
18%4 197%, 
6944 74 
13%3 1434 
28! 32 
3% 4% 


January 


Low High 
99.11 99.31 
10 10 

81 61 
375 38% 
37 382 
$7 3314 
S714 a 

37 Ve 33 
3744 38 
95 98 
99°34 1013, 
90 9254 
89 91% 
8512 8952 
55 89%4 
8414 89%, 
101% 101% 
105%3 107 
115 117 
60'4 60% 
45'2 48 
62 62 
46 4815 
60'4 6014 
43 7 
61 6554 


46'2 4614 


42% 45% 
63 65 
57'2 60% 
59 6115 
57°74 593% 
581% 6042 
61! 6114 


58 le 58 "8 


58 58 
55% 574% 
6 »6 
55'3 57% 
55% 55% 
57 57 
56% 96 4 
8 58 
Sale r Cash 


1949 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD - 1949 


February 
Low High 
$ per Share 
15 15%4 
28% 3258 
22% 247% 
935, 97 
9842 10114 
23% 24%%4 
42%, 47% 
86 88 
24 2458 
14% 15% 
18 21 
534%, 53% 
28% 2932 
8 934 
48 y 4 54 l 4 
10%%4 11%4 
74% 7842 
12 13 
x16 167% 
130 13014 
30 3242 
434 4734 
124 14% 
x59'2 64! 
x66! 70! 
68 73 
66 70 


205% 22% 
92 11 
36! 39! 
18 19 
6334 73 
12% 14 
2534 287 
3% 4 
Sale. 


1949 —~ NEW YORK BOND RECORD — 


February 
Low High 
99 993 


99.29 100.1 


104 1( 
81! 33 
3738 3 sla 
373% 38 
373%, 33734 
374 3814 
1%, 37% 
37 37} 
37% 38 
98 100! 2 

100°4 101%, 


92% 9414 


91% 923% 
88% 912 
8914 91 
89% 90'2 
101%4 102 
107%2 109's 
116% 118 
66 6942 


t49% 52% 


48 5242 
66 66 
47% 52 


49% 51% 
4614 517% 
63 632 
60 63 
60 62'2 
59%4 6242 
60 62 
100 100 2 
62'2 65 
t63 65 
t60 6542 
5842 61%4 
59 60 
59 59 
58 61 
59% 61°%4 
60 60'2 
58 60 
58 60 
58' 2 607% 
60 60 
58%. 66 
58 61's 
60 60'4 
58 597% 
61 61 
59 61 
60% 613% 
60%. 60%. 
sale. x 


x Ex-dividend. 


$ per Share 
14% 17 
29% 31 
22% 24% 


92 96 
99% 1005% 
24 26 42 
102 103 
42 46% 
83% 85 
23% 27 
x14% 165% 
194%, 245% 
53% 53% 
29% 30 
8 9% 
5 6% 
474% 50! 
10% 12! 
16% 78% 
12 12% 
16%4 17% 
131% 131% 
30 32! 
44% 4544 
14 15% 
60 63 
68 71 
71 73 
68% 7234 
BY% 9 
20% x22! 4 
9% 10% 
3 36 
18% 20 
65% 7152 
124% 13% 


28% 32 


3% 4 


March 
Low High 
99.21 99.28 
160 100.16 
119% 119% 
104% 106 
62 62 
83 85 
37% 38% 

37% 38% 
38% 38% 
37% 383 
38 38 Ve 
37%— «6384 
37%, 38 
100% 101%4 
101 103 %2 
9334 975% 
92% 95%% 
90 92% 
89 91\% 
89% 9244 
101% 102% 
10942 112 
116'2 118 
71% T1% 
52 52% 
69 72 
52 54% 
70 71% 
51% 54 
71 71 
d1l% 52 
591% $52 
63% 65% 
6242 63%. 
63 64 
6242 64 
62} 64'4 
991 100 
64% 65 
65% 65 
60% 61'% 
t60 60% 
6014 60 2 
60'2 61% 
60 6142 
614% 61% 
61 61%. 
t60 6114 
614% 61'% 
60's G6ll%e 
60 612 
60! 601%, 
60% 60%%4 
605% 60% 
60°4 60% 
60 “2 61% 


Sold Ex-interest 


April 


Low High 
$ per Share 
15 16% 
27% 30'2 
22% 235 
92% 94% 
99% 101 
24 26 
104% 104% 
39% 46 
82% 843% 
2638 27% 
15 16% 
22%, 25% 
54 55 
304% 30% 
9 10! 
4Yz 5% 
444% 4854 
11% 123% 
77 79 
11% 12%%4 
17 18% 
32 7 64 
128% 130 
25% 30%4 
45 4613 
13% 15% 
63 V4 66 
69% T2% 
72 wi) 
71% 7 
8 914 
20% 22 
9% 10% 
32% 35 
17% 193% 
625%, 691% 
12% 13% 
26% 31 
3% 4 


y Ex-rights 


April 
Low High 


99.16 
100.6 


99.24 
100.23 


105 107 2 
90 924% 
37% 41 
374% 41 
375, 41 
37% 41 
38% 41 
3816 39% 
38 4142 
100 101% 
101 103 %4 
95% 97% 
94% 95%, 
91% 92% 
92% 9344 
91% 937%, 
100% 101% 
108 108 2 
116% 119 
69 70% 
52 54 
70 70 
51% 55 
68 68) 
49% 547%, 
70 70% 
52% 53% 


50% 53% 


64% 657. 
62% 63 
63 64%. 
62% 64 
63% 6354 
65 66 
65 6642 
64% 64% 
61% 61% 
62 622 
61% 62%2 
614% 62 
61 612 
61 61 
61% 61%. 
61 62 
61 61 
t61% 621% 
61%, 32 Veg 
62 62 
61 62 
61 61 


May 
Low High 
$ per Share 
13 155s 
244% 28% 
205% 233% 

x91% 93%, 
100 100% 
23 24'4 
104 106 
36% 411, 
80 83 
26 26%3 
13 1614 
1953 245, 
93% 533% 
30 30%, 
7} 97, 
43% D)4 
44'. 461, 
9%, 11° 
76 77 
10!. 111% 
1% “/2 18 gs 
129! 12914 
23 2514 
451 4 47 33 
13%. 15'4 
62). 6712 
67 71 
71 73 
70! 72 
8! 914 
19% 21! 
815 g7 
30! 32% 
173 187¢ 
59 66!4 
11 12% 
27 2934 


May 
Low High 


99.21 100 
100.21 101.1 


104 107 
9°? 921 
t0'4 4114, 
39%8 41! 
40 40 
93, 41 
39% 41 
3934 40%s 
40% 4114 
9842 10012 
101! 102% 
93% 94% 
93 943, 
91 92 
913, 93 
895, 927% 
100%, 101 
102% 107 
117 119 
69'2 70'2 
52% 54 
69 70 
1 53 
67 69 
49'4 51% 
702 T7011, 
52% 53% 
48% 497% 
t65 71 
65 69 
64! 69 
64 69 
65 69 
73 73 
70% 773 
72 72 
67 71 
63 1): 65 
63 65 
64 65 
63! 65 
63! 65 
6342 65 
65% 65% 
64 65'2 
63'2 65 
65 65 
64 65 
63! 65 
63 65 
6342 66 
64 65 
63! 65 
63% 631% 
65 65 
634 


63 V4 


$ per Share 
13 143% 


21% 2532 


20% 22% 
90% 92% 
99 1002 
21% 22% 
107 107 
29%*4 36 
72 79 
241\% G1 
12% 137%% 
1834 211! 
54 552 
29% 30 
7s 9% 
4%, 47% 
x42%34 45 
87% 10% 
70 74! 
10 197% 
16%8 18% 
132 133 
22 23% 
4534 47'4 
113% 13% 
61 66 
64 b% 
70 72! 
68 70%4 
818 9 
19% 20 
8 834 
3 33 
16%%4 18 
53 °%s8 597% 
10%s8 113% 
21 zits 
3% 4%, 


June 
Low High 
100 100.14 
100.20 101.20 
10414 10532 
62 62 
§2 931 1 
95, 41% 
40 41%, 
40 41% 
39° 41% 
393g, 41's 
39% 40% 
3914, 40%. 
102'%2 10342 
101 10258 
9414 95 
93%, 9454 
SO% 914 
91! 93 2 
9042 9242 
10053 10058 
106 107'2 
117% 119% 
68 712 
50 53 
66 66 
48 50 
66 66% 
47% 49% 
68 68 
51'%2 53 
46 482 
65 67 
6734 67°4 
63% 68%. 
64 67°44 
t63 67°%%4 
73 #473 
72% 7% 
73 73 
73 73 
65 65 
65 65 
64 66 
6315 63 V2 
6454 6454 
64 65! 2 
63 64 
63 63 
64% t65 
60% 65 
70 76 
64142 65 
63 ve 6412 
64% 6472 
64'2 64'2 
t65 t65 


July 
Low High 
$ per Share 
1314 1458 
24% 26 
225% 247% 
92%, 97 
9942 101%4 
2248 24% 
10742 107%4 
3 3544 
71 77% 
24! 25% 
13 ve 15 
20 221% 
55%, 555% 
30%4 3034 

8% 103% 
438 514 
434, 44! 
938 1044 
72 7442 
105% 11 
17's 3 
X13142 132% 
23 25 
47 49% 
12'3 13% 
64 66 Ve 
65 67 
70 73 
692 7234 
BY4 93% 
19% 23 
8 10 
33 35 
17%4 20%8 
S7%4 64 
1034 11% 
20% 231% 
344 4's 


July 
Low High 
101.1 101.2 


101.27 102.8 


105% 107 
10¢ 106 
G1 91 
40°, 43 
4042 43534 
40'2 411% 
40'2 42%. 
40 43 
40's 4234 
40'2 42 
103 103 
100'4 101% 
93% 95 
93% 94% 
90 907% 
91 92 
89%4 90%. 
1003 1001%4 
106 1074 
118 120 
67 67 
48'\%, 495% 
6742 672 
485, 50% 
66 66 
47% 481% 
62's 63 
62 63 
62 62 
62 62% 
62% 62% 
64 64 


59% 62 


622 62% 
59! 2 60's 
61% 617% 
59% 59% 
59% 592 
59'% 61 

59%2 60% 
60%4 60%, 
60'% 6012 
6242 6242 
59'2 60'2 


August 
Low High 
$ per Share 
1358 147%% 
2434 28 
24% 25%8 
x96'2 98 
101%4 104 
234%2 2642 
108 112 
33% 37 
77% 79% 
24% 27% 
133g 142 
21% 25% 
31% 3234 

93, 10 

4% 58 
4342 51 
10% 1138 
73 y 5 , 8 
1053 11% 
174 18%8 
134 137 
25 ae 
4734 4945 

133% 1454 
66 6942 
66 Ye 70 
723% 73 
72 767%. 

9% 9% 
20% 22% 

93% 1054 
35 35 Ye 
20 23 
61% 647% 

11% 12% 
22 26% 

3% + 

August 
Low High 
102 102.12 
1065 107% 

70 71 

91 92 

43 46% 

435%, 46% 

4234 46%4 

43% 46% 

43 45%, 

44%, 45 

43% 45 
102% 105% 

98% 100% 

93% 94% 

92 94 

88 89% 

8&9 91 

87%4 90% 
100 1001's 
106% 109 
115% 118 

71 71 

50 53 


50 53% 
71 


50% 52% 


49%2 53 
49 515% 
65 6 
64 6 
62! 6 


fo>) 
to 
oi 
a 


68 68 
68 68 
63 64 
62% 62% 
60%4 63% 
61% 64 
64 64/2 
61% 63% 
63 64 
62% 63! 
61% 61% 
63 63 
60% 64% 
60% 62 
63 64% 
64 64% 
60% 60% 





September 
Low High 
$ per Share 
14% 17% 
25 27% 
24 25% 
97 991%, 


101% 103 


23 2434 
112 114% 
34 39% 
x77 792 
26% 28 

133, 14% 
24% 29%. 
32% 33% 


9% 10% 


44 5% 
4634 50 
10% 11% 
72% 76 
10% 11% 
175%_ 18% 

138 138 
25%, 27% 
44 49 
13% 14% 
68 69% 
69 70% 
685% 69% 
76 78% 

9% 11 

x2038 215% 

10 11% 
35% 37% 


21 22% 
62% 67% 


ll4% 12% 
24% 27% 
3% 4 
September 
Low High 


102.11 102.16 


105% 106}3 
2 6% 


93 Ye 93% 


45 47 
45% 45% 
45 46% 
45 46% 
444% 46% 
45 46 
103% 106 
97¥%2 100% 
90 93% 
90 92% 
36 86% 
84 8854 
854% 87% 
109 111 
117% 121 
72% 74 
53 55 
72 74 
Y% 55 
72% T2% 
52%, 54% 
72 72 
54% 55 
524% 53% 
66 68 
6542 67% 
65% 671% 
6542 67 
67 68 
70 70 
68% 71 
68% 70 
64% 64% 
64% 64% 
63%, 63% 
6442 64% 
64 6412 
64 64 
6442 64% 
64% 64% 
64 64% 
63% 63% 
66 67% 
63°4 64% 
64). 64! 2 
64! 6412 
€4'42 65 
64% 64% 
65 65 





October 
Lew High 
$ per Share 
153, 18% 
26% 2734 
25% 29% 
97%2 100 
101 101%4 
23 25 44 
37V_ 40% 
78 80 
27% 31 
133%4 14% 
264, 204 
33 33 be 
10 x13 % 
4% 552 
49%4 5344 
10% 12 
75% 79 
10% 107% 
18% 19%4 
26% 32% 
45 467% 
1334 16%4 
67 72 
6912 73 
73 16% 
7433 76% 
11 12% 
21% 24 
10% 1158 
36%, 38% 
224% 26% 
65 70 
11% 12% 
27 29% 
3% 45% 
October 
Low High 
100.31 101.2 


102.14 102.16 


106% 107%3 


re ro 
<a ia 


933% 994% 


45 46 
4415 46 
45 45% 
4445 45% 
44%, 45% 
443%, 45% 
4444 40a 
100'% 103% 
985% 100% 
895, 92% 
90 91% 
E5% 8642 
84'2 B6% 
8242 85% 
109% 113% 
115 119% 
74 75M 
54 56 
74 75 
535% 55% 
12% “73 
54 55% 
55 59 


68% 69 
t66 \%4 67 
66 67% 
66% 67% 
664% 66 
71 71 
71 72 
70% T0% 
t71 t71 
65 65 
635%, 65 
63% 64% 
63% 647%. 
64 %e 642 
64! 64'2 
63% 64 
63% 63 Y% 
65 672 
63 6444 
t65 t65 
63% 63% 
65 65 


November 
Low High 
$ per Share 
17 194% 
234 2634 
<6? s 29 
x99*s 101 
X101'2 102%, 
23 29% 
114°, 114%, 
36! 41 


»% C05 


9p 99 


A 1375 
7] 30%, 
114, Li's, 
4 f 
8! 2 
10°, 12%% 
19 yf he 
10! 10", 
18 0's 
140 14) 
30! 55 
45 +7 7% 
15! 17 
66 71! 
x69 76 
74! 80 
745; “8 
10 12°38 
21 ¥4 <3"8 
10 104 
36 44 3% 4 
) 28" 3 
x67 iN'2 
x10%% 12 
2i74 29 \. 
3 4', 
November 
Low High 


100.28 100.31 


102.14 103 
10742 108 
93% 94! 
41%q 46%, 
42 46%4 
42 46! 
42! 46'2 
41%, 46! 
2 46 
2% 462 
102 103 Ye 
100 101% 
90 91%, 
90% 9154 
64% 8642 
4% 86'4 
8442 b56%4 
106 107% 
110% 113 
74 74'2 
54 55'4 
72 723 
52% 54 
72 7254 
52% 54 
55 55 
§$2% 52% 
67% 69 
66% 67'%4 
65% 67 
€5'% 67%%4 
66% 67 
70 = 71 
cg 69 
70% 70% 
70 70'.2 
63% 6432 
65 65's 
63 64's 
64 64!4 
63% 64'2 
63% 637% 
64 64 
6254 64° s 
t66 t66 
6342 65 
64 64 
64 64'2 
63 63 
644% 65 


Decemper 


Low High 
$ per Share 
17% 24 
23% 2534 
27% 33 
101 104:% 
101%, 103%, 
23 2454 
115 115 
397%, 414% 
75! 81 


4 

A 914 
1342 167%: 

. 2» 


Jo t4 


3%, 34 


33 7 
13 14'4 
41 6 
51 5714 
11% 12% 
x76 79 
10'%4 105% 
20 21%. 
140 140 
31 34! 
47 49 
1543 1842 
66% 71 
7042 T5'% 
73% 89 
75% 82 
10%—8 12% 
23% 3034 
10 10% 
35 36748 
264 27% 8 
69 77 a) 
11% 12% 
2852 3314 
378 4° 
December 
Low High 
101.1 101.3 
103 103.16 
107 109 
70! 70)2 
45 46'4 
45 46 
45% 46'4 
45 46 
45'2 4614 
45'%4 46%4 
45 46'4 
103 10412 
101 103 
91% 95 
9234 9354 
87 91'4 
8742 91 
B6%2 902 
106 108 
114 116‘ 
75 75 
54 96 
73 73 
53 54 
73 73 
53 54 
75 75 


68 68 42 
66 67 
66 67 
66 66 2 
66 67 
7: 73 
66 7154 
69% 72 
6912 72 
64 65 
65 66 
67%s8 67%.8 
63 65 
66 66 
64 65 
63 645, 
67 67 


65 67 
t63'4 64%. 


64 38 64 a 


63 65 
65 65 
65 65 
65 65 

65 


t63 
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BONDS 
Brisbane (City) sinking fund 5s___1957 
Sinking fund gold 5s___---_____1958 
Sinking fund gold 6s siscinidieinsneee 
Canada ‘Dominion of) 30-year 4s__1960 
25-year 314s Saas 





2348 (25-year) ii 5 
Carlsbad (City) 8s , aaah _-1y54 
Chile (Republic) external s f 7s__.1942 
7s assented , 1942 
External sinking fund 6 1960 
6s assented 1960 
External sinki: fund 6s Feb 1961 
6s a Feb 1961 
Ry exte sinking fund 6s_Jan 1961 
€s assented Jan 1961 
External sinking fund 6s Sept 1961 
6s assented Sept 1961 
External sinking fund 6 1962 
6s assented 1962 
External sinking fund 6 1963 
Gs assented 1963 

Ext] s f $ bonds 2-5 1993 


Chile Mortgage Bank 6!2s_June 30 1957 


616s assented = 1957 

S f 6%4s of 1926 June 30 1961 
634s assented . 1961 
Guaranteed s f 6: Apr 30 1961 
6s assented — ‘ 1961 
Guaranteed sf G _1962 
6s assented = veinese 
Chilean Cons Muniec 7s__- nok ee 
7s assented _.1960 
Chinese Gcvt tHukuang Ry) 5s_-_195i 


Colombia (Republic o1'— 
6s of 1928 ee 2 | 
External sink fund gold 6s__Jan 1961 
External sinking fund 3s 1970 





inkia 
Colombia Mortgage Bank G622s 1947 
Sinking fund 7s of 1926________1946 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927 cone 
Copenhagen (Cit: a accnanne Aen 
25-year gold 4}. pincnnietonecnc ee 
Costa Rica (Republic of) 7s__- 1951 


Cuba ‘Republic of) 
4%s external debt ONO 5 
Czechoslovak (Republic) 


Stamped assented (int reduces 


ua 


to 6 ) extended to 1960 
Denmark (Kingdom) 20-yr ext) os_1942 
External gold 512s hiatal 
External] gold 442s............. 1952 
El] Salvador (Republic of) 
4s exil f $ bond Jan 1 1976 
3%os extl s f S$ bond Jan 1 1976 
3s ext! s f $ bonds Jan 1 197€ 
Estonia (Republic) 7 he 1967 
French Republic 7s 1449 
Greek Government 7s part paid 1964 
Gs part paid .._ 1968 
Helsingfors (City) extl 6'as 1960 
Irish Free State external 5s _..1960 
Itulian (Republic)—Extl 1-3s 1977 
Italian Credit Consortium for 
Public Works 1-3s 1977 


7s series B 1947 
Italien Public Utility Credit 


Institute 1-3: 1977 
External 7 1952 
Italy ‘Kingdom of) 7 1951 
Jugoslavia «State Mige Bank) 7 1957 
Medellin «Colombia! 6!2s___-____-1954 

Metropolitan Water Sewerage & 
Drainage Board 522: 19350 

Mexican Irrigation 

New assented (1942 agree) 1968 
Small , L9FS 


Mexico (Republic of) 
5s of 1899 due 1945 
5s assented to 19u2 agree 
Large : 
5s new ass’td (1942 agree) 1963 
Large 
Small 
4s of 1904 (assented to 


1922 agreement) . 1954 
4s new ass'td (1942 agree) 1968 
4s of 1910 tassented to 
1922 agreement: 1945 
Small 
4s new ass'td (1942 agree) 1963 
Small 
Treasury 6s of 1913 tass’td 
to 1922 agreement) 1933 
Gs new ass'td (1942 agree) 1963 


Small 
Milan (City of) Ges 1952 


Minas Geraes 


External sinking fund 6%2S__--__1953 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.125%: 2008 
External sinking fund 642s_____1959 
Stemped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.125 ‘a _. 2008 
Netherlands (King) 34s 19357 
Norway (Kingdom) ext s f 42 1956 
External sinking fund 4%: 19#4 
4s sinking fund external loan 1963 
342s sinking fund external 1957 
Municipal Bank ext] s f 5s 1970 
Oslo (City) 4'2s_- AS 
Panama ‘(Republic 
Stamped (assented 1963 
Stamped mod ext 314s 1994 
Ext sec ref 322s cla B 1967 
Pernambuco (State) 7s 1947 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(Interest reduced to 2.125 ) 2008 
Peru (Republic) ext] s f sec 7 1959 
Nat! loan ext] s f Gs Ist serie 1960 


Nat! loan ext] s f 6s 2nd series_1961 
Poland (Republic 


Gold 6 194¢ 
4'os assented 1958 
Stabilization loan sf 7s_-. 1947 
4!.s5 assented 1968 
External sinking fund gold 8 1950 
4149s assented 1963 
Porto Alegre iC 8: 1961 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
(ir edu il to 2.375 2001 
7; 1966 nped Plan A 
Int , 9” » ) 
Att eu ert \) @-aV Lr 


o 
7%; 


Rio de Janeiro 1946 


Stamped pu lant to Plan A 


(int. reduced to 2.375 2001 
External secured 6125 - 1953 
Stamped irsuant to Plan A 
(interest reduced to 2 2012 
D°ferred delivery sale t Odec-! 








January 
Low High 
9842 10( 


993, 991, 


101 102 
103%8 104 
104%4 105°4 


35% 35! 
28 26 i 
35% 35 
2842 29! 
357 36 
28 28 
3514 3b 
2842 29! 
35% 35! 
23 28% 4 
35% 35! 
28 23" 4 
35 35 
28 ‘ 
2672 273 
35 eo 351 
2734 28! 


73% 

3542 3532 
27% 2814 
5 784 
70% 70 


52 53! 
8112 85'4 
74°% TT 
6453 6742 
75 75 
56 60 
46 51! 


6 7} 
5% 6 
03 53 
18 23 


1642 22 


26 34 


16% 99\, 


2732 354 
2843 36!. 
B's Bi, 
37 %- 37° 


10% 11 


7 7 
4\% 5 
638 7° 
b! 10! 


89 92 
8254 3 
103 10 


18 


% 18 


6\% 6 
5% 57 
97%, 12! 


< 2 a 
de 28 
27 29 
33'2 36 
243% 26 

i rc: 


102 


4 


106 


71% 18% 
7 


February 


Low High 
100%%4 
100 101°. 
10214 
103% 104 


1057 106° 


36% 37 
2742 28 
am a>} 
wt »>?# 
onl “"* 
27 23 
3634 37 
273 28 14 
an ea 
37 37 
971 92 
~!f B «= 
37 a7 
27 t 28 t 
275 28 
36 36 
2778 28's 
2714 282 
3694 363 
738 28 
36%4 37 
27% 28% 
2 ; 


x271l. 28's 
38% 37% 
273 28 \s 


36's o 


—n3 rol 


i ‘8 ic 


6812 697s 
12% 14°45 


60 


76°%3 79! 
675s 72 


75% 77 
60 61! 


7% 8 
6 67 
55 55 
23 26 
21% 24 


37° ov) 
3644 9 
744 7 
37 Ye - 37 


100*4 101 


t9% all', 


oM% 3' 
674 62 

a4%s 5 
6°45 6 
6% j 
9% 9'4 
9 9 
2423 27 

3 vi 


27 30 
37 37 
281, 30 
93 95 
89 90 
83's 37 
32'—3 8685 
60 rate 
53 50 
65 90 


26% 29! 
17% 19% 
iB’, 19's 
18 19! 
g! 9! 
9, 9 
si, Oly 
10 12 
9 9! 
29 29 


26 29! 
le x Sold 


101° 

















oh 
a | 
DO-1 I-17 Oa UI 
zx 


es 


4 
1 


— 


109 ¥ 


63 
35 90'» 





ul 


1949 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD - 


1949 





une 
High 
101% 
101% 
102% 
103 % 
106% 


54% 


36 Ya 


oe 


10% 
47 
etal 


~o 


_ 
26% 





to 
be 


ie) 


x 
~ 


‘An 
oo 


YH=1 


eewsess 
re 
ae 


10 


to 
~ 
-] 


i] 
an 
to 


-) 


98% 
99%4 


100 ¥e 
102 2 
106 


35 


27%8 
3542 
2 7 3 B 
26 

76 42 


3142 


50 


5444 


10 


43% 
99% 


4'2 


154 
t1412 
ts ‘es 
BM 
7% 


91 


93% 
101! 


ov 


115% 
9% 


284 


29 


37% 


26% 


August 
Lew 


October November December 
Low High Low High Low High 
98% 9958 9914 100%2 99%4 10014 


100!° 10012 101 102% 
102!, 10294 102'4 10232 1017% 102'2 
106% 107% 107's 108 107'4 108's 
100'% 100%, 100% 10112 101%, 102 





y=) Gi) OO 


rows Ww 


wot 


& UI +] 


ie 


36 35%2 351% 365% of 
1 28% 28 28 27% : % 
36 36 36% 36% 36°” 
28 '28 26"a 2744 2734 23'6 
an 36 3532 3542 36° is) 
28'3 26% 28 28 23 
36% 26° 
27"8 26 "4 23% 275% IS) 8 
‘ 36 35! 36 
28 27"%4 28 28 25 
36 36 
1 27% 2634 2734 2734 Ge 
35 V2 35 Ye 3612 3b! 
%, 28 2712 27% 2734 2842 
s we 25% 27% 26% 2734 
35% 3512 36°% 36 
28 27%, 27% 28 28 
1 7 Vy 27% 28 231% 
6 x 36 
8 27% 27% 28! 
36 35! 4 3542 36 
a 28 27% 27% 28 
4 36 3532 35142 36% 
273% 2734 27% 28 
4 4\4 3 4\2 5 
+ 80% 73% 78! 78 73 
80 738 782 78 76 
4 45 40°, 435% 40% 42%5 
47 47 47" 4 474 
80 V2 77 79% W7% 73 
% 76 71% 74%. 73 74! 
244% 20 21 19 22 
s 108%8 107 109 109 110°. 
50's 54! 5143 52 50 v2 
93 91 92 91! 94° 
86! 89'2 89 63°4 85 BO" 4 
79 73° 77 76 ii°a 
713° 13% 73%% “13% 
5 58 538 56's »f 
47 4 47 4 47 ‘ 1 a 
11 12 12 ] 
g 9 9 9” 2 10 
‘ o a1 
‘ 85% 3B Ba B14 ‘ 
65 Go €5 64 bo 
100! 101%. 
, - 221 
‘4 wie 17%, 39% 38°. 404 
4 34 34 37'2 36 Ye IS 's 
58% 6° «4 
s 34 34 3732 36°8 358 
% §2'%5 57 5814 58 59"%~6 
te S74 59'. 6lie 594 62 
” 107s 9-2 -. Qt, 12 \s 


44! 45 42'!, 462 4534 46 


10% 10% t10 t19 
10% 10% 10 10 9% 10 


& ° 4 

3 4 & Bs % Sia 

10%, 11% 11 113% 11 115% 
L's 55 57'% 57 58's 


32 "4 31% 32% 31! 32° 
. 43% 43! 
. 333% 32 32% 31% Sil'e2 
92'2 94 93'2 9444 94'4 97 
1 96%s 95% 96% 95°, Gb'4 
¢ ; O62 9412 96)2 95% 96% 
94% 95% 9342 95% S3% 94! 
9214 92% 92%. 9142 92! 
95 96%, 6. 97 95 
95 9514 95 95 Ya 9444 95 
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10 


: 22 21! 22% 214% 215 
+s 22 21'2 22" 4 212 IZ "4 
‘, «6.21% 2142 23 215% 22! 
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9 9' 9 92 7 7 
9'2 10%% 8! 9 8'% 
12'2 105, 12% 9% 12'4 
942 912 6a 8 
yy 351% 35%, 5% 37 od 
! 31! 31! 1y% 30'%4 0 
48 ‘8 50 20 
] 5 36 37! 4 7% 9 
40) 40) 40'2 42 5 $5 
29'4 317 31% 31%, 31% 4 32' 
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January 


February March April May June July August September Qctober Novemb 
3 7. . August : er = December 
BONDS Low High Low High Lew High Lew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Rio Grande do Sul (State)— 

External 8s loan of 1921________ 1946 45 45 = " 45 45 46 46 i ) 3! 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A . 
i (interest reduced to 2.5% ) -1999 29 301% 30 32% 32% 32% 32 33 331, 344 315% 33) 32% 32% 3 3475 35? 39 38%, 40 
External sinking fund gold 6s__1968 35 35 35 3642 37 38 354% 37 36's 36! 36! 37 6'2 3612 37 37 3 38 40 41 41 $1! 43 3} 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A ae 
he carga reduced to 2% )---2012 25% 26 26°45 28%% 26% 27% 24% 27 24). 28! 2742 282 2553 2675 25%— 27's 27%—@ 29 2953 32 31 >| 31 3544 
external 7s loan of 1926________ 1966 Z . = eee 3942 392 934 40 4i 48 +8 48 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

Int reduced to 2.25%_______2004 27 28 275% 27% 284% 28% andes 29% 29! 27% 2812 283, 283% 8%— 2838 2934 2934 33 35 34 37 34'2 35 

7S 1967 stamped Plan A 2 

Int reduced to 2.2540______. 2004 ‘ 272 2742 ea - 28 2s 27'% 2914 2834 284% 297%, 297% 33 33%s 35'4 35 
Rome. (City ef) Gies.......__.. 1952 255% 34% 34% 35% 36 40 4158 541% 4742 51 45 47 48'— 4814 49 49°. 49'2 492 50 51's 53'4 56! 1642 57% 
San Paulo (City) 8s_-_-___- nn ea 1952 Sin lad 53 53 —_ ~— — 55% = 55! 4 P 67 67 67 6712 €8'2 69 70 70 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 
Int reduced to 2.375% -_-_-_-- 2001 34% 37'2 40°4 40% 40% 40% — 44 44 437% 44 2515 «60 57 57 

External sec sinking fund 6%4s__i957 46 47 49 50 52 52 = 54 54 52 52 52 53 66 66 66 66! 68 638 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

Int reduced to 2‘o_._____.__2012 334% 35% 38 41 41 41 boas 43 47 4312 46 40%—3 40%4 46 50 51% 55% 56! 5612 55 56! 7 61 
San Paulo (State) 8s_.-._..... 1936 55% 55! 66 66 = “ - 83'2 8342 ‘ 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A : 

(interest reduced to 2.5‘ )__1999 41 41 51 535% 52 5414 53 53 57! 9 627% 6312 6412 72 70 70 78 79 (2 i2 69 714% 

A | a, _— i - 66 66 = 69'2 69). 7214 72% 79 79 t85 90 90 90 

Siamped pursuant to Plan A 

(interest reduced to 2.5% )_.1999 41 43% 48 54% 52 53 52'2 55 '4 57 60 60'2 62 60 6354 65 73 6812 75 70's 79 70 12% 695, 71% 

External water loan 7s_-_..____ 1956 —_- i 53 58 65 66 62%a 63 CSte 65'2 Tt 48% a 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A _ = 

(interest reduced to 2.25/0_.2004 —- gies 8 53% 5142 55 S342 5312 55 59 55'2 58 60 61 6312 641, 70 75 75 79 70! 703, 

External dollar loan 6s.._._._ 1968 abi sind 55 60 6lig 6244 61 61 68 68 68'2 682 ve - 80 80 64 85 4 6414 82!2 83 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A : z 

(interest reduced to 2% })__-2012 33 43 45 54 5014 53 - 55 59) 2 5812 60 58 602 61 70 6a "5 69 79 6912 70 

Secured sinking fund 7s__-.--_. 1940 95% 95% 10642 118% -- -- -- -- - -- 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A 

(interest reduced to 3.50% )_1978 76 84 89 100 5 99}% 100 -— -- =~ -- - -- -- ’ “ 
Serbs, Croats & Stovenes— 
External secured 83_.--..__--._. 1962 534 814 iM“% 834 67% 7% 7 Ma 10% 91% 1) 8 9 8 85a 834 11°y 9 103% 81% 95% 814 9 8 11'% 
External secured 7s series B__..1962 55% = 8M 1% 8 6%4 7% e%— 10's 9 11's 814 9 8 8° 8'2 llbe 8%4 10 8 94 814 9 6% 11% 
Silesia (Province) external 7s_--- 1958 a Pre ll7— 11% a ae Abt 15%2 144 14%2 12, 12'2 13 13 1) 12*4 il 11 12 13 8 8 10 11 
4%s assented _______._____.___ _1958 6 8 IV, 8%, 712 812 92 11 854 92 i‘s 82 91% 914 734 7% 612 614 67% 6% 
Sydney Co Council 10-yr 3%2s_---1957 = __ ms 804s 92 Slim 91%4 91's 92 9114 93 9244 92% j112 92% 90 90 90 91 
Uruguay (Republic of }— 

External sinking fund 6s__...-- 1960 — on - -= 130 =6130 2 =< ee ‘ 130%2 130° 4 — : - 

334-4-4'es +$ bonds of 1937)— 81 85 84 86 ; 842 86% 843— 85'2 83"4 85 $2%2 “= 83 83% 83 84 8254 841% 791, 835% 7914 807% 79% 8134 

External readiustment__.___--~ 1979 —e nen 83'2 83% 85'4 87 abebi —_ 83 85 82 82 83 83 87144 89% 782 80%2 80's 80% 

External conversion__......_- 1979 ‘“ , ‘ ‘ as 
37e-44e-4;%5 external conv... 1978 79 82 8312 85 84 = B44 84% 8554 BB 4 84 4's 8s 83 85 85 83 83 8112 811% 
4-4\%4-4'%%s external readjust____1978 811% 83 84 862 86'%4 8942 86 87 87's 89 88'2 89! 8915 8912 88 88 "4 8434 8914 83 90 $25, 85 86 89%4 
342s external readjustment_____ 1984 70 70 72 vp 7344 4% 74 74 31 él . -- 78 78%4 8048 81 

Venetian Prov 7s ser A_---- 1952 26 347% - -- - - -- 
Warsaw (City) external 7s_-_.__-_ 1958 6 6'2 - - 12 140 : =| ~ - _ - - - 7 7 7 10 

4+28 assented SE 53%, «6% 634 7 6 6 6 9" i%4 8 8% iM 114 i168 iM i the 634 6% 6 7 6 614 

: INDUSTRIAL, RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY, AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
Adriatic Electric Co 7s_-~---- 1952 36%, 36% 40% 40% 57 57 48'2 S1'2 46 46 2 52 
Ala Gt South lst m 34s ser A 1967 1045% 1045% 104°, 104% 104°4 104%%4 ; 104! 2 104 104 104 - 10478 1047% 10 102 63 104% 
Alabama Power 32s — ---1972 104'2 106%s 105 106 106 10742 106 107% 106%8 107 107'2 108"%8 104 108%s 05%4 106%—8 105%4 106% 105 105%, 10 10% 106 107'% 
Albany & Susg Ist 414s -1975 100'4 100% 100°, 101% " — 101% 10144 101'4 101'2 101'4 1012 1015s 102 102'4 102'4 102 + 102 3 
Allegh & West 1st gold guar 4s__1998 80's 80% 80 80% 80 80 _ ~- 69 _ ie 6b"4 68 69 7048 - 70 O'2 69 6934 71 71 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 2s debs 1956 99 99 Y2 99 99 Ye 99 99% 98%4 99 9874 98'4 9873 993s 99%— 993% 9914 100 1 100 1006's 100 100 100 100 1007% 
American Airlines 3s debentures___1966 75 78 79 82 81 8242 81 82°53 = 82 83 80 o4 4°44 Bilis is 688 3 931% 91 2 92 ) 215 O5 
Amer & Foreign Power deb 5s_--.2030 4 8912 84 89 85a 90% 87 I2 81i2 88 (6 S2'2 (648 86 2 6b%8 24 (GB '2 G4'2 BI 778 867— 93 
American Telephone & Telegraph— . ae 947 41 ons 4 a as , ’ . ‘ 

2%45 debenture (tduattnbawte Ga 89% 92 93 Ve 378 “a 94% 95'8 94 4° 14 I 16°s 9B"4 8 100%s 8*s 100% re 9 » 100 915 1011 
debentures 1975 9415 9534 94°%% 96 955% 965% 954a 96 "8 96_ ov8 6 Mie IG Sg ‘*s 100 ys 10034 19 100 93, 101), 1003, 101 “ 
debenture 1986 8814 901% 693% 91 90 92 90'4 91 90'4 90‘a G02 93 9338 g 4 47% 97 5 9714 55 ) } : 9734 967% 9B14 
convertible debs 1961 102%. 103%%4 10214 103% 102% 103% 101% 107%, 101'4 102'2 10148 102 0238 103'2 0348 10578 1S 105%4 105 1065°s 106 10715 106 107 8 
debenture 1982 92 9414 92% 944% 93% 947% 94 94%4 93%4 9434 94'2 9 vie 9844 9848 100 9 100 8 193% 93, 100 991, 101. 
debentures 1987 941 96" 4 94 953% 9655 97% 96'2 Y's 95°%% 97 95° 974 9734 GO5s 944 101°%s 1014s 102 0 01° 101', 102 102 10314 

ss conv debs ; 1957 106% 110% 105% 107% 10534 107% 10342 10614 eo a 4 Fe a) re " ee s tees ot nl 9 0% 4 tr he 106 98°, 108 109 10834 110%, 

con\ debs wi 2 CS tee _1959 : Pa ees oie -- en -- As "Ss i 0 8 1U0O’4 © id 3 i 4 i id ] + 11] 113 1] 115 4 114 ll6%% 

ss debentures___- 9 ad 1973 10314 104 103°5% 104% 104% 105% 10442 105', 10444 105's 105 105°8 105%s8 105%e O06+4 107%8 105% 107% 106 10 106% 10678 106 10674 

American Tobacco debentures 3s_.1962 103's 10378 103% 10334 103% 103% 10344 103°s 103 103 103-1031: 10338 104% 04 10474 104% 10434 10374 104 103 10414 10315 104 

35 debentures . — ._.- 1969 102%4 103°8 103! 104% 10342 104% 103'2 104's% 103'4 104 10344 104 104 05 435 104%% 10414 104% 104 104 104 104°, 104'4 105% 

Ann Arbor Ist gold 4s________July 1995 81 813, 80 81% 7942 8 7942 380 79'2 T9'2 - 8 80 78 78 78 78 7414 74% 
A P W Products 5s... ee ee, oan g2 92 86 8&6 lice 8434 84%4 10 71 70 7014 9 70 69) 70 "11g 74 74 -3 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe— ai : 

General 4s ........... ..-.... -«-- 1998 122% 126% 125 126% 12414 126% 124% 125'2 125 126 124 125's 124'2 128'4 126! 8t'2 12758 128% 12614 8 12615 12814 127 129% 

Stamped __.___...______July 1995 109 115% 114 11454, 112 114% #114 114’2 114% 115 114% 115'2 11544 117%, «61174 118 11794 11814 116 17 115'2 117% 117 11914 

Atlanta & Char Air Line— 
erg ANT 1963 104 104'% : su 104'% 10412 103% 104'2 1032 103%% 103'2 103'2 102'2 103 10242 102% 103'2 10312 10234 103! 10373 104% 
Atlantic Coast Line lst g 4s_July 1952 104% 105% 10315 104% 1025 5 10376 10134 103'4 1024s 1033s 101%s 103'4 101! 102'2 10212 10314 102 103 102'4 1023, 102 1025, 10218 103% 
General unified 412s series A_._1964 100!'2 103°4 102% 103% 101% 103% 100 102'2 97'2 100'4 95 98 93 98 96'4 100%2 9642 9914 JS? 9% 9542 99% 9942 102% 
Atlantic & Danville 1st gold 4s_-.1948 4912 51% 47% 51% 4812 56% 54 S7'4 544 562 S342. S7}20 55 TNs 6°a OD *4 -- : 

2nd mtge 4s 5 a 3712 40 37 38 37'4 42 411%, 441.4 38's 40'2 39 402 38140 41 39 4244 - 

Atlantic Refining 25¢s_--...--__--1966 10042 101% 10024 100% 100%» 100% 100 100\4 99%8 100'4 99%8 100%—8 100'2 10114 10034 10242 10178 102% 101 1017 101 102% 10112 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio RR—. . ‘ , ‘i 

lst mtge 4s series A July 1975 847% 8742 813% 88 8054 83% 82 85 82 3312 80 83 4 ly 4 1% 8734 } Q7) 7 41, 891% 

lst mtge Ss ser B (4‘o fixed . 

and 1} cont int) - July 1975 9154 951% 6624 9414 86°24 8814 x8434 89! 85'2 388'4 837% 6 ‘ 12 + 91% 89) 9 1114 91, 9656 

(2'io fixed and 3‘e contingent } 

intere . a — ‘ _ ‘ — 2 - 
Series G due__-.- Dec 1 1995 60 631% 5614 61%% 58 60% x54°%4 S0%2 m- 4g <o°3 Oe"4 3 a She + 59% dire 7 9! 7 6034 
Series K due__.__. Mar 1 2000 5914 G2%% 96 602 58 60 x54)2 60 53 vu 4 232 dons Ve 74 b"8 4 9 a 9 4 o8 60 ri 9 ; 6014 
Series M due __.._Mar 1 1996 59 63 56 60 58 60% x54%2 604 52 004 49"%4 24 9244 f 2 Ii ‘3 6 914 ) 8 q 9 "7 6014 

Ref & gen mtge G6; 

(658.4 fx and 3%8% 

contingent interest) -_ . , 2¢ “Oo ) nq ‘ -7 
Serie J due Dec 11995 " 73 65% 701% 652 69% x62, 68! 2 60 4 oe 4 9" 8 60 60 6E 4 7) +’ 67 ( ; t 7 G4 70 

Cony 4! . inc ft Feb 1 2010 WWM, 5214 47! 514% 48 5li2 x437%8 5li4 $2'2 44'o2 3g! 422 + + = + + 14'% 46 +4 5 15 4 191% 

Pgh Lake Erie & West Va ia ote nes , K9 ‘ Te ( . ‘ 

nef 46 nories A iii 83 85 7924 9g 773% 719% i38°4 6812 181% 192 16 i932 0 > + + ) ? 86 
Southwestern Division— 

Ss (3re' fixed and 112% 7 , oo ° p ) ‘ > 

contingent interest). 1980 723% "415 67 725% 671% 70 65 b2 69 ( + i 60'%4 + ( 3B 65) 2 + ) f a ( , { 70 

Toledo Cincinnati Division— ‘ ay - 9 91 r 3 - 

tek watae 4s pes * pp 1985 75% 78 72 164% %70'2 73% i342 74 1 (6'4 6 ‘2 69" 0 i ‘a 1 ( i2 3 a 78% 

S>U i > > — J0 ‘ 

: mT . 99 5 201% 921 3514 62 85 é 80 : 4 ? 3 9 

Bangor & Aroostook consol ref 4s__1951 4 99 de 39 4 2 Se 4 82" on - : ~< + 8s 90 { 0 

OO ee ee 1951 93°53 98d 93 94% 92 13 80's ee ind stad . , 7 , be a é 7 2 2 0 5 91 
Beech Crevk external ist 318-1951 —- og Sdivy 250% 153% . Pepe Init 1084 i=, 18% 130% 118% 130% 130 Su ine% 198 ite Oe su ait 
Bell Tele phone of Pa Ss ser C ---1960 120 — = Ms 121"2 “¢ ; : "96% 05 : 9g "9 > ts 96 ; 95 : 97 ot ot 99 )¢ no Os Of gl ; ae - s 

4 ; ae Pe , ie 9 o5! 5 IG G52 38 5° a IOs De 4 . 4a ‘ + 9" 4 3 ; } e t 8 ls 98 99 3% 
Bene ‘ ors ee ipa een angen ? ’ . ee signe a - 102%4 104 103°s8 104 103%s 104'6 04 ( ry 04°,— 104°, 2°78 05's ) 09S »*s 10 4 106 10 y 
Betblehem Steel Corp.— a F rT L/ 3% aol 98 Q 98 ( 1007 } : 

Cons mtge 234s series I_.__-~.~-- 1970 97%s8 99 i 93" 812 IBN ey - - * ‘ + > G04 100% 00%, 1017%% 

: ‘ - ts i ar ar or G8 lo 98 98°2 OB bed } ; iS 13 19 ( 0 0 lof ; ( 00%, 100! > 00 004 
Cons mtge 2%4s series J_._-_....1976 9%"a Di (2 one ‘ - ; . é 2 

, - oe 10% 101 101% 101 1¢ 4 101 0 10 ( 102 2 ) lt 104 104',; 04 04 

Con ntee 3 erie K - 1979 ~ - pi 87 . Se ‘ 

Boston & Maine ist 5s A C_.---- 1967 89 6 oi a on 101! “_ > ¢ 82% 

t mortgage 5s series II_.-.-- _1955 101 1U nly dling <r 2 oy > e . va : 
ig og gaan damaeer 1960 821) 63! $114 83% 72%, 82%e it ) 
Income 4%s series A--.--.----1970 55% 59% 5 84 Of a4 ” aa : , ' 

1 ( to) Co 7 : 1954 35! 3514 = 
Tye Co 3s debenture 1968 1037 103 103 103 + = a ma t — 
Brooklyn Un El 1st g 5s_--------. 1950 102 102 101101 ao on " 
Broce vn Union Gas gen mtg ‘ 1976 0 3 Je a » gees a. on 0 ( ( { 4 ' 
4 I ‘ ind debenture 1969 } 9 + 4 ee? aear on ( ( ; ‘ 
Bu o Niagara Elec 2%S8 ~~ ----~~ 1975 99 ‘ ; 2 4 ; + ] 3 
Buffalo Rochester & Pgh Ry— 
Stamped modified (interest at . wai, 573 54 { ( "9 . 
o May 1 1947) due 1957 , ao. oa ; 
Bush Terminal ist 4s..---.~---~-. 1952 92 99% as = ; . 
nsolidated 58 -----------.---1955 = 9 * . . ( ‘ 165 105% 105% 10534 0514 ) : 1053s 0 ; 6 ‘ ‘ 
h Term Bidg stamped ist 5s__.1960 105 1Uo sie no i rmmeiess as . . 
Deferied Geciivery ale. t Odd-lot ale. r Cash ile. x Sold Ex-interest. ‘ 
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Calif ‘i tore sell ton ae 1949 

Callf-Oreg Sen orp— High Feb eum N 

nada ‘Sout Pu: 3s ee Lew Min EW 

Ca uthe 38 sy High _™M Y 

nadi rm 3} - -19 ar 

G ian cons etapa : 59 Lew ch RK 

ewes Nati s gtd 5s A “1976 99 Hi B 

Guaranteed a gol 5s Pree 99% _ gh L AP ril ON 

Guaranteed aoc 5s d 4%s ~-1962 m= 100/% a ow "High D RE 

ar ed a S--- 354 : = C aren ms 

Gu ant 20! 5s : caieeia "8 - 99 14 — L ‘he 

a eed o ‘d 4345, __Oc 95 1045 1 2 ow - 

anaes gold 4345 it se" e+ df 113% ” = Rte a High las ORD 

Carolina ss 4% oS. 1970 113% 125% 97%e 1031 es -- a a 

gee en 1995 113 101% 106% 1 “as aia Ce 1949 

ese Adi d & Te 6 2% 85% 063 153% 10034 102 sea Le 

Cel ae oF Aus Ohio 4s a 112% 113 ¥% 107%4 er ie 02 1025 = wi 

oe 2 ie hice Sa 4s____1965 106 © tT 4 107% 106" 115 97% 02% 100% 100 - Aue gust 

Gian Po wi 1 r deb + mn soit 4 106% 1123 113%, 1077. 107% 1 982 102% 100 a ow f - 

Cer tral B ie debs 3s oor 107% 98 ‘ 106 "a 1131, 113 8 10814 _* 1 98> 103 4 100! igh September 

itral ranch es line _.1965 61% 108 3% 9434 106 v2 1127 rte 06 151% » 101 can Vg = ~~ anber 

yet Be Union P ot 30a 1ea% 18 6 108% = 21 37 7% iee' 114 03% 1 0% 102 High 0 

er mor ser ~— st 4s_. 96 10 . ae v4 95% 125 131 10: , 10% = 2 1 H = 

Central mortgage A 4s_-1948 ee 102% 103 an 98 2 kg tee 4 5% 105 som 3 a 3% . oo — 

al 1 mortgage 4} = 48 —— 112 , 103 x 1085 ear i ordes pis, 105 ¥ 1145, /2 99 ee —" 10 Low mber - 

A re 258 = can tae on 1 - 4 ps D 1 2 , 2 278 f ‘ . in 

Central of rteage 4 er B ---1985 ae ae: 102% 103: a” Hepat 106% 107» 113% 114 os, 104 00% 101% ae 

NJ 3\. ---20 63 saiee Ye , 5¢ 085; 97 1 8 7% Vn y/ Me 97, - 4 ow r 

our regis J ge Yes... ~~“aaee ed 67 -_ ae 100 ? oaeae 2 ~ “4 ans “8 ae 112 113% 105% 105% 1 9772 103%4 104 100°%% High 

— — ah iia: aan =" ia 6 -~ 101% 101 7 Rtg 1% ttn 105% 112% 112, 1063, rd 114 9434 rs 102% 101% 
. _— . PA 2 2 1 = 72 2¥ 3 ® mu 2 ‘ 
Pr 0 registered — . 5s___.1 a 52 ta 65% = 101%2 101% 1 4 102%4 103 ’ aie yt 112% 112% 106 Vs 10513 113! 1% 973 102 "2 = 1013 
yen wy 3} oe ne — 43% 68 61% ars sme Olt. 103% "inlay ‘ 108 93%, cane aeare 106% 104% Pi (78 101 oeaet 103 ' 1013 
ist al Pa Easement 19 7 a3 "7 “a 50 653 63 oe, ni 101 102% 103 106: 4 $§ 1 214 1 3% O5i8 05 1143 232% 1033, 10: 34 102 
ref tg Hea ee S764 78 V2 ws 5% 66! ~ 01% 101 4 1031 534 107 Ve cee aad 111% 106! 4% 114% 4. C1 3% 103 
nue series = ims ae ae 2 62% 4 2° 45 59% 62 a eee 99 V_ 102° 94's 105% 11112 = | (he ~ 1143 : : 03 Y2 
mor Au gtd 4s__ --1987 — 70 62? 2 TG ies od s 38 2 75} _ ¥4 10 2% 1 07 9834 105 ” 113% 1 7 13 105% 34 115: 99 
tga & 4 — | V2 4 -- 4: 68: 1 -— 1yY 03 ¥ >a 1 4 4 127 5 33 oa 153 100° 
Ch gag 1 19 s_ 974 * ee 5 5 x 2, 383 58 pat V2 is q 087 9614 1055 11: a 242 32 _ 8 0% 
am e 35 49 ei 1 3914 76 x493 10 S 4 8 - 75 — 109 10: ‘a 16 Ve 55% 125 131 105! i 115 8 
Ch pio nn ohana 49 02% 102 6 x49% 8 8 6o 60 7 Vo 1 03 : 107! 99} 105 g 11 8 5¥ 106 5% 

. Seameaan P ae i. 101.4 1025 ~« 7 ae oe 108 yaad 01% 105! Vy, 107% 08 ‘ae 061! 1153 
G pea ape es B —— 13% 25 bite a x48 . « si 25% 5 5 8 33 . 07 97: 105 112: 1 16 - 4 
saree oes iss 1084 a BB | a, a ae eee a, eee ie 16 
Ref & acpet 58 fs — 1968 103% 105! ise icant Eh 49 — i i 3 _ = we od 00% 100 2 104% 571% 108 %4 DAY 108% iii bey 
Ref im vt 3%s se s...19 * 10 4 1} 02! -- : 507, 51 2 3s 08 % 44 . 613 - 7 1 21 103 57! 108 % 995 104 @ 113 43 
tw ae os 31 fas series 1 65 1 5% 101 ” 10033 103 = ‘8 53% 9% “vs 108% 41Y, ra ‘ 19 Ve 01 01 - 10354 541 10834 9 “4 105 ‘ 

& p 37 Vas § a 00 104 ¥ 1011 33 10 2 ° - 8% 591 491 8 _4 43 60 773 101 1007 20: 4 5 *4 98 4 5 Ye 
2nd Alle 3S erie D_ = 10 /4 72 1 102! - ” 52 4 2 -- 31 64 615 r pact 07 031 45 107 102 
_ ser sE cael 2 0 105 10 ls - 2 49 ¥, 561; 2 315 773 10 2 1007 4 1 8 07 
Chicag sonnalhdnee fy °ai886 a 127 _ —" 101% en ten! 102 ving 2% 36 537 oe 108 44 ; pote ( 9 19" 10142 -- ci 103% "53% 
Ge o B ed cain 40 “1973 =e : “8 105 8 1011 Lt —— 103 =) 503% 531% 58% Ye 108 pede, 61% 4 1974 vo ans 104% 
Is neral urlin ma 73 V4 27% 101 10314 101%; rr . Cc: ie y= es Bs 4 9% 4 571; 8 ; 2 
aed & & is gton eites 19m 104 ¥2 100% 8% 128 sons 03 101% ; 100% oe a*% — 58% a 43 +h os 0. «BO 
& u <—<baben & an F 2 /2 " 1 . “4 —= o 5854 6. a 4 4 
c lst & ref ae oy Quin 89 tious 2% Bats, 99% 126% 1 bs 101 Vs 104 , 100% oe and 491% 53 : 63 58 a 372 61% 57 V4 
hicag refun tge 31 las ’ ———— cy Y, 110 /4 aaa Bs t5q 98 2712 101! 104 1 00 103% aN 2 57 5: 4 é 108 %4 41% 61 58\. 
ioe « d2%5_- as = a% 10434 — ‘a ® 101 4 103 on 1 56 sha “a ~ = 
geo aan Mii Raa a isre ioe — 104%4 992 oot toe 10 103% 103 4 9933 104! B84 56 58 2 -- + ae 2 635 
chicago & se ae 85 109% 110¥, = -~ 105% 98 V4 100 1263 . 101 103% 103 i ® 105% : - 58 594 pig 39 67% 
ca E 4S seri me ae ----19 9 2 11 /2 -- -- 1043 99 993, 12 Va 3 ai % 105 58 43% 
tage Seeat pee — 70 eu tate, aoe 110% ne 119% 10534 -_—" a 124 101 A 10334 101% = wae 105! = 4 2 
- al eat Western 1988 , 98% 100 111% 110 wt 119% 105% 100 % — 127, on 104% 102 : " cere 40 . 
é ai 8 I - . f : , 
hicag sage mn 48 ser A_ 1985 43% 97%, 100% + PB tre on 106% 100 % a pe i -_ 161% dedi: 4 38 
1 ol a _19 4 V2 Ye Y, Ve 4! 105 e 3 57 38! 7 
ist mige 4s 2S__- A_.1 82 on 6 94% 100 111% 110 ; 105% 101 100% 127% 05 01% ig 105% 39 V2 
Ch nd ne 4s eee deaiaeie “ane 18 ane 43 971 101 4 + te, 111 -- 122% 106 100% 10212 12 aces 105 102 Sm 106? . : 
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BONDS 
Dayton Power & Light 2%4s______ 1975 
lst mtgage 3s ‘ ae 
lst mortgage 3s series Ar _.1978 
Dayton Union Ry 3%s ‘‘B’’_______ 1965 
Deere & Co 2%4s deb__ __._- odes 1965 
Delaware & Hudson 4s______-_____1963 


Delaware Lack & West RR Co.— 
N. Y. Lack & Western Div— 


Ist & ref mtge 5s ser C______ 1973 

Income mtge due_____________1993 
Morris & Essex Division— 

Coll trust 4-6s_.__.....May 1 2042 


Delaware Power & Light 3s 
ist 'mtge @& coil tr 3¥%s_.. ~~~... 1977 


lst mtge and coll trust 2%s_..- 1979 
Denver & Rio Gr West— 
lst mtge ser A (3% fixed) 
1% contingent interest). _ 1993 
Inc mtge ser A (46% contingent 


CIPI UIIETE I cies sacsnssinteticecni Ske eat eat earn 
Denver & Salt Lake— 
Inc mtge (3% fixed 1% contin- 


gent interest) ee 
Detroit Edison Co- 
Gen & ref 3%s ser G____----~--- 1966 
pg. ee ee ee 1970 
Gen & ref 2%s series I________ 1982 
3s convertible debentures._______1958 
Detroit & Mackinac list lien g 48_1995 
LE ee ee 1995 
Detroit Term & Tunnel Ist 4%s_-1961 
Detroit Tol & Ironton 23°48 B___-- 1976 
Dow Chemical Co 2.35s debs_.---1961 
Duluth South Shore & Ati gold 5s_1937 
Duquesne Light 1st mtge 2%s-____ 1977 
East Tenn Va & Ga ist 5s__-- ~~ 1956 
Ed El Ill (N Y) list cons 5s__--- 1995 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry 3%s____1970 
E] Paso & S W ist & ref Ss___--- 1965 
OR ES Re Ee 1965 
Erie RR Co— 
i fk Fe ee 2015 
Ist cons mtge 3%s series ‘‘E’’___1964 
lst cons mtge 3%s series F_____1990 
Ist cons mtge 3¥%s series G____2000 
lst cons mtge 2s series H____-_-1953 
GHe TVIGIOR Bihan 1971 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 3s__----- 1961 
Florida East Coast lst 4%s__-- _ 1959 
[Ist & refunding 5s series A__--- 1974 
Certificates of deposit__.....-._.— 
Pranucisce Sugar G6é.....<...n. cau 1956 
Gas & Wlec (Bergen Co) 5s__----1949 
Gen Realty & Utilities Corp— 
4s sonv inc debs ee 
Goodrich (B F) Co 2%s_--~-. _.__1965 
Great Northern 
General gold 5'2s series B__--~ 1952 
COROT BS GRC HG iin cen nnenwen 1973 
Genera! 4's series D_......-~- 1976 
Gen mtge 3¥%s series N_...-...- 1990 
Gen mtge 3%s series O____-_-.2000 
Gen mtge 2%4s series P____-__.1982 
Gen mtge 2% s series Q__---_---2010 
Gen mige 2%s series R__------ 1961 
Green Bay & Western deb ctfs A_.-.-. 
Debenture certificates B_....--.--~- 
Greyhound Corp deb 3s____-_------1959 


Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s series B__.1975 
General mortgage 5s series A___2015 


ist & ref mortgage 3%s ‘“‘D’’____1969 

Gen mtge inc 4s ser B_~.~~~-.- 2044 
Gulf States Utilities 2%s_---.--- 1976 

OE TRE De cent qunesinnes 1978 

eae 1969 
Hackensack Water 25%s__--..--~.~- 1976 
Hocking Valley lst cons 4%4s_--.. 1999 
Hou: sehold Finance Corp— 

445 s f debs__- seciiinimenmncageniiaar mae 
suds son Coal ist s f “5S series A__1962 
Hudson Co Gas list gold 5s__----- 1949 
Hudson & Manhattan Ist &ref 5s_1957 

Adjustment income 5s_~------.. 1957 


I 


Illinois Bell Telep 2%s series A__1981 


lst mortgage 3s series B___-____1978 
Illinois Central lst 4s.....-.-..... 1951 
i Sf 2 a 1951 
Collateral trust gold a 
Refunding 4s ~ TAT 
Purchased lines “3%s A BS 1952 
Collateral trust gold 4s___-----~~- 1953 
OS fee aS 
40-year 4%4s__- echenanttbill _Aug 1 1966 
Cairo Bridge gold “4s Ss 


Litchfield Division 1st gold 3s__1951 
Louisville Div & Term gold 3%s_1953 


Omaha Division lst gold 3s__--- 1951 
St Louis Div & Term gold 3s__--1951 

Gold 3%s -.-- aS 
Springfield Div Ist 3 Ye Dachews 1951 
Western Lines Ist gold ‘4s picnics 1951 


Resistered =e winemceeenen 


Illinois Cent & Chic St L & NO 


Joint 1st 5s series A__-------~-1963 
[Ist & refunding 4%s series C___1963 
lst ref mtge 4s series D_---~--~-- 1963 
Illinois Terminal RR 4s_---~-~--~~-- 1970 


Ind Illinois & Iowa 1st gold 4s__.-1950 


Internat’l Gt No ist 6s series A_..1952 


Adjustment 6s series A__--~-~--~- 1952 
tet Su. gertes Bq... nen nnnne 1956 
ist Se series C...0..nccncencone 1956 
Internat’! Hydro Elec deb 6s_---- 1944 


Internat'l Rys Cent Amer ist 5sB_1972 


a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd- lot sale. 





January 
Low High 


9 99% 

103% 103%, 
102 

96 Y% 
87 

68% 

69% 

4 104% 

88% 91% 

64% 65% 
79% 82 
108% 110 

104% 105% 

98% 99% 
105% 108 

13% 13% 
71 


104% 105% 


97% 99% 


101% 


112 


105% 


10342 105'2 


6734 72 
96'5 96% 
842 89/4 
83354 871 
99 
103% 104% 
1015 102¥ 
56°34 65! 
100 
85% 87 
100% 
109'2 110% 
121% 
117 
933, 962 
92'2 93 
864% 87 
75 78% 
95% 96% 
70% T0V% 
9% 10% 
102% 102% 
10142 
74 
9512 98 
61 
97 
97% 
124% 
96% 
93% 96 
102 y 103 
67% 
3 2542 
98 
102% 102% 
103 
102% 103 
105% 
101% 101% 
10034 102% 
105% 107% 
8342 88% 


100% 100% 


101% 101% 


93% 99% 
8842 93% 
81% 86% 
100% 100% 
100%4 100%%4 
64% 67% 
92\%- 25% 
§ C14 
58% 61% 
69 4 

98 99 


February. 
Low High 


+ 


99% 
103% 


102 


91 


86 
64 


64% 


104% 


61% 


112 


105%. 
104% 


65 


9542 


89 V4 


103% 


555% 
57% 


103 Ys 


124% 


96 


91% 


102% 


61% 


21% 


97 ¥. 
102% 


101% 
102% 


9234 
87 42 
83 %e 
100% 


59 


21% 
53 Ye 
53%e 
68 2 


98% 


r Cash sale. 


x Sold Ex-interest. 





March 


Low High 


995%, 100% 
103% 103 ¥% 


101% 101% 
91 96% 
86 87 
64 64 
63 65 


104% 104% 


89 89% 


6242 65% 


78 81% 


108% 109% 
104% 105 

98% 99% 
107% 108% 


66 67 
101 103 %e 
88% 8812 
98% 99%, 
48 49 


100% 100% 


112 112 


5 Vg 106 Ya 


644% 67 
9942 99% 
80 82 
80 81 


103% 104% 


102% 103 
54% 57% 
5542 55% 


102% 102% 


100 100 
83 87 
100 100% 
109% 109% 
121% 123% 
117% 118 
94% 96 
8842 88% 
75% 178 
95% 96% 
623%, 65 

8 8s 
100% 103% 
99 99% 
67%, 67%, 
97% 98 
535, 57 
96% 97 
103 103 


101% 101% 


96% 97% 


97% 98 

90% 91% 
101% 102, 
61% 643% 
22% 24% 
97%, 99%, 
10342 104 


101% 102% 


103% 104% 
100'2 100% 
101% 102% 
10544 106% 
792 83 

1005g 100% 
102 102% 
100% 100% 
100% 100% 
101'%2 101% 


02% “95% 


86 8914 
82 83% 
98 100 
100% 100% 
60% 66 
21% 26 
54 59 
5434 59% 
68% TO0%e 


1949 — NEW YORK BOND a - 1949 





»-I 
co Ww 
ual 
co 
@ Nn 


ul 
to 
=] 
ur 


“August 


101% 
105% 


102 %e 


92 


78 
49% 


56 


105 


89 Vs 
59% 


79 


108% 
105% 
100% 
108% 


65 


98% 
89% 


48% 


101% 


110% 


103 


60% 
98 


82% 


81%. 


102 


102% 


48s 
47% 
104% 


98% 
125 


99 Y% 
874 


59% 
24 


1013% 
106% 
101 
101% 
101% 
104% 
100% 
101% 
104% 
83 2 
102% 


100 %& 
102% 


101 


101% 


94% 
88 
80 
94% 
100 


79 
24% 


66 2 


67 
61% 
97 


Low High 


110% 


105 


64 
98 
83 
83 


102 


99% 
127 


100 
90% 


61% 
26% 


102% 
106% 
101 

101% 
101% 
104% 
101 

102% 
105 % 


102% 
100% 
102% 


100% 


16%, 
26% 
711% 
71% 
62% 
97 V4 


Septe mber 
Lew High 


101% 102% 


103%. 103% 


91 924% 
784% 79 
49% 50 
56% 59% 
105% 105% 
104 104 
91% 93 
59% 62% 
80% 81% 
107% 108 
106 106% 
101 101% 
109% 111% 
68 68 
100 10] 
87% 87% 
100 100% 
49 49% 


102% 102% 


110% 111 
147% 149 
105% 105% 
102% 102% 
59% 61 


82% 83 


102 102 


103% 104% 
103% 103% 
53 


47 
103 104 


104% 104% 


99 99% 
127 127 
100 100% 
90% 91% 
60 62% 
26% 28% 
101% 102% 
106 106 
101% 101% 
100 101% 
101 104% 
100% 100% 
100 101% 
103 105% 
83% 88 
102 102% 
101 101% 
S9% 100% 


90% 94% 
86 8612 
91 92% 
100 100 
74 15% 
23% 24% 
69 70 
69 70 
61% 63% 
97 97 





December 
Low High 


102'4 102% 
106%4 106% 


104 104% 
94 97 
80 83% 
54% 57 
6242 65% 
1065s 107 
94 96% 
67% 70 
88% 92 


106%4 107% 
106% 107% 
102% 103% 
111% 115% 


102 103% 
88% 91% 
2 100% 


103 103% 


110'%2 110% 
150%2 150% 
105'2 105% 


106 106% 
106 106 
6358 69% 
97 97 
2 85% 
83 83% 
10342 104% 
10242 103 
575% 61% 
59 %2 5914 
103 103 
89 90% 
102% 103 


107% 107% 
124% 125% 
119% 122 


97% 100% 
9642 99% 
9234 94% 
82 85 
$6 97% 


100 100% 


104%4 104% 


100 100% 
127'%2 128 


995, 99% 
923%% 93% 
64% 67% 
31% 335 


102% 103 
10642 106% 
103 104 
104% 105 
101 101% 
104 104% 
107 108 42 
90% 96 


102% 102% 


100%2 101 
100% 100% 
10142 101% 
101 101 
101% 106 
955% 101% 
93 96% 
98 984 
100 100 
74 81% 
29 34% 
69%, 75 
69% #75! 
6042 615% 


97 97 
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BONDS 


J 


James Frankl & Clear ist 4s_____1959 
Jersey Cent Pow & Lt 27s4s____ 1976 


K 


Kanawha & Mich lst gtd 4s______1990 
Kansas City Po wer & Light 2%,4s__1976 
[Ist mortgage 274s 1978 
Kansas City Southern 1st gold 3s_1950 
ist mortgage 3%ss series B 1968 
4s series A ibaa : 1975 
Kansas City Terminal Ry 2%4s 1974 


Kentucky Central gold 4s__--__ 
Kentucky & Ind Terminal 4'2s__ 
Stamped - 
Pian .... 
4'os unguar: inteed 
Kings Co Elec Light & Power 6s 1997 
Koppers Co Ist mortgage 3s .1964 
Kreuger & To!!l 5s certificates___.1959 


_1987 
1961 
1961 

__1961 

1961 


Laclede Gas Light 422s conv debs__1963 
Lake Shore & Mich Sou gold 3%2s8_1997 

3328 registered _ 
Lautaro Nitrate Ltd— 

ist mortgage income 
Lehigh Coal & Nav 3%2s ‘“‘A’’- 
Lehigh Valley Coal— 

5s stamped - . 

5s stamped . 

5s stamped _ 


erineeeer re 


Lehigh Valley Harbor Term 1st 5s_1954 
Lehigh Valley (N Y) ext 4%2s_____ 1950 
Lehigh Valley RR— 
4s stamped modified 
4s registered 
41os stamped modified 
4458 registered 
Ss stamped modified 
Consolidated mortgage— 
4s ceries “A” wi... 
415s series ‘‘B’”’ i 
5s series “C”’ wi a 
— Soseee *T" Wi... 
4448 series “EB” ~ wi... 
5s series “F’’ wi paalés 


Lehigh Valley Terminal ext 5s__._.1951 
Lexington & Eastern lst gold 5s___1965 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5s_____.1951 
Little Miami general 4s series A__1962 
Lombard Electric 7s ser A_- 1952 


Long Island unified 4s 
GuarTranteed refunding gold 4s 

Lorillard (P) Co is 
Bs wiepentases..... os 

Louisville Gas & Electric 342s__ 


Louisville & Nashville RR— 
1st & ref mtge 3*%ss series F 
ist & ref mtge 278s series G 
lst & refunding M 344s ser H 2003 
St Louis Div 2nd gold 3s_______1980 
Atlanta Knox & Cinn Div 4s____1955 


2003 


M 


Macy (R H) & Co 2788 deb__ 
Maine Central RR gen m 422s ser 
lst mtge & coll 4s series B_____1954 
Manati Sugar sinking fund 4s__ __1957 
Manila RR Sou Lines lst ext’'d 4+s_1959 
May Dept Stores 25%s debs__- 1972 
Mead Corp list mortgage 3s_ _1966 


_1972 
A 1960 


Metropolitan Edison 27ss_________1974 
Michigan Bell Telephone 34s debs_1988 
Michigan Central a 

Jack L & So gold 3?2 

Ret gold 3%8_....... 

Refunding & impvt 42, 28 “ser c. 
Michigan Consolidated Gas 312 

1st mtge 27sS_-- 

1st mortgage 3%as 

3%es s f debentures 


1951 
_1952 
.1979 
-1969 
1969 
1969 
-1967 


Midland of N J ist ext 5s 
Minnesota Min & Mfg 2°45 
Minn St P& SS M— 
ist mortgage 415s inc series ‘‘A’’_1971 
Gen mige 4s inc series ‘‘A’’. 1991 


—— 
1967 


Missouri Kansas & Texas list 4s__1990 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR 5s A__1962 
Prior lien 4s series B_____-_--__1962 
Prior lien 442s series D 1978 
Cumulative adjust 5s series A__1967 


ser A 


Missouri Pacific RR lst ds 1965 
Qenernl 46 ...«<.s- 1975 
1st & refunding 5s series F_____1977 
ist & refunding gold 5s ser G- _1978 
Convertible gold 525s = .1949 
ist & refunding gold 5s ser H_ _1980 
lst & refunding 5s series I __1981 


Mohawk & Malone ist gtd gold 4s_1991 
Monongahela Ry 3'4s series B__.1966 
Morrell (John) 3s debentures 1958 
Morris & Essex ist refunding 3'2s_2000 
Construction mtge 5s ser A____.1955 
Construction mtge 412s ser B __1955 
Mountain States T & T 25ss 1986 
3'ss debentures 1978 


N 


ille Chatt & St Louis 3s 1986 
Dairy Prod 24s 1970 
tures .. EE 


Nash 
National 
3s deben 


Natl Distillers Prods Corp— 

Stes s f Gdebentures...........-197%4 
Maslenel Beet .Bhancwnntaonn..—x 1¥65 
National Supply 2548 debs —_--_--1967 
Haugatuc K RR ist gold @s__.----1954 


a Deferred “delivery 


Sale. ¢ Odd-lot 


January 
Lew High 


5% 
9E% 


8 
2 


96 
100% 


101% 
99%%4 
103% 
99% 


114% 


100 % 


100 5,r102 

69% T1'%4 
9342 93142 
85 Ve 89% 


97% 
101% 


108% 
103 Ye 


101% 
80 
1055 
100 
102% 


6012 
10142 


85 
50% 


105 


rCash sale. 


‘sale. 


105% 


February 


Lew High 


101 


101% 
101 

104% 
100 % 


114% 


108 
103%%4 
107 \2 


94 
83'> 
9934 


10754 


105 
98% 


102 102 


105% 
99° 


March 
Lew High 


107! 
103° 


on 


106“ 4 


9214 


81 


98'> 


921, 


1077 


6 


5514 


102! 


822 
49 


68 
79 


4 


4 


64'% 
612 


69° 


76 
39 
76 


3 


76% 
217% 


76! 
76 


3 


104% 


1015 


8 


53'2 


76° 


71% 


93 


86 


100's 


104 


104°% 


100 


61 
10214 


824 
51% 
72 

80> 
65% 
63 

157%. 


80 
447% 
80'4 
80 
267% 
80 
80 


104% 
102'% 


56! 
79'4 
74 
93 


86 
100° 
104'4 


105% 
100 


x Sold Ex-interest. 


Ap ri) ™M: 


Low 


69% 
92 
8814 


973 
100% 


101%3 
105%2 


101% 
71 


1062 


103% 


60 


84% 
100% 


104 


ay Ju 
High Low High Low 


64! 2 
9842 


66} 
99 be 


101% 
100% 
104% 
10534 


s 101% 


68 6914 61 
1235s 122% 
107'%2 107? 106° 
103 

50'2 


: 101'%3 
70}. 68 70 
92 92 92 
91% 8&9 9142 


973% 98 
10144 ~— 


101%% 
105°s 


101% 
10444 


101% 
74 70% 
107%% 106%8 
_ 98 
103%%3 


6134 5: 551% 
102'2 


82% 
46!>2 
72% 
8142 
683, 
65% 
71 


881% 
463. 
8812 
8812 
26 
8812 
88% 
58 
104% 
10144 


_ 
So 
~ 


541% 
773 
7215 
934 
104% 


O-2-3N 
ww 


S 


87 86°% 875.2 
100'2 10048 1003, 
104144 10444 105 


10412 103% 
100'2 100 
102 101° 


104 
100'5 
102 


114% 


98 


173 
103 
1% 


65% 


12214 


107% 


107% 
104 
1008's 


89%. 
78 
99*3 


108% 


102 


102% 
105%. 


100 

100 
703% 

107% 


July 
Low 


65 
99% 


101% 
102%2 
10048 
104%. 
104% 
10258 


113% 
82% 
80 


High 


67 


100% 


101% 
10212 
1003, 
104'2 
104% 
102% 


114% 
83% 
80 


92% 
92% 


85 


65 


August 
Lew High 


100 42 
104°% 
105% 


fo 11934 
90% 


84 


9334 
941, 


= 
85 
q7 


ev 


September a 


Low High 


85 
103 
104'%5 
100° 


10378 


105 


120 
894% 
B42 


94 
94 


832 
80 


1065 
105 
105 


95 
84 
100 
90 
109 


44 
675 
70 
61 
59 
667% 


86% 
45'% 
8612 
86%. 
234% 
86 “4 
86% 


1 


102% 1 
r100 J, 1 


104% 


106% 


106% 
10445 
103'2 


91'> 
8012 
99'% 
897s 
108% 


65'2 
86 
87 


100's 


56 5635 


10212 


101°s 102 


54 561% 
7334 


71'% 
66°%% 70 

972 98 
10548 105! 


102% 


105 
10434 


105 





10242 


102° 
104°2 105% 


105% 


102'% 
101%% 


54 

71% 
66° 
97'4 


8 


101%% 
105%4 


104 
100% 


October 
Low High 


68'%2 


02 


02'% 


0033 


103'%4 
101°, 


54 


iv 


4 


7035 


974 


102%% 


10578 


105! 


100*2 


‘Nevem ber 
Lew High 


R642 FF is 


101% 102 
106% 1063. 


10538 105% 
194% 104%, 


100% 101 
101% 102 


December 
Lew High 


ne 
62 


103 


100%: 
¥4 104*2 

105% 

103 


115 
32 42 
9812 


97 
181'4 
104%4 

1's 
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BONDS 
New England Tel & Tel 30-yr 5s__1952 
ist gold 4%s series B__._______ 1961 
3s debentures AS A) Se 
3s debentures - 1974 
New Jersey Bell Telephone 3Mes_ _1988 








New Jersey Junction gtd lst 4s__1986 
N J Power & Light lst mtge 3s 1974 
New Orleans Great Northern 5s___1983 
New Orl & Northeastern 4%s A__1952 
New Orleans Term Ist 4s ser A___1953 





New Orleans Texas & Mexico— 


ist. Ss series Bi.........._..... 1984 
Certificates of deposit......._.--_. 
ist.3s series Cs.46....i.. nieven doer 
Certificates of deposit..._.......... 
1st ps “8 i a ee | 
1st »S series A . iecewae ae 
Certiticates of de posit_ mninguat 


New York Central RR 4s ser A___1998 


Ref & impvt 4%s series A_-_- 2013 
Ref & impvt 5s series C___-__-2013 





New York Central & Hudson 3'2s_1997 


3142s registered - scritiatisieme 
Lake Shore coll gold 3'2s______1998 
3's registered - 1998 
Michigan Central coll _ 34281998 
32s registered ..__.__._______1998 








New York Chic & St Louis 


Ref mtge 314s series E 1980 
3s series PF. _.. a __.1986 
N Y Connecting RR 2%s B 1975 
New York Dock Ist gold 4s_______1951 
New York & Harlem gold 342s___-2000 
Mtge 4s series B______-_~_ __. 2043 
Mortgage 4s series A 2043 
New York Lack & West 4s ser A__1973 
PE NE, Bite ecaechccceretaccetesbones 1973 


N Y New Haven & AMartford 
Ist & ref 4s series A _2007 
Gen mtge inc 442s A 2022 
Harlem Riv & Pt Chester ist 4s_1954 

N Y Ont & Western lst gold 4s___1992 
lf aS: 


N Y Power & Light lst mtge 2%4s_1975 
N Y & Putnam Ist cons gtd g 4s__1993 


N Y State Elec & Gas 2%45s ey 
New York Steam Corp 3'2s___-_--- 1963 
N Y Susq & West lst ref g 5s___-_1937 
2nd gold 4%2s 1937 
“eneees Seen GA.4.............. 19 
Tesminal ist gol@ Ss_............ 1943 
N Y Telephone 2%4s series D_____1982 
Refunding mortgage 3'%s ser E__1978 
Refunding mortgage 3s ser F 1981 
Niagara Falls Power 3%2s___.._ -_ 1966 
Noriolk & Southern Ry 
5s conv inc — 


Norfolk & Western Ry lst cons 4s_ 1996 
North Central gen & ref 5s ser A_1974 
General & ref 4%2s series A____1974 


Northern Pacific Ry prior lien 4s_1997 
4s registered — . me | 
General lien gold 3s__. Jan 2047 
3s registered _. in 2047 
Refunding & impvt “414 s ser A__2047 
Refunding & impvt 5s series C__2047 
Refunding & impvt 5s series D._2047 


Collateral trust 42s apni sean 
Northern States Power— 

(Minn) ist.mtge 234s___.______1974 

ist mortgage 2%4s ‘ 1975 

lst mtge 24s — i non kre 

(Wis) lst mortgage 2%S_-- 1977 
Northwestern Bell Tel 3%%s _.1979 


O 


Ogden & Lake Cham lst guar g 4s_1948 


Onie, Baise CeO. Diiinennds onic 
ist mortgage 2%4s..-..._:......197§ 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec 2%s________1975 


Oregon-Wash RR & Nav 3s ser A_1960 


y 


Pacific Gas & El 3%s ser I__-___-1966 
eo. | ee es ee Se 1970 
a Pe aasot th 
Ist & refunding 3s series L___-_1974 
lst & ref mtge 3s series M___ 1979 
lst & ref mtge 3s series N__._-- 1977 
ist & ref mtg 2%s ser P_--u.. 1981 
Ist & ref mtge 2%s ser Q 1980 


Ist & refunding M 3%s ser R 1982 
1st and ref mtge 3s series S 1983 


Pacific Tel & Tel 2%s__-_~_- a incense 
2%s debentures.__....... ... 1986 
3%s debentures__.....- whine 
344s debentures __--_-. ; 1978 
3%s debentures 1983 

Pacific Western Oil Corp 
312s debentures _.1964 


Paducah & Illinois lst s f 442s__..1955 


Penn-Central Airlines— 
342s conv inc debs___...-._--_-_1960 
Pennsylvania Co.— 


Guaranteed 4s series E-_ SS 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand 3%¥2s__-_1960 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 

lst mortgage 3s ome 

3s sinking fund debs_-_-- ..1965 
Pennsylvania RR— 

Consolidated 4's eid ._.._1960 

General 4¥2s series A- eS 

General 5s series B______-_---__1968 

General 4%s series D_~- sosveneeun 

General 4%s series E____-___--1984 

Convertible debenture 3%s__--_1952 

Gen mtge 3¥%es series F : 1985 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co 

3s convertible debentures 1963 

Called bonds (Dec 12 at 103 
Peoria & Eastern 4s extended____1960 

GE San deatemmsonnwnnece 1990 


vo) 


oOo ow -3 -3 
wCOnou 
a 
a 


© 
> 


x 


Nor 


a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd-lot 


January 
Low High 
10134 
11742 
100%. 


103% 
98% 


10542 
104 


95 % 
95 


92 


97% 


93 


6142 
6634 


81% 
75 
61 
5672 
60%4 
58 


945% 


91 


101 


100 
100 


725 


81 


10678 


100 


64% 
60%4 
94% 


94'. 
103 42 


99 1 8 
9934 


14 


102°%% 
9742 


105 


106 


104% 
103 “e 


103 

103! 

102° 
97} 
99! 


103%4 


935% 


97 


101%2 
103% 
101% 


6642 


104 


101 


10142 


116 


106% 


110 


101% 
1012 


102 
87 


108%%4 


6142 


16 


r Cash 


8 


-I 
on 


oo 


te 


SS oN 


March 


Low 


100% 
117 
100 ¥% 


104% 


103% 


99 2 


104% 
101 


91 
91% 


872 
95% 
94 


53% 
55 4 
61 


70 
67 
53% 
51% 
53% 
49%, 


a 
‘ 


9042 
89% 


100 


107% 
39% 
17% 
98% 

105 

103% 

108% 


128 
112% 


59 


106% 


95 


101% 
105% 
102% 


65% 


103% 
103 


100 4% 
101 


115 
98 

103% 
93% 
9342 
99% 


83 Ya 


109% 


3% 


WM 


High 


101% 
117% 
101 


106 


103% 
100 

105% 
102% 


94 
93 
91 
97 
94 


57 
59% 
66 


75% 


54% 
5134 
54% 
53 


97% 


91% 


100% 


96% 


102% 


63% 
60 
81% 
9014 
89% 
102 


99% 


97 
106% 


S% 
103 Y 
971% 


104% 


10612 
104% 
103% 
103% 
103% 
102% 


100 
104% 


96 Y% 


982 
102%, 


105% 
102% 


69% 


104 
103 


101% 
10158 


115% 
101% 
105% 
95% 
95% 
1005 


85 


111 


“55% 
13% 


April 


Low High 
100% 
117% 
101 


100% 
117 
100% 


106 


103% 


98 


10334 
100% 


9012 
90! 


90 


923% 


52% 
5534 
61% 


69 


64% 
53%2 
513% 
50% 
49%, 


97 
91 


90% 
100 


95 


70% 


9912 


99 


106 Ye 


12 


102% 
971% 
97% 


104 


106 


103% 
102% 
1022 


102% 
102% 


96% 
99% 
104% 


94% 
97% 
1015% 
10458 


102 


x58 % 


103%8 
103% 


100% 
101% 


113% 
99\%4 
103%% 
92'% 
92% 
99% 
8242 


10842 


51% 
12% 


894 


106 


103% 
100 

104% 
101 ve 


92% 
8934 


91% 


91% 


96 %2 


63 
45" 
103 
81% 


99 Ve 


57 VY 


a4 


107% 
462 


19% 


7°23 
2 


9842 


105 


103% 


108%%4 


81 


12854 
112% 


105 


100%4 


627 


8112 
8812 


101% 


994 
99%, 


106% 


106 


104% 
103 Ye 
103% 


103 


103% 
97% 


100 


104% 


95% 
97%%4 


103 


105% 
102% 


63 


103%% 
103 %4 


101 
102 


115% 
101% 
10612 
96% 
96% 
100 2 
83% 


110% 


53 
13 





Ex- -interest. 


May 
Low High 


100 
117?! 
1007s 


106 
10334 


104 
10142 


69°%%4 


oi 


537% 
49% 


9842 
9242 
91% 
1004 
96 
70%2 
762 


98 
105 
103 


108'2 


8034 
128% 


10732 


101 


6114 
582 


80 


872 


10142 


12 
103 % 


987% 
9814 
104% 


106%%4 
104% 
10342 
103% 
102%%4 


103 


973% 
100 %4 
104% 


95 


97% 


103 


105%%4 
103 4% 


103% 


101%% 
1027%% 


115 


1005% 
16475 
93% 


93 


100% 
83% 


110% 
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to >] 
co bo 
oul 


August 
Low High 


September 
Low High 


117% 117% 117% 118 
103% 10412 104 104 


104% 105 1 


04%2 10412 


106% 106% 106% 107 


98% 100 


99% 100% 


1035 10358 103% 103% 


101% 102% 10154 102% 


92 9534 
90% 95 
93 93 
88 92 
96 98 


53% 56 
5542 58% 
61%4 64! 


71% 78% 
67% 75 
54% 56% 
5 5354 
52 52 


98% 100 


887% 8812 92 


9658 98 
95 96 
943, 943 
93% 94 


78 
74 74 
52% 54 
51 51 
5142 53% 
52 52 


99 100% 


95 95 
90'% 92% 


100% 101% 100% 101% 





59 ~—s«62? 

37% 40! 
.- %%- 93 
P 3%, 4! 





101% 101% 101% 101% 


10434 105% 
33-36% 
14 14 
62% 62% 

100%°4 1015.8 

106% 106% 
104%°4 105%2 


¥o 107% 


100% 104 


9534 9734 98% 


2 60 62%% 
58% 59 
77%4 80 
86'2 88 
873, 83% 
96% 101 


100% 101% 


106% 106% 


13% 14% 
104% 105 

9934 10012 
100 100%, 
104% 105 


106% 106% 106% 


105 105% 
104% 105% 
104% 104% 


104% 104% 1054 


104 104% 
99% 100%4 
10142 1025 


103% 103% 


9842 100% 
100%@ 101% 
104% 105 
106% 107 


104%, 104% 105% 


8 62% 65% 
103 103% 
103 104 


102 103 


114% 115 


4 
101% 100% 102%% 


89 90% 
8854 90% 


99 6 99%2 100% 


76 78 


52% 56 


90% 90% 


69 70 
73% 76 


587% 61 
3742 40 
101%4 102 


8 81 
2 


2% 4 


54 56 
98'2 98% 


105 = 10534 
36 36°34 


14 14 
62 64 
101 1013 


10642 106% 
105% 105%, 


106%8 106% 


77 77 
130 131! 
111 111 


102% 104 


61 6234 
5742 58 
76% 80 
85% 885% 
85% 88% 
9913 10042 
101% 102 


101% 101% 


9914 99% 


106% 107 


13% 14 


104% 10512 


100 101 
100% 101 


105 105% 


106% 106% 
105% 105% 
105 1055 
104% 10558 
105 105 42 
104% 105%, 


99%4 1003 
102 102! 


105% 1055 
103%4 10442 


995% 100% 
102% 102% 
10434 105%, 


106% 107 


104% 104% 


101 101 


104% 104% 


64% T5M% 


103 104 


103% 103% 


103% 104% 
103 1042 


113% 114% 
947% 98 Ve 
9912 101% 
86% 89% 


85°54 89 


99% 101% 
77 17% 


111% 119 


53% 57 


11% 12% 


NS 





October 
Low High 


117% 
10454 
1054s 
107! 


10544 
100 

103'2 
102%4 


97 


961% 


on on oh a3 a7 
mm Oo a] 
. @ 


to 


40 


14 

65 
101%4 
1077% 
105 


107 


82 
1307% 


13%% 
10542 
101 
100 '% 
105%% 


107 

105% 
105% 
10542 
105'2 
105%, 
100! 
10234 
1054s 
10414 


99. 
102 \s 
1105's 
10678 
104° 


-1 
-~] 


104 
104°%% 


103! 


1017 
88% 


lk 


November 


Low 


117 %4 
104'4 
104 


oa 


100 
1N3! 
lu2!, 


99 
94% 
S0% 


100% 


101% 
107 
105% 


10654 


101% 

1017s 
99% 

107 


107 

105 “a 
105 “% 
105 

1047% 
105% 
100 \4 
102 '2 
105'%2 
104°%s 


9934 


101%%4 

104%, 

106 
104 


High 


118% 
1047, 
10414 


























102 %%4 


Sha 

106% 

3718 
15 


1022 
107 
106 


107 


83 
131 
111 


104'%4 
99 he 
617%, 
58% 
8214 
90%4 
9012 
101% 


10112 
102%4 
100 
107 


107 

105 2 
105 Ye 
10572 
105 '2 
105 4a 
101 

103% 
10574 
104%%4 


101 
103 
1055% 
16748 
105% 


78 


10248 


104! 


103%,4 


114 
95 ls 
101% 
665 
861%, 
100" 
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1949 _ NEW YORK BOND RECORD — 1949 





January February March April May June July August September October November December 
BONDS Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Ioew High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry Ist 5'%s_1974 , 104°4 10434 aa = oo —_ _ bes <A ox 103% 10314 = 2 nue a 105 105 sh 103 103'% 
Pere Marquette Ry 3%s8s D__-__-.1980 96 981% 97 9844 9712 987% 9734 9834 98% 99% 98 99% 100 101% 10156 103% 10114 1023, 101% 102 9975 102 99% 102% 
Phila Balt & Wash— ; 

General 5s series 114.115 115% 115% 11612 11612 116% 11634 114 116 115 115 ~ - -_ - 114 114 11134 114 11194 11124 109% 112 
General gold 445s series C____-_16 109 109 - » 109% 109's 109%, 110 109' 109% 107 109'4 106%2 107 107 107%s 107°4 107%4 107 108 107} 107! 107 . 107 
Philadelphia Co 4%4s_..~.____ __-_.196 10514 106'%4 105'4 106 10414 105% 10473 106_ 10474 106 104°4 105°. 1045, 105'% 104'2 10542 1045, 105%% 105% 1057, 105 105%4 105 1055% 
Phila Electric 1st ref mtge 2%4s_-ls 99°3 100°: 100 100'> 100%, 101's 1007, 1007s, 101 10112 100%, 101 10114 101% 103 103 10112 103 102% 103%, 103% 10315 103! 103 
ist & ref mortgage 2%s 967 103%4 102 100% 101°, 101 102 10136 102% 101% 102! 101% 102% 102'2 10334 102% 1035% 10234 103% 10234 103% 103 10334 10312 104'4 
Ist & refunding 2%4s c 100°, 9942 100%, 100 1003, 100 1002 100%, 100% 100% 100% 101% 102% 10172 102% 102% 102'» 10238 103 1027;, 10313 102°s 103°4 
Ist & refunding 2%4s 99% 993, 99 9934 100 1100's 100 100% 99%, 101 101 101%, 10114 102 102% 10214 102 102'% «102%, 103% 103 10314 
Ist & refunding 27s 2 102% 101% 101%4 102 102 101%2 10173 101%, 10773 102% 102% 103 10342 10342 104%, 104 104%, 104 104 104', 9 


Philippine Ry 1st 30-yr s f 4s_- 1937 3g 10% 914 10'% 815 91% 9 10 9 10 14 ’ 
Certificates of deposit._............... 10 812 934 812 9% 9 9 814 8! 14 8 7! 9 8 9°4 9 9 8 81 81, 9 3 \— 
Phillips Petroleum 24s 1964 7, 102% 10134 102%4 10144 101% = 10154 10242) 102% bs 10246 102'2 10342 1025% 103%, 103% 104 103% 103% 103'; 10334 103%, 
Pitts Bessemer & Lake Erie RR 
Ist mtge 2788 series A -1996 987s =998%2 9842 97T'2  NTh2 98'2 9842 9812 -- : _ 98%, 99%, 997% 100 99 100 100 10014 
Pitts Cinn Chic & St Louis Ry— . 
Cons guaranteed 4s series F____1953 2 2 . ‘ 105 105 : a os Bes ; — > 
Cons gtd gold 4s series G______1957 ~ -- ; 10544 105%4 10544 103'2 105%, 105%4 1053, 10573 1057 
Cons gtd gold 4s series H ._..1960 — aide é me N 1031% : 
Cons gtd gotd 4!2s series I __.-1963 113% 11342 111 111 109*4 110 2 109'2 2 10812 109% 1091, ul 111 . 
Cons gtd gold 4%s series J __-.1964 113%2 114%. 110 1113; 109°, 109°, 110 110 111 111 
Pittsbg Cinn Chic & St Louis RR— 
General mortgage 5s series A__.1970 4'2 103'2 106'2 10314 104 103'% 105! 10015 10314 7, 101 71, 99 98 10045 991, 101 1007 9715 
General mortgage 5s series B 1975 , 103 106'.2 103 104 103'2 105% 100'. 103! 101 97%, 983; 98 100 98°, 1001 100', G6). 
General Mige 3%s8s series “E”’ 1975 88'4 89 88's, 89 8573 88 83 832 80's 76'2 763, T7'% 75% 78 T7 737% 


Bs 7% 10% 934, 10% 8% 914 a 33 934 97 


Pgh Coke & Chem 312s 1964 100%3 10114 99°74 9934 99°4 101 101 101 100's *, 101 991% .99'2 100 100's 100'% 100 100%. 100 
Pittsburgh Consol Coal 3'2s debs__1965 , 10134 10244 10134 102% 102'4 103 102%, 1023 234 10234 2%2 1021% 102% 102'» 102'S 103 ‘ 103 102°3 103 102° 
Pittsburgh Steel 4!4s 1958 ly 103 103 102 102%, 10142 102! 100% 102%, 101 99%, 100%4 97%, 100 99 100°%4 101 100 101 100'2 
Pittsburgh & West Va Ist 4'4s___1958 ¢ 92 89'4 90 81'S 821.2 84 84 81! 84 825, } 847, 331% 85 8314 841. } 8614 86 86 '2 90 

ist mortgage 4%5s series B _.1959 7, 92 87 87 82'2 843, 83 85 81 845% 82 847 84°, 85 8314 8512 35's 8686's 86! 90 91'4 

Ist mortgage 442s series C _1960 9° 85% 89 8l 82°s 83 85 80! 83 42 82 2's 83%, 834, 85 8314 851. & 862. 86% 91'%% 90 
Pitts Youngs & Ash i P 

ist general 5s series B _.1962 109 109 108 109 10735 10715 108'.% 107‘ 
Pittston Co 52s F _1964 » 100% 100 100'% 99°, 10014 100 100! 99°, 100! 1002 100!'4 9915 100 100 1003, 100 993% 


Potomac Electric Power 3'4s__--_1956 10614 106%8 106'2 106%, 106'2 107 107 1, 107%% 106 1106's 106 106 106 106°%4 105 
ist mortgage 3'4s 1977 106°, 108 108 108'4 108'4 
Ist mortgage 3 1983 102 102 102°, 1023, ‘ 103% 103°; 10472 10414 

Providence Terminal 1st 4s 1956 : 99° 99% 99'2 9934 99%,4 98 98 » 99! 

Public Service Elec & Gas Co 
3s debentures 1963 101% 1015, 101% 102 103! 2 ; ? 10454 104%, 105 1047, 10514 105's% 1045 
Ist & refunding mortgage 3! 19€8 107% 107% 107%4 107° 108! 2 10914 108 1082 108%, 108'. - 108% 3n 10832 
lst & refunding mortgage : 2037 146% 147'2 147'2 148 %4 14752 148 1485, 148%, ‘. 1485 151 
[Ist & refunding mortgage ; 2037 215 215 22 2929 299 on Dh 
ist & refunding mortgage 3s 1972 104 10412 514 5'4 10542 106 106 106 106° 106% 
Ist and ref mtge 27s 1979 - ° . 103°3 104's 104 104', 1043, 


Q 


Quaker Oats 254s debentures ¢ 100'4 100'2 ; 10012 2 ’s 10053 102! 


R 


Reading Co 313s ser D_- 995 8612 3 a : 863 89 86 87 863_ 867% 85 8: 391% } 9114 ¢ 91! : 91% 
Reynolds (R J) Tobacco 3s OT: . 2 . 2 104 103'4 ): )3} 3 105'.4 10543 106', 106 105°. 
Rochester Gas & El 442s ser D__._1977 _ ‘ 6 118 19% 

General mortgage 3%s series J__1969 4 10614 10534 106 53 : is 106% 106 "% 
Rutland-Canadian 4s stamped_____1949 } c 9 8'2 10 , t 8 14 in ; Te 21, 
Rutland RR 442s stamped________1941 } 3 } 934 83% 12! B12 2 914, 91%, 10! Mo gl, 


S 


Saguenay Power 3s ser A 1971 973 9912 9873 100 100 100! *s 100°2 101 101% 44 10234 

8+ Lawrence & Adir ist gold 5s___1996 32 342 76 76 70 70 5 B'2 68'4 67 7 68 
2d gold 6s ee 36 6 ‘ 79 80 f 3 74 TW1'% 73% ; ai 

Bt L Rocky Min & P ist 5s stpd__1955 9142 9942 100 100 ) : : 914 99 99 9915 9! 9 100 

St Louis-San Francisco Ry— 
ist mtge 4s ser A..--- ‘ane’ 53 83 87 ) : 86 f 6: 8 85 83%4 85" 84 65'2 89!'2 88 894 88 
2nd mtge 442s ser B 2022 58! 2 1 53 5914 54° f m § } 535, ; 50 48 507% 49%% 5 ‘ 51° 56 V4 ~ 55% 

6+ Louis Southwestern RR ist 4s__1989 } 912 107'2 109%s Ta 2 5 S'2 } 108 10844 106'4 110 112 : 11355 
2nd gold 4s ine bond ctfs__Nov 1989 5'2 BE 90 902 : ‘ 9: ‘ 90'> 91 91 9114 91 c 95 
General & refunding 5s ser A__1990 103 '8 101 10312 2 212 K 2 212 102°s 10138 103 242 103% , 104 

St Paul and Duluth cons 4s 1968 ’ ) 107'4 107%4 107%4 

St Paul Union Depot 3%s ‘‘B’’_---1971 ‘, 101'% . 


Scioto V & N E ist gtd 4s z ad - 128 : 2 ‘ 27 ; 
Seaboard Air Line RR 1st m 4s A 101'% 100'2 102%. , 2 101! 2 21% 7; ‘ 102.3% 1023 102 101%% 
Gen mtge 42s series A .2016 715 «6934 63 685s 342 7 X62‘ 68 : 632 : 32 5: 34 321% 65's 6415 67% 113% 
Seagrams (Jos E} & Sons 2!2s debs ‘ 95° 96 96 96 és 957; 95° 947 95 >» 95% 3 98 973% 6b 98% 73 974 
3s debentures — sh 19 - -- . %, 100%. 1004 


Shell Union Oil 214s Senate 9714 96 963%% 96 9634 9634 9612 9) 9914 99% 99 By 99% 


Silesian American 7s i ath aiiritn ailacdods f 43 40% 42 2 54 33 : 54'2 j : » 4" 48 49 5414 541, 
Skelly Oil 2%4s . " : 5 ’s 10142 100'2 101 '2 10144 1014s q 101°%%4 ‘ 102'% 102% 2 102%.4 10214 


Socony-Vacuum Oil 21%4s____- 7 9: 963% 955, 961% 9552 96 955% 96% 9534 96% 95 96'2 96'2 9712 9" 99% 98'2 99% By 991% 
South & North Alabama gtd 5s___1963 — 3 23 2343 123% ' — . -- o 23 123% a5 ‘. 23% 123% 
Southern Bell Tel & Tel— 
3s debentures - 97 100% 10214 2 10234 25% 102%%4 102'2 103'% 103 1027% 103 5% 105% 10514 10614 5 10534 106 107% 
2°48 debentures - 94142 95% 95 96 95%4 96%4 96 97 ‘ 9642 9573 97%4 100'4 *s 101'2 100%4 10112 100% 100%3 101%, 101% 
273s debentures ___ 1987 97 97 9714 9 9812 9812 98% 9812 : 101'2 274 10278 103 1034s ; 103 103 103s 104 
Southern Indiana Ry lst m 2%s__1994 7453 76° 5 76 iS'2 «6T742 7242 74 242 T2% : 72 72 7 71 70 70 71 71% «473% 15% 
South Pacific Co 
ist 442s (Oregon Lines) ser A__1977 100',4 48 9614 10152 9612 99's 96 9834 97 94 97 10145 96%4 99% f 997% 971% 997, 97% 
Goid 4'%s_ Rieke helnin ee 9% SE 36! 95%4 7% 9042 8744 89's 55 89 7 85! 83° 87 92 87'2 897% 88 b2 2! 93 92'% 
eS re a | 3! 92°, 512 9212 86 8912 85\4 87% 86% f 8234 36 f 90 83% 86% 5 1 89 874 
San Francisco Term 3%ss ser A--1975 Va , 101 100 100'4 100 100 \4 10042 100 : 100% 100% 100% , ‘ as 102 
Southern Pac RR Co— 
Ist mtge 2%as series E 1986 8 37 8634 8538 867% 8614 87" 8734 BE 87 8 %e 90 87 881% 2 893 87 R7T5- 90 
234s series F it 8 : 1996 8 8 82*2 2'2 80'4 81 7912 $03 9° 80"*4 } 80'2 : B: 833% 83 83 V2 8: 8: 82 8234 


7 = 83% 
2%s series G . en fF 95'2 9412 93% 9412 93% 9442 %4 «693% : 9: 95 94 94% ¢ 947 9: 9454 94 


Southern Ry 1st consolidated 5s___1994 2 My : 116’ 114 116 112%4 114% 113 111% 9%2 112%% «111% 112% 1 212 112', 110% 
Devel & general 4s series A___.1956 96'2 § 92 97°% 91'4 95 893, 93! 90% { 891 8142 87% 8542 88 832 86 83% 877 845 87'\%4 86 y 
Development & general 6s ‘‘A’_1956 53 7 : 106%4 103'2 106'2 100% 104! 10144 2 99% d%— 100% @ 101 100'4 10142 312 102', 101 10 
Devel & general 6!5s series A 1956 f a 110 108 108'2 10514 107 105 ‘4 » 104% 5 25% 2 104 102'% 105 2 . 35, 104%%4 1104's 10 
Memphis Div 1st gold 5s _...1996 j 106 104 106 108 108 5 10615 105 10 
St Louis Div 1st gold 4 1951 23 2 10274 10234 10234 102% 102% » 10234 102'2 2 *2 102 102 102 17%, 102 — 1015, 10 

Southwestern Bell Tel 2%4s 1985 96 ¢ 96'2 97'%4 9714 Q98'4 97 98 , 97 8 9812 , 101'% 101 102', 10042 101%, i 102"'% 101°s 10 ) 
3%s debentures 1983 342 10312 10442 105 =105%4 = 1052 105% : 106 10642 Tha 107% 7% 107% 


Spokane International 4'2s__-____2013 5142 51! 51! 52 51? 51'%4 5'2 4542 25% 41 4: 44 42 44 36 41'%4 5'4 40 40 41 

Standard Oil (Calif) 2%4s 966 2 33% 3 103'2  J03'4 103'% 2'2 103 , 103 103° 104%, 104 104'% 104 104%% 14 10414 104 10414 

Standard Oil (N J) 2%% 97 94°53 96 94° 95'2 95! 96 95% 96%% j 95%% 2 96 98 97 98 97 97% 97 977% IT", 9B%e 
2°*4s debenture ¢ pee ‘ F » 103 102'4 103 102', 1021, 9 )) Te 10255 103% 

Sunray Oil 2%ss debentures 966 { ‘ 97 98 981% 8 

Swift & Co 2°ss debenture 2 % § 97" 2 97! 98 98'% 981% , 9* 99% 100%, 100'4 101 100% 100%% 100% 1017% 
27%s debenture 973 101%, 101% 101 y : 10242 104%4 104% 104%, 104%% 


Term Assn of pouis— 
Ref & imp 4s series C _..-2019 115% 115% 115% 1154 11534 116! 16% ye = «ANT «ANTM 11794 118" 119% 119! 119% 119% ', 119! 
2%ss series D 1985 997, 100%, 100 1003, 100°4 101% 7 ; 101%, 101% 100%, 101'2 102%, 103! 3% 103%, 103! 103*%4 
Texas Corp 3s 1965 105 106 105% 105% =:105"% 105% ; » 104% 105% 105 8 1057%% = 105%, 106%2 » 105%4 106% 1064 
Texas New Orleans 3'4 1970 97 99 96 97 96 96 95% 95 954 9442 945% 96'2 96'% 96 a 963% 97 
33as series C 1990 9° ! 9314 96 92% 9312 92! 94 ‘ 9: 88'2 89% 88%, 887% 8945 94 , 9g! 933% 95 
Texas & Pacific lst gold 5 2000 120% 120's 122 1231% 123% 125! 26 y 126 126 125 126% 124 r125', 947 1247%% 12514 


Gen & ref mtge 37%8 series E 1985 98% 101 9714 99'4 973, 99%¢ ¢ gs 9734 99'2 99 99°%4 99'2 102'2 ( 100 101 


Tex Pac-Mo Pac Ter 33s 1974 1091'% 10142 102 102 101'2 102 ‘ 101%, 1015. 101°. 101%. 101°%5 102 21, ' 103 
Third Avenue list refunding 4s 1960 61 70 50 647 51 57! 51 «§53 41 54%%4 44', 487% 45 501% 53 501% 
Adjust income 5 f 1960 a* 45! 32! 45%, 22%, 35", 211% 27 '2 2 16'2 25 17'4 19 17% 21% . ¢ 92 

Toledo & Ohio Central 3%4s _.1960 ' 10142 102 98'4 101'2 99 99 94 94 94 94 94 94 


Tri-Continental Corp 27% 1961 , 99°4 100' ; 99° 96 981! 99 








D rie leliverv sal Odd-lot ale. r Cx sale x Sold Ex-interest 
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January 
Low High 


September . 
Lew High 


Octeber 
Lew High 


December 
Low High 


November 
Lew Migh 


August 
Leow High 


July 
Low High 


z June 
Low High 


Mayr 
Lew High 


April 
Lew High 


March 
Lew High 


February 
Lew High 


Union Electric of Missouri 354s____1971 
lst mtge & coll trust 2%4s 
3s debentures ; 

Union Oil (Cal) 3s debs 
2434s debentures 


108% 
100 
1007% 
104 
9934 


108%4 
1100's 
10074 
104%4 
100'2 


1085% 
100'4 
102°4 
10342 

997s 


109% 
10022 
10278 
104! 
100} 


109 
100% 
103 
10342 
100 


1095% 
100%. 
103%2 
10414 
100%4 


10954 
100'%4 
103 
103° 
101 


108°4 109! 1087% 
9942 
103% 
103% 
100% 


10954 
100'2 


110 
101 


110 
101°4 
10442 
104 
10245 


110 
101%%4 
1104's 
103 
10274 


109% 
100% 
104'2 
10344 
101% 


110% 
102% 
104'2 
103% 
103 


110 
103 


110% 
103! 
105!2 


110'; 
102", 


110%, 
0: 
.__.1968 103 
ame: 
anisucnar ee 


103 
103 
100% 


103 
104 
100°%4 


103% 
100'2 


104 
101'% 


103° 
103'% 


2 
> 


102%, 102', 103% 


Union Pacific RR 
2%es debentures ___ 
242s series C_-. 
United Biscuit 2324s 
U S Rubber 25¢s 
2°s8S debentures 
Universal Pictures 3%4s__ 


V 


Vandalia RR cons g 
Consolidated 4s series 
Virginia Elec & Power 
lst & ref mtge 2%4s series E_- 
& refunding 3s series F 
s series G-. , J 
Yas convertible debentures 


102 
93 
991% 
93% 


10034 
92 

100% 
9345 


103 
9334 

100%4 
94 


101°4 
9222 
992 
9348 


10132 
9212 
100° 
94 


10134 
9334 
2 100'2 


9445 


102 
937% 

1100's 
93% 
96 
80 


1017% 
912 
99% 
9314 
96 


"71 


103 
9332 

101'% 
93%% 
96 
80 


101'2 
915% 
100'4 
9314 


101'2 
9344 
100%8 
932 


10342 
9454 
100%, 


932 


102% 
96 

10058 
G3 '%4 


103 42 
97 

101'% 
9414 


10244 
95 

101'2 
94%8 


103% 
96% 
10175 
947% 


103! 
95?%2 
1017s 
9544 
97%% 


90 


103'2 
95's 

102 
ay 
98 
91 


103 
95 
102 
a0 9614 


104'2 
97! ‘ 
102'» 
96!, 
9B*%4 


91 


e 
98 


90 


75% T6%. 77% T1% 79 60 78 79'4 80 80 80 83's 


84 


we = 26 


106 106 on 
99% » 99% 
103% 10312 


109%%4 


981% 


10278 


101%%4 
104! 2 


10074 
10412 


102° 103 


106 


102% 
1978 
-1979 
1963 


100's 100%8 100'2 101% 101'2 
103s pad ° 

104 
116! 


104 
119'2 


ls 
27 Joi 
3 10842 108 108% 1087s 108748 109%4 109'4 111 113'% 117'4 


Virginia & Southwest lst gtd 5s___2003 
lst consolidated 5s 1958 
Virginian Ry 3s series B none ae 
[st lien & refunding M 3%s 1973 


W 


103! 2 
80 
1000's 


101'. 
84 
99”: 


104! 


101‘ 
874 

101 

104° 


83 &5 
99°4 100'2 
106'2 10612 


* 102'2 
83% a? 
101 


94 
987% 
103° 


94 
97 


103°2 


86 
10215 
10642 


85 
101'4 
10612 


83 


100 


82 8 
100'2 


Wabash RR— 
4s series A 
4'4s series 
Ist mtge 3'4s s 

Walker (Hiram) 


94 


80'% 


Q3 
59%4 


80'4 
6634 
9715 


t7834 t 
641% 
947% 


76 
68 %a 
1 , 


74 
68 


98'2 


69 70',4 
69 


98 


78°, 7438 
6742 
96 


66 
9644 


G72 


95%a 98 


B 
‘ 96° a 
is 100 

88 
106% E 105 
5242 9246 : 52} 5214 50 


10034 
89 

10514 
50 


101'% 1017%% 
88 89 
104'2 105% 
48%% 49 


102 
85 
106 


49 


101% 
8554 


106° 


1015% 
90 

107 
49% 


101'4 
&5 

105'4 
49 


101'% 
Walworth 86 
Ward Baking Co 52s ( 
Warren RR Ist & ref 
Washington Terminal 


Ist mtge 2% 


1970 
2000 


ub) 


106“%4 
gtd 3'%4s_.- ; 


48! 2 


59 
Je 


1970 . ‘ 934 93%, 2 99% , . aoa nn mn om om sad toi 99 99 _ 10114 


Westchester 
General m 
Gen mtge 

West Pacific 

We Penn 

West Shore 
Registered 


1950 
1967 
1979 
A_2014 
_.1966 
2361 342 ‘ 2 54}, 
2361 B44 2 "/ 33 of 2! 04% 6 222 
1952 99% 
28.1950 
——oe | 
..__1960 


1053" 
107168 


10475 


1067 


105 
10748 


10412 
166"4 


104°4 
10674 


104'%% 104%, 
107 107% 


10334 
10514 


104 
107% 


10344 
105%4 


103% 
1054 
106°%4 
101"s8 
106%% 


57'8 55'4 


103 
106 
106'% 
102 
107 ‘2 
58a 


103 
105’ 
106'4 
101'2 


106'4 


103°%4 
106 


103 42 
105°% 
105 
10012 
106'4 
54 
504 


10012 101 
108°%4 106%. 108'%4 
56% 55%4 58% 
53748 53% 57 
100 98's 100 
100 9944 100 
93 90'4 93 
72 7354 


100%% 
108° 


5654 


100 


10714 


100 

107% 
52! 
49}. 
977 
9548 
86 


6475 


100'4 100'8 
106! 2 


93 “2 


100 %2 
107 ‘se 
57 b2 5 
547% 511% 
100 98'4 
100 


99 93 99 33 
95 


93 
78% > 


10012 
10614 


| 
m | 


10142 
107 


56 
104 
100 3g 
100“%% 
LO 50” 4 


54/2 
100); 
101 
101 


2" 4 


v2” 4 
102 
100 


55! 2 
102'8 
100 
100%8 


US? a 


95 
> 7542 (22 76 83! 82 
_1951 
1971 
1973 100 
g 4s_.1949 100 ° 
Cc 1970 7 54 3 99% 98 18% 3 gt 9844 
1967 ¢ S9 
1958 


160'%2 


98/2 


10034 
9912 
100°4 
100 
98 
100 
1032 


10074 
99'¢8 
100°s 
100'2 
9844 
160 
10314 


101% 101% 
993%, 1002 
100%2a 10142 
100.» 100 
962 977% : 
9834 


9934 
102%4 10344 


100°%4 
98%% 

100 

100*%8 


9642 


101% 
10142 


102% 


10034 
101 
102 


101 
101'2 
10314 


101°%4 
104%a 


102% 
10974 


100°% 
101 
10212 


aevent 


cons 
2 


ire 


18 18 


100 


ag 100! 
101°%s 


102'z 


101°% 
102 
103 


96 4g 
991% 
10244 


ay 


9% 
102%% 


oh Wy 99 


1027% 103 
B ist 4s. 


2 
3 
ral lst 


ee i2' 2 113 
gen gold 4s_1949 ; 7 ‘ 72); vig 72 a 74): 76 5°74 %%8 
deposit ; 7414 


115, 
744 


114 


r i 
iv 


113 113 
72% 75! 


114'o p 2 114 
74 > 12% 
74 : q , 


411 


Certificate of aoa 
Superior & Duluth Div lst 4s__ 
Certificates of deposit_______~_- “* 
Wisconsin Electric Power 25ss____1976 
lst mortgage 27 1979 
Visconsin 1971 


1936 46° 39 37 40 


97%%4 9712 


101%s 
105"%4 


991% 100 100'% 100 100'%4 


Public Service 3'%4s___- 


Y 


& Power— 


106%— 106%¢ 10642 10674 106%4 107'4 107 107 


Yonkers Elec: Lt 


258s debentures 94 i wae 


Deferred 


t Odd-lot 


deliver x Sold Ex-interest. 




















while assets increased from $11,-,for the dollar that is saved in- 
' 800,000,000 to $21,500,000,000. | stead of spent. Particularly have 
] er ae . ° A 

r Papen a | they noted the intensive drive by 
| During the past year, as shown those concerned with the vinden 
‘by the discussions < AE icy aad 
iP na esl ge < SR ey | ties markets to turn to the middle 

es - |if not lower income groups, either 
' Association of Mutual Savings! ee le groups, either 


Estimates 1950 Shoe 
Production at 465 


Mutual Savings Bank Deposits 
At Record High 


By HENRY S. KINGMAN 


President, National Association 


of Mutual Savings Banks and 


President of Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis 


Industry spokesman points out 


that the $19.3 billion deposits 


in mutual savings banks at the start of 1950 represented a new 
high peak in the 133-year history of such institutions. Says 
banks gained nearly 2,500,000 accounts since V-J Day and ex- 
pects upward trend in savings will continue during current year. 


Mutual savings bank deposits, 
close to $19,300,000,000 as the new | 
year opens, are at the highest ! 
point in the 133-year history of 
these institu- 
tion’s service 
to the nation. 

These banks 
are serving 
19,340,000 de- 
positors, hav- 
ing gained 
nearly 2,500,- 
000 accounts 
since V-J 
Day. There is 
about one ac- 
eount. £OF 
every three 
inhabitants of 
the territory 
they — serve) 
and in their | 
most active area of operations — 


‘a 
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New England and New York—the 
proportion is far greater. 

The year 1949 continued the up- 
turn in deposit growth begun late 


in 1948 and the gain each quarter | 


exceeded that for the same period 
in 1948, the net gain for the en- 
tire year approximating $900,- 
000,000 or 4.9% of the year’s open- 
ing balance as compared with an 
increase of 3.4% in 1948. Divi- 
dends paid to saving bank deposi- 
tors during the year, totalling 
more than $355,000.000, were at a 
higher rate than during the pre- 
ceding year in some states. 

Since the end of 1941 the 531 
mutual savings banks in the 
United States have experienced a 
tremendous growth in both de- 
posits and assets. During this pe- 
riod deposits have risen from 
$19,500,000,000 to $19,300,000,000, 


Banks, held in New York on Dec. 
5, savings bankers have become 
increasingly aware of the effect of 
various long-range factors upon 
the overall volume of savings and 
the direction which these savings 
;may take. They are concerned 
iwith the heavy pressure of de- 
'fense, foreign aid, welfare, sup- 
|port of various 
| economy (such as agriculture) 
j}and debt service in keeping ex- 
}penditures up despite efforts to 
|achieve greater efficiency in gov- 
,;ernment. They recognize the two- 
fuld danger that deficit spending 
'in a period of relatively full em- 
| ployment holds for the economy— 
,either inflation or burdensome 
taxes, or a combination of both. 
Any of these alternatives is inimi- 
ical to savings. They are watch- 
ing the impact of increased pro- 
vision for Social Security, and for 
‘industrial pension and welfare 
pians upon the individual’s will- 
ingness as well as ability to save. 
They are also watching the role of 
salesmanship andinstallment 
credit in inducing spending by in- 
dividuals for consumer goods, 
stimulated by the philosophy of 
| “keeping money actively in circu- 
|lation.” And they are watching 


sectors of the} 


|cirectly or through devices such 
as the mutual investment fund. 

Savings banks continued to in- 
creese their investment in mort- 
gaze loans during 1949. The 
amount invested was more than 
itwice that two years ago and 
|}about 22% greater than last year. 
| The savings banks have partici- 
|pated actively in financing the 
| large volume of construction dur- 
ing the year and stand ready to 
|©entinue to do their share in aid- 
ing home builders and home buy- 
ers in 1950. 

While savings banks face many 


| problems during the year that lies | 


| ahead, their greater awareness of 
| these problems and their in- 
}creased attention to them makes 
|me look forward with confidence 
|}to the year ahead. The savings 
| banks will not be found wanting 
'in their contributions to 
premotion and financing of Amer- 
|ican home ownership and indus- 
| try. 

I believe that the upward trend 
savings will 
11950 and that we will experience 
ja continuation of 
activity, good employment 


}in continue 


and 


;personal income at a high but, 
‘the increasingly keen competition 


slightly reduced level. 


thrift | 


during | 


high business | 


‘Million Pairs 


Shoe production for 1950 should 
show no substantial change from 
| the average of 465,000,000 pairs 
turned out in each of the past 
, three years, according to W.W. 
| Stephenson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
ident of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. 

He explained that the average 
| price of shoes may change either 
as the result of general increases 
or decreases on individual shoes 
/or it may change as the result of 
| increased or decreased quantities 
, of lower priced shoes being manu- 
factured. After making seasonal 
‘adjustments, the average price of 
shoes at wholesale in 1949 was 
approximately 25c per pair lower' 
than in 1948. Most of this decrease 
can be attributed to an increase 
in the production of playshoes 
|}and house slippers which sell at 
lower prices than regular dress 
Beyond this trend toward 
more slippers and playshoes, there 
is no evidence of downgrading on 
the part of the public. Further- 
more, in view of the present tight 
supply situation and the stability 
of labor costs, the prices outlook 


for early 1950 is unusually firm. 


shoes, 
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